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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Bentley’s Mis<j,eliany. —No. I. is now reprinted, and may be ob¬ 
tained of all bookseller.' in the United Kingdom. The popularity of this new 
Comic Work has even V'lte'.'ded to the United States. We copy the follow¬ 
ing from the New York TTvtijJjjs: 

“ The Ballad, ‘ The Monsire*^Balloon,’ which is as perfect a thing of the 
kind as we have ever met with, appeared in our columns some weeks since. 
We republish it at the especial request of several gentlemen who called to pro¬ 
cure the paper containing it, the whole edition of which had been 
DISPOSED OF. It gives us pleasure to know that the taste of so many of our 
readers coincides with our own.” 

The contribution herein attributed to “ Boz,” was, however, written by “ 1n- 
ooLDSBY,” to whom we are also indebted, among other articles, for the ful 
lowing contributions —“ The Legend of Hamilton Tighe,”—“ The Jackdaw 
of Rheims,"—The Execution, a Sporting Anecdote,’'—“ Patty Morgsin, the 
A^^lkmaid’s Story,” and many others, which have been so exceedingly popular. 

Kindness in AYomen.— Tales by T. Haynes Bayly, Esq. “ No one can 
forget the charm of Mr. Bayly’s exquisite ballads : simple, natural, they came 
to the general heart, because they expressed the general feeling. ‘ One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin and that one touch was the secret of his 
popularity. This ehann pervades the present work. The story of ‘ Kate 
Leslie ' is told with the most toucliing patlios, and her character sustained in 
all its womanly beauty to tlie last. Mr. Bayly has succeeded in throwing a 
charming familiarity around his locale. We beaime quite acquainted with the 
parsonage, its green lawn, and little fountain, ihe last story is a light farce : 
Liston might have acted the liero ; and the story of ^ My Friend Bob,’ is most 
amusing. There are, we must e.specially mention, some exquisite snatches of 
song in tiie cour.se of the book.*’— Literary Gazette. 

Adventi'rfs or Captain Bonneville, ok Scenes beyond the 
Rocky Mountain.s, by M'AMnxtiTox Irvinc.. —“ One of the most cu¬ 
rious and interesting liooks ue ever read. For wild adventure, daring ciiter- 
])rise, descriptions of remote and hitherto untrodden region.s, and singular de- 
velopenieiit of human character under unprecedented circumstances, and in face 
of imminent perils by land and flood, the present >vork has s» tircely any ]»a- 
rallel. M’e are in one jiart jiresentcd with Sketches of the dauntless Trappers 
of the ‘ Far West,’ either exjdoring the solitude of primeval forests, or toil¬ 
ing up precipitous and giant clilfs, or tracing the shores ol va>t and mighty 
rivers, or encam])ed in the boundle.ss ])rairie, enjoying a iridnight carouse, and 
btartliiig tlie aalul silence with their rough merrimeiit; and in another, with 
pictures of strange tribes of savages dogging Uie trail ol the travellers, or liurst- 
ing on them with their frantic war-cries, or else torturing their captncs at * 
sacriticial fire. Captain Boinieville's Adventures form, indeed, a terrible it ^ 
mance of real lif^, the more absorbing from the absolute ncwne:;s of the siibjeC., 
and the magnificent accessories by which it is surrounded.”— Aye. 

England, with .SketcheVde Sofiety in the Metropolis, by J. 
Fenimoke Cooper. —“ Tin* ]tr^nt work posse.sses all the attractions which 
this celebrated novelist has dispIayAl in his other writings; and is enlivened 
with a whole magazine of anecdote| of the most striking characters of the 
day. The .sketclies of the scenery around London are done by the jtencil of a 
first-rate artist, o^le who has had the .advantage of viewing whatever was 
worth the sight in almost every country of Eurojie, as well as his native 
land ; wiiile the manner.s of the jieojde are described in that lividy piquant maii- 
iit-r ’.viucli must insure their being read with ze.st.’’—-Cafet/onem Mercury. 
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The following Communications arc respectfully declined, and arc 
left at thS Publisher’s. 


Prose.— “ The Irish Legatee“ A Cocknej^’s Trip to the Irish 
Metropolis;” “ Launty P'lams“Conversations on Poetiy“The 
Collegiaff's First Love“ Scene on board of the Berwick Smack 
“ The Liveried Letter-Bearer;” “ An Adventure in the Hart/ Moun¬ 
tains ;” “ Etcliings by my Fosterkin ;” and “ 'J'he Savoir Voyager.” 

Poetry. —“Love and Music “Amor omnibus idem;” “Aerosta¬ 


tion ;” “ The Double-bedded Room(both the last resemble too 
closely some of a series of humorous papers which are now publishing 
in the IMiscellany;) “Lines on the Death of M illiam,” with other 
poetical pieces ly the same author (which we regret we cannot avail 
ourselves of); “ Summer’s Reign “ Song for September“ The 
way of the World“ The Confession “ 'J'hc Tj’rant’s Tour;” 
“Short-cut;” “An Anecdote of Saint Patrick;” “The Sailor’s Song;” 
“Intercepted Valentines;” and something about Napoleon, which 
passeth our feeble powers of comprehension. 


Our friend who has so perseveringly and good-humouredly “ tried 
once more,” has not tried his hand at precisely the sort of thing we 
require. We beg him to try again, by all means. 


Accepted. —“ Mors janua vita*;” “ A Chapter on St'als ;” “ The 
Relics of St. Pius ;” and “ Nobility in Disguise.” 

We again announce that we cannot, just now, accept any paper as 
the first of the series. 



SONG OF THE MONTH. No. IX. 
September, 1837. 


THE DOUBLE BARREL. 

BY FATHER PROUT. 

Dvo quisqiie Alpina coruscat 
Oaesa maiiu.— jEneid. lib. 8. 
llav ^^ayfta. ^uees XaCxs. — Epictetus. 

September the first on the moorland hath burst, 

AjkI already with jocund carol ^ ' 

Each Nimrod of nouse hurries off to the grouse, 

And has shouldered his double ’barrel ; 

For well doth he ken, as he hies through the glen, 

That scanty will be his laurel 
Who hath not 
On tlie spot 

(Should he miss a first shot) 

Some resource in a double barrel. 

’Twas the Ooddess of Sport, in her woodland court, 
Diana, first taught this moral. 

Which the (roddess of Love soon adopted, and strove 
To improve on the “ double barrel." 

Hence her Cupid, wc know, put two strings to his bow; 
And she laughs, when two lovers (juarrel, 

At the lot 
Of the sot 

Who, to soothe him, han’t got 
The resource of a double barrel. 

Nay, the hint was too good to lie hid in the wood, 

Or to lurk in two lips of coral ; 

Hence the (Jod of the Orape (who his betters would ape) 
Know's the use of a double barrel. 

His escutcheon he decks with a double XX, 

And his blithe October carol 
Follows up 
With the suj) 

Of a flowing ale-cup 
Sept4‘tnbers irhjble bahrei. 

\l tilw-f'rass-lnlt, Kal. 


GENHiS; oil, THE DOG’S-MEAT DOG. 

lU'INf. A SITOM) “TAtLID BONNET,’’ IN IRK ITALIAN MANNFK* 

BY KOEHTON WEB BE. 

“ Hal, thou hast the most unsavoury similes."— FnhtaJ}'. 

Si.N'CE Genius hath the iinmorUiI faculty 
Of bringing grust to other people’s mills. 

While for itself no office it fulfils. 

And cannot choose but starve amaiingly, 

* For the former specimen, as well as some critical account of the comic 
sonnets of the Italians, see the April number of Bentley's Miscellany. 
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GENIUS ; OR, THE DOG’s-MEAT DOG. 

Methinks ’tis very like the dog's-meat dog, 

That ’twixt Black Friars and White sometimes I've s#en,— 
Afflicted quadruped, jejtme and lean. 

Whom none do feed, but all do burn to flog. 

For why ? He draws the dog's-meat cart, you see,— 

Himself a dog. All dogs his coming had, 

Long dogs and short, and dogs of various tail. 

Yea truly, every sort of dogs that be. 

Where'e*" he cometh him his cousins greet, 

Yet not for love, but only for the meat,— 

In Little Tower Street, 

Or opposite the pump on Fish-street Hill, 

Or where the Green Man is the Green Man still, 

Or where you will:— 

It is not he, but,' ah 1 it is the cart 
With which his cousins itre so loth to part ; 

(That’s nature, bless yoin heart!) 

And you '11 observe his neck is almost stiff 
With tuniing round to try and get a sniff, 

As now and then a whiif, 
f’harged from behind, a transient savour tlirows, 

That curls with hope the conn rs of Ins nose. 

Then all too quickly goes. 

And leaves him buried m conjectures daik, 

Developed in a sort of muffled bark. 

For 1 need scarce reninik 
That that sagacious dog hath often guess’d 
I'here's something ;jOmg on of mieresl 
Behind him, not confe: i . 

And 1 have seen him whisk willi ‘uuldcn Mart 
iiutircly round, as he would face the cart, 

Which could he by no art, 

Because of cunning mechanism. Lord ! 

But how a proper notion to alford ? 

JJow possibly record, 

With any sort of mental satisfaction, 

The look of anguish—the immense distraction — 

- Pictured in face and action, 

When, wViisking round, he hath discovered llicn 
Five dogs,—all jolly dogs—be.siaes a jiair 
Of cats, most debonair, 

In high assembly met, sublimely lunching, 

Best liorse’s flesh in bn athless silence munching, 

While lie, poor beast 1 is crunching 
His unavailing teeth ?—You must be sensible 
'Tis aggravating—cruel—i ndefensiblc— 

Incomprehensible. 

And to his grave 1 do believe he ’ll go, 

Saif dog’s-meat dog, nor ever know 

W'hence^all those riches flow 
Which seem to spring about him where he is, 

Finding their way to every mouth but his.— 

I know such similes 

By some are censured as not being savoury ; 

But’^till it's better than to talk of “ knavery,” 

And “ wretched authors’ slavery,” 

With other words of ominous import. 

I much prefer a figure of this sort. 

And so, to cut it short, 

(For I abhor all poor rhetoric fuss,) 

Ask what the devil I mean—I answer thus, 

That doo’s a Genius. ' 
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OLIVER TWIST; 

OR, THE PARISH BOY’s PROGRESS. 

BY BOZ. 

ILLUSTRATED »Y GEORGE CRUIKSUANK 
CHAPTER THE FOURTEENTH. 



rOMPUrsiNO further particulars of OLIVE&’s stay at MR. BROWNLOw’s, 
wnn THE remarkable prediction which one MR. CttlMWIG 
uttered concebmino him, when he went out on an errand. 


Oliver soon recovered from the fainting-fit into which Mr. 
llrownlow’s abrupt exclamation had Jhrown him; and the sub¬ 
ject of the picture was carefully avoided, both by the old gentle¬ 
man and Mrs. Bedwin, in the conversation that ensued, which 
indeed bore no reference to Oliver’s history or prosyiects, but 
was confined to such topics as might amuse without exciting 
him. He was still too weak to get up to breakfast; but, when 
he came down into the housekeeper’s room next day, his lirst 
act was to cast an eager glance at the wall, in the hope of again 
looking on the face of the beautiful lady. His expectations 
were disappointed, however, for the jiicture had been removed. 

“Ah!” said the housekeeper, watching the direction of Oli¬ 
ver’s eyes. “ It i.s gone, you sec.” 

I s(*c it is, ma’am,” replied Oliver, with a sigh. “ Why 
have they taken it away ?" 

“ It lias been taken down, child, because Mr. Brownlow said, 
that, as it seemed to worry you, perhajis it might prevent your 
gi'tting well, you know',” rejoimd the old lady. 

“Oh, no, indeed it didn’t worry me, ma’am,” s<aid Oliver. “ I 
liked to sec it; I quite loved it,” 

“Well, well I” said the old lady, good-humouredly; “you 
get well as fast as ever you can, dear, and it shall be hung up 
again. There, I promise you that; now let us talk about some¬ 
thing else.” 

I’his was all the information Oliver could obtain about tlie 
picture at that time, and as the old lady had been .so kind to 
him ill liis illness, he ondeavourt*d to think no more of the sub¬ 
ject just then; so listened attentively to a great many stories she 
told him about an amiable and handsome dauglUer of hers, who 
was married to an amiable and bandsomo man, and lived in tin' 
country; and a son, who was clcrk*to a merchant in the M'est 
Indies, and who was also such a gejod young man, and wroti' 
such dutiful letters home four times a year, that it brouglil the 
tears into her eyes to talk about them. AVhen the old lady had 
expatiated a long time on the excellences of her fliildrcn, and the 
merits of her kind good husband besides, who liad been dead 
and gone, poor dear soul! just six-and-twenty years, it was time 
to have tea; and after tea she began to teach Oliver cribbage, 
which he learnt as quickly as she could teach, and at which 
game they pltiye^ with great interest and gravity, until it was 


OLIVEE TWIST, 


i4he invalid to have some warm wine and wider, wi^ & 
wy toast, and to go cosily to bed. 

.were happy days those of Oliver’s recovery. Every- 
tljdi^ Was so quiet, and neat, and orderly, everybody go kind 
yanA H ^tle, that after the noise and turbulence in the midst of 
had always lived, it seemed like heaven itself. He 
no sooner strojig enough to put his clothes on properly, 
than Mr. Brownlow caused a complete new suit, and a new cap, 
and a new pair of shoes, to be provided fear him. As Oliver 
was told that he might do what he liked w'ith the old clothes, 
he gave them to a servant who had been very kind to him, and 
asked hef to sell them to a*Jew, and keep the money for herself. 
This she very readily did; and, as Oliver looked out of the par¬ 
lour window, and saw the Jew roll them up in his bag^and 
walk away, he felt quite delighted to think that they were 
safely gone, and that there was now no possible danger of his 
ever being able to wear them again. They were sad rags, to 
tell fhe truth ; and Oliver had never had a new suit before. 

One evening, about a week after the affair of the picture, as 
Oliver was sitting talking to Mrs, Bedwin, there came a mes¬ 
sage down from Mr. Brownlow, that if Oliver Twist felt pretty 
wdl, he should like to see him in his study, and talk to him a 
little while. . 

** Bless us, and save us! wash your hands, and let me part 
your hair nicely for you, child,” said Mrs. Bedwin. “ Dear 
heart alive ! if we had known he would have asked for you, we 
would have put you a clean collar on, and made you as smart as 
sixpence.” 

Uliver did as the old lady bade him, and, although she la¬ 
mented grievously meanwhile that there was not even time to 
crimp the little frill that bordered his shirt-collar, he looked so 
delicate and handsome, despite that important personal advan¬ 
tage, that she went so far as to say, looking at him with great 
complacency from head to foot, that she really didn’t think it 
would have been possible on the longest notice to have made 
much difference in him for the better. 


Thus encouraged, Oliver tapped at the study door, and, on 
Mr. Brownlow c^ling to him to come in, found himself in a 
little back rooiq, quite full of books, with a window looking 
into some pleasant little gardens. There was a table drawn up 
before the window, at which Mr. Brownlow was seated reading. 
Wben he saw Oliver, he pushed the book away from him, and 
told him to come near the table and sit down. Oliver complied, 
marvelling where the people could be found to read such a 
great number ^ books as seemed to be written to make the 
winrld iidi^,,«^wbich is still a marvel to more experienced people 
than every day of their lives. 

u ffeod iiiuu^y books, are there not, my boy said 
the curiosity with v^ichfOliver sur¬ 
veyed^ ilpives that nmched &om thft floor ^tjPthe ceiling. 



dtnm fmm. ai7 

** A great number, sir/* replied CHiver ;>■ “ I iieyer saw io maiiy.” 

“ You shall read them If you behave well/ sauttbe old geii- 
theman kindly; ** and you will like that, better than looking at 
the outsides,-—that is, in some cases, because there are books 
of which the backs and covers are by far the best parte.” »■ 

* “ I suppose they are those heavy ones, sir,” said Oliver, point¬ 
ing to some large quartos with a good deal fit gilding about the 
binding. ’ 

“ Not those,” said the old gentleman, patting Oliver on the 
head, and smiling as he did so; ** but other equally heavy ones, 
though of a mucn smaller size. How should you like to grow 
up a clever man, and write books, ehl*” 

“ I think I would rather read them, sir,” replied Oliver. 

“ What! wouldn*t you like to be a book-writer said the 
old gentleman. 

Oliver considered a little while, and at last said he should 
think it would be a much better thing to be a bookseller ; ^pon 
which the old gentleman laughed heartily, and declared he had 
said a very go^ thing, which Oliver felt glad to have done, 
though he by no means knew what it was. 

“ Well, well,” said the old gentleman, composing his features, 
“ don't be afraid ; we won’t make an author of you, while there's 
an honest trade to be learnt, or brick-making to turn to.” 

^ Thank you, sir,” said Oliver; and at the earnest manner 
of his reply the old gentleman laughed again, and said some¬ 
thing about a curious instinct, which Oliver, not understanding, 
|)aid no very ^reat attention to. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Brownlow, speaking if possible in a kinder, 
but at the same time in a much more serious manner than 
Oliver had ever heard him speak in yet, “ I want you to pay 
great attention, my boy, to what I am going to say. I shall 
talk to you without any reserve, because I am sure you are as 
well able to understand me as many older persons would be.” 

“ Oh, don’t tell me you are going to send me away, sir, 
pray f” exclaimeii Oliver, alarmed by the serious tone of the old 
gentleman's commencement; “ don't turn me out of doors to 
wander in the streets again. Let me stay here and be a servant. 
Don't send me back to the wretched place 1 came from. Have 
mercy upon a poor boy, sir; do t” » 

“ My dear child,” said the old j^ntleman, moved by the 
warmth of Oliver’s sudden appeal, ‘^ou need not be afraid of 
my deserting you, unless you give me cause.” 

“ I never, never will, sir,” interpos^ Oliver. 

** I hope not,” rejoined the old ^ntleman ; do not think 
you ever will. I have been deceived before, in the objects whom 
1 have endeavoured to benefit; but I feel strongly disposed to 
trust yout, nevertheless, and more strongly interested in your 
behalf than 1 can well account for, even to myself. The persons 
on whom I have bestowed my dearest love lie deep in^ their 
graves; biit, although the happiness and delight of my life lie 





them ttion^ ; it 'Ought, I'tl^lok, lor it x«0iio 

darofttiao.*^'*‘’■■• ^ ^ ../ ■' 

4^ the oM genteiaii sahl this in a low vtilee, xoore to 'him¬ 
self than to h» companion, and remained silaat lor a i^ort time 
afterwards, OHvar sat quite stiQ, almost afraid to brrathei 

** Well, well,'' add tlie old gentleman at lenj^h in a mmre 
cheerful voice, “ I only say this, because you nave a young 
heart; and knowing that 1 have suffered great pain and sor- 
row, yoi^ wilLbe more carqful, perhaps, not to wound me again. 
You say you are an orphan, without a friend in the world; and 
all the inquiries 1 have been able to make confirm the statement. 
Let me hear your story; where you came from, who brought 
you up, and bow you got into the company in which I found 
you. Speak the truth; and if 1 find you have committed no 
criiee, you vrill never be friendless while I live.” 

Oliver's sobs quite checked his utterance for some minutes { 
and just when be was on the point of beginning to relate how 
he had been brought up at the farm, and carried to the work- 
house by Mr. Bumble, a peculiarly impatient little double- 
knock was heard at the street-door, and the servant, running 
up stairs, announced Mr. Grimwig. 

“ Is he coming up P* inquired Mr. Brownlow. » 

“Yes* sir,” replied the servant. “He asked if there were 
miy muffins in the house, and, when I told him yes, be said he 
had come to tea.” 

Mr. Brownlow smiled, and, turning to Oliver, said Mr. Grim¬ 
wig was an old friend of his, and he must not mind his being a 
litSe rough in his manners, for he was a worthy creature at 
bottom, as he had reason to know. 

“ Shall I go down stairs, sir ?” inquired Oliver. 

“ No,” replied Mr. Brownlow; “ I would rather you stopped 
rhere.” 

At this moment there walked into the room, supporting him- 
srif by a thick stick, a stout old gentleman, latber lame in one 
leg, who was dressed in a blue coat, striped waistcoat, nankeen 
hPeetAkes and gaiters, and a broad-brimmed white bat, with the 
sides turned up with green. A very small-plaited shirt-frill 
ktuck out from ms waistcoat, and a very long steel watch-chakr, 
with' notbii^ but a key at the end, dangled loosdy betow it. 

ends ofnis white neckerchief were twiked into a ball about 
the sine of an oranj^;—-the variety of riiapes into which his 
o^jslitohance wes tifimkl defy description. He had a mamim' 
Iff romkd on one side when he spoke, and 

corners of his eyes et the same tim^ which 
I ^ l;he belu^er cff a parrot; In tirii atritude 

Im appeiuwnoe; imd,^ h6ld- 
at arm's lengthy ^elaiihed 

in a mscotttenieo yoiec, 



' ^ I 





doip^ ^tt? It \» ^ipost Wfod^rlul 
aad extriKKrdioafv ihii^ tbftt I caii't,cidl:fi|;»,PAo*Ai)Q«tM but 1 

I Ve been lamed with oran^ped once, and 1 know oami^poel 
will be nij dei^hrut last*; lit will,! 4st;: orangoif^jadlLr^t ]^^ 
dealh, or 1H ba oonlent to -eat own Imc^, sir. 1- ^ This m»’ 
the handsome offer with which Mr* Grimwig backed and con¬ 
firmed nearly evei 7 asaerticm he mad4;^ and it Was the more 
Aguiar in his erne, because, even admitting, for the sake of 
argumemt, the posdbility of scientific improvements being ever 
brought to that pass wmch will enable a gentleman to eat his 
Own head in the event of his being so disposed, Mr. Grim wig's 
head was such a particulmrly lar^^ on^ that the most sangume 
man alive could hardly entertain a hope of being able to get 
through it at a sitting, to put entirely out of the question a 
very thick coating of powder. 

** 1*11 eat my head, sir,’* repeated Mr. Grimwig, striking^ his 
stick upon die ground. ** Hallo!. what’s ^that ?*' he added, 
looking at Oliver, and retreating a pace or two. 

“ This is young Oliver Twist, whom we were speaking 
about,** said Mr. Brownlow. 

Oliver bowed. 

“ You dem’t mean to say that *8 the boy that had the fever, I 
hope?** said Mr. Grimwig, recoiling a little further. “ Wait a 
minute, don’t speak: stop—” continued Mr. Grimwig abruptly, 
losing dl dread of the fever in his triumph at the discovm’y; 
“ that *8 the boy that had the orange! If that’s not the, boy, 
sir, that had the orange, and threw this bit of peel upon the 
staircase, 1 'll eat my Imad and his too.*' 

** No, no, he has not had one,” said Mr. Brownlow, laughii^. 
“ Come, put down your hat, and speak to my young friend.” 

** I feel strongly on this subject, sir,” said the irritable old gen¬ 
tleman, drawing off bis gloves. “ There's ;dway$ more or less 
orange-peel on the pavement in our street, and I know it's put. 
there by the surgeon's boy at the corner. A young woman 
stumble over a bit last night, and fell against my garden-nul- 
ings; directly she got up 1 saw her loc^ towards his infernal 
red lamp with the nantomime-light. * Don't go to him,* 1 call¬ 
ed out of the window, ‘ he's an assassin,—a *man-trap !* So 
he is. If he is not-r—*' Here the irascible old gentleman 
gave a great knock on the ground wfih his stick, whi^ was al¬ 
ways i^erstood by his frien^ to imply the customary offer 
whenever it was not expressed in words. Then, still keeping his 
stick in his hand, he sat down, and, opening a double eye-glass 
winch he wore attached to a broad black riband, took a view of 
Olirm*, who,, seeing that he was the object of inspection, colour¬ 
ed, and buwed again. II 

« Yjigl the^^.i8 it?” said Mr. Grimwig, at length. 

; ! ‘<Tha$ ia jtbe boy,” rejfiied Mr* Brownlow, nodding good* 
bumoorecQy ta CMiver. 




‘ £ ]s^t ai^ befttel*, thank jotit, 8iry'*' j^)Med Oliver. 

' Mr. Brownlov, seeming to apprehend thxt hi» sin^lai' IHend 
was about to say something disagreeable, adced Olmr to step 
down stairs, and tell Mrs. Bedwin they were ready for tea, 
which, itf he dhl not half like the visitcw's manner, he was very 
happy to do. r 

“ He is a nice-looking* boy, is he not ?” inquired Mr. Brown- 
low. 

** I don’t know,” replied Giimwig, pettishly. 

**Don't know?” 

” No, I don’t know. I never see any difference in boys. I 
only know two sorts of boys,—mealy boys, and beef-faced boys.” 

And which is Oliver ?” 

** Mealy. 1 know a friend who's got a beef-faced boy; a 
fine boy they call him, with a round head, and red cheeks, and 
glaiang eyes; a horrid boy, with a body and limbs that appear 
to be swelling out of the seams of his blue clothes—witn the 
voice of a pilot, and the appetite of a wolf. I know him, the 
wretch!” 

“ Come,” said Mr. Brownlow, “ these are not the characteris¬ 
tics of young Oliver Twist; so he needn’t excite your wrath.” 

** They are not,” replied Grimwig. “ He may have worse.” 

Here Mr. Brownlow coughed impatiently, which appeared to 
afford Mr. Grimwig the most exquisite delight. 

“He may have worse, I say,” repeated Mr. Grimwig. 
“ Where does he come from ? Who is he? What is he ? He 


has had a fever—what of that? Fevers are not peculiar to 
good people, are they ? Bad people have fevers sometimes, 
they, eh? 1 knew a m^an that was hung in Jamaica for 
mliraering his master; he had had a fever six times; he wasn’t 
recommended to mercy on that account. Pooh ! nonsense!” 

Now, the fact was, that, in the inmost recesses of his own 
heart, Mr. Grimwig was strongly disposed to admit that Oliver's 
appearance and manner were unusually prepossessing, but he 
1^ a strong appetite for contradiction, sharpened on this occa¬ 
sion by the finding of the orange-peel; and inwardly determining 
^at no man sboiud dictate to him whether a boy was well-look¬ 
ing or not, he had resolved from the first to oppose his friend. 
When Mr, Brownlow admitted that on no one point of inquiry 
could he yet return any satisfactory answer, and that he had 
potfitponed any investigation into Oliver’s previous history until 


he riuHi^t the boy was strong enough to bear it, Mr. Grimwig 
chutkled maliciouriy, and demandeo, with a sneer, whether the 
houl^Wi^r iyae in the habit of counting the plate at night; be- 
ca^ H^ ^'dn't find a tablorspoon ca* two misring book sun- 
«by« be would be content to et cetera. 

. cdthoi^ himself somewhat cf an im- 

knowing his fond’s peculiarities, We With 
great go^ humour; and as Mr. GrimwigV at teaf was gracious- 
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ly pleased lo express his etitire approval^^f tbe lauffins^ matters 
went on xery ^noothly, and OUxerj who mock one of the party, 
he^n to feel more at Ids ease than he had yet done in the fierce 
old gentleman’s presence. 

** And when are you going to heair a full, true, and particular 
account of the life and adventmres of Oliver Twist?'’ asked 
Grirowig of Mr. Brownlow, at the conclusion of the meal: look¬ 
ing sideways at Oliver as he resumed the subject. 

“ To-morrow morning,” replied Mr. Brownlow. “ I would 
rather he was alone with me at the time. Come up to me to¬ 
morrow morning at ten o'clock, mjj dear.” 

'♦Yes, sir,” replied Oliver. He answered with some hesita¬ 
tion, because he was confused by Mr. Grimwig's looking so hard 
at him. 

“ I '11 tell you what,” whispered that gentleman to Mr. 
Brownlow; “ he won’t come up to you to-morrow morning. I 
saw him hesitate. He is deceiving you, my dear friend.’i 

“ I 'll swear he is not,” replied Mr. Brownlow, warmly. 

♦‘ If he is not,” said Mr. Grimwig, “ I’ll-” and down 

went the stick. 

*♦ I ’ll answer for that boy's truth with my life,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, knocking the table. 

“ And I for his falsehood with my head,” rejoined Mr. Grim¬ 
wig, knocking the table also. 

“We shall see,” said Mr. Brownlow, checking his rising pas¬ 
sion. 

“We will,” replied Mr- Grimwig, with a provoking smile; 
“ we will.” 

As fate would have it, Mrs. Bedwin chanced to bring in at 
this moment a small parcel of books which Mr. Brownlow had 
that morning purchased of the identical bookstall-keeper who 
has already figured in this history; which having laid on tlie 
table, she prepared to leave the room. 

“ Stop the txjy, Mrs. Bedwin,” said Mr. Brownlow; “ there is 
something to go back.” 

“ He has gone, sir,” replied Mrs. Bedwin. 

“ CaD after him,” said Mr. Brownlow; it's particular. He’s 
a poor man, and they are not paid for. There are some books 
to be taken back, too.” • 

The street-door was opened. Oliver ran one way, and the 
girl another, and Mrs. Bedwin stood on the step and screamed 
for the boy; but there was no boy in sight, and both Oliver and 
the cHrl returned in a breathless state to report that there were 
no tidings of him. « 

“ Dear me, I am very sorry for that,”exclaimed Mr. Brownlow; 
“ I particularly wished those books to be returned to-night.” 

“Send Oliver with them,”said Mr. Grimwig, with afi ironical 
smile; “ he will be sure to deliver them safely, you know.” 

“Yes; .do let me take them, if you please, sir,”, said Oliver; 

1 ’ll run^l the way, sir.” 
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Mr.Qtimwig deCczmlaiKl li^ t]|«t «liaiU(l« Alia OJ !ij« 
di^fttge of the comQaisaioo fico've to him th^ iiyuetioe of hie 
snspicuHia, on thU head at least, at omse. 

^*You shaU ^ my desuc,'* said the old g^atleniaii. **Tbe 
books are on a <mair bj,iny table. Fetch them down.'* 

Oliver, delighted to be of use, brought down the books under 
his arm in a great bustle, and waited, cap in hand, to hear 
what message he was to take. 

** You are to say,'' said Mr, Brownlow, glancing steadily at 
Grimwig,—“ you are to say lhat you have brought those bwks 
back, and that you have come to pay the four pound ten 1 owe 
him. This is a five-pound note, so you will have to bring me 
back ten shillings change.*' 

“ I won't be ten minutes, sir,” replied Oliver, eagerly; and, 
havin^buttoned up the bank-note in bis jacket pocket, and 
placedthe books carefully under his arm, he made a respectful 
DOW, and left the room. Mrs. Bedwin followed him to the street- 
door, giving him many directions about the nearest way, and 
the name of the bookseller, and the name of the street, all of 
which Oliver said he clearly understood; and, having super- 
added many injunctions to be sure and not take cold, the care¬ 
ful old lady at length permitted him to depart. 

** Bless his sweet face!" said the old lady, looking after him. 

I can’t bear, somehow, to let him go out of my sight.'* 

At this moment Oliver looked gaily round, and nodded be¬ 
fore he turned the corner. The old lady smilingly returned his 
salutation, and, closing the door, went l^k to her own room. 

** Let me see; he 'll be back in twenty minutes, at the long¬ 
est,'* said Mr. Brownlow, pulling out his watch, and placing it 
on the table. “It will be dark by that time.** 

“ Oh! you reaUy expect him to come back, do you ?’* in¬ 
quired Mr. Grimwig. 

“ Don’t you asked Mr. Brownlow, smiling. 

The spirit of contradiction was strong in Mr. Grimwig’s 
at the moment, and it was rendered stronger by his 
iGrieuid's confident smile. 

“ No,’* he said, ^smiting the table with his fist, “ I do n<it. 
Th^ boy has got a new suit of clothes on his back, a set of valu¬ 
able bc»ks under his arm, and a five-pound note in his pocket; 
be ‘U jdn bis old friends the thieves, and laugh at you. If ever 
that boy returns to this house, sir, I *11 eat my head.” 

With these woqds he drew his chair closer to the table, and 
th<^ tb? twp friends sat in silent expectation, with the watch 
betwe#i It is worthy of remark, as iUostrating the iin- 

port||ibAI|iip our own judgments, and the pride with 

wbii^,iylrijfit,lmmfllir mott rash atd hasty condusionB, that, 

♦ bad-hearted man, and would 
bavt been unndguedly wrry to see his respected friend duped 


atid 

tliat ffidmaot that Oliver Twiit wi^t sol coidc liack. 4^1 aueh 
contradictions U human nature maae tip ? 

It grevr so dark that the hgam on the dial were searody die* 
cernible; but there the two old gentlemen ocnttiniwd to mt in 
silence^ with the tratch between them. 

CHAVTBB THB PlfTERflTH. 

SEEWIHO now ▼»»» EtWP pr OUVEB twist, TBB USBBY old /BW AWD 

MISS KAKCY WERE. 

If it did not come strictly within the scope and bearing of my 
long-considered intentions and plans regarding this prose epic 
(for such I mean it to be,l to leave the two old gentlemen sitting 
with the watch between tnem long after it grew too dark to see 
it, and both doubting Oliver's return, the one in triumph, and 
the other in sorrow, I might take occasion to entertain the 
reader with many wise refiections on the obvious impolicy of 
ever attempting to do good to our fellowcreatures where there 
is no hope of earthly reward; or rather on the strict policy of 
betraying some slignt degree of charity or sympathy in one par¬ 
ticularly unpromising case, and then abandoning such weak¬ 
nesses for ever. I am aware that, in advising even this slight 
dereliction from the paths of prudence and worldliness, 1 lay 
myself open to the censure of many excellent and respectable per¬ 
sons, who have long walked therein; but I venture to contend, 
nevertheless, that the advantages of the proceeding are manifold 
and lasting. As thus: if the object selected should happen most 
unexpectedly to turn out well, and to thrive and amend upon 
the assistance you have afforded him, he will, in pure gratitude 
and fulness of heart, laud your goodness to the skies; your 
character will be thus established, and you will pass through 
the world as a most estimable person, who does a vast deal of 
good in secret, not one-twentieth part of which will ever see the 
light. If, on the contrary, his bad character become notorious, 
and his profligacy a by-word, you place yourself in the excel¬ 
lent position ox having attempted to bestow relief most disinter¬ 
estedly ; of having become misanthropical in consequence of the 
treachery of its object; and of having made a rash and solemn 
vow, (which no one regrets more than yourself,) never to help or 
relieve any man, woman, or child again, l^st you should be si¬ 
milarly deceived. I know a gr^t numl^r of persons in both 
situations at this moment, and I can safely assert that they are 
the most generally respect^ and esteemed of any in the whole 
circle of my acquaintance. 

But, as Mr. Btrownlow was not one of these*; as he obstinately 
persevered in doing good for its own sake, and the gratification 
of heart it yielded nira; as no failure dispirited him, and no in¬ 
gratitude in individual cases tempted him to wreak his vengeance 
on the whole human race, I shall not enter into any such di¬ 
gression iQ this place: and, if this be not a sufilcient reason lor 





I liilte r idd» iiiileecl) i wlioll;^ 
“o«e* stated: wbich is, that it Ibrms " no 

part of my odgihai intention «> to do. 

in the obscnre parlour of a low publiobouse, situate in the 
filthiest part of Little Saifron-Hill,—a dark and gloomy den, 
where a flaring ^s-light burnt all dajr in the winter-time, and 
where no ray of sun. ever shone in the summer,—there sat, 
brooding over a little pewter measure and a small glass, strong¬ 
ly imprecated with the smell of liquor, a man in a velveteen 
coat, drab shorts, half-boots, dnd stockings, whom, even by that 
dim light, no experienced ag^nt of police would have hesitated 
for one instant to recognise as Mr. William Sikes. At his feet 
sat a white-coated, red-eyed dog, who occupied himself alter¬ 
nately in winking at his master with both eyes at the same time, 
and in licking a large, fresh cut on one side of his mouth, 
which appearm to be the result of some recent conflict. 

“ Kgep quiet, you warmint! keep quiet!” said Mr. Sikes, 
suddenly breaking silence. Whether his meditations were so 
intense as to be msturbed by the dog’s winking, or whether his 
feelings were so wrought upon by his reflections that they required 
all the relief derivable from kicking an unoflending animal to 
allay them, is matter for argument and consideration. What¬ 
ever was the cause, the effect was a kick and a curse bestowed 
upon the dog simultaneously. 

Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries inflicted upon 
them by their masters; but Mr. Sikes’s dog, having faults of 
temper in common with his owner, and labouring perhaps, at this 
moment, under a powerful sense of injury, made no more ado 
but at once fixed his teeth in one of the half-boots, and, having 
given it a good hearty shake, retired, growling, under a form : 
thereby just escaping the pewter measure which Mr. Sikes le¬ 
velled at his head. 

“You would, would you?” said Sikes, seizing the poker in 
one hand, and deliberately opening with the other a large clasp- 
knife, which he drew from his pocket. “ Come here, you born 
devil I Come here! D’ye hear ?” 

The dog no doubt heard, because Mr. Sikes spoke in the very 
hardest key of a very harsh voice; but, appearing to entertain 
some unaccountable objection to having his throat cut, he re¬ 
main^ where he was, and growled more fiercely than before, at 
the same time grasping the end of the poker between his teeth, 
hiring at it like a wild beast. 

Thli resistance only infuriated Mr. Sikes the more; so, drop¬ 
ping his kiia^, he began to assaif the animal most furi- 
ott^, ,|||^ d<^ Jumped from right to left, and from left to 
rigbt;,jM|^|» growling, and barking; the roan thrust and 

; and the straggle was reach- 
one’‘or other,'when, the door sud- 
darted out, leaving Bill Sikes with the 
and rite mt^knife in his hands. 
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'* There must el wap be two parties to a says the old 

a^age 'f and Mr. Sikes, Being disappoint^ the dog’s presence, 
ai^ once transferred the quarrel to tne new-comer. 

“ What the devil do you come in between me and my dog 
for ?” said Sikes with a fierce gesture. 

“ I didn’t know, my dear, I didn’t know,” replied Fagin 
humbly—for the Jew was the new-comer. 

“ Didn’t know, you white-liverctt thief!” growled Sikes. 
“ Couldn’t you hear the noise ?” 

“ Not a sound of it, as I ’ra a living man, Bill,” replied the 
Jew. 

“ Oh no, you hear nothing, you Hon’t,” retorted Sikes with a 
fierce sneer, “ sneaking in and out, so as nobody hears how you 
come or go. I wish you had been the dog, Fagin, half a mi¬ 
nute ago.” 

Why ?” inquired the Jew with a forced smile. 

“ ’Cause the government, as cares for the lives of such men as 
you, as haven’t half the pluck of curs, lets a man kill his dog how 
he likes,” replied Sikes, shutting the knife up with a very expres¬ 
sive look ; ** that’s why.” 

The Jew rubbed.his hands, and, sitting down at the table, 
affected to laugh at the pleasantry of his friend,—obviously 
very ill at his ease, however. 

“ Grin away,” said Sikes, replacing the poker, and surveying 
him with savage contempt; “ grin away. You ’ll never have the 
laugh at me, though, unless it *s behind a nightcap. I’ve got 
the upper hand over you, Fagin; and, d— me. I’ll keep it. 
There. If I go, you go; so take care of me.” 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said the Jew, “ I know all that; we 
—we—have a mutual interest, Bill,—a mutual interest.” 

** Humph!” said Sikes, as if he thought the interest lay 
rather more on the Jew’s side than on his. “ Well, what have 
you got to say to me ?” 

“ ft’s all passed safe through the melting-pot,” repHed Fagin, 
“ and this is your share. It’s rather more than it ought to be, 
my dear; but as I know you ’ll do me a good turn another time, 
anch-- 

“’Stow that gammon,” interposed the robber impatiently. 
“ Where is it ? Hand over!” , * 

“ Yes, yes. Bill; give me time, give me time,” replied the 
Jew soothingly. “ Here it is—all'isafe.” As he spok^ he drew 
forth an old cotton handkerchief from his breast, and, untying 
a large knot in one corner, produced a small brown-paper packet, 
which Sikes snatching from him, hastily opened, and proceeded 
to count the sovereigns it contained. 

“ This is all, is it ?” inquired Sikes. 

** AU,” replied, the J ew. 

“ You haven’t opened the parcel and swallowed one or two 
as you come along, have you?” inquired Sikes suspiciously. 
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**Di^'t pwii <* a injured loolc at the qtt^on; you *te doni it 
UHOty a time. Jerk the tinkler.” n 

^ These words, in plain English, conveyed an injtmetion to 
rittg the bell. It was answered by anothar Jew, younger 
than Fagtn, but nearly as vile and repulsive in appearance. * 

Bill Sikes merely pointed to the empty measure, and the Jew, 
perfectly understanding the hint, retired to fill it, previously 
exchan^ng a remarkaole look with Fagin, who raised his eyes 
for an instant as if in expectation of it, and shook his head in 
reply so slightly that the action would have been almost imper¬ 
ceptible to a third person. It was lost upon Sikes, who was 
stooping at the moment to fie the hoot-lace which the dog had 
torn. Possibly if he had observed the brief interchange of sig¬ 
nals, he might have thought that it boded no good to him. 

“ Is anybody here, Barneyinquired Fagin, speaking—'now 
that Sikes was looking on—without raising his eyes from the 
ground. 

** Cot a shoul,” replied Barney, whose words, whether they 
came from the heart or not, made their way through the nose. 

“ Nobody ?” inquired Fagin in a tone of surprise, which per¬ 
haps might mean that Barney was at liberty to tell the truth. 

“ Dobody but Biss Dadsy,” replied Barney. 

“ Miss Nancy V* exclaimed Sikes. “ Where ? Strike me 
blind, if I don’t honor that ’ere girl for her native talents.” 

“She’s bid havid a plate of wiled beef id the bar,” replied 
Barney. 

“ Send her here,” said Sikes, pouring out a glass of liquor; 
“ send her here.** 

Barney looked timidly at Fa^n, as if for permission; the 
Jew remaining silent, and not lining his eyes from the ground, 
be retired, and presently returned ushering in Mis^ Nancy, 
who was decorated with the bonnet, apron, basket, and street- 
door key complete. 

“You are on the' scent, are you, Nancy?” inquired Sik^, 
proffering the glass. 

“Yes, I am, Bill,” repUed the young lady, disposing of its 
ooptents; “ and tired enou^ of it I am, too. The young 
hnit^ bemi iH and confined to the crib; and——” 

Ah, Nain^, 4ear!” said Fagin, looking up. 

Now, whether a peculiar contraction of the Jew's red eye- 
and a half-closing 6f his deeply-set eyes, warned Miss 
Nan# thatwas disposed to be too communicative, is not a 
matter of imleh importance. The fact is all we need care for 
JiAraj and the fet is, ^at she suddenly checked herself, and, 
with several gracious smiles upon Mr. Sikes, turned the conver- 
to mattm. In awut ten minutes’ time, Mr. Fagin 
of cou^ingi «pon which Miss Nattcy 
polled yia|t] pm; her shoulderi, and declared it was time to 
^^o.; Hr. Sik^ finding that he was walking a short part of her 
himself^ exixresaea his intention of accompanying her: and 
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they,went away together, followed at a little distance by the 
dog, who slunh out of a back-yard as loon as his master was 
out of sight. 

The Jew thrust his head out of the room door when Sikes 
had left it, looked after him as he walked up the dark passage, 
shook his clenched fist, muttered a deep curse, and then with a 
horrible grin reseated himself at the table, where he was soon 
deeply absorbed in the interesting pages bf the Hue and CiT. 

Meanwhile Oliver Twist, little dreaming that he was within 
so very short a distance of the merry old gentleman, was on bis 
way to the bookstall. When he got into Clerkenwell he acci¬ 
dentally turned down a by-street which was not exactly in his 
way; but not discovering his mistake till he had got halfway 
down it, and knowing it must lead in the right direction, he did 
pot think it worth while to turn back, and so marched on as 
quickly as he could, with the books under his arm. 

He vpas walking along, thinking how happy and contented he 
ought to feel, and how much he would give for only one look at 
poor little Dick, who, starved and beaten, might lying dead 
at that very moment, when he was startled by a young woman 
screaming out very loud, “ Oh, my dear brother !” and he had 
hardly looked up to sm what the matter was, when he was 
stopped by having a pair of arms thrown tight round his neck. 

“ Don't 1” cried Oliver struggling. Let go of me. Who is 
it ? What are vou stopping me for 

The only reply to this, was a great number of loud lamen- 
tations from the young woman who had embraced him, and 
who had got a little basket and a street-door key in her hand. 

“ Oh my gracious f” said the young woman, I *ve found 
him I Oh, Oliver! Oliver! Oh, you naughty boy, to make 
me suffer such distress on your account! Come home, dear, 
conic. Oh, I've found him. Thank gracious goodness heaving, 
I Vc found him!" With these incoherent exclamations the 
young woman burst into another fit of crying, and got so dread¬ 
fully nysterical, that a couple of women who came up at the 
moment asked a butcher's boy, with a shiny head of hair 
anointed with suet, who was also looking on, whether he didn't 
think he had better run for the doctor. To which the butcher’s 
boy, who appeared of a lounging, not to say indolent disposi¬ 
tion, replied that be thought not. 

“ Oh, no, no, never mind,” said the young woman, grasping 
Oliver’s hand; **I'm better now. Come hmne idirect||, you 
cruel boy, come.” 

“ What's the matter, ma’am ?” inquired one of the women. 

** Oh, ma'am,” replied the young woman, •* he ran away near 
a month ago from nis parents, who are hard-working and re¬ 
spectable people, and joined a set of thieves and bad characters, 
and almost broke his mother’s heart.” v 

** Young wretch V* said one woman. 
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" Go home, do, ydu little hrute,” said the other. , r 

“ I not,” replied Oliver, greatly alarmed. “ I don’t know 
her. 1 haven’t got any aster, or father and mother either, 
an orahan; I live at Fentonville.” 

“ Ob, only hear him, how be braves it out!” cried the young 


woman. ^ , 

“ Why, it’s Nancy !” exclaimed Oliver, who now saw her face 
for the first time, and started back in irrepressible astonishment. 

“ You see he knows me,” cried Nancy, appealing to the by¬ 
standers. “ He can’t help himself. Make him come home, 
there’s good people, or he ’ll kill his dear mother and father, 
and break my heart!” • 

“ What the devil’s this ?” said a man, bursting out of a beer- 
shop, with a white dog at his heels; “ young Oliver! Come home 
to your poor mother, you young dog ! come home directly.” 

“ I don'‘t belong to them. I don’t know them. Help ! help !” 
cried Oliver, struggling in the man’s powerful grasp. 

“Help!” repeated the man. “Yes; I ’ll help you, you 
young rascal t What books are these ? You *ve been a stealing 
’em, have you Give ’em here !” With these words the man 
tore the volumes from his grasp, and struck him violently on 
the head. 

“ That’s right I” cried a looker-on, from a garret window. 
“ That’s the only way of bringing him to his senses!” 

“ To be sure,” cried a sleepy-faced carpenter, casting an ap¬ 
proving look at the garret-window. 

“ It ’ll do him go^ !” said the two women. 

“ And he shall have it, too!” rejoined the man, administering 
another blow, and seizing Oliver by the collar. “ Come on, you 
young villain! Here, Bull's-eye, mind him, boy! mind him !” 

Weak with recent illness, stupified by the blows and the 
suddenness of the attack, terrified by the fierce growling of the 
dog and the brutality of the man, and overpowered by uie con¬ 
viction of the bystanders that he was really the hardened little 
wretch he was described to be, what could one poor child do ? 
Darkness had set in; it was a low neighbourhood; no help was 
near; resistance was useless. In another moment he was drag- 
Md into a labyrinth of dark, narrow courts, and forced along 
^m at a pace which rendered the few cries he dared to give 
utterance to, wholly unintelli^pble. It was of little moment, 
indeed, whether they were intelligible or not, for there was no-< 
body to care for them bad they been ever so plain. 

The gas-li^ps were lighted; Mrs. Bedwin wiw waiting anx¬ 
iously at the open door; the servant had run up the jstreet 
twi^y tin^ to ^ if there were any traces of Oliver; and 
srill, we Iwp iOld j^tlemai sat peteeveringly in the dark par- 





THE POISONERS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

BY OBOROB HOOABTH. 

There are few things in the hUtorj^ of mankind more extraordi¬ 
nary than the frightful extent to whicn the crime of secret poisoning 
was carried^ in several countries of Europte, during a large portion of 
the seventeenth century. It appears to have taken its rise in Italy, 
where it prevailed to a degree that is almost incredible. The in¬ 
strument chiefly used in its perpetration was a liquid called aqua, 
tc^aauiy from the name of Tofania, its •inventor, a woman who has 
acquired an infamous celebrity. According to the account of Hoff¬ 
mann, the famous physician, this woman confessed that she had Used 
this liquid in poisoning above* six hundred persons; and Gmelin says 
that more people were destroyed by it than by the plague, which had 
raged for some time before it came into use. This crime also pre¬ 
vailed, though for a shorter time and to a smaller extent, in ^qpce; 
and was far from being unknown in England. We intend to give our 
readers such information as we have collected on this curious sub¬ 
ject ; and though the most regular way might be to begin with the 
Signora Tofania herself, and the diffusion of her practices in her own 
country, we prefer giving at present the history of the most emiiTent 
of her followers, the Marchioness de Brinvillier, whose atrocities 
created so much excitement in France in the time of Louis thp Four¬ 
teenth, as we shall thus be enabled at once to place the matter in its 
most striking light. We have consulted, we believe, most^ of the 
French works in which there are any particulars respecting this lady; 
and our readers may take the following as a faithful account of her 
life. 

Marie-Marguerite d'Aubray was the daughter of M. d'Aubray, a 
gentleman who held a considerable judicial office in Paris. In 1651 
she married the Marquis de Brinvillier. The match was a suitable 
one, both in respect to station and property. The marquis had 
estates of thirty thousand livres a-year; and his wife, who had two 
brothers and a sister, brought him a fortune of two hundred thousand 
livres, with the prospect of a considerable share of her father's inhe¬ 
ritance. Tlie marchioness enjoyed the gifts of nature as well as of 
fortune. Her figure was not remarkably handsome, but her face was 
round and pretty, with a serene and quiet expression; and she had 
an air aS innocence, simplicity, and ^od-nature which gained the 
confidence of everybody who had any intercourse with her. 

The Marquis de Birinvillier was cctk>nel of a regiment of foot. 
While on service, he had contracted an inUma^ with a gentlemw of 
the name of St. Croix, a captain of cavalry. There was some mys¬ 
tery about this nqan's birth. It was known that he was from Mont- 
auban. Some jiAought him an ille^timate Mion of»a noble house; 
others said he i^longed to a respectable family; but all agreed that 
he was totally desUtute of the gifts of fortune. , r u’ u 

The part which this personage acted in the occurrences of which 
we are about to give a sketch, makes it worth wWle to rep^t the de¬ 
scription of him contained in some of the memotfs of the time. His 
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countenance was handsome and intelligent; he was remarkably cour¬ 
teous and obUgbg, and entered into any benevolent or pious propibsal 
with the same ^acrity with which he agreed to commit a crime. 
He was vindictive, susceptible of love, and jealous to madness. His 
CKtravagance was unbounded, and, being unsupported by any regular 
income, led him into every sort of wickedness. Some years before 
his death, he assumed an appbarance of devotion, and it is said even 
wrote some tracts on religious subjects. 

The Marquis de BrinvilTier was much addicted to pleasure. St. 
Croix got into his good graces, and was introduced into his house. 
At first he was only the husband’s friend, but presently he became the 
wife's lover; and their attachment became mutual. The dissipation 
of the marquis's life prevented him from observing his wife’s conduct, 
so that the pair carried on a guilty commerce without any suspicion 
on his part. His affairs became so disordered, that his wife suc¬ 
ceeded, on this ground, in obtaining a Separation, and after this paid 
no respect to decency or concealment in her connexion with her 
paramour. Scandalous, however, as her conduct was, it made no 
impnession on the mind of the marquis, whose apathy induced the 
marchioness's father, M. d’Aubray, to use his paternal authority. He 
obtained a lettre de cachet against St. Croix, who was arrested one day 
when he was in a carriage with the marchioness, and carried to the 
Bastile, where he remained for a year. 

Absence, far from abating the marchioness’s passion, only inflamed 
it; and the constraint to which she found it necessary to subject her¬ 
self in order to prevent a second separation, inflamed it still more. 
She conducted herself, however, with such apparent propriety, that 
she regained her father’s favour, and even his confidence. St. Croix 
availed himself of the power which love had given him over his mis¬ 
tress to root out every good principle or feeling from her mind. 
Under his horrid lessons she became a monster, whose atrocities, we 
hope and believe, have hardly ever been paralleled. He resolved to 
take a dreadful revenge on the family of D’Aubray, and at the sanjc 
time to get his whole property into the possession of the marchio¬ 
ness, that they might spend it together in guilty pleasures. 

While St. Croix was in the Bastile, he had formed an acquaintance 
with an Italian of the name of Exili, to whom he communicated his 
views. Exili excited him to vengeance, and taught him the way to 
obtain it with impunity. Poisoning may be called, jjar exceUence^ an 
Italian art. With many fine qualities, vindictiveness and subtlety 
must be acknowledged to be strong features in the character of that 
people; and hen^e their early superiority in this art of taking the 
most deadly, and at the same time the safest, revenge on their ene¬ 
mies. It appears, accordingH'. (as we have already said,) that it was 
fron^ the Italians that the poisoners of other countries derived their 
skill. They acquired the arc of composing poisons so disguised in 
their appearance and subtle in their effects, that they baffled the pe¬ 
netration and aW of the physicians of that age. Some were slow, 
and consumed the vitals of the victim by almost imperceptible de- 
]weei';1 d^ers were sudden and violent in their action; but few of 
Btiim left traces of their real nature, for the symptoms they pro¬ 

duced were generally so equivocal, that they might be ascribed to 
many ordtory diseases, St. Croix greedily devoured the instruc- 
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tumA of his fellow-prisoner, and left the Baslile prepared to exercise 
his inffernal art. 

His first object of vengeance was M. d'Aubray himself; and he 
soon found means to persuade the daughter to become the agent in 
the destruction of her father. The old gentleman had a house m the 
country, where he used to spend his vacations. All his fondness for 
his daughter, whom he now believed to have been more sinned 
against than sinning,” had returned; afid she, on her part, behaved 
to him with an appearance of affectionate duty. She anxiously at¬ 
tended to his every comfort; and, as his health had suffered from the 
fatigues of fiis o65ce, she employed herself in superintending the pre¬ 
paration of nice and nourishing broths, which she gave him herself 
with every appearance of tender care. It is needless to say that 
these aliments contained some articles of Italian cookery; and the 
wretch, as she sat by his bed-side, witnessing his sufferings and lis¬ 
tening to his groans, shed abundance of crocodile tears, while she 
eageny administered to him remedies calculated to insure the ac¬ 
complishment of her object. But neither the agonies of the pcor old 
man, nor his touching expressions of love and gratitude to the fiend 
at his side, could turn her for a moment from her fell purpose. He 
was carried back to Paris, where in a few days he sunk under the 
effects of the poison. 

No suspicion was entertained of the cause of his death; the idea 
of such a crime could not even have entered into the imagination of 
any one. No external symptoms appeared, and the expedient of 
opening the body w^s never thought of. The friends of the family 
were desirous only of pitying and comforting them; and the incon¬ 
solable daughter, who had tended her ftither with such filial piety, 
had the largest share of sympathy. She returned as soon as possible 
to the arms of her paramour, and made up for the restraint imposed 
on her during her father’s life by spending the money she had in¬ 
herited by his death in undisguised profligacy. 

It afterwards appeared that this abandoned woman had made sure 
of the efficacy of her drugs by a variety of experiments, not ouly 
upon animals, but on human beings. She was in the habit of distri¬ 
buting to the poor poisoned biscuits, prepared by hersell, the effect 
of which she found means to learn without committing herself. But 
this was not enough: she desired to be an eye-witness of the progress 
and symptoms of the effects produced by the poison; and for this 
purpose made the experiment on Fran^oise Roussel, ^ her maid, to 
whom she gave, by way of treat, a plate of goo^berries and a slice 
of ham. The poor girl was very ill, but recovered; and this was a 
lesson to St. Croix to make his doses stronger. 

Madame de Sevigne, in one of her letters, written at a time when 
the public attention was engrossed by this strange affair, says, “ La 
Brinvillier used to poison pigeon-pies, which caused the d^th of 
many people whom she had no intention of destroying. 'The Cheva¬ 
lier du Guet was at one of these pretty dinners, and died of it two or 
three years ago. When in prison, she asked if he was dead, ^d 
was told he was not. * His life must be very tough, then, said she. 
M. de la Rochefoucauld declares that this is perfectly true. 

M* d’Aubray’s inheritance was not so beneficial to his mfamous 
daughter as idie had expected. The best part of his property went 
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t<»< bb son, M. d’Aid>niy» who succeeded to hb &ther*i office* and 
another brother a counsellor. It was necessary, thei^re, to put 
t/kem out of the way also; and this task St. Croix* dunking bis ac> 
complice had done enoi^h for his purposes* took upon bimseTf. 

He had a villain at his devotion of name of La Chaussde. This 
man had been in his service, and he knew him to be a fit agent in any 
atrocity. The marchioi),es8 got La Chauss^e a pbce as servant to 
the counsellor* who lived with his brother the magistrate* taking 
great care to conceal fi-om them that he had ever been in the service 
of St. Croix. La Chauss^ie’s employers promised him a hundred pis¬ 
toles and an annuity for life if he succeeded in causing the death of 
the magis^ate* who was their first object of attack. His anxiety to 
do his bpiness promptly made him fail in his first attempt. He gave 
the magistrate a glass of poisoned wine and water; but the dose was 
too strong: and no sooner had the magistrate put his lips to the 
glass, than he cried, « Ah, you scoundrel, what is this you have given 
me ?—do you want to poison me ?” He showed the liquid to his 
secretary, who, having examined it in a spoon, smd it was bitter, and 
had a smell of vitriol. La Chausske did not lose countenance, but, 
without any appearance of confusion, took the glass and poured out 
the liquor, saying that the younger M. d’Aubray’s valet had taken 
some medicine in this glass, which had produced tlie bitter taste. 
He got off with a reprimand for his carelessness, and the matter was 
no more thought of. 

This narrow escape from a discovery did not deter the murderers 
from prosecuting their design; but they took ifiore effectual mea¬ 
sures for its success* not caring though they should sacrifice by tlic 
same blow a number of people with whom they had no concern. 

In the beginning of April 1670, the magistrate went to pass the 
Easter holidays at his house in the country. His brother the coun¬ 
sellor was of the party, and was attended by La Chauss^e. One day 
at dinner there was a giblet-pic. Seven persons who eat of it became 
very ill, while those who had not partaken of it suffered no uneasi¬ 
ness. The two brotliers were among the former, and had violent fits 
of vomiting. They returned to Paris a few days afterwards, having 
the appearance of persons who had undergone a long and violent 
illness. 

St. Croix availed himself of this state of things to make sure of the 
fhiit of his crimes. He obtained from tlie marchioness two promis¬ 
sory deeds, one for thirty thousand livres in his own name, and an¬ 
other for twenty-fijrc thousand livres in the name of Martin, one of 
his familiars. The sura at first sight appears a small one, amounting 
only to about two thousand three hundred pounds sterling; but the 
immense difference in the value of money since the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury must be t^en into account Such, however, at all events* was 
the price paid by thb demon for the death of her two brothers. 

Meanwyie the^lder D’Aubray became worse and worse; he could 
take no sustenance, and vomited incessantly. The three last days 
of hii Idh he felt a foe in his stomach, which seemed to be con- 
sttOung It* v*ty aubstance. At lengfo he expired on the 17th of 
.lune IfiTO. ^ opened* hia stomach and duodenum were 
^black, and fidUng to pieces os if they had been put on a large fire; 
and the liver waa burnt and gangrened. It was evident mat he 
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had been poisoned: but on whom could suspicion there was 

W clue whatever to guide it The mardiioness bad gone to the 
country. St. Croix wrote her that the magistrate was de^t and that, 
fivm his btvthei^s sitiuttion, he must aooa folldw. It so tamed out. 
The unfortunate counsellor died, after having lingered three months 
in excruciating torments; and he was so w from suspecting La 
Chauss6e of any hand in his death, that he Irft him a legacy of three 
hundred livres, which was pud. , 

These three murders were still insufficient. There was yet a 
sister who kept from the marchioness the half of the successbns 
which she wished to gain by the death of her father and brothers. 
The sister’s life was repeatedly attempted in the same way ; but the 
shocking occurrences in her family hdd made her suspicious, and her 
precautions preserved her. 

The poor Marquis de BrinvilHer was intended by his fury of a 
wife for her next victim. “ Madame de Brinvillier,” says Madame 
de Sevign§ in another of her letters, ** wanted to marry St. Croix, 
and for that purpose poisoned her husband repeatedly. But St- 
Croix, who had no desire to have a wife as wicked as himself, gave 
the poor msm antidotes; so that, having been tossed backward and 
forward in this way, sometimes poisoned, and sometimes unpoisoned, 
(dSsempoisonnS), he has, after all, got off with his life.” 

Though everybody was convinced that the father and his two 
sons had been poisoned, yet nothing but very vague suspicions were 
entertained as to the perpetrators of the crime. Nobody thought of 
St. Croix as having had anything to do with it. He had for a long 
time ceased, to all appearance, to have any connexion with Madame 
de Brinvillier; and La Chauss^e, the immediate i^ent, had played 
his part so well, that he was never suspected. 

At last the horrible mystery was discovered. St. Croix continued 
to practise the art which had been so useful to him; and, as the poi¬ 
sons he made were so subtle as to be fatal even by respiration, he 
used to intercept their exhalations while compounding them by a 
glass mask over his face. One day the mask by accident dropped 
off, and he fell dead on the spot; ** a death,” says the French writer 
who mentions this occurrence, much too good for a monster who 
had inflicted it by long and agonizing pangs on so many valuable 
citizens.” * Having no relations that were known, his repositories 

* This Incident has sug^ttd to Sir Walter Scott the catastrophe of the diabo¬ 
lical Alasco, in KmUwortk: 

** Ihe old woman assured Varney that Alasco bad scarce eaten or drunk since 
her roaster’s departure, living perpetually shut up in the laboratory, and talking 
as if the world's continuance depended on what ne was doing there. 

“ * I will teach him that the world hlfth other claims on him,' said Varney, 
seizing a light and going in search of the alchemist. He returned, after a con¬ 
siderable absence, very pale, but yet wiffi his habitual sneer on his cheek and 
nostril. * Our friend,’he said, * has exhaled.’ 

** * How I what mean you V said Foster; * mo aw!«jfc—fled with my forty 
pounds, that riiould have been multiplied a thousand fold ? I will have Hue 
and Cry T 

“ ‘ I will tell thee a surer way,' said Varney. 

«* How! which way ?’ exclaimed Foster. ‘ I will have back my forty pounds 
—I deemed them as surely a thousand pounds mulUpUed—I will have bwk 
my in-put at the least.' " ‘ Go 
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were sealed up by the public autheritlea.* When they were e^ed 
and examined, the first thing which was found was a aulhett in which 
was a paper in the following terms: 

«J earnestly request those into whose hands this casket may fall, 
to deliver it into the hands of Madame la Marquise de BriaviJIier, re¬ 
siding in the Rue Keuve St. Paul, seeing that all that it contains 
concerns and belongs to her only, and that it can be of no use to 
any person in the world except herself; and, in case of her being 
dead before me, to burn it, and all that it contains, without opening 
or meddling with anything. And should any one contravene these 
my intentions on this subject, which are Just and reasonable, I lay 
the consequences on their head, both in this world and the next; pro¬ 
testing that this is my last will. Done at Paris this 25th May, after¬ 
noon, 1G72. (Signed) De Sainte Croix.” 

The casket contained a number of parcels carefully sealed up, and 
some phials containing liquids. The parcels were found to contain a 
variety of drugs, which, having been submitted to the examination of 
physicians, were found to be most subtle and deadly poisons. This 
was ascertained by many experiments made upon pigeons, dogs, cats, 
and other animals, all which were detailed m a formal report made on 
the subject. It is stated in that report that no traces of the action 
of the poison, either external or internal, appeared on the bodies of 
the animals which had perished by it, and that it was impossible to 
detect its existence by any chemical tests. It would appear, there¬ 
fore, that St. Croix had by his studies greatly increased in skill since 
the deaths of the D’Aubray family. The poisons administered to 
them were of a comparatively coarse and ordinary kind; they burnt 
up the stomach and bowels, produced horrid torment, and left un¬ 
equivocal marks of their operation when any suspicion caused these 
marks to be sought for. But, with the skill subsequently acquired, 
this hateful pair might have destroyed thousands of their fellow- 
creatures with absolute impunity. It is impossible to suppose that 
St. Croix could have been constantly engaged, for a long series of 
years, in the composition of these secret instruments of death with¬ 
out making use of them; and there is no saying to what extent his 
work of destruction may have been carried. 

The same casket contained ample evidence of the marchioness's 
share in these transactions. There were a number of letters from her 
to St. Croix, and the deed of promise which she had executed in his 
favour for thirty thousand livres. 

When the marchioness heard that St. Croix was dead, and that his 
repositories had been*8ealed up, she showed the utmost anxiety to 
get possession of the casket. At ten o’clock at night she came to the 
hou$e of the commissary who hafl affixed and taken off the seals, and 

* Go bans thyself, then, and sue Alasco in the devil’s court of Chancery, 
for tluther he hai earri^ tlie cause.' 

* How 1—-what dosathou mean t —is he dead ’’ 

** * Ay, tro^ is he,' said Varney, * and properly swollen already in the face 
and body. He had been mixing some of his devd’s medicines, and the glass 
mask, Fnioh he usod ccmstantly, had fallen from his face, so that the subtle 
poison enteied the hnun and did its woA.’ 

* ‘ Soiusta Maria P said Foster; ‘ I mean, God m hu mercy preserve us 
, from covetousoms and deadly sin 1’" 
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dejjr^5‘'td speak' with him. 'Being ftold by his*clerk that hc^ was 
aslaep, she said she had come to inquire ajbout a casket which be¬ 
longed to her, and which she wished to get back, and would return 
next daj^. When she came back, she was told that the casket could 
not be given up to her. Thinking it high time, therefore, to take care 
of herself, she went off during the following night, and took refuge in 
Liege; leaving, however, a power to an attorney to appear for her 
and contest the validity of the promise she had given to St. Croix. 
La Chauss^e, too, had the impudence to put in a claim to certain 
sums of money, which, as he pretended, belonged to him, and which 
were deposited, in places which he mentioned, in St. Croix’s study. 
This proved that La Chauss^e was acquainted with the localities of a 
place into which it was to be presumed that St. Croix admitted none 
but his confidants and confederates ; and La Chaussfee was arrested 
on suspicion, which was greatly strengthened by the confusion he be¬ 
trayed when informed of the discoveries made at the removal of the 

A judicial inquiry was now set on foot, and many witnesses exa¬ 
mined. Among others, Anne Huet, an apothecary's daughter, who 
was a sort of servant of the marchioness, deposed, that one day, when 
the marchioness was intoxicated, she had the imprudence to show 
the witness a little box which she took out of a casket, and which, 
she said, contained the means of getting rid of her enemies, and ac¬ 
quiring good inheritances. Mademoiselle Huet saw that the box 
contained sublimate of mercury in powder and in paste. Afterwards, 
when the fumes of the wine had evaporated, the witness told the 
marchioness what she had said. “ Oh," she said, “ I was talking non¬ 
sense but at the same time she earnestly begged her not to repeat 
what she had heard. The marchioness (this witness added) was in 
the habit, when anything chagrined her, to say she would poison her¬ 
self. She said there were many ways of getting rid of people when 
they stood in one’s way,—a bowl of broth was as good as a pistol- 
bullet. The girl added, that she had often seen La Chaussgc with 
Madame de Brinvillier, who chatted familiarly with him; and that she 
had heard the marchioness say, “ He is a good la<l, and has been very 
serviceable to me." Mademoiselle Vflleray, another witness, declared 
that she had seen La Chauss6e on a very familiar footing with Ma¬ 
dame de Brinvillier; that she had seen them alone together since the 
death of the magistrate; tliat, two days after the death of the coun¬ 
sellor, she made La Chauss^ hide himself behind the bed-curtains 
when the magistrate’s secretary came to see her. La Chaussee him¬ 
self, on his examination, admitted this fact. Othfer persons related 
that La Chaussee, when he was asked ])ow his master was during his 

illness, used to say, “ Oh, he lingers on, the-!" adding a coarse 

epithet; “ he gives us a deal of trouble. 1 wonder when he will kick 
the bucket." 

On the 4th of March 1673, the court of La Tourgglle pronounced 
a sentence, whereby I.a Chaussee was convicted of having poisoned 
the magistrate and the counsellor, and condemned to be broke alive 
upon the wheel, after having been put to the question ordinary and 
extraordinary, to discover his accomplices; and the Marchioness de 
Brinvillier was condemned, by default, to be beheaded. Under the^ 
torture, La Ch|^ussee confessed his crimes, and gave a full account of 
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ei^ecuted in the Place de Orfive, according to 
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1^eii|rais, ra offlber of the Marechaussde» was sent to Liege to ar- 
reait die aaajrdhiooess. He was provided with an egco^ and a letter 
from die li^ to the municipalitj of that city, reijnesting that the 
^minal might be delivered up. Desgrais was permitted to arrest 
her and CsSr^ to fiance. 

She had retired to a convent, a sanctuary in which Desgrais dumt 
not attempt to seize her; he therefore had .recourse to stratagem. 
Dismifsing himself in an ecclesiastical habit, he paid her a visit, pre¬ 
tending tnat| being a Frenchman, he could not think of passing 
through Liege without seeing a lady so celebrated for hef beauty and 
misfonunes. He even went so far as to play the gallant, and his 
amorous advances were as well received as he could desire. He per¬ 
suaded the lady to take a walk with him; but they had no sooner got 
into the fields than tlie lover transformed himself into a police-officer. 
He ^rrested the lady, and put her into the hands of nis followers, 
whom bo had placed in ambush near the spot; and tlien, having ob¬ 
tained an order from the authorities to that effect, be made a search 
in her apartment. Under her bed he found a casket, which she ve¬ 
hemently insisted on having returned to her, but without effect. She 
then tri^ to bribe one of the officer’s men, who pretended to listen to 
her, and betrayed her. During her retreat she nad carried on an in¬ 
trigue with a person of the name of Theria. To him she wrote a 
letter, (which she intrusted to her confidant,) beseeching him to come 
with all haste and rescue her from the hands of Desgrais. In a se¬ 
cond letter she told him that the escort consisted only of eight per¬ 
sons, who could easily be beaten by five. In a third, she wrote to 
"her dear Theria," tliat if he could not deliver her by open force, he 
might at least kill two out of thh fbur horses of the carriage in which 
she was, and thus, at least, get possession of the casket, and throw it 
into the fire; otherwise she was lost. Though Hieria, of course, re¬ 
ceived none of his chire amte's letters, yet he went of his own accord 
to Maestncht, through which she was to pass, and tried to corrupt the 
officers by an offer of a thousanthpistoles, if they would let her escape; 
but they were immovable. All her resources being thus exhausted, 
she attenipted to kill herself by swallowing a pin; but it was taken 
frum her by one of her guards. 

Aino% the proofs agmnst her, that which alarmed her the most 
#a8 a written confession containing a narrative of her life, kept by her 
hi the casket wbidh she made such desperate efforts to recover. No 
wemder she was nom horrified at what she had thus committed to 
papiW. In the first article she declared herself an incendiary, con- 
leaHUg that she had set fire to a house. Madame Sevign#, speaking 
nf this pdpeti savs> " Madame de Brinvillier tells us, lu her confession, 
d^uc^ed at sevmi years old, and has led an abandoned 
li^^eiMlHr shice; that she poisoned her father, her brothers, and one of 
her cWritn; nay, that she poisoned herself, to try''the effect of an 
antidiie. Mi^ea herself did not do so mudi. She lias acknowledged 
tihif t^nfisaklha to be of her writing,—-a great blunder; but she says 
she was in a li%h ibver when wrote It,—that it U mere frenzy,— 
a piet^ of eaimragance which no one can read serioi^ly.*’ In a sub- 
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4«qMent letter* Madame de Sevign^J^i*. 
the eayings and doinm of Ma^me dh ]Brja#|l!iieri^., 
confession that she, has inurdei^e4 her ,wa^ . 1 ^ 

■doubt, that she might ^rget to acchse heraeif of it# IHie 
which she is afraid of forgetting are admirable I'V ^ ‘ ‘ ' 

The proceedings of her trial are fully reported in th^ 
bres. She found an able advocate in ^e person of M^^Kivdle* 
pleading in her behalf is exceedingly .learoed "and/1h^^piorii<’^. He 
laboured hard^to get rid of the, confession; maintaining t&f thuk ^per 
was of the same nature as a confession made under the seal, m i^e- 
crecy to a priest; and cited a number of precedents to shojnr .tj^iE cir* 
cumstances thus brought to light canhpt be used in a criiuinm prose* 
cution. Her confused, evasive, and contradictory answers to the 
questions put to her on her interrogatory by the Odurt,—a very Objec¬ 
tionable step, by the way, of French criminal procedure,—were con¬ 
sidered as filling up the measure of evidence against her; though, in 
this case, it was sufficiently ample without the aid either of her con¬ 
fession or examinations before the judges. The corpus delicti (in the 
language of the law) was certain. The deaths of her two brothers by 
poison were proved by the evidence of several medical persons ; and 
the testimony of other witnesses established the commission of these 
crimes by St. Croix and her, tlirough the instrumentality of La 
Chauss^e. 


At length, by a sentence of the supreme criminal court of Paris, on 
the 16th of JuW 1676, Madame de BrinvlUier was convicted of the 
murder of her father and her two brothers, and of having attempted 
the life of her sister, iuid condemned to make the cmet^ honmable 


before the door of the principal church, of Paris, whither she was to 
be drawn in a hurdle, with her feet ba^^ a rope about her neck, and 
carrying a burning torch in her hands; from thence to be taken to 
the Place de Grdve, her head severed from her body oh a scaffold, 
her body burnt, and her ashes thro%vn to the wind; ailer having^ been, 
in the first place, pht «to the question ordinary and exhraorffinary, to 
discover her accomplices. 

Though she had denied her crimes as long as she had any hope of 
escape, she confessed everything after condemnatiop. t)uring the 
latter days of her life, she was the sole ol:|ject of public curiosity. An 
immense multitude assembled to see her execution, and* evei^. win¬ 
dow on her way to the Place de Grgve was crowded with spectators. 
Lebrun, the celebrated painter, placed himself in a convmiient situa¬ 
tion for observing her, in order, probably, to raakf a study for his 
** Passions.” Among t|ie spectators were many ladies of distinction, 
to some of whom, who bad got very near her, she said, looking them 
finply in the face, and with a sarcaltic smile, ** A very pretty sight 
you are come to see I” ^ 

Madame de Sevign^ gives an account of this, execution the day it 
took place, in a tone of levity which is not a little offensive, and un¬ 
becoming a lady of her unquestionable elegauCh and refinement. 
*♦ Well l^she^says, “ it Is all over, and La Brinvillier is in the air. 
Her poor little body was thrown into a large fire, and her ariies stut¬ 
tered to the winds; so that we breathe her, and there is no saying 
but this communication of particles may produce among us some poi-‘. 
soning propensities which may surprise us. She was condemned yes- 
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terday* This morning her sentence was read to her, and she waU 
shown the reek; but she said there was no occasion for it, for ihh 
would tell everything. Accordingly she continued till four o'clock 
giving a history of her lifo, which is even more foightfui than people 
supposed. She poisoned her father ten times successively before she 
could accomplish her object; then her brothers; and her revelations 
were full of love afiairs and pieces of scandal. She asked to speak 
with the procureur<g£n4ral,,and was an hour with him; but the sub¬ 
ject of their conversation is not known. At six o’clpck'she was taken 
in her shift, tmd with a rope round her neck, to Ndtre Dame, to make 
the (amends himorabte. She was tlien replaced in the hurdle, in #hich 
I saw her drawn backwards, ^ith a confessor on one side and the 
hangman on the other. It redly made me shudder. Those who saw 
the execution say she ascended the scaffold with a great deal of cou¬ 
rage. Never was such a crowd seen, nor such excitement and curio¬ 
sity in Paris.” In another letter the feir writer skys, A word more 
about La Brinvillier. She died as she lived, that is boldly. When 
she went into the place where she was to undergo the question, and 
saw three buckets of water, ‘ They surely are going to drown me,' she 
said; ‘ for they can’t imagine that 1 am going to drink all this.’ She 
heard her sentence with great composure. When the reading was 
nearly finished, she desired it to be repeated, saying, * The hurdle 
struck me at first, and prevented my attending to the rest.’ On her 
way to execution she asked her confessor to get the executioner 
placed before her, * that 1 may not see that scoundrel Desgrais,’ she 
said, * who caught me.’ Her confessor reproved her for this senti¬ 
ment, and she said, * Ah, my God! 1 beg your pardon. Let me con¬ 
tinue, then, to enjoy this agreeable sight.’ She ascended the scaffold 
alone and barefooted, and was nearly a quarter of an hour in being 
trimmed and adjusted for the block by the executioner; a piece of 
great cruelty which was loudly munnured f^ainst. Next day persons 
were seeking for her bones, for there was a belief among the people 
that she was a saint. She had two confessors, she said; one of whom 
enjoined her to tell everything, and the other said it was not neces¬ 
sary. She laughed at this difference of opinion, and said, ‘ Very well, 

1 am at liberty to do as 1 please.’ She did not please to say anything 
about her accomplices. Penautier will come out whiter than snow. 
The public is by no means satisfied.” 

This Penautier was a man of wealth and station, holding the office 
of treasurer of the province of Languedoc and of the clergy. He was 
discovered to have been intimately connected with St. Croix and 
Madame de Brinvillier, and strongly suspected of having been a par¬ 
ticipator in their crimes. Hejvas accused by the widow of M. de 
Saint Laurent, receiver-general of the clergy, of having employed St. 
Croix to poison her husband, in order to obtain his place, and of 
having acaomplished this object by means of a valet whom St. Croix 
had got into her husband's service. Penautier was put in prison; but 
Ma^ma de Sevi^ says that the investigation was stified by the 
influence powerful protectors, among whom were tllfe Archbishop 
of Ptubria^ the celelwated Colbert. In one of her letters she says, 
*<^eii&ti^r>» 'S»rtiJiaate; never was a man so well protected. He will 
of this business, but without being justified in the eyes of die 
^^orM. ExtrsoIrdiBary things have transpired in the cottrse of this 
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investigadon; but they cannot be mentioned.” He was released, 
resumed the exercise of his offices, and lived in his former splendour. 
The first people had no objection to enjoy his luxurious t^le; but 
his character with the public was irrecoverably gone. Cardinal de 
Bonzy, who had to pay some annuities with which his archbishopric 
of Narbonne was burdened, survived all the annuitants, and said that, 
thanks to his star I he had buried them. Madame de Sevign^, seeing 
him one day in his carriage with Penautier, jsaid.to a friend, ** There 
goes the Archbishop of Narbonne with kis ttar /” 

The Marquis of Brinvillier is never mentioned in the course of the 
proceedings in this extraordinary case, and there are no traces of his 
subsequent life. Madame de Sevigne say^ that he petitioned for the 
life of his chire moiti^. Wretched as be must have been, he is the less 
entitled to sympathy because his own dissolute character contributed 
to bring his misfortunes upon himself. He probably spent his latter 
days in the deepest retirement, hiding himself from the world, as the 
bearer of a name indissolubly associated with crime and infamy. 

( This paper toill be foUotped, in our next number^ bp another on fhe 
same subject.') 
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“ Quei trasporti soavi 
Ch’io provai nell’ amote oascente !’' 


1 . 

U&nER your casement, lady dear! 

A voice, that has slumber’d for many a year, 

Is waking to know if the same heart-vow 
That bound us erewhile dotli bind us now. 

Waken! my early—only love I 

And be to my bosom its still sweet dove! 

II. 

Under your casement, lady bright! 

The bi^ that you charm’d with your beautj^’s light 
Is singing again to his one loved flower, 

As often he sang in a happier hour! 

Waken! my early—only love I 
And be to my bosom its gentle dove I 

III. 

Under your casement, lady feiir! ^ 

ThC!,heart Uiat you often have vow*d to share 
Is beating to know if it still remain, 

A prisoner of heaven, in your dear chain! 

Waken J my early—only love! 

And be to ray bosom its first sweet dove 1 


W. 



THE NARRATIVE OF JOHN WARD GIBSON. 


CHAPTXa I. 

As 1 do' not intend that any human being shall read Uiis nar¬ 
rative until after my decrease, I feel no desire to suppress or to fal¬ 
sify any occurrence or event of my life» which 1 may at the moment 
deem m sufficient importance to communicate. 1 am aware how com¬ 
mon a feeling, even amongst those who have committed the most 
atrocious crimes, this dre^d of entailing obloquy upon their memo¬ 
ries is; but I cannot say that I participate in it. Perhaps 1 wish 
to offer stune atonement to society for my many and grievous mis¬ 
deeds; and, it may be, the disclosures I am about to make will 
be considered an insufficient expiation. 1 cannot help this, now. 
There is One from whom no secrets are hid, by whom 1 am already 
judged. 

f. regret that 1 did not execute this wretched task long ago. 
Should I live to complete it, I shall hold out longer than 1 expect; 
for I was never ready at my pen, and words sometimes will not come 
at my bidding. Besides, so many years have elapsed since the chief 
events I am about to relate took place, that even tfiey no longer come 
before me with tliat distinctness which they did formerly. They do 
not torture me now, as of old times. The caustic has almost burnt 
them out of my soul. 1 will, however, give a plain, and, as nearly as 
I am able, a faithful statement. 1 will offer no palliation of my of¬ 
fences, which I do not from my soul believe should be extended to 
me. 

I was bom on the 23rd of October 1787. My father was a 
watcli-case maker, and resided in a street in the parish of Clerken- 
well. I went a few months ago to look at the house, but it was taken 
down; indeed, the neighbourhood had undergone an entire change. 
I, too, was somewhat alterod since then. I wondered at tlie time 
which of the two was the more so. 

My earliest recollection recalls two rooms on a second floor, mean¬ 
ly furnished; my father, a tall, dork man, with a harsh unpleasing 
voice; and my mother, the same gentle, quiet being whom I after¬ 
wards knew her. 

My father was a man who could, and sometimes did, earn what 
people in his station of life call a great deal of money; and yet he 
was constantly in debt, and frequently without the means of subsist¬ 
ence. The cause of this, I need hmrdiy say, was his addiction to 
drinking. Naturally of a ^olerit and brutal temper, intoxication in¬ 
flamed bis evil passbos to a pitch—not of madness, for he had not 
that excuse—but of flrenzy. It is well known that gentleness and 
ffidManinoe do not allay, but stimulate a nature like this; and scenes 
of iH^nce aflfl unmanly outrage we almost the sole reminiscences of 
mV difljhood. » Perhi^ the^ circumstance of my having been a 
lu ono of these ebullitions, served to impress them more 
stroiii^y upom 9^ mbid. 

Onfi TIhkI hem permitted to sit up to supper. My faUier 

baj retmaj^ eetm'fvemkee of amendment, and hfm given an earnest 
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of hig intention by keeping tolerably gober during three entire days; 
and upon this festive occasion,—for it was the anniversary of my mo¬ 
ther's marriage,—^he had engaged to come home the insUEUit he quit¬ 
ted his work. He returned, however, about one o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing, and in his accustomed state. The very preparations for his com¬ 
fort, which he saw upon the table, served as fuel to his savage and in¬ 
tractable passions. It was in vain that my mother endeavoured to 
soothe and to pacify him. He seised a stool on which I was accus¬ 
tomed to sit, and levelled a blow at her. She either evaded it, or the 
aim was not rightly directed, for the stool descended upon my head, 
and fractured my skull. 

The doctor said it was a miracle- that | recovered; and indeed it 
was many months before I did so. The unfeeling repulse I expe¬ 
rienced from my father when, on the first occasion of my leaving my 
bed, I tottered towards him, I can never forget. It is impossible to 
describe the mingled terror and hatred which entered my bosom at 
that moment, and which never departed from it. It may appear in¬ 
credible to some that a child so young could conceive so intense a 
loathing against its own parent. It is true, nevertheless; and, is I 
grew, it strengthened. 

I will not dwell upon this wretched period of my life; for even 
to me, at this moment, and afler all that 1 have done and suffered, 
the memory of that time is wretchedness. 

One night, about two years afterwards, my father was brought 
home on a shutter by two watchmen. He had fallen into the New 
River on his return from a public-house in the vicinity of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre, and was dragged out just in time to preserve for 
the present a worthless and degraded life. A violent cold superven¬ 
ed, which settled upon his lungs; and, in about a month, tlie doc¬ 
tor informed my mother that her husband was in a rapid decline. 
I1ie six months that ensued were miserable enough. My mother 
was out ail day, toiling for the means of subsistence for a man who 
was not only ungrateful for her attentions, but who repelled them 
with the coarsest abuse. 

1 was glad when he died, nor am I ashamed to avow it; and I al¬ 
most felt contempt for my mother when the p<»r creature threw her¬ 
self upon the body in a paroxysm of grief, c^ling it by those endear¬ 
ing names which indicated a love he had neither requited nor deserv¬ 
ed. Had I been so blest as to have met with one to love me as that 
woman loved my father, I had been a different, and a better, and, 
perhaps, a good man I 

** Will you not kiss your poor fkther, John, and ste him for the last 
time ?" said my mother on fhe morning of the funeral, as she took 
me by the hand. 

No; 1 would not. I was no hypocrite then. It is true 1 was ter¬ 
rified at the sight of death, but that was not the cause. The manner 
in which he had repulsed me nearly three years before, had never for 
a moment departed from my mind. There was not on which I 
did not brood upon it 1 have often smee recalled it, and with bitter¬ 
ness. 1 remember it now. 

My mother |iad but one relation in the world,—an uncle, possessed 
of considerable property,' who resided near Lutpn, in Bedfordshire. 
She iq>pUed to ha smne small Assistance, to enable her to pay tlie 
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1^691^ expenses 

undte's tmrne —sen* her two guineas^ accenapa^ea Iw a request mat 
she would never apply to, or trouble him again. There was, how¬ 
ever, one person who stept forward in this extremity,—Mr. Ward, a . 
tradesman, with whom my mother had formerly lived as a servant, 
but who had now retired from business. He offered my mother an 
asylum in his house. She was to be his housekeeper; and he promis¬ 
ed to take care of, and qpe day to provide for, me. It was not long 
before we were comfortably settled in a small private bouse in Cop¬ 
pice-row, where, for the first time in my life, I was permitted to ascer¬ 
tain that exbtence was not altogether made up of sorrow. 

The old gentleman evei^conceived a strong liking, it may be call¬ 
ed an affection, for me.* He had stood godfather to me at my 
birth; and I believe, had I been his own son, be could not have treat¬ 
ed me with more tenderness. He sent me to sdiool, and was de¬ 
lighted at the progress 1 made, or appeared to make, which he 
protested was scarcely less than wonderful; a notion which the tutor 
was, of course, not slow to encourage and confirm. He predicted 
that 1 should inevitably make a bright man, and become a worthy 
member of society; the highest distinction, in the old gentleman’s 
opinion, at which any human being could arrive. Alas I woe to the 
child of whom favourable predictions are hazarded! There never yet, 

I think, was an instance in which they were not falsified. 

We had been residing with Mr. Ward about three years; when a 
slight incident occurred which has impressed itself so strongly upon 
my memory that 1 cannot forbear relating it. Mr. Ward had sent 
me with a message into the City, where, in con8equence.pf the person 
being from home, 1 was detained several hours. When I returned, 
it appeared that Mr. Ward had gone out shortly after me, and had 
not mentioned the circumstance of his having despatched me into the 
City. I found my mother in a state of violent agitation. She in¬ 
quired where I had been, and I told her. 

“ I can hardly believe you, John,” she said; “ are you sure you 
are telling me the truth ?” 

1 was silent. She repeated the question. I would not answer; 
and she bestowed upon me a sound beating. 

I bore ray punishment with dogged sullenness, and retired into die 
back kitchen; in a corner of which 1 sat down, and, with my head 
between my hands, began to brood over the treatment 1 had received. 
Gradually there crept into my heart the same feeling I remembered 
to have conceived against my father,—a feeling of bitter malignity 
revived by a fresh object. I endeavoured to quell it, to subdue it, but 
I could not. I recalled all nay mother’s former kindness to me, her 
jMre^nt affecdon for me; and I reminded myself that this was the 
first time she bad ever raised hand against me. Tins thought 
only nourished the feeling, dll the aching of my brain caused it to 
M^ide into moody stiq>emctlon. 

rSeeamie cUtner in about an hour, and arose, and went into the 
aen, |iy mo|her was seated at dhe window, employed at 
as she raisell heif^eyes, I perceived they were red 
1 towards hfer, fnd stood >y her side., 


ihlilow ao^.tteinuknis voice. 
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** Mother T' I repeated) “ you don't knoir how you^ have hurt roe.”^^ 
am sorry I struck you so Hard, child; I did hot mean to do it f 
and she averted her;, bead. 

. " Not that—not that I" J cried passionately, beating nay bosom with 
my clenched hands. “ It's here, mother—here. I told you the truth, 
and you would not believe me.” 

“Mr. Ward has returned now,” said ray mother; “I will go ask 
himand she arose. 

I caught her by the gown. “Oh, mother*!’' I said, “ this is the 
second time you would not believe me. You shall not go to Mr. Ward 
yet 1" and I drew her into the seat “ Say first that you are sorry 
for it—only a word. Oh, do say it I” 

As 1 looked up, I saw the tears gathering in her eyes. I fell upon 
my knees, and hid my face in her lap. “ No, no; don’t say anything 
now to me—don’t—don’t!” A spasm rose from my chest into my 
throat, and I felt senseless at her feet. 

My mother afterwards told me that it was the day of the year on 
which my lather died, and she feared from ray lengthened stay that 
1 had come to harm. Dear, good woman I Oh ! that 1 mighr;^ope 
to see her once more, even though it were but for one moment,—for 
we shall not meet in heaven I 

It was a cruel blow that deprived us of our kind protector! 
Mr. Ward died suddenly, and without a will; and my mother and I 
were left entirely unprovided with means. The old gentleman had 
often declared his intention of leaving ray mother enough to render 
her comfortable during the remainder of her days, and had expressed 
his determination of setting me on in the world immediately I be¬ 
came of a proper age. It could hardly be expected that the heir- 
at-law would have fulfilled these intentions, even had he been cog^ 
nisant of them. He was a low attorney, living somewhere in tlie 
neighbourhood of Drury-lane; and when he attended the funeral, 
and during the hour or two he remained in the house after it, it 
was quite clear that he had no wish to retain anything that be¬ 
longed to his late relative except his property, and his valuable and 
available effects. He however paid my mother a month’s wages 
. in advance, presented me a dollar to commence the world with, 
shook hands with us, and wished us well. 

It was not long before my mother obtained a situation os servant 
in a small respectable family in King-street, Holborn; and, as I was 
now nearly eleven years of age, it was deemed by her friends high 
time that 1 should begin to get ray own living. Such small influence, 
therefore, as my mother could command, was set on foot in my be¬ 
half; and I at length got a place as errand-boy lo a picture-dealer 
in Wardour-street, Oxford-dtreet. The duties required of me in this 
situation, if not of a valuable description, were, at least, various. I 
went with messages, 1 attended sales, 1 kept the shop, 1 cleaned the 
knives and shoes, and, indeed, performed all those services which it 
is the province of boys to render, some of which ane often created 
because there happens to be bhys to do them. 

This routine was, fbr a time, irksome. When I recalled the happy 
days 1 had spent uRdef the^lroof of JSdr. Ward, and the hopes and ex- 
peetetions he ha<l excited Within the of a mbp6 prosperous comniencc- 
mept of li%,-->h(:^f .WIuch haii so suddenly destrqypdj*—it 
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condition, for which t had no other cause. At I sal hy the kitcheja 
lir« of an evening when my day's work was dose, I oft^ pictured to 
myself the old man lying where we bad left him in the murct^rd, 
mouldering insensibly away, unconscious of rain, or wind, or sunshine, 
or the coming of ni^t, or the approach of day, wrapped in a shroud 
which would ouUast its wearer, and silently waiting for oblivion. 
These thoughts became less frequent as time wore on; but I have 
never been able to dissodate the idea of death ftom these hideous 
conditions of mortality. 

My master, Mr. Bromley, when I first entered his s^vice, was a 
man of about the middle age, and of rather grave and formal man« 
ners. He had not a bad ^eart; but I have since discovered that 
what appeared to my boyish fancy a hard and cold selfishness was 
but the exterior of those narrow prejudices which too many of that 
class, if not of all classes, indulge, or rather inherit. He felt that a 
distance ought to be preserved between himself aiid his servant; and 
what he thonght he ought to do, he always did; so that I had been 
with him a considerable period before he even addressed a word to 
me wmch business did not constrain him to utter. 

He had a daughten, a girl about eighteen years of age. What a 
human being was Louisa Bromley! She was no beauty; but she 
had a face whose sweetness was never surpassed. I saw something 
(ike it afterwards in the faces of some of Rauaele's angels. The broad 
and serene forehead, the widely-parted eyebrow, the inexplicable 
mouth, the soul that pervaded the whole countenance ! 1 can never 

forget that face; and, when 1 call it back to memory now, 1 admire it 
the more because, to use the modern jargon, there was no inteUeci in it. 
There was no thought, no meditation or premeditation; but there 
was nature, and it was good-nature. ^ 

Her gentleness and kindness soon won upon me. To be kind 
to me was at all times the w^ to win me, and the only way. 

1 cannot express the happiness 1 felt at receiving and obeying any 
command from her. A smile, or the common courtesy of thanlu 
from her lips, repaid me a hundred-fold for the performance of the 
most menw office. 

I had now been with Mr. Bromley about four years. I employed 
my leisure, of which 1 had a great deal, in reading. AH the books I 
could (xmftive to borrpw, or that fell in my way, I devoured greedily. 
Nor did I confine myself exclusively to one branch of reading,—1 
cannot call it study. But my chief delight was to peruse the lives of 
the masters of painting, to make myself acquainted with the 
histCKfy ahd t|ie comparative merits of their several performances, and 
to enaeavonr to ascertain htfw many and what specimens existed in 
this coohtiy. 1 had, also, a natural taste for painting, and sometimes 
sarptised my master by the remarks 1 ventured to make upon prn* 
dneiums he might happen to purchase, or which bad been cons^ned 
tol^;i^.sale,«» 

^ permitted to go out in the afternoon of each al- 
tern^ Upon these di^asions I invariablv went to see my 

iirell I r^ipen^r the gloomy’underground kitchen 
in ibUnd tier, Wtlh hepr Bible before her on a small 

round tlhle i #hift fdeii^ did she liftoh to me whmi 
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I i^sc&ntied on the One subject dpoh #liich f eonstoniJy <!w^lt,--the 
determinetion I feJt, as soon as I had saved money enough, and aould 
see a Hffie more clearJ/into my future prospects, to take her from ser¬ 
vice, that she might come and live with me I This was, in truth, the 
one absorbing thought—^it might almost be termed the one passion-— 
of my existence at that time. 1 had no other hope, no other feeling, 
than that of making her latter years a compensation for the misery 
she must have endured during my father's life. „ 

One Sunday when I called, as usual, an old woman answered the 
door. She speedily satished my inquiries after my mother. She had 
been very ill for some days, and was compelled to keep her bed. My 
heart sank within me. I had seen her frequently in former years dis¬ 
figured by her husband’s brutality; I had seen her in pain, in an¬ 
guish, which she strove to conceal; but I had never known her to be 
confined to her room. When 1 siw her now, young as I was, and un¬ 
accustomed to the sight of disease, I involuntarily shrunk back with 
horror. She was asleep. I watched her for a few minutes, and then 
stole softly from the rootn, and returned to my master's house. 

He was gone to church with his daughter. I followed thither, And 
waited under the portico till they came forth. I quickly singled them 
out from the concourse issuing from the church-doors. I drew my 
master aside, and besought him to spare me for a few days, that I 
might go and attend my mother, who was very ill. 

“ Is she dying ?" he inquired. 

I started. “ No, not dying. Oh, no!" 

“W^ell, John, I can’t spare you: wo are very busy now, you 
know.” 

And what was that to me ? It is only on occasions like these, that 
the value of one’s services is recognised. I thought of this at the 
time. I turned, in perplexity, to Louisa Bromley. She understood 
the silent appeal, and interceded for me. I loved her for that; I 
could have fallen down at her feet, and kissed them for it She pre¬ 
vailed upon the old man to let me go. 

Tlie people of the house at which my mother was a servant were 
kmd, and even friendly. They perraittdd me to remain with her. 

I never left her side for more than half an hour at a to e. She 
grew worse rapidly, but I would not believe it. My motEer, how¬ 
ever, was fully aware of her situation. She told me frequently, with 
a smile, which I could not bear to see upon her face, it wms so unlike 
Joy, but it was to comfort me,—she told me that she knew slic was 
about to die, and she endeavoured to impress upon me those simple 
maxims of conduct for my future life which she had herself derived 
from |)er parents. She must not die—must not; and I heard with 
impatience, and heedlessly, Uie advice we endeavoured to bestow 
upon nte. 

She died. The old nurse told me she was dead. It could not be, 
—she was asleep. My mother had told me not an hour before, that 
she felt much better, and wanted a little sleep; and at that moment 
her hand was clasped in mine. The lady of the house took me gen¬ 
tly by the arm, and, leading me into an adjoining room, began to talk 
to toe in a strain, I suppose, usually adopted upon such occasions,— 
for I knew not what she said to me. 

In about two hours I was permitted to see my mother again. 

VOL. n. • T 
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The n^se, I remember, 
jeifi|l4 eeWetibn^ abbet hee ledEtef^ like one ^eep. I burst into a loud 

bbuikiupessiTe, impeaet^le face like sleep— 
petri^d'^eepl T enjbbiiy i£em to leave roe, and they let me have 
my earn way boy as 1 was^ idmy wci^e frightened at me. , 

1 t(K& tay laotber’t hmid, and aming it violently. 1 implored her 
to, t^idt fo me once more, to repeat that she still loved me, to tell 
me that she forgave all my huilts,. all my omissions, all my sins to¬ 
ws^ her. . 4nd then 1 knew she was dead, and fell down upon my 
knees to pray; but 1 could not. Something told me that 1 ought not 

—rsomething whispered that 1 ought rather to --; but I was struck 

senseless upon the floor. ^ 

Hie mistress of my mo^er, who was a good and worthy woman, 
offered to pay her funeral expenses ^ but I would not permit it. Not 
a flirthing would I receive from her; out of my own savings 1 buried 
her. 

If I could have wept—^but I never could weep—when this calamity 
befell me, I think that impious thought would never have entered my 
bn^ That thought was, that the Almighty was unjust to deprive 
me of the only being in the world who loved me, who understood me, 
who knew that I had a heart, and that, when it was hurt and out¬ 
raged, ray head was not safe—not to be trusted. That thought re¬ 
mained with me for years. 


CHAPTER II. 

Five years elapsed. The grief occasioned by my mother’s death 
having in some measure subsided, my thoughts became concentrated 
upon myself with an intensity scarcely to be conceived. A new pas¬ 
sion took possession of ray soul; I would distinguish myself, if pos¬ 
sible, and present to the world another instance of friendless poverty 
overcoming and defying the obstacles and impediments to its career. 
With this view constantly before me, I read even more diligently 
than heretofore. 1 made myself a proficient in the principles of ma¬ 
thematics ; 1 acquired some knowledge of mechanic^ science; but, 
above all, I took every opportunity of improving my taste in the 
fine arts. This last accomplishment was soon of infinite service to 
me ; roan^ gentlemen who frequented our shop were pleased to take 
much notice of roe; my master was frequently rallied upon having a 
servant who knew infinitely more of his business than himself; and 
my opinion on one or two remarkable occasions was taken in prefer¬ 
ence to that of my employer. 

Mr. Bromley naturally pnd excusably might have conceived no 
slight envy of my acquirements; but he was not envious. Sh^i I be 
&r wrong when I venture to say, that few men are so, where pecu¬ 
niary interest points out the impolicy of their encouraging i^at feel¬ 
ing ? fie this as it may, he treated me with great kindness; and I 
was gratefol*For it, really and strongly so. I had bwn long since 
abseS^ flrom the performance of those menial duties which had been 
tif me when I first entered his service; my li^s were in- 
WPeaiai which justified me in calling them by the more 

cei^actlddb imnn, salary; 1 was permitted to live out of the house; 
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attd in till respects the apparent difference acd betWCeA nf 

master and myself were sensibly diminidNed* ‘ 

During this period of fire years I never received oCie ublcind word 
or look from Louisa Brcmiley: and the affection 1 b<^ torrards this 
young woman, which was the affection a brother mi^t have felt, 
caused me to strive by every means at my commaed to advance the 
fortunes of her father. And, indeed, the old man had becOme so at^ 
tached to me,-~partly, and I doubt not unconsciously, because my 
talents were of value to him,—^that 1 should not have had the heart, 
even had my inclinations prompted me, to desert him. It is certain 
that I might have improved my own position by doing so. 

At this time Frederick Steiner became acquainted with Mr. Brom« 
ley. He was a young man about thirty years of age, of German de¬ 
scent, and possessed of some property. The manners of Steiner 
were plausible, he was apparently candid, his address indicated frank¬ 
ness and entire absence of guile, and he was handsome; yet 1 never 
liked the man. Ir is commonly supposed that women are gifted with 
die power of detecting the worst points of the characters of men at 
the first glance. This gift is withheld when they first behold the than 
they arc disposed to love. This, at any rate, was the case with 
Louisa Bromley. 

Not to dwell upon this part of my narrative, in a few months Brom¬ 
ley's daughter was married to Steiner, who was taken into partner¬ 
ship. 

I must confess I was deeply mortified at this. I myself had con- 
•e*ived hopes of one day becomi’ig Bromley's partner; and my anxiety 
or the happiness of his daughter led me to doubt whether she had 
not made a choice which she might liave occasion afterwards to de¬ 
plore. However, things went on smoothly for a time. Steiner was 
civil, nay, even friendly to me; and the affection he evinced towards 
his little boy, who was born about a year after the marriage, dis- 
dayed him in so amiable a light, that I almost began to like the man. 

It was not very long, however, before Steiner and I came to under¬ 
stand each other more perfectly. He was possessed with an over¬ 
weening conceit of his taste in pictures, and I on my part obstinately 
adhered to my own opinion, whenever I was called upon to pronounce 
one. This led to frequent differences, which commonly ended in a 
dispute, which Bromley was in most cases called upon to decide. The 
. old man, doubtless, felt the awkwardness of his position; but, as his 
interest was inseparable from a right view of the question at issue, 
he commonly decided with me. 

Upon these occasions Steiner vented his mortification in sneers at 
my youth, and ironical compliments to me upon my cleverness and 
extraordinary genius; for both of which requisites, as he was signally 
deficient in them, he especially hated me. I could have repaid his 
hatred with interest, for I kept it by me in my own bosom, and it ac¬ 
cumulated daily. 

1 know not how it happened that the child wound itself round my 
heart, but it was so. It seemed as though there were a necessity 
that, in proportion as I detested Steiner, I must love his child. But 
the boy, from the earliest moment he could take notice of onythingj 
or could recognise anybody, had attached himself to me; wd I loved 

T 2 
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him, parhaps for ^at causa^idthapfMi^i^fbmlyieMiWMehiiean 
scarcely imagine to be tlie feeing even of a parent towards his chililw 
if i were not slow by natu^ to detect the first indicatloni of inci¬ 
pient estrangement, I think I should have perceiire4,!in lesa tban 
years after Steiner had been takeo intQ|3artoersbipbyMr.BriHidey, a 
growing reserve, an uneasy oofistnunt in the manners the lay^r, 
and a studied, an almost , formal civility on the part of his daughter* 
I now think thfre must hare been smnething of the kind, although it 
was not at the time apparent to me. I am certain, ate^ events, ^coe 
was less cordiality, less firiendsbip, in the deportment d* Mrs. Steiner 
towards me i a circumstance which 1 remember to have considered 


the result of her altered situation.* The terms of almost social equality, 
however, were no longer observed. 

One Mr. Taylor, a very extensive picture-dealer, wlio lived in the 
Haymarket, m^e several overtures to me about this time. He had 
heard many gentlemen of acknowledged taste spedc of me in the 
highest terms; and, in truth, 1 was now pretty generally recognised 
throughout the trade as one of the best judges of pictures in Londmi. 
1 V&d more than one interview, of his own seeking, wiUi this gentle^ 
man. He made me a most flattering and advantageous offiar: lie 
would have engaged my services for a certain number of years, and at 
the expiration of the period he would have bound himself to take me 
into partnership. 1 had received many similar offers before, althoi^h 
none that could be for a moment compared, on the score of emolu* 
ment and stability, with tliis. I rejected those for tlie sake of Brom¬ 
ley ; I rejected this for my own. 

Shall I be weak enough to confess it? Tlie respect I bore the old 
man even now; my affection for his daughter, iny love for the child, 
went some part of the way towards a reason for declining Taylor's 
proposal; but it did not go all the way. 1 hated Steiner^ao intensely, 
so mortally, and he supplied me daily with such additional cause of 
hatred, that 1 felt a species of excitement, of delight, in renewing 
from time to time my altercations with him: a delight which was 
considerably increased by the fact that he was quite incapable of 
competing with me in argument. Tliere was ano^er reason, which 


added a zest, if anything could do so, to the exquisite pleasure 1 de¬ 
rived from tormenting him,—the belief 1 entertained that Bromley 
and himself dared not part with me: they knew my value too well. 
Bromley, at least, I was well aware, was conscious enough of Uiat. 

I had been attending one day a sale, of pictures, the property of a 
certain nobleman whose collection, thirty years ago, was tlie ad- 
lUiiatitm of conimisseurs. Mr. —— (I need not give his name, but 
he is still living,) had empkiyed me to bid for several amongst the 
collection; and liad requested my opinion of a few, the merit of whkh, 
tdthougfa strongly indsted upon, he was disposed to doubt. When I 
retiinied ib the evening, 1 saw Steiner in the shiqi waiting for me, and 
Itote is juick at ^ese matters, quicker even thmi love—I knew 
.a quarrel. I was not mist^en. He looked rather 




Ito, “you have been holding several convenatioRs 
^ly; haven't you, Mr. Gibson ?" 

1 1^11}a4 been holding conversations with hun^** 
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'“No'ttaiter: you hatre done so. I^y, lUay rail: thcf teno^ur bf 
them ?** 

^ Mr. Taylor wished to en^ge my services/' I replied, " and I de¬ 
clined to leave Mr. Bromley.” 

‘ “ That's not very likely, said Steiner with a sneer, 
s Stotnerwaa right there; it was not very likely. He might with 
Justice consider me a fool for not having embraced the offer. 

" 1 suppose," puraued Stbiner in the sanfe tohe, ***Mr.-- would 

fdNow you to your new*8ituation. You would select his pictures fbr 
him as usual, doubtless.” 

** Doubtless I should,” said I with a cool smile that enraged him. 
« Mr. > would follow me certainly, and' many others would follow 
Atm, Mr. Steiner.” 

»r')l tell you what it is,” cried Steiner, and a flush overspread his 
fhce; ** Taylor has been using you for his o#n purposes. You have 
been mideavouring to undermine our connexion, and have been serv- 
ii^ him at the same time that you have taken our wages.” 

It was not a difficult matter at any time to move me to anger. ^ I 
approached him, and witli a glance of supreme scorn replied, “ It is 
fiilse I —hay, I don’t fear you—it’s a lie,—an infamous lie!” 

Steiner was a very powerful man, and in the prime of manhood ; I 
was ydung, and my limbs were not yet fixed,—not set. He struck 
me a violent blow on the face. 1 resisted as well as I was able; but 
what can weakness do against strength, even though it have justice on 
its side? He seized me by the cravat, and, forcing his knuckles 
against my throat, dealt me with the other hand a violent blow on the 
temple, and felled me to the earth. O that I had never risen from it! 
It had been better. 

When 1 came to my senses, for the blow had for a while stunned 
me, I arose vlowly, and with difficulty. Steiner was still standing 
" over me in malignant triumph, and 1 could see in the expression of 
his eyes the gratified conviction he felt of having repaid the long 
score of ancient grudges in which be was indebted to me. His wife 
was clinging to his arm, and as I looked into her face I perceived 
terror in it, certainly; but there was no sympathy,—nay, that is not 
the word,—I could not have borne that; there W'as no sorrow, no 
interest, no conceni about me. My heart sickened at this. Bromley 
was there also. He appeared slightly perplexed; and, misconceiving 
the meaning of my glance, said coldly, but hurriedly, ** You brought 
it entirely upon yoiurself, Mr. Gibson.” 

I turnra away, and walked to the odlier end of the shop for my hat. 
I had put it on, and was about leaving them. As X moved towards 
the door, 1 was nearly throwing down Uie Bttle boy, who had followed 
nm, send was now dining to the skirt of coat, uttering in imper¬ 
fect accents my nanse. I looked down. 1716 little thing wanted to 
cmne to me to iciss me. Sweet innocent! there was one yet in the 
wmld to love me. 1 would have taken the child in my arms; but 
Mrs.Steiner exclaimed abruptly, **Come away, Fred,—do; I insist 
upon it, sir.” From that time, and for a long time, I hated the wo¬ 
man fofr it 

I retreated to my lodging, and slunk to my own room with a sense 
of dbwement, of d^radattm^ of infemy, I had never felt before. Mrs. 
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Matthews, the woman of the house, who had answered the door to 
me, and had perceived my agitation, followed me up stairs. She in¬ 
quired the cause, and was greatly shocked at the frightful contusion 
upon my temple. 1 told her all, for my heart was nigh bursting, and 
would be relieved. She hastened down stairs for an embrocation, 
which the good woman had always by her, and, returning with it, be¬ 
gan to bathe my forehrad. 

Wouldn't 1 trounte the villain for it," she said, as she continued 
to apply the lotion. 

What did you say, Mrs. Matthews?" and I suddenly looked up. 

« Why, that 1 'd have the rascal punished,—that's what 1 said. 
Hanging's too good for subh a villain." 

The kind creature—I was a favourite of hers—talked a great deal 
more to the same effect, and at last left me to procure a bottle of 
rum, which, much to hir surprise, for I was no drinker, 1 requested 
her to fetch me. 

How exquisite it was,—^what a luxury to be left alone all to myself! 
Pqpished!—the woman had said truly,—he must be punished. They, 
too, must not escape. The ingratitude of the old man,—his insolence 
of ingratitude was almost as bad as the conduct of Steiner. After 
what I had done for him!—an old servant who had indeed served 
him!—who had refused a certainty, a respectable station in society, 
perhaps a fortune, for his sake I And he must escape,—he must go 
unpunished,—he must revel in the consciousness of the impunity of 
his insult ? I swore that deeply; and, lest it should be possible 

tliat I could falter, or perhaps renounce my intention, I confirmed 
that oath with another, which 1 shudder to think of, and mast not 
here set down. 

1 emptied the bottle of rum, but I was not drunk. When 1 went 
to bed 1 was as sober as 1 am at this moment. I did not go to bed to 
sleep. My senses were in a strange ferment. The roof of my head 
seemed to open and shut, and I fancied 1 could hear the seething of 
my brain below. 1 presently fell into a kind of stupor. 

It was past midnight when I recovered from this swoon, and 1 
started from the bed to my feet. Something had been whispering in 
my ear, and I listened for a moment in hideous expectation that the 
words—for I did hear words—would be repeated; but all was silent. 
I struck a light, and after a time became more composed. Even the 
furniture of the room was company to me. Before morning I had 
shaped my plan of revenge, and it was in accordance with the words 
that had been spoken to me. Oh, my God! what weak creatures we 
are I This fant^y possessed, pervaded me; it did not grow,—^it did 
not increase from day to day,—it came, and it overcame me. 

I returned the next morning to Bromley's house, and requested to 
see Steiner. 1 apologised to him for the words 1 had used on the 
previous diy, and requested to be permitted to remain in my situa- 
if Mr«3romley would consent to it, until 1 could turn myself 
nvnms end I hoped, in the mean time, ^at what had taken place 
isyndd h# overlooked and forgotten. Steiner received me with a kind 

dvB firtlgtume, and went to confer with his partner. They pre¬ 
sently rMu^ned together, and my request, after an admonitory lec- 
turei, ndhee confo^dly delivered, from Bromley, was acceded 
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Steiner warning me at the same time to conduct myMelfwith more 
humility for the future, under pain of similar punishment 

I did do so, and for six months nothing could exceed the attenton 
I paid to business, Hie zeal I evinced upon every occasion, the fo^ 
bearance I exercised under every provocation. And I had need of 
forbearance. Bromley had been entirely perverted by his son-in-law; 
and the kind old roan of former years was changed into a morose and 
almost brutal blackguard-—to me,—only to me, Mrs. Steiner had 
likewise suffered the inBuence of her husband to undermine, and for 
the time to destroy her better feelings; and she treated me upon all 
ocmuions, not merely with marked coldness, but with positive insult. 

I need hardly say that Steiner enjoyed altbost to satiety the advan¬ 
tage he had gained over me. Even the very servants of the house 
took the cue from their superiors, and looked upon me with contempt 
and disdain. The little boy alone, who had received express com¬ 
mands never to speak to me, sometimes found his way into the shop, 
and as he clung round my neck, and bestowed unasked kisses upon my 
cheek, my hatred of the rest swelled in my bosom almost to burstmg. 

The persecution I endured thus long was intense torment to me; 
the reader, whoever he may be, will probably think so. He will be 
mistaken. It was a source of inconceivable, of exquisite pleasure. 
It was a justification to me; it almost made the delay of my ven¬ 
geance appear sinful. 

It was now the 22nd of December 1808. I cannot refrain from 
recording the date. Steiner had been during the last six weeks at 
Antwerp, and was expected to return in a day or two. He had pur¬ 
chased at a sale in that city a great quantity of pictures, which had 
just arrived, and were nowin the shop. They were severally of no 
great value, but the purchase had brought Bromley’s account at the 
banker’s to a very low ebb. Mrs. Steiner and the child were going 
to spend the Christmas holidays with some relatives residing at Can¬ 
terbury. She passed through the shop silently and without even no¬ 
ticing me, and hurried the boy along lest he should wish—and he did 
make an effort to do so—to take his farewell of me. It was evening 
at the time, and Bromley was in his back parlour. I was busy in the 
shop that evening; it was business of my own, which I transacted se¬ 
cretly. Having completed it, I did what was rather unusual with me; 
I opened the door of the parlour, and bade Bromley good night. 

All that evening 1 hovered about tlie neighbourhood. I had not 
resolution to go from it. Now that the time was come when I should 
be enabled, in all human probability, to fulfil, to glut my vengeance, 
my heart failed me. The feeling which had supported me during 
the last six months, which had been mort necessary to my soul than 
daily sustenance to my body, had deserted me then, but that by a 
powerful effort I contrived to retain it. While I deplored having re¬ 
turned to Bromley's employment, and the abject apology I had 
to Steiner, that very step and its consequences made^t impossible 
for me to recede. It most be. It was my fate to do it, and it was 
tbeir’s that it should be done. . . 

What trivial incidents cling to the memory sometimes, when they 
are linked by association to greater events! I was, I remember 
standing at the door of a small chandler’s shop in Dean-street, almost 
lost to mys^fi apd to all that was passing about me. 
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* Hie woman of the house tapped me bn the. idtottlder.' 

** Win you be so go<Hi," she said, *' as to move on; you are pre¬ 
venting my customers iirom entering the shop.” 

** MV good wommi,'’ 1 said, ** 1 hope there is no hann in my stand- 
ing here ? 

« Not much haro,** replied the woman, good-humouredly* ** I hope 
you have been doing nothing worse to-day ?** 

I started, and gazed at the woman earnestly. She smiled. 

« Why, bless the man 1 you look quite flurried. I haven’t offended 
you, I hope ?" 

“ No, no 1” I muttered hasdiy, and moved away. The agony I en¬ 
dured for the next hour I K»nnot describe. 

I passed Bromley's house several times feom the hour of nine till 
half-past. All was silent, all still. What if my design should not 
take effect I I almost hoped that it would not; and yet the boy who 
cleaned out the shop must inevitably discover it in the morning. I 
trembled at the contemplation of that, and my limbs were over¬ 
spread with a clammy dew. It was too late to make a pretext of 
business in the shop at that time of night. Bromley was at home, 
and mighty nay would, suspect me. I resolved to be on the pre¬ 
mises the first thing in the morning, and retired in a state of mind to 
which no subsequent occurrence of my life was ever capable of 
reducing me. 

It was about half-past eleven o’clock, or nearer to twelve, that 
the landlord of the Green Man, in Oxford-street, entered the parlour 
where I was sitting, gazing listlessly upon two men w ho were playing 
a game at dominos. 

“ There is a dreadful fire,” said he, “ somewhere on the other side 
of the street;—in Berwick or Wardour-street, I think.” 

I sprang to my feet, and rushed out of tlie house, and, turning into 
Hanway-yard, ran down Tottenham-court road, crossed the fields, 
(they are now built upon,) and never stopped till I reached Pancras 
Church. 

As I leaned against the wall of the churchyard some men came 
along. 

“ Don’t you see the fire, master ?” said one, as they passed me. 

Then, for the first time, 1 did see the fire, tingeing the clouds with 
a lurid and dusky red, and at intervals casting a shower of broken 
flame into the air, which expanded itself in wide-spreading scintilla¬ 
tions. 

God of Heaven I what had I done ? Wl»y was I here ? I lived in 
the neighbourhood of Bromley’s house, and they would be sending 
for me. ^ The landlord, too,«would afterwards remember having seen 
me in his parlour, mid informing me of the fire in the neighbourhood, 
and I should be discovered. ’These thoughts were the duration of a 
moment, but they decided me. I ran back again in a frenzy of re¬ 
morse and terror, and in a few minutes was in Wardour-street. 

tumuif and confusion were at their height. Tlie noise of the 
tihe outcries of the firemen, the uproar of the crowd, faintly 
the tumult in my mind at tliat moinent* I made my 
way thrbi^ the dense'‘mass io advance of me, and at length reached 
thehetise* < 
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BronUev had just issued from >4 and was wringing his jbiands* and 
stamping nis naked feet upon the pavement. He recognised me, and 
seized me wildly by the arms. 

** Oh I my good God! Gibson,” said he, “ my child T* 

“What child—what child cried I, eagerly. ^ 

“ Mine->mine J and the infant I they are in there 1” 

“ They are gone out of town; don’t you remember?” I thought 
the sudden fright bad deprived him of his senses. 

“ No, no, no I they were too late 1 the coach was gone !” 

With a loud scream 1 dashed the old man from me, and flew to the 
door, which was open. I made my way through the stifling smoke 
that seemed almost to block up the {^sage, and ^rang up stairs. 
The bed-room door was locked. With a violent effort I wrenched 
off the lock, and rushed into the room. 

All was darkness: but presently a huge tongue of flame swept 
through the doorway, and, running up the wall, expanded upon the 
ceiling; and then 1 saw a figure in white darting about tlie room 
with angular dodgings like a terrified bird in a cage. 

Where is tlie child ?” I exclaimed, in a voice of frenzy. ^ 

Mrs. Steiner knew me, and ran towards me, clasping me with 
both arms. She shook her head wildly, and pointed she knew not 
where. 

“ Here, Gibson,—here,*’ cried the child, who had recognised my 
voice. 

I threw off my coat immediately, and, seizing the boy, wrapt him 
closely in it. 

“ This way, madam,—this way; at once, for Heaven’s sake !” and 
1 dragged her to. the landing. 

There was hell about me then I The flames, the smoke, the fire, 
the bowlings ; it was a living hell I But there was a shriek at that 
moment I Mrs. Steiner had left ray side. Gracious Heavens! she 
had been precipitated below! A sickness came upon me tlien,—a 
sensation of being turned sharply round by some invisible power; and, 
with the child tightly clasped in my arms, I was thrown violently for¬ 
ward into the flames, that seemed howling and yearning to devour 
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I HAV£ frequently observed that there are some people who haunt 
you in all parts of the world, and to whom you have a sort of secret 
antipathy, yet who, by an attraction in spite of repulsion, are con¬ 
tinually crossing your path, as though they were sent as emissaries to 
link themselves with youir destiny, or on the watch mysteriously to 
bring it about. One person in particular, whose name I do not even 
know, if he has one, I have met fifty times in as many different 
places, and we each say to otvselves, *Tis he !—what, again !’* So 
with a personage too well known at home and abroad, of whom, by a 
curious concatenation of circumstances, I am enabled to become the 
biographer. 

Geronymo Mascalbruni was the son of a pauper belonging to a vil¬ 
lage whose name I forget, in the marshes of Ancona. He h^ begged 
his way when a boy to Rome, and supported himself for some time 
there,J)y attending at the doors of the courts of justice, and running 
on errands for the advocates or the suitors. His intelligence and 
adroitness did not escape the observation of one of the attorneys, who, 
wanting a lad of all work, took Mascalbruni into his service, and 
taught him to read and write; finding him useful in his qffice, and 
having no children of his own, he at length adopted him, in formd 
pauperis, and gave him a small share in his business. This man of 
the law did not bear the most exemplary of characters, and perhaps 
it was in order to conceal some nefarious practices to which Mascal¬ 
bruni was privy that he made the clerk his associate. Perhaps also 
he discovered in his character a hardihood, combined with cunning 
and chicanery, that made him a ready instrument for his purposes, 
and thus enabled him, like Teucer, to fight behind the shield of an¬ 
other. Under this worthy master—a worthy disciple—Mascalbruni 
continued for some years; till at length, tired of confinement to the 
desk, and having the taste early acquired for a roving and profligate 
life revived, he, during his old benefactor's confinement to his bed 
with a rheumatic attack, administered to him a dose of poison in¬ 
stead of medicine, and having robbed him of all the money and 
plate that was portable, and of certain coupons, and bans in the Nea¬ 
politan and other funds, standing in his name, he decamped, and 
reached Florence in safety. 

Every one has heard of the laxity of the Roman police. The im¬ 
punity of offenders, e^en when their crimes are established by incon¬ 
testable proof, is notorious. The relations of the lawyer, contrary to 
all their expectations, (for he had never recognised them,) had come 
into their inheritance, and little regarded the means, having attained 
the end. They perhaps, also, from having had no admission into the 
house during the old miser’s life, were ignorant of the strength of his 
coffers; and the disappearance of the murderer, who, by a will which 
they discovered and burnt, had been made his sole heir, was by them 
deemed too,fiMPtunate a circumstance; so that they neither inquired 
into the hwier of his deat|i,f hpr had any post mortem examination 
of the body*, Xl^y gave uieir respectable relative a splendid fu- 
nergi, erected to Ilfs memory a tomb in one of the rival churches that 
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front the Piazza del Popolo, in which his many virtues were not for¬ 
gotten, and established an annual mass for his povera anima, that no 
doubt saved him 

“ From many a peck of purgatorial coals.” 

Having quietly inumed the master, let us follow the man. The 
sum which he carried with him is not exactly known, but it must 
have been considerable. His stay in the Tuscan state was short, 
and we find him with his ill-gotten wealth in “ that common sewer 
of London and of Rome,” Paris. He was then about twenty years of 
age, had a good person, talents, an insinuating address, and a sufficient 
knowledge of the world, at least of the vtorst part of mankind, to avoid 
sinking in that quagmire, which has swallowed up so many of the 
thoughtless and inexperienced who have trusted to its flattering sur¬ 
face. In fact. Nature seemed to have gifted him with the elements 
of an accomplished sharper, and he seconded her attributes by all 
the resources of art. He took an apartment in the Rue Neuve de 
Luxembourg, that street so admirably situated between the Boule¬ 
vards and the Gardens of the Tuileries, and had engraven «n his 
cards, «II Marchese Mascalbruni.” He was attached to his name : 
it was a good, sonorous, well-sounding name; and the addition of 
Marchese dovetailed well, and seemed as though it had always, or 
ought always,, to have belonged to it. 

But before he made his etitrde in the world of Paris, he was aware 
that he had much to learn; and, with the tact and nice sense of 
observation and disinvcltura nel maneggiar peculiar to his nature, 
he soon set about accomplishing himself in the externals of a gen¬ 
tleman. With this view he passed several hours a day in the mile 
d’armes, where he made himself a first-rate fencer; and became so 
dexterous au tir, that he could at the extremity of the gallery hit the 
bull’s-eye of the target at almost every other shot. 

Pushkin himself was not more dexterous; and, like him, our hero in 
the course of his career signalised himself l)y several rencontres 
which proved fatal to his antagonists, into the details of but one of 
which 1 shall enter. He heard that nothing gives a young man 
greater eclat at starting into society than a duel. Among those who 
frequented the salle was an old officer who had served in the cam- 
raigns of Napoleon, one of the religtiitB Danoum, the few^survivors of 
Moscow; for those who did not perish on the road, mostly fell vic¬ 
tims to the congelations and fatigues of that memorable retreat. 
Mascalbruni, now a match for the tnaUre frequently exer¬ 

cised with this old grognard^ who had the chameter of being a crone, 
if not a bourreau des cranes j* and <ine day, before a numerous gal- 
lerie, having struck the foil out of his hand, the fencer so far forgot 
himself, in the shame and vexation of defeat by a youngster, as to 
pick up the weapon and strike the Italian a blow on the shoulders 
with the fiat part of the foil, if it be not an Irishism so to call it Those 
who saw Mascalbruni at that moment would not Hhve forgotten the 
traits of his countenance. His eyes flashed with a sombre fire; his 
Moorish complexion assumed a darker hue, as the blood rushed from 
his heart to his brain in an almost sufibcating tide; his breath came 
forth in long and audible expirations; his features were convulsed 
• Military terms for a professed duellist, and a duellist-kiUer. 
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the rage of a demoniao. 1 only describe what Horace Veraey* 
who was {wesent, faithfully sketched from memory after the scene. 
Mascalbruni, tearing off me button of his foil, vociferated, putting 
himself in position, A la tnot% d la mortV' The lookers-on were 
panic-stricken; but tlie silence was interrupted by the clinJungof the 
steel. The aggressor soon lay stretched id. the agonies of death. 

Though he had now taken his first degree, Mascalbruni’s education 
was not yet complete. He had made himself master of French, so as 
to speak it almost without any of the accent of a foreigner; and hav¬ 
ing a magniheent voice, he added to it the science that one of his 
own countrymen could supply, and became in the end a finished mu¬ 
sician and vocalist. v 

Such was the course of his studies; and now, with all the prestige 
of his singular affaire to give him Sclat, the Marchese Mascalbruni 
made his dlbut. By way of recreation, he had frequently gone into 
the gambling-houses of the Palais Roy^, and Itad been much struck 
with these words, almost obliterated, on the walls of one of them, 
** Tutus venif tutus abi.” Mascalbruni was determined to profit by the 
advicar and to confirm its truth by one solitary exception—to come 
and depart in safety, or rather a winner. 

Mascalbruni invented a theory of his own, that has since been prac¬ 
tised by several of the Juibituis of tlie hells, particularly by a man de¬ 
nominated, in the nmisons de jeu, L’Avocat. He won such enormous 
sums of the bank, that, on his return to his lodgings one night, he 
was assassinated, not without suspicion that he fell by the bands of 
some kind bravo of the company. Chi h sa f But to revert to Mas¬ 
calbruni. 

Impares numeri are said to be fortunate: strange to say, the num¬ 
ber three is the most so. Three was a mystic number. The triangle 
was sacred to the Hindoos and Egyptians. There were three Graces, 
three Furies, three Fates. He played a martingale of one, three, 
seven, fifteen, &c. on triple numbers, t. e. after three of a colour, 
either red or black, had come up, and not till then, he played, 
and opposed its going a fourth; thus rendering it necessary that 
there should be twelve or thirteen successive coups of four, et se¬ 
quential without the intervention of a three. The gain, it is true, 
could not be great, for he began with a five-franc piece: but it 
seemed sur^ and so he found it, making a daily profit of three or 
four louis in as many hours. 

1 have gone into this dry subject to show the character of the 
man, and his imperturbable sang-froid. He did not, however, con¬ 
fine himself to rouga et mir, but soon learned ^1 the niceties 
of that s^entific iazrtL Jn addition to sauier le wup^ which 
he practised with an invisible dexterity, he used to file the ends 
of the fingers of his right hand, so that he could feel the court- 
cards, which, having a thicker coat of paint, are thus made easily 
sensiUe to the touch ; and would extract from each pack one 
or twoy the knowMge of whose non-existence was no slight advan¬ 
tage in dis^dtng^ He did not long wait for associates in his art. 
There was at that ti^e a club in ^c Rue Richelieu on the 

prtncii^iif of the English clubs, it being entirely managed by a 
conmiktae; Ifeit JIa became a member, and afterwards got an 
intcddimtlon Most of the Englh^h at ParisJouied this 
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circle; and it was broken up in consequence of the discovery of inaD> 
ceuvres and sleights of hand such as I have described, but not until 
Mascalbruni had contrived to bear away a more ^an equal share of 
the plunder. The English, of course, were the great sufferers. 

He now turned his face towards the Channel, and opened the cam¬ 
paign in London on a much more extensive scale. He took up his 
quarters at Higginbottom’s hotel in the same year that young Na¬ 
poleon came to England, and only left it when it was given up to 
that lamented and accomplished prince. It is not generally known 
that he ever visited England. His sojourn in the capital was kept 
a profound secret. The master of the hotel and all his servants 
took an oath of secrecy; and Prince Esterhazy and the members 
of the Austrian embassy were not likely to betray it. The prince 
passed a week with George the Fourth at the Cottage at Windsor, 
and afterwards assisted at a concert at the Hanover Square rooms, 
himself leading a concert on the piano. This by the bye. Mascal¬ 
bruni on that occasion attracted all eyes, and fascinated all ears, and 
was greeted after a solo with the loudest plaudits. He had now be¬ 
come the fashion, and, having forged a letter from one of the dkrdi- 
nals at Rome to a patroness of Almacks, obtained the entrh, and 
made one of tlie three hundred that compose the world of London. 
You know, however, in this world that there is another world—orb 
within orb—an imperium in imperio —the Exclusives. It is difficult 
to define what the qualifications for an exclusive are: it is not rank, 
connexion, talents, virtues, grace, elegance, accomplishments. No. 
But I shall not attempt to explain the inexplicable. Certain it is, 
however, that our hero was admitted into the coteries of this caste, 
as distinct—as much separated by a line of demarcation drawn round 
them from the rest—as the Ilajhpoot is from the Raiot, who sprang, 
one from the head, the other from the heels of Brahma. 

It was on the daughter of one of these extra-exclusives that Mas¬ 
calbruni cast his'eye. He flew at high game. The Honourable Miss 
M. was the belle of the season. I remember seeing her the year 
before at a fancy ball. A quadrille had been got up, for which were 
selected twelve of the most beautiful girls to represent the twelve 
Seasons. Louisa was May, and excelled the rest, (I do not speak of 
the present year,) as much as that season of flowers does the other 
months. It was an < incarnation of May I'—a metaphor Spring, 
and Youth, and Morning 1—a rose-bud just opening its young leaves, 
that brings the swiftest thought of beauty, though words cannot em¬ 
body it;—a sylph borne by a breath, a zephyr, as in the celebrated 
Hebe of John of Bologna, may make intelligible nhe lightness of her 
step,—the ethereal grace of her form. • She was a nymph of Canova, 
widiout her affectation. Hers was the poetry of motion,-— 

** It was the soul, which from so fair a frame 
Look’d forth, and told us ’twas from heaven it came,"— 

that would have been the despair of sculpture or jjoetry. I have 
never seen but one who might compare with her, and she was en¬ 
gulfed that same year in the waters of the inexorable Tiber,—Rosa 
Bathurst.* 

• Singularly enough, when her body was discovered near the Ponte Rotto, 
she was untouched by the as though they even ventured not to deface her 
celestial purity.. She looked like a marble form that slept. 
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jMUia M. was Uie only daughter of an Irish bishop* Hb see 
was <Goe of the most valuable in the sister island; and some idea nuty 
be formed of hb accumulated wealth, by the circumstance of his 
having received thirty thousand pounds in one year by fines on the 
renewal of leases. He had one son, then on a Continental tour with 
his tutor; but having no entailed estates, and bis fortune consisting 
of ready money, Louba was probably one of the mtiUewm parim in 
the three kingdmns. * * 

There was at that time a mania for foreign alliances. The grand 
tour, which almost every family of distinction had taken, introduced a 
rage for Continental customs and manners, which had in some degree 
superseded our own. ^ 

A spring in Paris, and winter in Italy, left behind them regrets in 
the minds of old and young, but especially the latter, who longed to 
return to those scenes that had captivated their senses and seduced 
their young im^inations. No language was spoken at the opera but 
French or Italian,—no topics of conversation excited so much interest 
as those which had formed the charm of their residence abroad,—and 
the ffiir daughters of England drew comparisons unfavourable to fox¬ 
hunting squires and insipid young nobles, when they thought of the 
accomplished and fascinating foreigners from whom, in the first dawn 
of life, when all their impressions were new and vivid, Uiey had re¬ 
ceived such flattering homage. 

The mother of Louisa, still young, had not been insensible to pre¬ 
possessions ; and had a liaison at Rome, where she was unaccompanied 
by her husband, the effects of which she had not altogether eradicated. 

It is said that the road to the daughter’s affections is through the 
heart of the mother. Certainly in Italy camlier-servefUeism gene* 
rally has this termination; and, though it is not.yet openly established 
in England, there are very many women in high life who have some 
secret adorer, some favourite friend, to keep alive the flame which too 
often lies smothered in the ashes of matrimony. I do not mean that 
this attachment is frequently carried to criminal lengths; nor am I 
ready to give much credence to the vain boastings of those foreigners 
who, when they return to their own country, amuse their idle hours, 
and idler friends, with a detailed account of their bonnes fortunes in 
London. 

Ishalllbt prostitute my narrative, had I the data for so doing, by 
tracing step by step the well-organised scheme by which Mascal- 
faruni contrived to ingratiate himself with both the mother and the 
daughter. He was young, handsome, and accomplished; an inimitable 
dancer, a perfect musician. His dress, his stud, and cabriolet were in 
the best taste, and he passed for a man oflarge fortune. 

It may be asked how he supported this establishment ?. By play; 
Hay, in men whose means are ample, if considered a vice, is thought 
A very venial one. He got admission into several clubs,—^Crockfoi^’s 
wamig the res^:—his games were 6cart6 and whist; games at which 
he was witltout a match. Cool, cautious, and calculating, he lost with 
per^ct noBiiialance, and won with the greatest seeming indifference. 

Th«re mm a French vioomte^ with whotn he seemed to have no par- 
ticiflar acquaiiitflBioe, but who was in reality his ally and confederate, 
and who him to England expressly that they might 

play into eacm o^ert hands. He belonged to one of oldest fami- 
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and had one of those historical names that* are a peuse ^r-tofuL 
I had seen him at the soirSes of Paris, and he was in the habit at the 
ecarti table, if he had come without money, which was not unfre- 
quently the case, of claiming, when the division took place at the end 
of the game, two napoleons; pretending that at its commencement he 
had bet one on the winner. I need say no more. 

He had signalised himself in several rencontres. I have him before 
roe now, as he used to appear in the Tuileriee’ gardens, with his nar¬ 
row hat, his thin face, and spare hgure,—so spare, that sideways one 
might as well have fired at the edge of a knife. To this man Mascal- 
bruni frequently pretended to have lost large sums, and it is now 
well known that they divided the profits ’6f their gains during the sea¬ 
son. No one certainly suspected either of unfair practices, though 
their uniform success might have opened the eyes of the blindest. 
The Marchioness of S.’s card-parties and those of Lady E. were a 
rich harvest, as well as the private routs and soiries to which they 
obtained easy admission. Lady M. was well aware that Mascalbruni 
had a pencJtant for play; but it seemed to occupy so little of his 
thoughts or intrench on his time, that it gave her no serious alaTin. 

I have not yet told you, however, as I ought to have done, that 
he was a favoured suitor. 

The bishop, who, by nature of his office, was seldom in town, was a 
cypher in the family, and little thought of interfering with his lady in 
the choice of a son-in-law. 

But the season now drew to a close, and Mascalbruni received an 
invitation to pass the summer at the episcopal palace in the Emerald 
Isle. He had succeeded in gaining the affections, the irrevocable 
affections of Louisa. Yes,—she loved him, 

** Loved him with all the intenseness of first love !*' 

Time seemed to her to crawl with tortoise steps when he was absent, 
—but how seldom w'as that the case ! They sang together those 
duets of Rossini that are steeped in passion. How well did his deep 
and mellow voice marry itself with her contralto 1 They rode toge¬ 
ther, not often in the parks, but through those shady and almost un¬ 
frequented lanes of which there are so many in the environs of the 
metropolis ; they waltzed together ; they danced the mazourka toge¬ 
ther,—tliat dance which is almost exclusively confined to #}reigners, 
from the difficulty of its steps, and the grace required in its mazes. 

They passed hours together alone, — they read together tliose 
scenes of Metastasio, so musical in words, so easily retained in the 
memory. But why do I dwell on these details ? *When 1 look on this 
picture and on that, I am almost forced*to renounce the opinion that 
kindred spirits can alone love; for what sympathy of soul could exist 
between beings so dissimilar, so little made for each other ? Poor 
Louisa! 

Mascalbruni accompanied them to Ireland. That^ summer was a 
continual flte. It was settled that the wedding was to take place on 
their return to town the ensuing season. 

In the mean time the intended marriage had been long announced 
in tihe Morning Post, and was declared in due form to the son at 
Naples. Louisa, who was her brother’s constant correspondent, in 
the openness of her heart did not conceal from him that passion, no 
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}(mger» indeed, a secret. Her letters ^ teemed frith e^ustoni»of her 
admiration for the talents, the accomplishments, and the virtiles, tbr 
such they seemed, of her intended—^her prgmesso spoto^ and the proud 
delight that a very few months would seal their union. 

William, who had now had some experience of the Italians, and 
who had looked forward to his sister's marrying one of his cdlege 
friends, an Irishman with large estates in their immediate neighbour- 
liood, could not help expressing his disappointment, though it was 
urged with delicacy, at this foreign connexion. He wrote ^so to the 
bishop, and, after obtaining ftom him all the necessary particulars as 
to the Marchese Mascalbruni,—through what channel he became ac¬ 
quainted with them, by wharletter got introduced to Lady ——, lost 
no time in proceeding to Home, though the mountains were then in¬ 
fested by brigands, and the Pontine marshes, for it was the month of 
September, breathed malaria. 

Our consul was then at Civlta Vecchia, but willingly consented to 
accompany Mr. M. to Rome, in order to aid in the investigadon. He 

was intimate with Cardinal-, and they immediately proceeded to 

his p&lace. They found from him that he had never heard the name 
of Mascalbruni; that there was no marchese in the pontifical states so 
called; and he unhesitatingly declared the letter to be a forgery, and 
its writer an impostor. 

They then applied to the police, who, after some days’ inquiry, 
discovered that a person answering the description given had quitted 
Rome a few years before, and had been a clerk in the office of a notario. 

No farther evidence was necessary to convict Mascalbruni of being 
a swindler; and, not trusting to a letter’s safe arrival, Mr. M. tra¬ 
velled night and day till he reached the palace at-. 

It is not difficult to imagine the scene that ensued,—the indignation 
of the father, the vexation and self-reproaches of the mother, or the 
heart-rending emotions of the unfortunate girl. 

Mascalbruni at first, with great effrontery, endeavoured to brave 
the storm; contended that Louisa was bound to him by the most 
sacred ties, the most solemn engagements; that his she should be,— 
or, if not his, that she should never be another’s; denounced them as 
her murderers; and ended with threats of vengeance^—-vengeance 
that, alas I he too well accomplished. 

It is not very well known what now became of Mascalbruni; but 
there is reason to believe that he lay perdu somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, watching like a vulture over the prey from which he 
bad been driven, the corpse of what was once Louisa. 

A suspicious-looking person was frequently seen at night-fall prowl¬ 
ing about the environs of the palace; and Miss M.’s femme de chambre^ 
with whom he Is said to have carried on an intrigue, was observed by 
the servants in animated conversation with a stranger in the garb of 
a peasant among the shrubberies and pleasure grounds. 

It wm through her medium that Mascalbruni gained intelligence 
of all that wm passing in the palace. 

T|ie iribodk «mich Louisa had sustained was so sudden, so severe, 
that, Beilagm>*Iranie naturally delicate, it brought on a brain fever. 
Her ravings dkm so dreadful, and so exu-aordinary; and so revolting 
^ was the langUMge ih which she at times clothed them, that even 
mother—and DO other was allowed to attend her—coul(| scarcely stay 
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)hert oouch^« How p^foct a knowledge of biiman nfttare has Shak- 
Sfiekre dii^layed in depicting the madness of the shamelessly-wronged 
a^ innocent Ophelia I —The fragments of those songs to which her 
broken accents gave utterance, especially that which ends with 

" Who; in a maid, yet out a maid, 

Did ne’er return again,*’ 

taay suggest an idea of the wanderings of, the poor sufferer's heated 
imagination. * 

For some weeks her life hung on a thread; but the affectionate 
cares and sympathy of a mother, and a sense of the unworthiness of 
the object of her regard, at last brought back the dawn of reason; 
and her recovery, though slow, was sufficiently sure to banish all 
anxiety. 

The afflictions as well as the affections of woman are, if 1 may 
judge by my own experience, less profoundly acute than those of our 
own sex. Whether this be owing to constitution or education, or 
that the superior delicacy and fineness of the nervous system makes 
them more easily susceptible of new impressions to efface the oM, I 
leave it to tlie physiologist or the psychologist to explain. The river 
that is the most ruffled at the surface is seldom the deepest. Thus 
with Miss M. Her passion, like 

“ A little brook, swolu by the melted snow. 

That overflows its banks, pour’d in her heart 
A scanty stream, and soon was dry again.”* 

In the course of three months the image of Mascalbruni, if not ef¬ 
faced from her mind, scarcely awakened a regret; and, save that at 
times a paleness overspread her cheek, rapidly chased by a blush, be 
it of virgin innocence or shame, no one could ever have discovered in 
her person or bearing any traces of the past. 

At tins time a paragraph appeared in the Court Journal of the day, 
nearly in these words : 

** Strange rumours are afloat in the Sister Island respecting a cer¬ 
tain Italian marchese, who figured at the clubs and about town during 
the last season. Revelations of an extraordinary nature, that hasten¬ 
ed the return of the Honourable Mr. M. from the Continent, have led 
to a rupture of the marriage of the belle of the season, which we are 
authorised to say is definitively broken off.” ^ 

It was a telegraph that the field was open for new candidates; but 
no one on this side the water answered it. Louisa M. was no longer 
the same,—the prestige was fled,—the bloom of the peach was gone. 

Scarcely had four months elapsed, however, wljpn fresh prepara¬ 
tions were made for her marriage, and a day fixed for the nuptials. 

The hour ijame; and behold, in tlie conventional language used on 
sucli occasions, the happy pair, Lialy M. the bride-maids, and a 
numerous party of friends assembled in the chapel of the palace. 
Tlie bishop officiated. 

The ceremony had already commenced, and the rite was on the 
point of being ratified by that mystical type of union—the ring—when 
a figure burst through the crowd collected about the doors; a figure 
more like'a spectre than a man. 

So great a change had taken place in him, from the wild and 
savage life that he had been leading among the mountains, the pn- 
’ * Faust. 
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vaiions he had endured, and the neglect of bia person, that no one 
would have recognised him for the observed of all observers, the 
once elegant and handsome Mascalbruni. His hair, matted like the 
mane of a wild beast, streamed over his face and bare neck. His 
cheek was fallen, his eyes sunken in their sockets; yet in them burned, 
as in two dark caves, a fierce and sombre fire. His lips were tremu¬ 
lous and convulsed with passion; his whole appearance, in short, ex¬ 
hibited the same diabolical rage and thirst of vengeance that had 
electrified the scU/e d'armes in his memorable conflict. He ad¬ 
vanced straight to the altar with long and hurried steps, and, tearing 
aside the hands of the couple, the ring fell over the communion rails 
to the ground. So profound was the silence, so great the conster¬ 
nation and surprise the sight of this apparition created in the minds 
of all, that the sound of the ring, as it struck and rolled along the 
vaulted pavement, was audibly heard. It was an omen of evil ai - 
gury,—a warning voice as from the grave, to tell of the death of pre¬ 
mised joys—of hopes destroyed—of happiness for ever crushed. He 
stood wildly waving his arms for a moment between the pair, looking 
as though they had been transformed into stone, more like two sta¬ 
tues kneeling at a tomb than at the altar. Then he folded his arms; 
gazed w-ith a triumphant and ghastly smile at the bride; said, or 
rather muttered, “ Mine she is 1” then, turning to the bridegroom, 
with a sneer of scorn and mockery he howled, “Mine she has been ; 
now wed her I" 

With these laconic words he turned on his heel, and regained 
without interruption the portal by which he had entered. So sud¬ 
denly had all this passed, so paralysed and panic-stricken were the 
spectators and audience of this scene, that they could scarcely be¬ 
lieve it to be other than a dream, till they saw the bride extended 
without sense or motion on the steps. Thus was she borne, the ser¬ 
vice being unconciuded, to her chamber. The ceremony was pri¬ 
vately completed the ensuing day. 

No domestic felicity attended this ill-fated union. It was poi¬ 
soned by doubts and suspicions, and embittered by the memory of 
Mascalbruni’s words. “ Mine she has been ” continually rang in the 
husband’s ears; and on the anniversary of that eventful day, after a 
lingering illness of many months, a martyr to disappointment and 
diagrin, she sunk into an untimely grave. 

The next we hear of Mascalbruni was his being at Cheltenham. 
There he frequented the rooms under very different auspices, and 
had to compete with another order of players than those he bad been 
in the habit of ddping. He was narrowly watched, and detected in 
the act of pocketing a queen from an (cart6 pack. The consequence 
was his expulsion ifVom the club with ignominy. His name was pla¬ 
carded, and hia tame, or rather infamy, noised wiUi a winged speed 
ail over the United Kingdom. 

• It was nojonger a place for him. In the course of the ensuing 
week die tbllowing announcement was made in a well-known and 
wMely^^ehrculated weekly paper. It was headed— 

An Xtedvm black »kecp. 

« We hope in a short time to present our readers with the exploits 
of a new Count Fathom, a aoi dimnt marchese, better known than 
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trusted, the two th^i^fiidiles of whose name more than rhraie with 
ramU* And as it is our duty to un-inask all such, we shall confine 
ourselves at present to saying^ that he has been weighed at a fa¬ 
shionable watering-place in Gloucestershire, and found wanting, or 
rather practising certain sleights of hand for which the charlatans of 
his own country are notorious. He had better sing small here 1" 

Mascalbruni took the vulgar hint. His funds were nearly ex¬ 
hausted, and with but a few louis in his pocket he embarked at 
Dover, and once more repaired to Paris. 

His prospects were widely di6Perent from those with which he had 
left it. To play the game 1 have described at rougre et notr, requires 
a capital. Every respectable house was closed against him. He 
now disguised his appearance, so that his former acquaintance should 
not be able to recognise him, and frequented the lowest hells—those 
cloacmt the resort of all the vUains and chenapam^ the lowest dregs 
of the metropolis. By what practices this mauvais sujet contrived 
to support life here for Sbme years is best known to the police, 
where his name stands chronicled pretty legibly; it is probable that 
he passed much of that time in one of the prisons, or on the roads. 

Eighteen months had now elapsed, and the Honourable Mr. M. 
with his bride, to whom he had been a short time married, took an 
apartment in the Rue d'Artois. A man in a cloak—an embocadoy — 
which means one who enwraps his &ce in his mantle so that only 
his eyes are visible,—was observed from the windows often passing 
and repassing the hotel. The novelty of the costume attracted tlie 
attention of Mrs. M.; and the blackness of his eyes, and their pecu¬ 
liarly gloomy expression, made her take him for a Spaniard. She 
more tlian once pointed him out to her husband, and said one day, 
“ Look, William, there stands that man again. He answers your de¬ 
scription of a bandit, and makes me shudder to look at him.” 

“ Don’t be alarmed, dear,” replied Mr. M. smilingly; “ we are not 
at Terracina. It will be time enough to be frightened then.” 

The recollection of Mascalbruni had been almost effaced from his 
mind; but, had he met him face to face, it is not unlikely that he 
would have remembered the villain who had destroyed the hopes of 
his family, and marred their happiness for ever. 

For some time he never went out at night unaccompanied by his 
wife, and always in a carriage. But a day came when he happened 
to dine without her in the Rue St. Honor6. The weather being 
fine, and the party a late one, he sent away his cabriolet, and after 
midnight proceeded to walk home. Paris was at that time very 
badly lighted; the reverberies at a vast distance Spart, suspended be¬ 
tween the houses, giving a very dim and feeble ray. Few persons 
—there being then no tr^toirs —were walking at that hour; and it so 
happened Uiat not a soul was stirring the whole length of the street. 
But, within a few yards of his own door, the figure 1 have described 
rushed from under the shadow of a ports cockers, ^nd. plunged a 
dagger in his heart. He fell without a groan, and lay there till the 
patrol passed, when he was conveyed, cold and lifeless, to the arms 
of his bride, who was anxiously awaiting his return. Her agony I 
shall not make the attempt to depict: there are some sorrows that 
defy description. 

Kolwithstandhig the boasted excellence of the Parisian police, the 
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author of ^ts crimo, who 1 need not say'was Mascalbraiu, remained' 
imdisGovered. 

Strange as it may appear, I am enabled to connect two more links 
in the chain of this ruffian’s history, and thus, as it were, to become 
his biographer. Having been in town at the period when he was in 
the zenith of his glory, and being slightly acquainted with the family 
whom, like a pestilence, it was his Tot to destroy and blight, I was 
well acquainted with bis person, and he with mine; indeed, once 
seen, it was not easy to mistake his. 

After two winters at Naples, 1 travelled, by the way of Ravenna 
and Rimini, to Venice. Tlip carnival was drawing to a dose, and, on 
quitting a soirSe at Madame Benzon’s, I repaired to the Ridotta. 
The place was crowded to excess with that mercurial population, who 
during this saturnalia, particularly its last nights, mingle in one orgie, 
and seem to endeavour, by a kind of intoxication of the senses, and 
general licentiousness, to drown the memory of the destitution and 
wretchedness to which tlie iron despotism of the Austrian has re> 
duced them. The scene had a sort of magnetic attraction in it. 

I had neither mask nor domino, but it is considered rather dis-‘ 
titigu6 for men to appear without them; and, as 1 had no love-affair to 
carry on, it was no bad means of obtaining one, had I been so in¬ 
cline. 

Among the other groups, I observed two persons who went in¬ 
triguing round the ««/&, appearing to know the secrets of many of 
their acquaintances, whom it seemed their delight to torment and 
persecute, and whom, notwithstanding their masks, they had detected 
by the voice, which, however attempted to be disguised, betrays more 
than the eyes, or even the mouth, though it is the great seat of ex¬ 
pression. The pair wore fancy dresses. The domino of the man 
was of Persian or Turkish manufacture, a rich silk with a purple 
ground, in which were inwoven palm-leaves of gold. The costume 
of the lady, who seemed of a portly figure, not the most symmetrical, 
was a rich Venetian brocade, such as we see in the gorgeous pictures 
of Paul Veronese, and much in use during.the dogal times of the re¬ 
public. As they passed me, 1 heard the lady say, looking at me, 

“ That is a foreigner.” “ Si sigtiora, e Inglese" was the reply; “ lo 
conosco'' Who this could be who knew me,—me, almost a stranger 
at Venice, I was curious to discover. By the slow and drawling 
accent peculiar to the Romans, 1 felt satisfied he was one, and fan¬ 
cied that I had heard that voice before,—that it was not altogether 
unfamiliar to me. 

I was desirous of unravelling the secret, for such it was, as the 
man did not address me; ami 1 remained at the Ridotta much later 
Uian I should otherwise have done, in order to find out my unknown 
acquaintance. 1 therefore kept my eye on the couple, hoping that 
accident might favour my wish. 

On the last flights of the carnival it is common to sup at the Ri¬ 
dotta, an4 T at length watched the incognito into a box wifti his 
where he took off* bis mask, and whom should 1 discover 
un^er lt b^l the ideiftical hero of romance, the villain Mascalbruni. 

He wae lui a0quaiiibuice who might well shun my recognition, and 
I whs not ahtl^il 'he should see 1 had attracted his observation. As 
I was retumli% tb my hotel on the Gmnd Canal, I a&l{ed the gon^ 
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!ter if he knevr one Signor Mascalbruni. These boatmen are a kind 
of Figaros, and, like the agents of the Austrian police, are acquainted 
with the names and address of almost every resident in Venice, espe¬ 
cially of those who frequent the public places. The man, however, did 
not know my friend by that name,—perhaps he had changed it. But 
when I described his costume, he said that the signor was the ca¬ 
valier servetUe of a Russian princess, who had taken for a year one of 
the largest palaces in Venice. “ II sigiior" he added, “ mnta c&me 
un anyeh." 

The idea of coupling an angel and Mascalbruni together amused 
me. « An angel of darkness I" I was neaf replying; but thought it 

best to be silent. . 

I had no wish to encounter Mascalbruni a second time. I went 
the next day to Fusina, and thence to Milan; indeed I had made all 
the preparations for my departure, notliing being more dull than the 

Car^me at Venice. • . • 

Two years after this adventure, I was travelling in the Gnsons, 
after having made a tour of the petits cantons, with my knapsack on 
ray back, and a map of Switzerland in ray pocket, to serve the plhce 
of a guide,—a description of persons to whom I have almost as great 
an objection as to cicerones, preferring rather to miss seeing what I 
should like to see, than to be told what 1 ought to like to see; not 
that it has fallen to the lot of many guides, or travellers either, to be 
present at a spectacle such as I am going to describe. I had be^n 
pacing nine good leagues; and that I saw it was merely accidental,^ 
for if U had not come in niy way, I should not have gone out ot 


mine to witness it. . • t. 

Coire, the capital of the Orisons, ray place of destination for the 
night, had just appeared, when I observed a great crowd collecting 
together immediately in front, but at some distance off, the peasants 
running in all directions from the neighbouring hills, like so many 

radii to meet in a centre. ... . , • 

One of these crossed me; and, on inquiring of him the occasion or 
all this haste and bustle, I learned that an execution was about to take 
place. My informant added with some pride that the criminal w^ 
not a Swiss, but an Italian. He seemed perfectly acquainted with 
all the particulars of the event that had transpired, for he had been 
present at the trial; and, as we walked along the road together, in 
his patois ,—bad German, and worse French, with here and there a 
sprinkling of Italian,—^he related to me in his own way what 1 will 
endeavour to translate. 

“ An Englishman of about twenty years of agff was travelling, as 
you may be, on foot, about seven weeks^ago, in this canton, having 
lately crossed the St. Gothard from Bellinzona. He was accompi^ 
nied by a courier, whom he hod picked up at Milan. Ihey baited 
for some days in our town, waiting for the young gentleman ® 
tances from Genoa, where his letters of credit were addrfissed. On 
their arrival at Coire they had a guide; but the Itefian per^a e 
his master, who seemed much attadied to him, to discharge lerre, 
on the pretence that he was thoroughly acquainted with the coun ry. 


nance, and a gloomy look about his eyes 
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pirised tlmt the young man should lia?e ventured to trust himsdf in 
hts company, for I should not like to meet his fellow on the road 
by myself even in the day>time. Well: tiie Englishman's money, a 
good round Bam,>~-they say, two hundred napoleons d’or,>—was paid 
him by an order on our bankera; and then they set out, but not as 
before. 

« They had only been two days in company, when the villainous 
Itdian, who either did not know the road over the mountains, or 
had purposely gone out of the way, thought it a good opportunity of 
perpe^ating an act, no doubt long planned, which was neither more 
nor less than despatching his master. It was a solitary place, and a 
fit one for a deed of bloom A narrow path had been worn in the 
side of a precipice, which yawned to the depth of several hundred 
feet over a torrent that rushed, as though impatient of being con¬ 
fined, foaming and boiling through a narrow chasm opened for itself 
through the rocks. 1 could show you the spot, for I know it well, 
having a right of commune on the mountains; and have often driven 
my cows, after the melting of the snows, up the pass, to feed on the 
herbage that, mixed with heath and rhododendrons, forms a thick 
carpet under foot. It is a pasture that makes excellent cheese. 

** But, solitary as the place looks, the Italian did not know that 
there are sevei^ chalets, mine among the rest, in the Alp; and 
hyrdsmen. As for me, I happened to be down in the plain, or I 
might have been an eye-witness of much of what 1 am about to de¬ 
scribe. I was saying that the spot seemed to suit his purpose; and 
his impatience to ease his master of his gold was such, that, happily 
for the ends of justice, he could not wait till night-fall, or none but 
(and here he pointed to the sky) He above might have been privy to 
the crime. It was, however, mid-day. Into the deep-worn pass I 
have mentioned runs a rivulet, which, sparkling on the green bank, 
had made for itself a little basin. The day was hot and sultry; and 
the young gentleman, tempted, it would seem, by the gentle murmur 
of the water as it fell rippling over the turf, and its crystal brightness, 
stooped down to drink. The Italian watched this opportunity, sprung 
upon him like a tiger, and plunged a dagger, which he always carried 
concealed about him, into the Englishman's back. Fortunately,however, 
the point-hit upon the belt in which he carried his money, perhaps on 
tile napoleons; for, before the assassin could give him a second blow, 
he sprang up and screamed for help, calling * Murder, murder I’ 

“ Three of the herdsmen whom I have mentioned heard the cries, 
and came running towards the direction whence they proceeded, 
when they discovered two men struggling with each other; but, before 
they could reach them, one 4iad fallen, and the other was in the act of 
rifling him, in order afterwards to hurl him down the precipice into 
the bed of the river. So intent was he on the former of these occu- 

S itions, that he did not perceive my countrymen til! they seized him. 

e ma^onigih resistance; but his dagger was not within his reach. 
They bound bis hands, and, together with the lifeless corpse of his 
mastitf, trmoiniorted btm to Coire, where, not to enter into the trial, 
be wiisoeiilidiw to death. 

^ Btttj^hiil bfes now some weeks in prison, in consequence of our 
not b«i*^ mwmre a hourrmu / and we have been forced to 

send for ^ to Bwtnxona, no Grison being willing,to perform the 
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office. He arrivetl last night; and how dp you think, sir? According 
, to our laws, he is to be executed with a ‘sword that has not been used 
for forty years,—no murder having been committed in the canton 
during all that period,—though no sword could be applied to better 
purpose than it will in a few moments." 

Whilst he was thus speaking, we reached the dense circle already 
formed. On seeing a stranger approach, they made room for roe; and 
curiosity to witness this m^e of execution, tjie remnant of barbarous 
times, as well as to see tlie Italian, induced me to enter the Place do 
Gr^ve. 

At tlie first glance I recognised Masca^bcuni. He was stripped of 
his shirt, and on his knees; by his side was a Jesuit to whom he had 
just made his confession ; and over him, on an elevation from the 
ground by means of a large stone, stood the prevdt., with a sword of 
prodigious length and antique shape, and covered with the rust of 
ages, pendent in his hands. 

The lower part of Mascalbruni’s face was fallen, whilst all above 
the mouth was drawn upward as from some powerful convulsion. 
The eyes, that used to bear the semblance of living coals, had in Ifie 
a concentrated and sullen gloom. The cold and damp of the cell, and 
the scantiness of his diet, which consisted of bread and water, hud 
worn his check to the bone, and given it the sallowness of one in the 
black stage of cholera. His face was covered with a thick beard, 
every hair of which stood distinct from its fellows; and his matted 
locks, thickly sprinkled with grey, trailed over his ghastly features 
and neck in wild disorder. His shoulders down to the waist were, 
as I said, bare; and they and his arms displayed anatomically a mus¬ 
cular strength that might have served as a model for a gladiator. 
Over all was thrown an air of utter prostration moral and physical, 
—the desolation of despair. 

A few yards to the right, the priest, with his eyes uplifted to hea¬ 
ven, seemed absorbed in prayer; and between them the bouTreau, 
who might have superseded Tristan in his office, and been a dangerous 
rival in the good graces of Louis the Eleventh. He called to mind 
a figure of Rubens’,—not the one who is turning round in the Descent 
of Die Cross at Antwerp, and saying to the thief, writhing in horrible 
contortions after he has wrenched his lacerated foot from the nail, 
“ Sacrct cJiien" —but a soldier in another of bis pictures in the Gallery 
at Brussels (the representation of some martyrdom,) who has just torn 
off the ear of the saint with a pair of red-hot pincers, and is eyeing 
it with a savage complacency. 

It was, in short, exactly such a group, witMts pyraniidical form 
and startling contrasts of colour and expression, as the great Flemish 
painter could have desired. 

A dead silence, which the natural horror, the novelty of the scene 
created, prevailed among the assembled crowd; and it spoke well for 
the morality and good feeling of tlie simple peasantry^ t^t not a wo¬ 
man was present an the occasion. 

The hand of the swordsman was raised, and the stroke fell on 
the neck of the culprit; but, horrible to say,—what was it then to 
witness ?—though given with no common vigour, so blunt was the 
instrument, that, instead of severing the head, it only inflicted a gash 
which divided, the tendons of tlie neck, and the undecapitated body 
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fell doubled up, whilst only a few gotOs of blood issued from the 
wound. 

The tortured wretch’s groans and exclamations found an echo in 
all bosoms; and it was not till after two more sabre strokes that the 
head lay apart, and rolled upwards in the dust. 1 then saw what I 
have heard described of Charlotte Cord^, after she had been ^uiUo> 
tined;—the muscles of the face were convulsed as if with sensibility, 
and the eyes glared with horrid meaning, as though the soul yet lin¬ 
gered there. Even the executioner could scarcely meet their scowl 
without shuddering. 

It was the first and last, imectacle of this kind at which I mean ever 
to be present; and 1 should*not have awaited its awful termination, 
could I have penetrated through the living wall that was a barrier to 
my exit. 

You may now guess from whom I obtained many of the details 
contained in this memoir of Mascalbruni. It was from the confessor, 
who had endeavoured, but in vain, to give him spiritual consolation in 
the dungeon and at the block. The Jesuit and myself had mutual 
^ Igycfetions to make to each other, connecting the present with the 
past, and which have enabled me to weave the dark tissue of his 
life’s thread into one piece. I repeat the last words of the good old 
man at our final interview,—“ May God have mercy on his soul I” 

F. Medwin. 


SMOKE. 

“ A trifle light as air." 


SwiiT sang a broomstick, and with matchless lore 
Rehearsed the contents of a housemaid’s drawer; 
Great Bums’s genius shone sublime in lice; 

Old Homer epicised on frogs and mice; 

And, leaping from his swift Pindaric car, 

Great Byron eulogised the light cigar; 

Pope for a moment left the critic's chair, 

And sang the breezy fan that cools the fair; 

And he whose harp to loftiest notes was stmng, 

E’en Manma's Swan, the homely salad sung ; 
Colossal JonnsoD, &med for dictionary, 

A sprig of myrtle i^owper, a canary, 

Nor scorn’d the humble snail; and Goldsmilh’s lyre 
A haunch of venison nobly did inspire• 

Of such light themes the loftiest lyres have spoke. 
And my small shell shall sound the praise <» smoke. 
• 

Essence sublime! serenely curling vapour ! 

Fierce ftom a steam-boat, gentle from a taper,— 
Dttuffibtar of fire, descentbnt of the sun, 

Bnssib of peaceful pipe and murderous ^un,— 
flow glunoosly diou loll^t from chimneys high, 

To «eek eemspanion clouds amidst the sky! 
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Thrice wdcotne art thou to the traveller’s sight, 

And his heart hails thee with sincere delight; 

As soil; thou sail’st amid the ethereal blue. 

Visions of supper float before his view! 

Emblem of peace in council, when profound 
The sacred calumet goes slowly round ! 

Breath of the war, thou canopiest the fight, 

And veil’st the bloody field in murky night! 

• Precursor of the cannon’s deadly'shot* 

And soft adorner of the peasants cot; 

With Etna’s roaring flames dost thou arise, 

And from the altar^s top 
1 see thee now 
To the breezes bow, 

Thy spiral columns lightly bending 
In gentle whirls 
And graceful curls, 

Tiiy soft grey form with the azure blending. 

When Nature’s tears in dewy showers descend. 

Close to the earth thine aerial form doth bend ; 

But when in light 
And beauty briglit, 

With radiant smile she gladdens all. 

And the sun’s soft beam 
On thy shadowy stream 
Does in a ray of glory fall, 

Thou risest high 
'Mid the deep blue sky. 

Like a silver shaft from a fairy hall 1 

When from the light cigar thy sweet perfume 
III od’rous cloudlets hovers round the room, 

Inspired by Fancy's castle-building power. 

Thy fragile form cheers many a lonely hour. 

O'er every wave thy misty flag is seen 
Careering lightly over billows green; 

And when, ’mid creaming foam and sparkling spray, 
Celestial Venus rose upon the day, 

ITiy vapoury wreath the goddess did enshroud, 

And wrapt her beauties in a milk-white cloud. 

^was thou, majestic I led the way before 
Retreating Israel from th* Egyptian shore; 

From out thy sable cloud, 'mid lightning’s flash. 

The trumpet's clangour and the thunder’s crash, 

From Sinai*%mount the law divine was given, 

Tliy veil conceal’d the Majesty of Heaven! 

When sun, and moon, and heaven’s bright hosts expire, 

And the great globe decays in fl;ame^4)jt£«0p 
Then shall thou rise, thy bannerbe unfurl’d 
Above the smouldering ruins ofihe world! 

Snodgrass. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE IJFE OP 
A DISAPPOINTED MAN. 

WITH AN tl.tVSTRATION BY OBOROE CSBrSBIIANK. 

Are you a sympathetic reader ? If not, I pray you to pass over 
the few pages which constitute this article, and indulge your risible 
propensity with the happier*elfusions of the laughing philosophers of 
this MisceUany. I have no cachiunatory ambition, and would have 
my leav^yrelhwat^fed^ not with the sunny drops of joy, but with the 
ca9ijSjti!|Hi#I‘d!U,^uringa 

Ci^ic^t.ilg’/inat roy^ reqdfeft'-i% jgrantefij.l proceed, sym- 

to naarrute a* few^ ptMsages, tf ;w|^^,j^oge, eventful 

I am a dfeap^inted man,~n^, T W*fa even a disappointed baby; 
for it was cltlOulated that thi^ parent^ anticipations Of tny forebears 
would hhve bee'h realised on the ,1st of May 179^, whereas, by some 
contradictory vagary of Dame Nature, I e^te^ed this valley of tears 
1st of April I This ought to have ^^nsidered prognosti- 
catory of my future disappointments,, , ^d the; law of Sparta sliould 
have been rigidly enfoteed ; fbr what are crooked limbs to a crooked 
destiny,?' ' " 

It was the intention of my father (whose name wiw Jacob Wise) 
to have had me chtisteried after my mal^hd unde, Theodosius 
Otter, Esq.; but, having selected a stuttering gd^ather; I was unfor¬ 
tunately baptized'as„“ Therodd-dose-us Oth-er Wise.” Nor was this 
the only j^a^ppointtiiebtyt^ibh atfended me ott' this occasion, for the 
pew-openetlMvjng rec^i^ instructions td clean'the copper coal¬ 
scuttle in the v^estry-room; ihe basin which contained the vitriol ne¬ 
cessary for that purpose was by some means or other placed in the 
font; and to' Ihis day 1 hgve more, the appearance of a tattooed 
Indian than a-Christian Englishman. 

My babyhood was composed of a series of disappointments. My 
hair was toibkve been, in the'Words of the nMstelhly nurse,the most 
bejmtifuiest httfburn,*’ but sprouted foiftii'a splendid ^eimen of that 
vegetable dye oified carroty! * I .was to have been ‘‘as straight as an 
aitow;” bujfc'a^^^'cUp of teia haying, been spilled over,me as 1 Jay in the 
sdivant’k'lujp befdre the klichbir 1 became so dreadfully warped 
that i am no^iv ia sort of deftikparenthesis, or,#s a malicious punster 
once called^ a-petfect bdwl*’ ■ \ 

I had the met^Sfel 'yeiyr mildly, as it was affirmed, for the w hole 
virulence of the disbtbei- displayed itself in one enormous pustule on 
the tip of my nose. This luminary so excited my infant w onder, that 
roy eyes (really 6ne for green) were continually riveted to the spn/, 
and have never forgotten it, for one or other of them is invariably 
engaged in searching for the lost treasure. 

I was'^t in convulsions above a dozen times during teething; 
but no sooner had I completed my chaplet of pearls, than the striking- 
weight'of a Dutch clock which overhung my cradle dropped into 
cnn'finc®^ of ^be extreme simplicity of dental 

the source of an infinitude of anxieties to 
my ekt^JIlprakmma, who was so magnificently proportioned that it 
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THE LIFE OP A ttJfipilPPOiNtBO MAN. 

'T'' ' . ' 

. wi^rmany moiitiis before 1 cowld indte <l»e eirctn^ her fulI*flouficed 
printed calico wrapper wi^outi^iieg,. Pokot jpopamat she lost her 
life from a singular mistake. Hie house in wbii^ ire lived had taken 
fira, and two good>natored neighbours threw Mrs. Wise out of the 
window instead of a feather-bed. She lighted on the head of Captain 
S- , who was then considered the $ofted man in the three king¬ 

doms, and received little injury by the ejectment; but her feelings 
were so lacerated by the mistake, that she refused all food, and lived 
entirely by suction, till she died ^om it. 

I will pass over my school-days, merely observing en passant that 

I 

** Each day some unlucky disu%ter 
Placed me in the vocative case with my master,” 

a squabby, tyrannical, double-jointed pedagogue. He was nicknamed 
Cane-and“Abl€t and 1 can testify to the justness of the nomenclature. 
At college the same mw-fortune attended me. There was ever an 
under-current of disappointment, which rendered all my exertions 
nugatory. If I was by accident “ full of the god,” I could never 
knock down any one but a proctor. If I determined on keeping 
in ray rooms, the wind immediately changed to N.E. by N, at which 
point my chimn^s smoked like a community of Ya-Mynheers. My 
maternad uncle, Theodosius Otter, Esq. had signihed that my expecta¬ 
tions from him must be regulated entirely by my academical distinc¬ 
tions, and I was “ pluck’d for my little-go.” This occurred three 
months before the old booby’s death. My legacy consisted of a pre¬ 
sentation to the Gooseborough free school. 

The time at length arrived for me to fall in love. I experienced 
the hrst symptom of this epidemic at a bombazine ball in the city of 
Norwich. Selina Smithers was the name of my fair enslaver: she 
was about nineteen, fair as Russia tallow, tall, and somewhat slender. 
Indeed her condition is perhaps better described by ** the slightest 
possible approximation to lanky." During one short quadrille she told 
roe of all her tastes, hopes, experience, family connexions, (including 
a brother at sea,) expectations probable and possible, and of two thou¬ 
sand seven hundred and forty-five pounds, fourteen shillings, and six¬ 
pence, standing in her own name tn the three and a half per cents. 

With the last chassez 1 was a victim. At the close of the ball I 
handed Selina and her mamma into a green fly, and found the next 
morning that 1 had a violent cold in my head, and a violent heat in 
my heart. 

As I flourished the brass knocker of Mrs. Smithers’ door on the 
following day, the clock of St. Andrew’^':‘l;»;*ch struck two; and 
chimed a quarter past, as a girl strongly resembling a kidney-potato, 
red and dirty, gave me ingress into a room with green blinds, seven 
horsehair-bottomed chairs, a round mahogany t^le, four oil-paint¬ 
ings (subjects and masters unknown), two fire-screens of yellow calico 
fluted, and a very sbabb;^ square piano. On the music-rejf was the 
song, "We met,—-’twas m a crowd.” Singular coincid^e,— we met^ 
in a crowd I 

The door opened, and Selina bounded into the room like a young 
fawn. Our eyes met, and then simultaneously sought the carpet, 
I know not what object her pale blue orbs encountered; but mine fell 
on the hidf-pipked head of a red herring I " Can it be possible,” 
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t\y0tt2:htl/‘ tliat Selins— P»haw! her breGier has returned from sea 
CLT\d to \\\8 account I placed tlie body of the vulgar fish. I uwk her 
hmd, and gracefully Wd bet to a chair, and then ^ated myself beside 
her. ’ Our coin'ersution grew animated,—confiding. She recapitu< 
Jated the amount of her three and a half per cents, and in the most 
considerate manner inquired into w/y pecuniary situation. I was then 
possessed of seven thousand^ pounds; for my father, during the three 
last years of his life, had been twice burned out, and once sold up, 
and was tliUvS enabled to leave me independent. She could not con¬ 
ceal her delight at my prosperous situation,—generous creature I Pos¬ 
sessing affluence herself, vie rejoiced at the well-doing of others. 
Day after day passed in this delightful manner, until I ventured to 
solicit her to become my wife. Judge of my ecstasy when, bending 
lier swan-like neck until her fair cheek rested on the velvet collar ol“ 
my mulberry surtout, she whispered almost inaudibly, 

How can you ask me such a question ?” 

“How can I ask you such a question? Because—because it is 
necessary to my happiness. Oh ! name the happy hour when Hy- 
chain—that chain which has but one link—shall bind you to 
me for ever 1” 

She paused a moment, and then faltered out, 

“ To-morrow week.” 

I fell upon my knees. Selina did the same ; for, in my Joy at her 
compliance, 1 had forgotten that one chair was supporting us l)oth. 

Oh, what a bus}' day was that which followed ! 1 entered Skelton’s 
(the tailor’s) shop with the journeymen. I ordered three complete 
suits I 

As the rolls were taken into Quillit’s parlour, 1 was shown into the 
office. The worthy lawyer thrice scalded his throat in his anxiety to 
comply with my repeated requests to “see him immediately.'’ He 
came at last. A few brief sentences explained the nature of my bu¬ 
siness, and he hastened to accompany me to Si-lina. I was so excited 
by the novelty of my situation, that I fell over the maid who was 
cleaning the step of the door, and narrowly escaped dragging Quillit 
after. Had he fallen, I slmddcr at the contemplation of tl>e probable 
result; for he was a man well to do in the world, and enjoyed a ro¬ 
tundity of figure unrivalled in the good city of Norwich. His black 
waistcoat might have served for a bill of fare to an eating-house, for 
it exhibited samples of all Mrs. Glas-s’s choicest preparations. 

Away we went, realising the poet’s description of Ajax and Ca¬ 
milla : 

“ When Ajax*SWl*i|^somc rock’s va.-:! weight to throw, 

The line too labours,«nd tlic words move slow : 

Not so when swift CaroAla scours the plain. 

Flies o’er the unbending corn, and skims along the main.” 

We resembled Reason and Hope, or one of Pickford’s barges and a 
towing-hoiichi^ 

The little brass knocker was again in my hand, the kidney-potato 
was again at the door, and I led in the perspiring lawyer, but looked 
in vain for that expression of admiration wliich I fondly anticipated 
would have illumined his h'ttle grey eyes at tl»e sight of iny Venusiati 

“ This is Mr, Quillit,” said I. 
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“ Indeed ?’* replied Selina. 

“ We have come, mum,” said Quillit, “ to arrange a very necessary 
preliminary to the delicate ceremony which my friend Wise has in¬ 
formed me will take place on this day week." 

Selina blushed. Her mother (bless me! I Ve quite overlooked her!) 
screwed up her face into an expression between laughing and crying; 
and I—I pushed one hand through my h§iir, and the other into my 
breeches pocket. • 

“ Mum,” continued Quillit, “ our business this morning is to make 
the arrangements for your marriage-settlement; and my friend Wise 
wishes to know what part r»f your two thousand-” 

" Seven hundred and forty-five pounds, fourteen shillings, and six¬ 
pence,” said I sot/o voce. 

“ —You wish settled upon yourself.” 

“Oh, nothing,—I recjuire nothing!” exclaimed Selina. 

“ Hur—!” said I, half rising from my chair in ecstasy at her disin¬ 
terestedness. 

“ Hem !” coughed Quillit, and took out his toothpick. 

“ Nothing !" I at length ejaculated. “ No, Selina ; you shall noflist • 
subject to the accidents of fortune. Mr. Quillit, put down two thou¬ 
sand pounds.” And so he did. 

The day before my intended nuptials I had paid my customary 
visit to Seiina, and it was arranged that the scUUmumt should be exe¬ 
cuted (what a happy unioji of terms!) that night. 1 had left but a 
few minutes when 1 missed my handkerchief. 1 returned for it. Tlie 
kidney-jiotato shot out of the house as 1 turned the corner of the 
street. 1 found the door ajar, and, not coiiskiering any ceremony ne¬ 
cessary, I walked into the parlour. I had put iny handkerchief iiito 
the left pocket oi’ my coat when I was somewhat startled by a burst 
of very boisterous male and female merriment. I paused. A child’s 
treble was then heard, and in a moment afior a child—a lice child en¬ 
tered the room crying most piteously. It ceased on beholding me; 
and when its astonishment had subsided, it sobbed out, 

“ I want mamma !" 

“ Mamma?” said I. “ And who's mamma?” 

My fpiory was ans^vered from the first floor, 

“ (?omc to mamma, dear I” shouted—Selina! 

I don’t know what the sensatioijs of a humming-top in full spin may 
be, but 1 should imagine they arc very similar to those w’hich I expe¬ 
rienced at this particular moment. When I recovered, I was stretched 
on the hearth-rug with my head in the coal-scuttle, surrounded by 
my Selina, her mother, the nuiiii, and I supj>fcat' her “ brother at sea.” 

“ What is tlic matter, love ?” said —^ You know whom 1 mean,—I 
can’t write her name again. 

“Nothing, nmdam,” I replied, “nothing; only I anticipated being 
married to-morrow',—but 1 shall he disappointed.” 

The ensuing week I received notice of action for a Ijiiy’rh of pro¬ 
mise of marriage; the ensuing term the cause was tried before an 
intelligent jury; and the ensuing day Quillit handed me a hill for 
seven Imndrcd and sixty-tw'o jmunds, one shilling, and eightpcnce, 
being the amount of damages and costs in Smithers versus Wise. I 
paid Quillit, sold my house and furniture at NorwicJi, and took up my 
abode at Bumbieby, in Lancashire, resolving to be as love-proof as 
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Miss Martineau, which resolution I have religiously observed to this 
day. 

I was, however, involved in one other tender affair, by proxy, 
which produced me more serious annoyances than even my own. 

1 became acquainted with a merry good-looking fellow, of the name 
of Thomas Styles, who had come from somewhere, and was related to 
somebody, but no one recqllected the who or the where. In the same 
town lived an old gentleman, who rejoiced in the singular name of 
Smith. He was blessed w'ith one daughter and a wife. The latter 
did not reside with him, having taken up her permanent residence in 
a small octagonal stone building in the dissenters’ burial ground. 
Styles, by one of those accidents common in novels, but very occa¬ 
sional in real life, had become acquainted with Miss Smith. They 
had gone through those comparative states of feeling,—acquaintance, 
friendship, love; and, when I was introduced to him, he was just in 
want of a good fellow to help him into matrimony. I was just the boy; 
my expensive experience, my good-nature, my leisure,—in short, 
there was nothing wanting to fit me for this confidential character. 

* Wf!w, be it know’n that old Smith had very strong parliamentary pre¬ 
dilections, and one of his sine qua none was, that his son-in-law should 
be M, P. for somewhere,—Puddle-dock would do,—but an M. P. he 
must be. Politics were of no consequence; but he must have a de¬ 
cided opinion that the Bumbleby railway would he most beneficial, if 
carried through a swampy piece of ground which Smith had recently 
purchased. Styles was of the same opinion; but then he was only a 
member of the “ Bull’s-eye Bowmen,” and Mr. Snuffinore’s sixpenny 
whist club. I had made myself particularly uncomfortable one after¬ 
noon, in Styles' summer-house, with three glasses of brandy and water 
and four mild havannas, wlien old Smith rushed in to announce the 
gratifying intelligence that Mr. Topple, tlie luember for our place, had 
fallen into the crater of Mount V’esuvius, and that nothing had been 
lieard from him since, but a solitary interjection, in consequence of 
which there was a vacancy in the representation. The writ had been 
issued, and so had an address from Mr. Wiseman, a gentleman pos¬ 
sessing every virtue under the sun, save and except a due sense of 
the advantages of Smith’s swamp to the railway. ^This was conclusive. 
Smith made a speech, v^hich, being for interest and not for fame, wtts 
short and emphatic. 

“ Tom, you must contest this election, or never darken my doors 
again.” 

“ My dear, sir,” said Tom, “nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure; but- 

“ I ’ll do all that. I '11 fo'^m a committee instanter," replied Smith; 
leave all to me. Capital hand at an address—pith, nothing but pith. 
Ever see my letter in support of the erection of a pound for stray 
cattle ?—pithy and conclusive;—‘ Inhabitants of Bumbleby, twenty 
shillingepwaltt a pound.’ The motion was carried.” 

“ One moment,” said Tom. “ It will appear so presumptuous on 
ray part, unless a deputation waited on me.*' 

“ Certainly,—better, by all means,—1 '11 form one directly,” said 
Smith* 

« hr the mean time, issue a placard to prevent the electors making 
pronii^s, and——” • 
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*“ I will,” said Smith. And so he did ; for in an hour afterwards 
there was not a dead wall in Bumbleby but was papered from one end 
to the other, 

“ Other Wise,” said Styles, as Smith waddled up the garden, “ this 
won’t do for me. I couldn't make a speech of ten consecutive lines, 
if the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were depending upon it.” 

“ Pooh 1” replied 1, rolling my head abput in that peculiar style 
wliich an over-indulgence in bibicals will induce. 

“ It’s a fact,” replied Tom. “ Now, my dear fellow, you can serve 
me and your country at the same time. Smith would be equally gra¬ 
tified at your return for Bumbleby; your opinions are the same as my 
own; and your abilities require no panegyric from me.” 

Whether it was the suddenness of the probable glory, or the effect 
of the tobacco and brandy and water, 1 sat speechless. Silence 
gives consent, says an old adage, and so did the town of Bumbleby 
the next morning, for every quarter cried out Other Wise for ever !” 
It was too late to retract; and accordingly 1 was nominated, seconded, 
and unanimously elected by a show of hands. A poll was demanded; 
and, after a short contest of two days, it was announced in very la’i^e 
letters, and still larger figures, 

Wiseman, .... 786 

Other Wise, ... 92 

Slajority, . . —094 

I was satisfied, and so was my party. During the preparation for 
this unfortunate contest I had allowed Styles to draw ad libitum upon 
my banker. His friendship knew no bounds; his liberality was as 
boundless ; and so chagrined was he at the defeat I had experienced, 
that he left the next morning without an adieu. I must confess that 
I was rather disappointed at his siiddcn retreat, and considerably more 
so on finding that his exertions in rny behalf had reduced my income 
from four hundred pounds to forty pounds per annum. For the first 
time I doubted his friendship. Subsequent inquiries convinced me 
he was a scoundrtd, and I commenced an immediate pursuit of him, 
and an action at law. 

Some three months afterwards, I was sauntering about the streets 
in the neighbourhood of St. .lanies’s S<juare, when I encountered 
Styles, His surprise was as great as mine, but not so enduring; for, 
advancing towards me with all the coolness of the 1st of December, 
he exclaimed, 

“ Other Wise, how are you ? I dare say ) ou thought my sudden 
departure odd; I did myself; but I couldn’t help it. I’m sorry to 
hear how much your contest has distres^ you. I was the cause. 
Give me your check for fifty pounds, ^ntfliere’s a bill for five Imn- 
dred, due to-morrow.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he handed me an acceptance for 
that amount inclosed in a dirty piece of paper. All this was so ra¬ 
pidly said and done, that before I was aware of it I had.^i' *n him a 
draft on Drummond, shaken hands with liim, and was mechanically 
discussing a mutton-chop and a bottle of sherry, which I had uncon¬ 
sciously ordered in the delirium which succeeded Styles’ unheard-of 
generosity. 

1 went the next day to Messrs. Podge and Co. in Lombard-street, 
wi th my promisg-to-pay—Eldorado in my pocket. I entered the count- 
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ing-house, presented my bill, and fully expected to have received 
eiSier bank-notes or gold in exchange. I waited a £sw minutes, and 
was then ushered into a back-room, and jmliteiy requested to account 
for this money promissory document. 

From whom did you receive this bill ?” said a gentleman with a 
powdered head and an immense watch-chain. 

“ From Mr. Styles.” . 

Where does he live<f’' 

“ 1 don’t know exactly; but I hope there is nothing irregular.” 

“ You can step in, Ban^s,” said the powdered head; and a stout 
well-fed man, in a blue coat, with the City arms on the button, c/ic/ 
step in, and very unceremoniously proceeded to inspect the contents 
of my various pockets. “ Conclusive !” said the powdered head, as he 
minutely examined a small piece of crumpled paper whicli had occu¬ 
pied one of the pockets of my small-clothes. 

1 was handed into a hackney-coach, and then into the Mansion- 
house, where I was informed that 1 was to live rent-free for the next 
week in his Majesty's jail of Newgate. The bill was a forgery I 
^he day of trial approached. I walked into the dock with mcm 
conscia recti depicted on my countenance. I knew I was innocent of 
any felonious intention or knowledge; and was certainly very much 
disappointed at being found guilty upon the silent evidence of the little 
piece of crumpled paper, which was covered with pen and ink cx[h?- 
riments on the signature of John Allgold and Co. whose name occu¬ 
pied the centre of Styles’ bill. The recorder (in a very impressive 
manner, I must allow, for his white handkerchief was waving about 
the whole time) passed sentence of death upon me, and I was ordered 
to be taken from thence, and on the Monday folloM'iiig to be hung by 
the neck till I was dead. A pleasant termination, truly 1 

I was led, stupified by the result of my trial, back to the prison. 
When I regained the use of my faculties, niy awful situation became 
horridly apparent. There was I, an innocent and injured man, con¬ 
demned to suffer the extren»e penalty of the law. For eIulea^<)u^iog 
to gain possession of my owm, 1 was about to become a spectacle for 
the fish-fags and costermongers of London,—to have my name handed 
down to posterity by that undying trum{)eler of evil-doers, Mr. Cat- 
nach, of the Seven-dials, kho alternately delights the public with 
“ three yards long of every new song, and ail for a penny,” and “ the 
last dying speech and confession” of those w’ho, dreading to be bed¬ 
ridden, and possessing an unconquerable aversion to doctors’ stuff' and 
virtue, have danced upon nothing, and died with their shoes on. 
" How often,” thought I, V have I seen a withered hug kneeling at the 
rails of an area, exciting the ^^mpathics and curiosity of servants of 
all-work, and greasy melting cooLs, by the recital of atrocities that 
the hand of man never executed. ‘ Here's a full, true, and 'tickler 
account of a horrid murder, which was performed in the New-cut, 
Lanabethyoiis^he body of a baked-’tater manufacturer, who was sa¬ 
vagely and inhumanly murdered by that ferocious and hard-hearted 
viliain, Benjamin Barker {—here you have the account how, arter put- 
poor man's plaister, composed of pitch and bird-lime, over the 
'unhappy intUmgmPs mmf until the breath was out on his body, he 
' shoved him into oven, and lived seven days and nights on baked 
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taters and the manyfecterers.’ Thus might I be misrepresented. The 
thought was madness!" 

The morning at length arrived for my execution ; but, oh I the hor¬ 
rors of the night that preceded it I Young, and in the full enjoyment 
of life, the morrow was to bring me death! In a little week, the 
hand which I then gazed on, would be a banquet for the red worm of 
the grave. Even the mother who watched the cradle of my infancy 
would have turned loathingly away from the corrupted mass; the earth 
which covered me would be thought unhallowed, and my name would 
become symbolical with crime. But even •this, was nothing to the 
contemplation of the scene I had still to enact. To be led forth “ the 
observed of all observers,” who would look on me with an eye, not of 
pity, but of morbid curiosity,—tolhang quivering in the air,—and to 
feel, while consciousness remained, that each simddering of struggling 
nature was imparting a savage deliglit to those w'ho could he the will¬ 
ing witnesses of the sacrifice of a fellow-creature 1 My brain sickened 
with its agony, and I fell into a stupor which my jailor called sleep. 
I was pinioned, and led forth to die. Lile had now no charm for 
—I was beyond the reach of hope, and death was a desired blessing. 
The hangman’s hands were alnmt my neck,—the blood curdled in my 
veins as I felt the deadly embrace of the cord. 1 longed for the sig¬ 
nal ol‘departure ; hut I was again disappointed. I was rc|)rieved,— 
for I awoke, and found that the bill and all its frightful consequences 
were but the result of having eaten a hearty supper of pork-chops 
very much underdone ! So 1 was once again a disappointed man, 
though, on this occasion, 1 must own, most agreeably so. 


THE PROFESSOR.—A TALE. 

BY COMAH tJAHAOAN. 

“ Why, then, tho world's mine oyster.” 

CJIABTER I. 

I HAVE often remarked that, among other ornaments and curiosititvs, 
Hackney contains more ladies’ schools thaii>are to he fotind iti almost 
any other village, or iudcetl city, in Europe. In every green rustic lane, 
to every tall old-fashioned house there is an iron gate, an ensign ofbluo 
and gold, and a large brass plate, proclaiming that a ladiee’ seminary 
is established upon the premises. On one of these plates is written 
— (or rather was, — for the pathetic octwrenee which I have to 
relate took place many vears ago)—on ont/of these plates, 1 say, wa.^ 
engraven the following inscription : 

BULGARIA HOUSE. 

Seminary for Young Ladies from three to twenty. 

BY THE MISSES TIDGE. 

’ (Please wipe your shoes.) 

The Misses Pidge took a limited number of young ladies, (as li¬ 
mited, in fact, or as large as the public chose,) and instructed them in 
those branches of elegant and useful learning which make the British 
female so superior to all other sites. The younger ones learned tho 
VOL. It. ^ 
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principles of back-stitch, cross-stitch, bob-stitch, Doctor Watts’s 
hymns, and “ In my cottage near a wood.” The elder pupils diverged 
at once from stitching and samplers; they played like Thalberg, and 
pirouetted like Taglioni; they learned geography, geology, mythology, 
entomology, modern history, and simple equations (Miss Z. Pidge); 
they obtained a complete knowledge of the French, German, and 
Italian tongues, not including English, taught by Miss Pidge; Poo- 
^ nah painting and tambour (Miss E. Pidge); Brice’s questions and 
elocution (Miss F. Pidge); and, to crown all, dancing and gymnas¬ 
tics (which had a very flourishing look in the Pidge prospectus, and 
were printed in German text,)— Dancing and Gymnastics, we say, 
by Professor Dandolo. The names of other professors and assist¬ 
ants followed in modester ty|>c. 

Although the signor’s name was decidedly foreign, so English was 
his appearance, and so entirely did he disguise his accent, that it was 
impossible to tell of what place he was a native, if not of London, and 
of the very heart of it; for he had caught completely the peculiarities 
which distinguish the so-called cockney part of the City, and oblite¬ 
rated his li’s and doubled his v’s, as if he had been for all his life in 
the neighbourhood of Bow-bells. Signor Dandolo was a stout gentle¬ 
man of five feet nine, with amazing expanse of mouth, chest, and 
whiskers, which latter were of a red hue. 

I cannot tell how this individual first received an introduction to 
the academy of the Misses Pidge, and established himself there. 
Rumours say that Miss Zela Pidge at a Hackney ball first met him, 
and thus the intimacy arose; but, since the circumstances took place 
which I am about to relate, that } oung lady declares tliat she wa.s not 
the person whobrougiit him to Bulgaria House,—notiunghut the infa¬ 
tuation and entreaties of Mrs. Alderman (iranipiis could ever liave in¬ 
duced her to receive him. The reader will gather fnmi thi^, fliat l)at»- 
dolo’s after-conduct at .Miss Pidge’s was not sali>f.u tory, — nor was it ; 
and may every mistress of s>vieh an establishment ivineniber that lon- 
fidence can be sometimes ini.sp!aeed ; tliat friciaLliip is frecjuently 
but another name for villany- 

But to our story. The stalwart and active Dandolo dtlighted for 
some time the young ladies at Mi.ss Pidge'-s by the agiiity wliicli he 
displayed in the dance, a^ well as the strength and manliness of hi.s 
form, as exhibited in the new amusement which he taught, in a 
very short time, Miss Binx, a stout young lady of seventeen, who had 
never until his appearance walked half a mile w ithout pulling like an 
apoplectic Lord Alayor, could dance the eachouea, swarm up a [xtle 
with the agility of a cat,V;^d hold out a chair lor three minutes w ith¬ 
out winking. Miss Jacobs’ii^juld very nearly climb through a ladder 
(Jacob’s ladder he profanely called it); and .Miss Bole ring .such 
changes upon the dumb-bells as might have Iteen heard at Edmoaiou, 
if the bells could have .spoken. But the most promising pupil of 
ProfesSDr Bttndolo, as indeed the fairest young creature in the esta¬ 
blishment of Bulgaria J-Iouse, was Miss Adeliza Grampus, daughter of 
the alderman whose name we have mentioned. The pride of her 
mother, the idol of her opulent father, Adeliza Grampus was in her 
nineteenth year. Eyes have often beendescribed; but it would re¬ 
quire bluer ink than ours to depict the orbs of Adeliza; the snow 
when it first falls in Cheapsidc is not whiter than her neck,—-when it 
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has been for some days upon the ground, trampled by dustmen and 
jarvies, trodden down by sweeps and gentlemen going to business, 
not blacker than her hair. Slim as the Monument on Fish-street-hill, 
her form was slender and tall: but it is needless to recapitulate her 
charms, and difficult indeed to describe them. Let the reader think 
of his first love, and fancy Adcliza- Dandolo, who was employed to 
instruct her, saw her, and fancied her too, as many a fellow of Ids in- 
fianmiable tempcranjcnt would have done in big place. 

There are few situations in life which can be so improved by an 
enterprising mind as that of a dancing-master,—1 mean in a tender 
or amatory point of view. The dancing-master has over tlie back, 
tlie hands, the feet and shoulders of his pupds an absolute command; 
and, being by nature endowed with so much authority, can speedily 
sj't'-c.ul his sway from the limbs to the rest of the body, and to the 
u i.id inclusive. litfle more oiK. Miss Adtliza^' cries he with 

the tenderest air in the world; ’‘back a litilt more straight," and he 
tre itly seizes her Ji.uid, he raises it considerably above the level of 
u r > ar, he pliiees the tti>s of his loi’l-haiul fiiigeis gently upon the 
niiii, ’s .■>pine, and in this seducing attitude gazes tenderly into 
reyo'.; I '-a-, 'hat no woman at any age can stand this attitude 
1 tiiis looi., espei'ially when darted from such eyes as those of 
imlolo. On the two fiisl oceastoiKs win ii th(‘ adventurer attempted 
ti>. aiuhu'ious nianaiuvre, liis \ittiin hhislied only and trembled; on 
. li'ird she dropped her lull eyelids and tunu'd ghastly pale. “ A 
,lass of water," cried Adeli/a, •* or L Lent,” TIio dancing-muster 
aastenrd eagerly away to prueuit' ilu' desired beverage, and, us he 
put it to fu'r lips, whisperi.it tintllingly In lu*r ear, "Thine, thine for 
over, .\d<'ti/a 

.Miss Granipits sank liaek in the anus o)’ .Mis.s Biiix, but not before 
her rapturetl lovei s.iw her eyes turning towards the ceiling, and her 
elaininy lips wliispering the name of" i)ando)o.’’ 

Vflien Sladaiue Scliroeder, in the opera of t'idelio, cries, " Nielits, 
lichts, mein I'lorestan, ’ it is as nothing compared to the tenderness 

■ ilh wliieh Mi> s Grampus uttered that soft name. 

" Daiuio!.'!" would she repe.it to her confidante, l\[iss Binx ; " the 

■ uune was beautiful and glorious in the olden days; five hundred 
ye.irs since, a myriad of voices shouted it in Venice, when one who 
bori' il cauu forward towed the sea—the Doge’s bride! the blue 
Adriatic ! the boundless and eternal main ! The frightened Turk 
shrunk palsied at the sound ; it was louder than the loudc.st of the 
cannon, or the stormy screaming of the tempest! Dandolo! how' many 
brave hearts beat to boar that name! how i^\y briglit swords Hashed 
forth at that resistless w^ar-ery! Oh, WvjdC” would Adeliza continue, 
fondly pressing the arm of that young lady, " is it not passing strange 
that one of tliat mighty ducal race sluuild have lived to this day, and 
lived to love me! But I, too," Adeliza would add archly, "am, as 
you know, a daughter of the sea," 

The fact^’as, tlmt the father of Miss Adeliza (irampus was a shell- 
fishmonger, which induced the young lady to describe herseli as a 
daughter of Ocean. She received her romantic name from^ her mo¬ 
ther after reading Miss Swipes’s celebrated novel of Toby of VVarsaw, 
and htul been fed from her youth upw'urds with so much similar lite¬ 
rary w'are, that her little mind had gone distracted. Her father had 
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sent her from home at fifteen, because she had fallen in love with the 
young man who opened natives in the shop, and had vowed to slay 
herself with the oyster-knife. At Miss Pidge’s her sentiment had 
not deserted her; she knew all Miss Landon by heart, had a lock of 
Mr. Thomas Moore’s hair or wig, and read more novels and poetry 
than ever. And thus the red-haired dancing-master became in her 
eyes a Venetian noblcnnm, with whom it was her pride and pleasure 
to fall in love. ‘ 

Being a parlour-boarder at Miss Pidge’s seminary, (a privilege 
which was acquired by [Aiyingfive annual guineas extra,) Miss (iram- 
pus was permitted certain liberties which were not accorded to scho¬ 
lars of the ordinary descrijition. She and Miss Binx occasionally 
strolled into the village by tiieniselvcs ; they visited the library un¬ 
attended; they vvent upon little messages for the Misses Pidge ; they 
walked to church alone, either before or after the long row of young 
virgins who streamed out on every Sal)halh day from between the 
filigree iron railings of Bulgaria House. It is my painful duty to 
state that on several of these exclusiv(‘ walks they were tollovved, or 
met, by the insidious and attenti^e teacher of gytnnastics. 

Soon Miss Binx would lag behind, and—sliall I own it?—would 
make up for the lost society of her female friend by the eompany oi’a 
man. a friend of the i)rnfessor, mysterious and agreeable as hiniselt. 
May the mistresses of all the establishments for young lailies in this 
kingdom, or ({ueenduin rather, peruse this, and refieet how' dangerous 
it is for young ladies of any age.—ay, oven for parlour-boarders—logo 
out alone I In the present iristance Miss CJranipus enjoyed a more 
than ordinary liberty, it is true : when the elder Misses Pidge would 
remonstrate, Miss Zela would anxiously yield to her request; and 
why?—the reason maybe gathered fn)m the liillowing conversation 
which passed between the infatuated girl and the w Wy 7/iaifrc (k daftst', 

“How, Roderick,’’would Adeliza say, “how, in the days of our 
first acquainUtnee. did itchanee that you always addres.sed yourself to 
that odious Zela Pidge, and never deigned to breathe a syllable to me ?’" 

“ My lips didn’t speak to you, Addly,”(for to such a pitch of fami¬ 
liarity liad they arrived,) “ but my beyes did.” 

Adeliza was not astonished by the j>eculiarity of his j)ronunciation, 
for, to say truth, it was that commonly adopted in her native liome 
and circle. “ And mine,” said she tenderly, “ they follow'cd when 
yours w'cre not fixed upon them, for then I dared not look upwards. 
And though all on aceount of Miss I'idge you eould not liear the ac¬ 
cents of my voice, you might liave heard the beatings of my heart!” 

“ I did, I did,” gasped^!odiTick; “ I card them haudibly. 1 never 
spoke to you then, for I feaTSiti to waken tliat foul friend sisjiicion. I 
wished to henter your seminary, to be continual})- near you, to make 
3 'ou love me; therefore I w'ooed tlie easy and fooli.sh .^Iis.s Pidge, 
therefore I took upon me the disguise oi'—ha I ha I —of a dancing- 
inastef^” (And the young man’s countenanec assumed a grim and de¬ 
moniac smile.) “Yes; I degraded my name and my b^thright,—I 
wore these ignoble trapping.®, and all for the love of thee, my Ade- 
Hxa !” Here Signor Dandolo would have knelt down, but the road 
was muddy; and, his trousers being of nankeen, his gallant purpose 
was frustrated. 

But the story must out, I’or the conversation alAtve narrated has 
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betrayed to the intelligent reader a considerable part of it. The fact 
is, as we have said, that Miss Zela Pidge, dancing at the Hackney 
assembly, was introduced to this man; that he had no profession,— 
no means even of subsistence ; that he saw enough of this lady to be 
aware tliat he could make her useful to his purpose; and he who had 
been, we believe it in our conscience, no better than a travelling 
mountebank or harlequin, appeared at Bulgaria House in the cha¬ 
racter of a professor of gymnastics. The governess in the first in-_ 
stance entertained for him just such a penchant, as the pupil after-* 
wards felt; the latter discovered the weal'Vness of her mistress, and 
hence arose Miss Pidge’s indulgence, and Miss Grampus’s fatal 
passion. 

“ Mysterious being!” continued Adeliza, re.suming the conversation 
which has been broken by the above explanatory hints, “ how did I 
learn to love thee ? VVlio art thou ?—what dire fate has brought 
thee hither in this lowly guise to win the heart of Adeliza?” 

“ Hadeliza,” cried he, “ you say well; I am not what I mm. I 
cannot tell thee what I am; a tale of horror, of crime, forbids the 
dreadful confession. But dark as I am, and wretched, nay, wicked 
•and desperate, 1 love thee, Iladcliza,—love thee with the rapturous 
tievotion of purer days ; the tenderness of hapj)ier times ! I am sad 
now and fallen, lady ; suffice it that I once was happy, ay, ri spectahle.” 

Adeliza’.s cheek gre'v deadly pale, her step faltered, and she would 
have fallen to the ground, had .slie not been restrained by the strong 
arm of her lover. “ I know not,” said she, as she clung timidly to his 
neck, 

“I know not, i hask not, if guilt’s m that art, 

I know that 1 love tiiee, whatever Uiuu hart.” 

“ Gilt in my heart," said Dandolb, “ gilt in the heart of Koderick? 
No, iitM er!” and he drew her towards him, and on her bonnet, ber 
veil, her gloves, nay, on her very cheeks, he im|>rinted a thousand 
Jiiaddcning ki.sses. “ But say, my sweet one,” continued he, *' who 
art thou/ I know you as yet, only by your lovely baptismal name, 
.tnd your other name of Grampus.” 

Adeli/ti looked down and blushed. My parents are lowly,” she 
said. 

‘‘ But how then came you at .such a seminary?” said he; “twenty 
]H)und a quarter, extras and washing not included.” 

“ 'I’hey arc humble, but wealthy.” 

“ Ha ! who is your father ?” 

“An alderman of yon metro[iolis." 

“ An alderman ! and wliat is hi.*. profes^*n?” 

“ I biu.sh to tell; he i .»—ttn oi^stcrmo):\ifr," 

“ AN OVSTlCIlMONCiKIl!” screamed Itodorick in the largest ca¬ 
pitals. “Ha! ha! ha! this is too much I” and he dropped Adelizas 

hand, and never sjKtkc to her during the rest of' her walk. I hey 
moved rnootlily on for some time, Mis.s Binx and the oihc/ young 
man marej^ing astonished in the rear. At length they came within 
sight of the seminary. “ Here is Bulgaria House,” cried the maiden 
Steadily; “ Koderick, we must ptirt!" I’hc effort was too much for 

her: she flung herself hysterically into his arms. 

But, oh, liorror! a scream was hcjird from Miss Bmx, who was 
seen scutlling ai. double-quick time towards the school-house. Her 
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young man had bolted completely; and close at the aide of the lovely 
though imprudent couple, stood the angry—and justly angry—Miss 
Zela Pidge I 

“ Oh, Ferdinand,” said she, “ is it thus you deceive me? Did 1 
bring you to Bulgaria House for this ?—did I give you money to buy 
clothes for this, that 3 'ou should go by false names, and make love 
to that saucy, slammerkin, sentimental Miss Grampus? Ferdinand, 
Ferdinand,” cried she, <‘is this true,—can I credit my eyes?” 

“D— your eyes I” said the signor angrily as be darted at her a 
withering look, and retired down the street. His curses might be 
heard long after he had passed. He never appeared more at Bul¬ 
garia House, for he received his dismissal the next day. 

That night all the front windows of the Miss Pidges’ seminary 
were smashed to shivers. * * » 

On the following Thursday ttm places were taken in the coacli to 

town. On the back scat sate the usher, on the front the wasted and 
miserable Adeliza Grampus. ^ * 

* CHAPTER ir. 

But the matter did not end here. Miss Grampus’s departure cll-^ 
cited from her a disclosure of several circumstances which, we must 
say, in no degree increased the reputation of Miss Zela Pidge. The 
discoveries w’hich she made were so awkward, the tale of crime and 
licentiousness revealed by her so deeply injurious to the character of 
the establishment, that the pupils emigrated from it in scores. Miss 
Binx retired to her friends at Wandsworth, Miss .Jacobs to her rela¬ 
tions in Houndsditch, and other young ladies not mentioned in this 
history to other and more moral schools; so that absolutely, at the 
end of a single half year, such had been the scandal of the stores the 
Misses Pidge were left with only two pupils,— Miss Dibble, the ar¬ 
ticled young lady,^id Miss Bole, the grocer’s daughter, who came in 
exchange for tea, candles, arid other requisites supjdied to the esta¬ 
blishment by her father. 

“ I knew it, I knew it!” cried Zela passionately, as she trod the 
echoing and melancholy' school-room ; “ he told me that none ever 
prospered who loved him,—that every flower was blighted upon which 
lie shone I Ferdinand, Ferdinmul! you have caused ruin there ” 
(pointing to the empty cupboards and forms); “ but wliat is that to 
the blacker ruin lieTe!” and the poor creature slajiped her heart, and 
the big tears rolled down her chin, and so into her tucker. 

A very, very few weeks after this, the plate of Bulgaria House was 
removed for ever. That .mansion is now designated " Moscow Hall, 
by Mr. Swishtail and as 6 is\; 4 ts—the bankrupt and fugitive Misses 
Pidge have fled, Heaven knows whither! for the steamers to Bou¬ 
logne cost more than five shillings in those days. 

Alderman Grampus, as may be imagined, did not receive his daugh¬ 
ter witk 
Mrs. G. 

But had he not reason ? A lovely daughter who had neglected her 
education, forgotten her morals for the second time, and fallen almost 
a prey to villains! Miss Grampus for some months was kept in close 
confinement, nor ever suffered to stir, except occasionally to Bunhill- 
row for air, and to church for devotion. Still, though she knew him 


any extraordinary degree ot courtesy. “ He was as grumpy, 
remarked, “ on the occasion as a sow with the measles.’— 
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to be false,—though she knew that under a different, perhaps a prettier 
name, he had offered the same vows to another,—she could not but 
think of Roderick. 

I’hat Professor (as well—too well—he may be called I) knew too 
well her father’s name and reputation to experience any difficulty in 
finding his abode. It was, as every City man knows, in Cheapside; 
and thither Dandolo constantly bent his steps : but though he 
marched unceasingly about the mansion,’ he never (mysteriously) 
would pass it. He watched Adeliza walking, he followed her to 
church ; and many and many a time as she jostled out at the gate of 
the Artillery-ground, or the beadle-flanked portal of Bow, a tender 
hand would meet hers, an active foot would press upon hers, a billet 
discreetly delivered was as adroitly seized, to hide in the recesses of 
her pocket-handkerchief, or to nestle in the fragrance of her bosom ! 
Love 1 Love ! how ingenious thou art! thou canst make a la<ldcr of a 
silken thread, or a weapon of a straw ; thou peerest like sunlight into 
a dungeon; thou scalest, like forlorn hope, a castle Avail; the keep is 
taken !—the foeman has fled !—the banner of love floats triumphantly 
over the corpses of the slain ! * 

Thus, though denied the comfort of personal intercourse, Adeliza 
and her lover maintained a frc(|uent and tender correspondence. 
Nine times at least in a Aveek, she by bribing her maid-servant, ma¬ 
naged to convey letters to the Professor, to which he at rarer inter¬ 
vals, though with equal warmth, replied. 

“ Wliy," said the young lady in the course of this correspondence, 
“ Avhy, Avlien I cast my eyes upon my Roderick, do I see him so wo- 
fully changed in outAvard guise ? He wears not the dress which for- 
n»crly adorned him. Is he poor ?—is he in di.sguise?—do debts op¬ 
press him, or traitors track him for his blood ? ()h that my arm.s might 
shield him !—Oh that my purse might aid him ! it is the fondest wish 
of “ Adkliza G. 

“ P.S.— AAA'are of your fondness for shcll-fislrf Pusan Avill leave a 
barrel of oysters at tlic Swan with Two Necks, directed to you, as 
per desire. “ Ad. G. 

“ P.S.—Are you partial to kippered salmon ? The girl brings three 
pounds of it Avrapped in a silken handkerchief. ’Tis marked Avith 
the hair of “ Adeliza. 

“ P.S.—I break open my note to say that you Avill find in it a small 
pot of anchovy paste : may it prove acceptable. Heigho! I would 
that I could accompany it. “ A. G.” 

It may be imagined, from the text of this note, that Adeliza had 
profited not a little by the perusal of Mrs. Swipes's novels; and it 
also gives a pretty clear notion of the ci^tition of her lover. When 
that gentleman was a professor at Bulgaria House, his costume had 
strictly accorded with his jn-etensions. He wore a black German coat 
loaded with frogs and silk trimming, a white broad-brimmed bcaAcr, 
hessians, and nankeen tights. His costume at present was singularly 
changed for the worse: a rough broAvn frock-coat dangled doAv’n to the 
calves of his brawny legs, where likewise ended a jiair of greasy 
sheplierd’s-plaid trousers; a dubious red waistcoat, a blue or bird’s- 

• We cannot explain this last passage ; but it is so beautiful, that the reader 
will piirdon the omission of sense, which (he author certainly could have pul in 
if he liked. 
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eye neckerchief, and bluchers, (or half-boots,) remarkable for thick¬ 
ness and for mud, completed his attire. But he looked superior to 
bis fortune; lie wore his gre)' hat very much on one ear; he inces¬ 
santly tugged at his smoky shirt-collar, and walked jingling the half¬ 
pence (when he had any) in his pocket. He was, in fact, no better 
than an adventurer, and the innocent Adeliza was his prey. 

Though the Professor read the first part of this letter with hope 
and pleasure, it may be supposed that the three postscripts were still 
more welcome to him,—in fact, he literally did what is often done in 
novels, he devoured them; and Adeliza, on receiving a note from him 
the next day, after she had eagerly broken the seal, and with panting 
bosom and flashing eye glanced over the contents,—Adeliza, we say, 
was not altogether pleased when she read the following : 

“ Your goodness, dearest, passes belief; but never did poor fellow 
need it more than your miserable, faithful Roderick. Yes! I am 
poor,—I am tracked by hell-hounds,—I am changed in looks, and 
dress, and happiness,—in all but love for thee ! 

“ Hear my tale ! I come of a noble Italian family,—the noblest, 
ay, in Venice We were free once, and rich, and happy ; but the 
Prussian autograph has planted his banner on our towers,—the ta¬ 
lents of his haughty hcagle have seized our wealth, and consigned 
most of our race to dungeons. I am not a prisoner, only an exile. 
A mother, a bed-ridden grandmother, and five darling sisters, es¬ 
caped with me from Venice, and now' share my poverty and my home. 
But 1 have wrestled with misfortune in vain ; I have .struggled with 
want, till want has overcome me. Adeliza, I want urkauI 

“ The kippered salmon was very good, the anchovies admirable. 
But, oh, my love ! how thirsty they make those who have no means 
of slaking thirst 1 My poor grandmother lies delirious in her bed, 
and cries in vain for drink. Alas 1 our water is cut ofl‘; I have none 
to give her. The oysters was capital. Bless thee, bless thee ! angel 
of bounty! Have you any more sich, and a few srimps ? My sis¬ 
ters are very fond of them. 

“Half-a-crown would oblige. But thou art too good to me already, 
and 1 blush to ask thee for more. “ Adieu, Adeliza, 

“ the wretched but faithful 

“ RoUEUICK pKHDINANn, 

“ Bell-yard, June —“(38th Count of Dandolo.) 

A shade of dissatisl’action, we say, clouded Adeliza’s fair features 
as she perused this note; and yet there was nothing in it w Inch the 
tenderest lover might not write. But the shrimps, the half-crown, 
the horrid picture of squalid poverty presented by the count, sickened 
her young heart; the inrlS^e delicacy of the woman revolted at the 
thought of all this misery. ^ 

But better thoughts succeeded; her breast heaved as sl)e read and 
re-read the singular passage concerning the Prussian autograph, who 
had planted his standard at Venice. “ i knew it!” she cried, “ I 
knew iti—he is of noble race ! O Roderick, 1 will perish, but I will 
help thee!” 

Alas! she was not well enough acquainted with history to perceive 
that the Prussian autograph had nothing to do with Venice, and had 
forgotten altogether tliat she herself had coined the story which this 
adventurer returned to her. 
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Hut a difficulty presented itself to Adeliza's mind. Her lover asked 
for njoiiey,—where was she to find it ? The next day the till of the 
shop was empty, and a weeping apprentice dragged before the Lord 
Mayor. It is true that no signs of the njoney were found upon him ; 
it is true that he protested his innocence; but he was dismissed the 
alderman’s service, and passed a month at Bridewell, because Adeliza 
Grampus liad a needy lover ! 

“ Dearest,” she wrote, “ will three-aVid-twcnty and sevenpence 
suffice? ’Tis all 1 have : take it, and with'it the fondest wishes of 
your Adeliza. 

“ A sudden thought! Our apprentice* is dismissed. My father 
dines abroad; I shall be in the retail establishment all the night, 
alfme. “ A, G.” 

No sooner liad the Professor received this note than his mind was 
made up. “ I will see her,” he said ; “ 1 will enter that accursed shop.” 
He did, and to his ruin. * • 

That night Mrs. Grampus and her daughter took possession of the 
bar or counter, in the place wdiich Adeliza called the retail establish¬ 
ment, and which is commonly denouiiuated the shop. • Mrs.Grampus 
herself operated with the oyster-knife, and served the Milton morsels 
to the customers. Age had not diminished her .skill, nor had wealth 
rendered her too proud to resume at need a ))rofes.sion which she 
had followed in early da 3 '.s. Adeliza flew gracefully to and fro with 
the rolls, the vinegar bottle with perforated cork, and the little pats 
of butter. A little bo^- ran backwards and forw’ards to the Blue Lion 
over the way, for the pots of porter, or lor the brandy and water, 
which some gentlemen take after the pla^'. 

Midnight arrived. Miss Grampus was looking through the win¬ 
dow, ami contrasting the gleaming gas which shone upon the ruby 
lobsters, with the calm moon which lightened up the Poultr)', and 
threw a halo round the Royal Exchange. She was lost in maiden 
meditation, when her e^’c fell upon a pane of glass in her own win¬ 
dow : squeezed against this, Hat and w hite, wits the nose of a man ! 
—that man was Roderick Dandolol He seemed to be gazing at the 
lobsters more inten.«<'] 3 ' than at Adeliza; he had his hands in his 
pockets, and was whistling Jim Crow.* 

Mi.ss Grampus felt sick witli joy ; she staggered to the counter, 
and almost fainted. The Professor concluded his melodj-, and en¬ 
tered at once into the shop. He pretended to have no knowledge of 
Miss Granipii.s, hut afforded the two ladies with easy elegance and 
irresistible good- humour. 

“ Go(»d evening, ma’am,’’ said he, bow'ing profoundly to tlie elder 
huly. ** ^^’hu^ a precious hot eveningy.^ be sure I —hot, ma’am, and 
hungry, as they sa^'. 1 could not resi:^ them lobsters, 'sjieeially m hen 

1 saw the laily behind ’em.” 

At this gallant speech Mrs. Grampus blushed, or looked as if she 
would blush, and said, 

“ Law, sir!” 

“Law, indeed, ma’am,” playfully continued the Professor; “ 3 'ou’re 
a precious deal better than law,—you ’re divinity, ma’am; and this, I 
presume, is your sister ?” 

• 1 know this is an anachronisni; but 1 only mean that he was performing 
one of the popi^ar melodies of the time.—G. G- 
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He pointed to Adeliza as he apoke^ who» pale and mute, stood 
fainting against a heap of ginger-beer bottles. The old lady was 
quite won by this stale compliment. 

“ My daughter, sir," she said. « Addly, lay a cloth for the gentle¬ 
man. Do you take hoysters, sir, hor lobsters ? Both is very fine.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” said he, “ to say truth, I have come forty miles 
since dinner, and don’t care if 1 have a little of both. I 'll begin, if 
you please, with that there,'(Lord bless its claws, they ’re as red as 
your lips!) and we ’ll ast'bnish a few of the natives afterwards, by your 
leave.” 

Mrs. Grampus was delighted with the manners and the appetite of 
the stranger. She proceeded forthwith to bisect the lobster, while 
the Professor in a degagk manner, his cane over his shoulder, and a 
cheerful whistle upon his lips, entered the little parlour, and took pos¬ 
session of a box and a table. 

He was no sooner seated than, from a scuffle, a giggle, and a smack, 
Mrs. Grampus was induced to suspect that something went wrong in 
the oyster-room. 

“Hadeliza!”.cried she; and that young woman returned blushing 
now like a rose, who had been as pale before as a lily. 

Mrs. G. herself took in the lobster, bidding her daughter sternly 
to stay in the shop. She approached the stranger with an angry 
air, and laid the lobster before him. 

“ For shame, sir said she solemnly; but all of a sudden she began 
to giggle like her daughter, and her speech ended with an “ llttvc 
dme now /” 

We were not behind the curtain, and cannot of course say what 
took place; but it is evident that the Professor \vas a general lover of 
the sex. 

Mrs. Grampus returned to the shop, rubbing her lips with her fat 
arms, and restored to perfect good-humour. The little errand-boy 
was despatched over the way for a bottle of Guinness and a glass 
of brandy and water. 

“ Hot with !” shouted a manly voice from the eating-room, and 
Adeliza was pained to think that in her presence her lover could cat 
so well. 

He ate indeed as if he had never eaten before: here is the bill 


written by Mrs. Grampus herself. 


“ Two lobsters at 3s. 6d. 

7s. 

Od. 

Sallit ..... 

. I 

3 

a Bottils Doubling Stott 

2 

4 

11 Doz. Best natiis 

. 7 

4 

14 Pads of Bottbr 

1 

2 

4 Glasses B & W. . . 

4 

0 

Bredd (love & ^) 

1 

2 

Brakitch of turner . 

. 1 

6 

“ To Samuel Grampus, 

1 5 

9 

** At the Mermaid in Cheapside. 




« Shell-fish in all varieties. N.B. a great saving in taking a quantity.” 
“ A ^ving in toMng a quantity^ said the stranger archly. “ Why, 
ma’am, you ought to let me off very eJuMp and the Professor, the 
* pot-boy, Adeliza, and her maniraa, grinned equally at this pleasantry. 
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Hoircver, never mind the pay, missis,” continued he; " we on’t 
agoing to quarrel about thoL Hadd another glass of brandy and 
wat.er to the bill, and bring it me, when it shall be as I am now.” 

“ Law, sir,” simpered Mrs. Grampus, “ how's that ?” 

Beseated, ma’am, to be sure,” replied he as he sank back upon 
the table. The old lady went laughing away, pleased with her 
merry and facetious customer; the little ,boy picked up the oyster- 
shells, of which a mighty pyramid was forme^ at the Professor's feet. 

“ Here, Sammy,” cried out shrill Mrs. Grampus from the shop, 
go over to the Blue Lion and get the gentleman his glass; but no, 
you are better where you are, pickin’ up them shells. Go you, Hade- 
liza; it is but across the way.” 

Adeliza went with a very bad grace; she had hoped to exchange 
at least a few words with him her soul adored; and her mother’s jea¬ 
lousy prevented the completion of her wish. 

She had scarcely gone, when Mr. Grampus entered from his din¬ 
ner-party. But, though fond of pleasure, he was equally faithful to 
business: without a word, he hung up his brass-buttoned coat, put on 
his hairy cap, and stuck his sleeves through his apron. 

As Mrs. Grampus was tying it, (an office which this faitliful lady 
regularly performed,) he asked her what business had occurred dur¬ 
ing his absence. 

“ Not so bad,” said she; “ two pound ten to-night, besides one 
pound eight to receive and she handed Mr. Grampus the bill. 

“ How many arc there on ’em ?” said that gentleman smiling, as 
Ijis eye gladly glanced over the items of the account. 

“ Why, that's the best of ail: how many do you think?” 

“ If four did it,” said Mr. Grampus, “ they wouldn’t have done 
badly neilher.” 

What do you think of 07ie f" cried Mrs. G. laughing, “ and he an’t 
done yet. Iladdy is gone to fetch him another glass of brandy and 
water." 

Mr. Grampus looked very much alafmed. ‘'Only one, and you 
say he an’t paid ?” 

“ No,” said the lady. 

hlr. Grampus seized the bill, and rushed wildly into the dining¬ 
room : the little boy was picking up the oyster-shells still, there were 
so many of them ; the Professor was seated on the table, laughing as 
if drunk, and picking his teeth with his fork. 

Grampus, shaking in every joint, held out the bill: a horrid thought 
crossed hitn; he had seen that face before I 

The Professor kicked sneeringly into the air the idle piece of 
paper, and swung his legs recklessly to fro. 

“ What a flat you are," shouted he in a voice of thunder, ” to 
think I ‘m a goin’ to pay ! Pay I 1 never pay—I ’m Dan do !” 

The people in the other boxes crowded forward to see the cele¬ 
brated stranger ; the little boy grinned as he dropped two,hundred 
and forty-four oyster-shells, aud Mr. Grampus rushed madly into his 
front shop, shrieking for a watchman. 

As ho ran, he stumbled over something on the floor,—a woman and 
a glass of brandy and water lay there extended. Like Tarquinia revers¬ 
ed, Elijah Grampus was trampling over the lifeless body of Adeliza. 

Why enlarge upon the miserable theme? The confiding girl, 
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in returning with the grog from the Blue Lion, had arrived at the 
shop only in time to hear the fatal name of Dando. She saw him, 
tipsy and triumphant, bestriding the festal table, and yelling with 
horrid laughter! The truth flashed upon her—she fell I 

Lost to worldly cares in contemplating the sorrows of' their idolized 
child, her parents forgot all else beside. Mrs. G. held the vinegar- 
cruet to her nostrils; herjiusband brought the soda-water fountain 
to play upon her; it restored her to life, but not to sense. When 
Adeliza Grampus rose from that trance she was a maniac! 

But what became of Me deceiver The gormandizing ruffian, the 
lying renegade, the fiend in human shape, escaped in the midst of 
this scene of desolation, lie walked unconcerned through the shop, 
his hat cocked on one side as before, swaggering as before, whistling 
as before ; far in the moonlight might you sec his figure; long, long 
in the night-silence rang his demoniac melody of Jim Crow ! 

When Samuel the boy cleaned out the shop in the morning, and 
made the inventory of the goods, a silver fork, a plated ditto, a dish, 
and a pewter pot were found to be wanting. Ingenuity will not be 
long in guessing the name of t/ie thief. 

Gentles, my tale is told. If it may have deterred one soul from 
vice, my end is fully answered: if it may have taught to school-mis¬ 
tresses carefulness, to pupils circumspection, to youth the folly of 
sickly sentiment, the pain of bitter deception; to manhood the crime, 
the meanness of gluttony, the vice which it occasions, and the wicked 
passions it fosters; if these, or any of these, have been taught by 
the above tale, Goliah Gahagan seeks for no other reward. 

Notk. Please send the proceeds as requested per letter; the 
bearer being directed not to give up the manuscript without. 


BIDDY TIBS, WHO CAKED FOR NOBODY. 

“ Marry in thy youth !” This golden truth is writ in one of tlic 
“ gates,” or articles of the “ Sadder.” Wc know not if the eyes of Jacob 
Tibs ever opened upon this questionable axiom; or whether the eon- 
sriousness of his own weakness was the loud-star which lighted him, 
“ poor darkened traveller,” to the blessed stuie. Be it as it might, 
Jacob, though no longer in youth, and in sjiite of my Uncle Toby’s 
showing that “love is iielon’Sjnan,”—Jacob took unto himself a with, 
—an unquestionable better haTf\ seeing his share was so small in the 
economy of domestic life. But at how high a standard Jacob om///// to 
have placed his happiness,—and marriage is with some supposed to 
be a goo(^—he held it a plague, a sickness long in killing ! Jacob, 
as we have before stated, married, and from that seed his crops of 
evil sprung! Tfte apide of his eye, like that of the East, was ashes 
to his taste. Alas! that Jacob ever married! 

Biddy, Tibs, “ toh) cared for noboety" was, at the time we write, a 
small withered piece of stale old age. In her husband’s days,-—an4 
“they a bountiful Providence, or rather rope, had shortened; not that 
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he was hanged, for Jacob was a modest-minded man I—she made up 
in temper what she lacked in size; which temper, in the opinion of 
many, was the personal property of the devil I And as the most diffi¬ 
cult concpiest of Mahomet was that of his wife, so it proved with 
Jacob, who vainly hoped that, as with time and patience the leaf 
of the mulberry-tree becomes satin,” so might his wife’s temper from 
sour turn to sweet I How little did Jacob appreciate the constancy 
of woman ! / 

Jacob Tibs was part owner of a Liverpool West India trader, and 
of which he was nominally the captain. Rut Mrs. T., in this as in all 
other instances, was the great “ captain’s captain her lungs—and 
never had a speaking-trumpet such lungs—were hurricane-proof! 
and the title of “ boatswain” was not improperly a sobriquet of this 
liiir cheapener of sugar, with wiiich the vessel was ostensibly freight¬ 
ed, though \ipon occasions she had more slaves than her husband on 
board ; so that, what with natural and human produce, Jacob climbed 
a golden ladder. Tired with a “life of storms,” ho chaiiged his ves¬ 
sel f<>r a house, the sea for a (juiet towai, and might liave rested his 
old age in peace ; but, alas for Jacob! he was married I 

Argus is reported to have slept,—can we wonder that Mrs. Tibs’s 
two eyes for once lost their vigilance, and left her husband the mas¬ 
ter of himself, and one day—for that she passed a short distance off; 
and Jacob resolved that this drop of comfort should prove a well; 
and in truth it did, as will he shown. Old Jacob had friends, as who 
has not that has anything to give ?—and this day—the only one he 
could look forward to with a smile since he had been “ blessed ”—he 
determined should prove a golden one; aiul, spite of the servant- 
girf.s warnings of “ How missu!' would wop him !” Jacob held a levee, 
—some dozen .sons of Eve, whose mouths sucked brandy like a 
sponge,—good old souls of a good old age, whose motlest wants’bacca 
and brandy could suppl}'. 

Jacob held his levee ! hut as he boasted no privy purse, no stock¬ 
ing with a foot of guineas, and no brandy but a bottle tw'o-thirds full, 
left by strange accident in the cupboard, what was to be done ? For 
the first time in his life Jacob w'as surprised into an act of rebellion; 
and with a death-doing hammer in one hand, and a screwdriver in 
the other, did Jacob invade the—to him—sanctity of the cellar. The 
lock was wrenched, lights were stuck in empty bottles, and Jacob, 
who in his young-going days had swilled it with the best, soon veri¬ 
fied the sentiment of Le Sage, that “ a reformed drunkard should 
never be left in a cellar.” Now', w hethcr joy or brandy had to answer 
for the sin, we know not; but, certain jjt is, Jacob got drunk, and 
measured his length — he was a tail man — upon the • ground. 
Friends should be our brothers in affliction ; hh were true ones, and 
at happy intervals of time they sank beside him, completely over¬ 
come,—showing how' little was their pride, how great their fellowship 

How long they might have continued in this umieniahle* state ot 
blis.s would be an useless gueSvS, for the last of Jacob's friends—and 
he was no sudden faller-off—had scarcely deposited himself upon the 
ground in happy indifference for his dollies, wdien the cracked-bell 
voice of Mrs. Tibs, who had unexpectedly returned, roused the maid 
into u consciousness that missus had come home! Domestic con¬ 
tentions arc jsA no time an interesting theme; and as most ot our 
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readers—we allude to the married portion—have doubtless experi¬ 
enced them in real life, romance would fail far short of the truth ; 
the single we advise to marry, and experience will teach Uietn what 
we here pass over. When Jacob’s better half beheld her bottles 
empty, her casks upturned, and her husband, for the 6rst time since 
he had enjoyed that felicity, deaf to the music of her voice, a bucket 
of water from the well refreshed Jacob to a truth he would willingly 
have slept in ignorance^ of,—that the wife of his bosom was alive, 
and he started as a thief would at an opening door. She seized 
him by the collar, and, rshowering the first-fruits of her passion 
upon him who could so well appreciate it, the “boatswain” rose 
within her, and, afiter bestowing sundry terms of approbation upon 
his boon companions, she turned them out of the house, as the vul¬ 
gar saying hath it, “wdth their tails between their legs.” Jacob 
would have slunk away, but Fortune willed it otherwise. II is 
“ rib ” shouted the word of command, “ Tack, you lubber, and be 

- to you!” .Tacob recognised the voice,—how could he have 

mistaken it?—and waited for orders. Now it so fell out, as Mrs. 
Tibs ran for the bucket of water, lier cap, in the press of business, 
caught by a twig, dropped into the well, and eighteen-pence liad been 
that day ex{>ended in decoration. With the assistance of Nanny the 
maid, Jacob was to be wound down in the bucket; and, spite of liis 
appeals to the contrary, with one foot in the tub, and both hands on 
the rope, he was lowered, and half soused in water, until he reached 
the ribbon treasure of his wife’s head. Tim cap clutched in one 
hand, he w’as raised dripping by llic windlass. Kach twist brought 
liim nearer to the top, when, sorrowful to relate, the rope gave way, 
and Jacob dropped like lead into llic well; a hollow spl^ was heturd 
in the water, and Mrs. Tibs stofnl bv in speechless agony. At length 
her grief found vent, and, pitching her voice to its shrillest note, 
she cried, “ Oh, my cap !” 

Alas for Jacob! his head struck with swingeing force against the 
bricks, where to this day the impression may be seen : he fell stunned 
into the water, and before aid could he obtained, wliich Mrs. Tibs did 
in less than two hours and a half, Jacob was dead! 

Now, though Jacob was dead, he was not buried. A good wife is 
a jewel to her husband ; what must she be to his mortal remains ? 
Biddy’s affection was too great to allow any but herself to be his un¬ 
dertaker, and she contracted with a jobbing carpenter for a wooden 
shell. Jacob never loved luxuries, and the pride of cloth covered 
not his outside, gilt nails syllabled not his virtues. Four ploughmen 
were hired at a shilling a-li^ad—half-a*crown they fiad the uncharify 
to ask—to be his bearers, and Jacob was lowered to what he had 
been for years a stranger to—a house of peace J • * • 

In the city of C-, famous for its antiquities, its cathedral, and 

its hop-grounds, is a terrace, comnmnding an extensive view of a 
cattle-market and the road beyond; along which road, orm sunny after¬ 
noon, a gentleman, or, for fear of mistakes, wc will simply call him an 
officer, rode on a piebald horse. Passing along, a certain window on 
the terrace attracted bis attention, and the officer on the piebald 
horse kissed his hand to its fair occupant. Now, it so happened that 
Miss Lauretta Birdseye was seated at the very next window, in th« 
'very next house to that on which the officer had bestowed his atten- 
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tion8; and no sooner was the kiss blown, than slam went the window I 
A glazier who was passing felt himself a richer man by at least 
three^ and sixpence. No sooner was the window closed, than — 
curtains are always in the way—they were drawn aside, and a face 
was glued to the glass, all eyes and wire ringlets. Another kiss from 
the officer on the piebald horse. The lady nodded her liead, and was 
thinking of blushing; but as blushes, like Jhedge*side roses, are vulgar, 
and glass so thick, her prudence whisperec^ her not to be wasteful. 
As the rider passed, the window was once more opened, and her 
head thrust out, to see what to her was in4pcd a sight,—a man, as she 
thought, looking at her,—when what should she behold at the next 
window but Laura Dyke, “ that impudent slut,” as she said, looking 
after the men !" Her modesty was scandalized, and once more the 
window descended with a crash ! 

The following morning Miss Lauretta Birdseye knocked a gentle 
knock at the dwelling of Mrs. Tibs, her next-door neighbour. The 
door was opened by Laura, who filled the double capacity of drudge 
and niece to her loving aunt Biddy Tibs. Since the demise of the late 
lamented Jacob, she had led a life of widowhood, no man being found 
rash enough to venture where Jacob had trod before. Years had pass¬ 
ed, and Biddy Tibs was old and withered, and her skin, like parchment, 
hung dry and shrivelled! The fire of her youth was gone, hut the em¬ 
bers still remained: what her tongue had lost in might it had gained 
in bitterness; she stabbed a reputation at each w-ord, and mixed her 
gall in every household hive ! Such was Biddy Tibs; and, though 
possessed of no mean wealth, lier avarice clung like birdlime to her. 
Biddy had a brother, an honest tradesman: his wife died young, 
and his children, for he had two, a boy and a girl, were unto him gold 
and jewels! Biddy held up her hands, and called it a tempting of 
Providence. Long sickness and misfortunes—for brother Dick had 
friends—and serving others, placed him in a debtors’ prison ! With¬ 
out means, and laeking food, Dick asked his sister's aid,—a score ol‘ 
pounds to make him a man again. Biddy with thousands saw him 
want on;—saw' him, sick and feeble, die, a prisoner for a friend’s 
debt, and his children without a roof but heaven I Now, whether 
Biddy’s conscience smote her,—and it was speculated by some that 
she possessed that luxury,—we know not; but, a few w’eeks after, her 
servant-girl, for some or for no fault, had been turned out of doors 
in the middle of the night; and, as her place must be supplied, pity 
came to Biddy's aid, and her niece, an interesting girl of some six¬ 
teen years, was sent for. The boy. Teg, less fortunate, was left to 
stATve; but he was a shrewd youth, fourteen, and had a squint eye, 
a sign of a kind of cunning, and, if a jest may be pardoned, Teg always 
looked round the corner, Laura luxuriated in tlie w'aggon ; Teg, less 
fortunate, trudged behind, begging us he W'cnt his food. But charity 
dwells not on the highway, and Teg’s food was mostly unasked; a 
turnip diet and a hedge-side bed ended not a youth wiio w^s never 
born to be choked by indigestion. 

Mrs. 'Fibs took in the girl, for she must have a drudge; Teg had 
a penny given him, and the door shut in his face. 'Feg cried first, 
then got in a passion, and, like most people in a pet, quarrelled with 
his bread and butter; for he flung the penny through one oi the par¬ 
lour windows, lyhen, as ill luck would have it, it missed the head of 
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his loving aunt, and ended tlie days of a cracked tea-cup. Alas I that 
charity should bring evil upon the giver! for, taking the window and 
cup into consideration, Biddy’s charity cost her shillings, when she 
had only intended to bestow a penny. 

Teg spat upon her threshold, and went, no one cared or knew 
whither. * * * • 

Laura was now eighteen,, and opened the door to Miss Lauretta 
Birdseye, who looked daggers of indignation,—for Laura was a pretty 
girl,—and asked if Mrs. Tibs were at home. Laura’s meek answer 
was, “ Yes, Miss Birdseye ;*w'ill you w'alk in ?” Lauretta did, and sat 
in the parlour tUte-d-tefe with Mrs. Tibs. 

Mrs. Tibs wiis to the city of C-~— what Ariadne's thread ,was to 
Theseus,—the leading-string in all amours, all stolen meetings, all clan¬ 
destine marriages. Numberless were the wives and husbands, maids 
and bachelors, w’ho through her means had held coinmuiiion sweet 
with objects of their choice. Messages and letters were her peculiar 
province; in fact, Biddy Tibs was a post-office in her own person ; 
and these praiseworthy efforts she exercised not altogether from mer¬ 
cenary motives, though, to do her justice, her pride never stood in 
the way where money was offered : but she loved mischief as a cat 
loves milk, and would cheat for nothing, rather than not cheat at all. 
Now, as the officer on the piebald horse had kissed his hand, as Lau¬ 
retta thought, to her, she could not rest until she had consulted old 
Tibby, for so she was called. T/nre at all events she should know all 
about the officer, and there, no doubt, the officer would inquire after 
her; and, .seated opposite old Tibby, the conversation began. 

“ Do you know, Mrs. Tibs,” commenced Lauretta, “ 1 am horrorfied 
to think what the girls about here are come to; for my part, you 
know, I hate the men !” 

“ I know you do,” chimetl in Biddy; your mother tells everybody 
so; but them gals about here have no shame!” 

“None!” and Lauretta rose with her subject. “As for those 
Grcyhain’s girls, I declare a man can’t walk for them ; and those Miss 
Ilighwaters, they are no better than they should be, 1 know. Look 
how they dress ! and we all know what they have to live upon. And 
those Miss Cartriges, with their thick anklc.s, waddling up .aid down, 
and looking after the mc'n: for my j)art, I never walk without mother’s 
with me, for those nasty fellows do look at one so.” 

Here an indistinct “ Hem !” escaped Biddy. 

“ But I never look at them again, like the girls about here ! never !” 

Biddy looked at her from under her grey eyes, but said nothing. 

“ Men,” continued MissJJ. “are sucli impudent fellows, especially 
military men ; and, would you think it? an officer on a piebald horse 
actually kissed his hand to me yesterday afternoon I" 

Old Tibby looked up with a face full of wonder and infidelity. 

“ Who would have thought it I” ejaculated Lauretta. 

Biddy.shook her head as she added, “Who, indeed!” 

“ But I let him know I wasn’t one of those sort of people, for I 
shut the window in his face, and I saw him kiss his hand again.” 

“ What! after you had shut the window ?” and Biddy looked a 
note of interrogation in each eye. 

“ Oh—I—I saw him through the curtains.” 
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“ Ah!'’ was Tibby's echo. “ And—well, I couldn't imagine who it 
could be for.” 

“ Who what was for ?” inquired Miss B. 

" A letter.” 

“ A letter I" and Lauretta’s voice fluttered. 

“ Yes,” said Tibby ; “ but, knowing how much you haled the men, 

I never thought of you.” Saying which, the old woman fumbled in 
her pocket, and, taking a three-cornered note from a whole phalanx 
of others, read the inscrij)tion,—“ To Laura.”/ 

“ People will call me Laura,” said Lauretta, as she seized upon the 
note, broke the seal, and read as follows;—“SweetLaura,—When I saw 

you at the wdndow, and kissed my hand,”—twice, Mrs. 'fibs,_“need 

I say how 1 w’ished your rosy lips were near me; but, before many 
hours, I trust I shall whisper in your ear the love I feel lor my pretty 
little angel.” Lauretta held her breath till she was red in the face in 
a vain endeavour to look celestial. The letter continued:—“ And if 
my sweet Laura will meet me on the ‘ Mount,’ this evening, I will 
fly with her from the misery she now suffers, to love and happiness. 
Should you not be there, 1 shall return to the barracks, and put an 
immediate end to the existence of your devoted, 

“Augustus CIIiiken Hoiin', Royal Rifle Corps.” 

Miss Birdseye felt twenty years younger at the intelligence,—for 
a man must be in earnest when he threatens to kill himself,—and, 
with a true tragedy uplifting of the hands, she exclaimed, 

“ Mrs. Tibs, I w'ouldn’t have a man’s deatli at my door for a world ! 

No, Augustus-” rurther exclamation wa.s cut .short by a sort ol' 

titter outside the parlour-door. Now none knew better than I.auret- 
taBirdseye how well a keyhole afforded sight and sound; and, throw¬ 
ing the door suddenly open, she hurst into the passage. A hurried 
footstep on the stair con\inced her of what she knew from experience 
to be a tact, that by the time the door is opened the listener gets out 
of sight. 

After sundry comments u[>on the meanness of listening, Lauretta 
informed .Mrs. I’ihs, w’ho sat like a cat watching a mouse, of her 
C'hristian determination to save human lil’e by sacrificing herself, all 
loth as she was, to the officer of the piebald horse ! 

“ It was the first time in her life,” as she .said, “ a man had ever 
made an appointment with her,”—who shall question the truth ?— 
and her delicacy yielded to her philanthropy ! 

Lauretta determined to go,—and, what is more, without her mo¬ 
ther. • * * * ' 

The “Mount” alluded to in Augustus Green Horn's letter is a 
hill planted round with winding hedges; “ind the lawn on which it 
stands forms the principal promenade of all the little gentry, all the 
small-consequence people, their prule stuck like a nosegay in their 
button-holes, who look in looks of hot-bed consequence the dignity 
the tradesman bows to. 

It was a dark evening, and the cathedral clock struck nine as Lau¬ 
retta Birdseye passed through the gates of the broad walk. Her horror 
may be imagined when she saw servant-maids and others,—who had 
nothing but their character to live upon, stealing in and out the trees 
in loving paces with—l.auretta shut her eyes—the fellows ! 
tice boys were here whispering golden precepts in the cars of willing 
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maids, who, as servant-maids are not supposed to Wush, cried “ La 1” 
Lauretta hurried across the green,—doubtless to escape such infamy, 
—to the foot of the “ Mounta man and some “ impudent hussy *’ 
were coming down the way she was to go up,—and, or her eyes de¬ 
ceived her, no less a hussy than Laura Dyke! who, she shuddered to 
think, had picked up a new man. Lauretta heard—or fancied she 
licard—a titter as they passed; and the man—he looked very like an 
officer—laughed outright. • Lauretta bridled in the full virginity of 
thrcc-and-thirty, and walked up the opposite side I How long she 
walked up and down, this side and that side, from tlie top to the 
bottom, and sate “ like Patience” on one of the seats at tlie top, we 
will not here describe. Suffice it, after waiting two hours and three- 
quarters, a boy, who brought the candles, laid hold of her in the dark, 
and, spite of her exertions to the contrary,—Lauretta w'as strong and 
bony,—ravished a kiss ! Whether the boy’s Uistc was not matured, 
or what, we know not, but he did not offer to repeat his rashness; and 
Lauretta, who held kissing a vice, after telling him “what a rude boy 
he was,” and “ hoping he would not do it again,” walked very slowly 
down the “ Mount,” waited ten minutes at the bottom, and then, with 
a heavy heart went home to bed, strengthened in the truth that men 
have no taste, and women no shame! 

To her gentle summons on the next morning, Biddy herself open¬ 
ed the door. Lauretta looked, and so did Biddy as she cried, “ vS’hat 
you I then where’s that devil's niece of mine? the jade’s been out 
all night, and-” 

“ With sonic of the fellows, take my word for it. Mrs. Tibs, the 
age we live in is a disgrace to our sex—look at me /” 

“Well, if 1 do,” half screamed the old woman, “I do more than 
the men do. And haven’t you been carried off after all ? Oh! oh !” 
and Biddy wheezed and chuckled like an old grey ape. 

“ Ma’m!” and Lauretta looked a vestal, “ I am not aware, ma’m, 
what you mean.” 

“ What! not of the officer on the piebald horse ?” Biddy’s coun¬ 
tenance changed, and she turned white with passion as she added, 
“ And that beggar's slut of mine, I’ll teach her to cross me !” But, as 
her eye rested upon Lauretta, her fiice changed again, and pursed 
into a thousand wrinkles as she chuckled, “ How long did you wait ? 
Oh I oh !” and she gloated on the wincing countenance of Iier next- 
door neiglihour. 

“ Mrs. Tibs !” and Lauretta spoke with the conscious dignity of a 
Cleopatra; “I have had a strange thought about Laura, and 1 am 
afraid we have made a little mistake.” 

“ Mistake!” and Biddyfe eyes opened like an owTs, 

“ Yes; for, after the officer kissed his hand, I ojiened the window, 
and there I saw that good-for-nothing girl of yours looking after him, 
and he might have blown his filthy kisses to her; and last night,—I 
w'on’t be certain,—but I think 1 saw her coming down the ‘ Mount ’ 
with a fnan, and he looked very like my dear Augus-” 

The countenance of Biddy fell, and her skin became lead as she 
gasped, “Bat that I was not to see it; that letter was for her after all!” 

“ In^itead of me /” and Lauretta waxed wrathful as she added, 
“ She heard us read It through the key-hole. I thought I heard a 
titter.” 
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Let us not mistake the passion of Biddy Tibs; it was not the ruin 
of her niece grieved her,—no! she could get another servant from 
the workhouse; but she had fattened on the idea that, Lucretia as 
Lauretta was, she had at length stumbled on a Tarquin!—it was 
wine and oil to her heart. But, to find herself cozened, to have 
hatched the wrong egg!—her fury knew no bounds. She raved, 
and—we trust, for the first time in her life—uttered curses, and in 
so wild a scream that neighbours came funning to her assistance ; 
when, lashed by her own temper, the amiablc’ Biddy Tibs fell down in 
a swoon, having burst a blood-vessel, and m'us carried to bed. 

Miss Birdseye took the opportunity of informing a room-full of at¬ 
tentive listeners, “ that «the shameless hussy, Laura Dyke, had gone 
oft'with a man I” and so great was her horror, that, upon the butcher- 
boy’s bringing the meat, she wouldn’t suffer him to come into the pas¬ 
sage, but kept the door ajar, for fear, as she said, “ the fellow should 
look at her!” 

The sick lion w'as a baby to Biddy Tibs, and, though nhe “ cared for 
nobody,” everybody cared for her—last will and testament. Her 
wealth had been looked upon by the telescopic eyes of an attentive 
few, who brought her—as “ trifles show respect ”—trifles of the least 
ambitious nature; and nou% when Biddy' u as ill, and not likely to 
last above a day or two, their consideration knew' no bounds. One 
would bring her—they were so cooling—some currants, on a cabbage 
leaf; another, a pot of jam; a third, an invitation,—if she couJd go, it 
would do her so mucli good. Biildy w'as not expected to live the 

day'. But—oh, the ingratitude of this old creature !—ill as slie was, 

her grey eyes looked like glass upon them, and twinkled with a cun¬ 
ning light; and in the course of the day she promised, in no less 

than six different quarters, the liouse she lived in, and a legacy be¬ 

side. IIoH' good are they who wait upon the sick! but, though sick, 
Biddy, as the saying is, was “ hard to die,’’ and the doctor was justly 
surprised, who, after giving her over the preceding night, found her 
alive the next morning; and, notwithstanding she liad three doctors, 
in the space of a few weeks, as her frioids justly lamented, Biddy had 
cheated the devil, and, what was of still more consequence, them¬ 
selves of currants and jam. 

In due course of time Mrs. Tibs w-as restored to health; and not 

only left tlie city of C-, hut her loving friends, who looked their 

last of Biddy Tibs, “ who cared for nobody.” '* ^ 

We have now' to trace the history of Teg Dyke, wdio, we before 
said, W'as a shrewd boy', and, like most shrew'd children taught by 
bad example, he became of the bad the worst. Driven from his aunt’s 
door, w'ithout shelter and w'ithout food, 'Teg turned his steps W'herc 
chance directed, and, “ with Providence for his guide,” bei'ore night¬ 
fall was some miles on the London road. Begging or stealing his 
way, as accident and his necessity compelled, the poor lad found him¬ 
self sore-footed, hungry, hopeless, in the outskirts of London,,which 
then, even more than now, was a huge nursery for crime,—a Jiving 
chess-board, and circumstance the player I Teg was ragged, and 
none w'ould employ him ; begging was so unprofitable there was no 
living by it. Without food for two whole days Teg grew desperate, 
and, tempted by the smell, stole from the door of a cook-shop a 
plateful of savoury tit-bits,—the third lost that morning; and, in the 
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act of tasting, Teg was deeded, seized, and, by a merciful magis¬ 
trate sent to the House of Correfction. Teg, himself no sinner, was 
here shut round by sin. Teg stole a meal, urged by the crying 
wants of hunger, and he was here mated with those who held theft a 
principle; and, like a bur, he clung to vice, since honesty had cast 
him down: and, to say truth, Teg found more fellowship in a jail, 
more communion, than in the outer world; for here they took delight 
in teaching what they kne^ without a premium. Where else could 
Teg have learnt a trade*so cheaply ? “ The cove was quick and will¬ 

ing,” and, respecting nothing else,—they must have been rogues,— 
respected genius ! Genius lies hid in corners; and Teg who, had his 
aunt not thrust him from her door, might ]mve become merely an 
honest man, sent to jail for stealing what none would give him,— 
food,—became, with a little practice, an accomplished thief! 

Who shall say Biddy was to blame for shutting her door on so 
much depravity? Again, was not her wisdom shown in her beha¬ 
viour to her niece ? Should she have treated her with the least ap¬ 
pearance of kindness, who, <lriven like a dog, had the wickedness to 
stain her threshold with ingratitude ? Had she bestowed a sign of 
goodness upon her, she had then deserved it. But, no; she had 
treated her niece like a beast of burthen, and how had she returned 
her affection ? Biddy trembled as she thought of it J 

Laura’s ingratitude must have risen like a gliost upon her sleepless 
eye! What must have been her self-accusation nhen, deserted by 
the Honourable Augustus Green Horn, she found herself not only a 
mother, but a beggar, halting in the streets, and wdth a pale and 
stricken countenance' suing for bread ? Then, indeed, must her 
aunt’s loving-kindness have come in sweet dreams of the past, and 
whispered love and gentleness! But Laura had a callous mind, and, 
strange to say, never once felt her de{>rivation, or she would have 
sunk beneath it, as an outcast from .society, her freshness gone; her 
beauty, like an autumn's leaf, seared, and cast forth unto the w inds; 
her heart bruised, and her hopes destroyed, she crawled at midnight 
through the worst streets of London's worst quarter, the scoff of 
many, the despised of all, the debauched victim of any, her child a 
cripple from its birth, and in the malignity of a fever dead! And 
yet Laura, midst all these evils, wept l>ot tears; but, what proved 
she must have been dead to feeling, she never once thought of the 
motherly kindness of Biddy Tibs. * 

Some years had passed since Biddy turned her back upon the city 

of C-, and left a name blushing w'ith its good dt'cds behind her. 

She now lived in a small town in the neighbourhood of the metropo¬ 
lis, where her riches firmed the subject of many an alcliousc gossip. 
But, as old age fell upon her, the vice of gold came with it, and she 
lived in a crazy wooden house, without the fellowship of a breathing 
thing, and for the best of reasons. No cat could live upon her fare, 
and hope to be alive at the end of the month,—no dog was ever 
seen td stop at a bone Biddy tbrew^ away; her charity never de¬ 
scended to her garden, nor did the sparrows,—they knew' it would 
be a waste of time;—and thus she lived without kin and without 
kind, -no servant being so little a feeder as to live upon abuse. 
And it was noted as a peculiar fact, that, the older she grew, the 
more evil grew her tongue. Characters fell like grass before her. 
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Young or old, weak or strong, all felt her lash I And upon one 
occasion she made such inroads upon the chastity of two maiden 
ladies, sisters, and v'orthy to be so of the far-famed Irish giant, that, 
under pretence of tea and scandal, Biddy could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion ; she was induced to pay them a visit. A stream ran through 
these maiden sisters’ grounds ; and lifting Biddy in their arms,—a 
mere shuttlecock to two such battledores,—she was gently dropt into 
the water, where she enjoyed, what she had been for years a stranger 
to, a comfortable wash. So runs the stor^; and Biddy, vowing ven¬ 
geance and the law, which last she obtained, for Biddy was rich, 
added so much by her daily tales to their reputations, that in the end 
she remained sole mistress of the field,—the maiden ladies leaving 
Biddy and the town behind them. 

It was a cold November night, the wind howled, and the rain beat 
against the windows as Biddy I’ibs sat in her room; the night was 
without moon or stars, and the sky looked black as the old woman 
peered through the window into the garden, and the fields at the 
back of her house; the rain fell in streams, and the wind moaned like 
a human voice. I'or an instant she saw, or thought she saw, a light 
shoot across the garden. She looked, and looked, and—she closed the 
shutters, and sat closer to the fire; and, rocking herself over it in her 
chair, mumbled, “ Blind eyes that 1 have I—how' should a light get 
there ? I could see in the dark once like a cat; but now—” and the 
old woman rocked over the fire, with her head bent double to the 
grate. A rushlight with a long snuff burnt on the table, and the 
room looked shadowy and full of forms. 

’Thus midnight; but still Biddy sat within her chair, and rocked, 
and rocked, and looking at the fire, as cinder after cinder blackened 
in the grate, she mutU-red, and spoke as to herself, “They’re none 
of my getting,—none of my flesh ! Didn’t I feed, clothe her ?—she 
ran away from my roof, and let her want. A night like this will 

break her spirit, and teach her what it is to be without one—’twill-” 

She paused suddenly, and bent her car as in the act of listening; her 
grey eyes gazed round the room as she said, “ It soundcil like a door 
creaking, or a boltand again she listened. The candle burnt dimly 
on the table, and the embers grew darker aj»d darker as Biddy spread 
her liands to catch their warmth, and muttered, “ At night, one is 
full of fancies; it’s oidy the windand, communing with herself, she 
added, “ I’ve paid them back their own, and given them lies for lies, and 
tlicy hate me for it: but they fear Jne, too,—that's one comfort,—for 
they know I’m rich. Rich—ha ! ba! there’s a sly cupboard there,” 
and slie pointed to a recess in the wall, where a concealed door stood 
half ajar ; “ there’s a ncvst Imlds more eggs than they think for; and 
if I had liked—but the boy is none of mine—the boy—” A draught 
of air as from an opened door made her look round. She sat frozen 
to her chair as the figure of a man darkened in the room; a §econd, 
masked like his fellow, stood in the shadow of the door ; and Biddy, 
with a fixed stare, looked like a corpse, blue-lipped and hollow-eyed. 
Her chair shook under her, and her voice came not, though her inoutA 
opened, and her throat worked as if to scream ! The man moved a 
step; it was electric! Biddy started to her feet, and with a hollow 
voice cried “Murder!" The ruffian with a curse darted at her 
throat,and, in a fussing whisper between his teeth, cried, “timet, you 
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hag, or 1 ’ll settle you I” Biddy, old and feeble as she was, fastened 
with both hands upon his, and struggled in his grip. The mask fell 
from his face, and with starting eyes she looked at what seemed to 
scorch them, uttered a choking scream, and— Let us draw the curtain. 

The next morning speculation was busy that at so late an hour the 
shutters of Mrs. Tibs’s house remained unopened ; she was an early 
riser, and now ’twas noon : their knocking obtaining no answer, the 
door was forced; and id the back room they found Biddy Tibs upon 
the ground, dead, with a handkerchief knotted round her throat. 
The small cupboard in {he recess was thrown wide open, and her 
drawers forced; and it was soon spread over the town that Biddy Tibs 
was murdered! 

A few weeks had passed, and anxious and expectant thousands 
were seen moving in a huge mass on the road to Tyburn. A man 
was to be hanged! And, as the people have so little recreation, of 
course the roads were thronged with delighted crowds, all hastening 
to the “ gallows-tree.” Women yelled their execrations at the head 
of the pale and shaking culprit, for he had murdered one of their own 
sex ; and clapped and shouted as the cart drew from under his cling¬ 
ing feet. Men, “ as it was only (or a woman," “ thought hanging too 
bad,” and merely hooted, groaned, and hissetl. Indeed, so [mpular 
was the excitement, that ladies— rea/ ones, for they paid guineas for 
a sight on a waggon,—waved their handkerchieli and wondered such 
wretches were suffered to exist. 

As the last struggle of the swinging corpse left him stiff and dead, 
a half-clothed and haggard woman asked, in a hoarse and shaking 
voice, the name of the murderer. 

“What, that ’ere?” was the reply, and a finger pointed to the 
stripling figure of the hanging man ; “ he as murdered his aunt ? 
—why Slashing Bill, fi/ms- ’I'cg Dyke.” 

A scream—a wild and shrieking scream rang through the air, and 
Laura dropt senseless. 

llie \)ulk of Mrs. Tibs's property came to her niece, but disease 
had left her scarce a shadow of herself. Her eyes looked leaden! 
Want, sorrow, and dissipation had writ their blight upon her, and, at 
the end of six months,—an a[)othecary having been frequent in his 
visits,—poor Laura was no more ! 

How different had been the fate of Biddy I'ihs had she lent her 
brother Dick the score of pounds 1 Teg would have been an honest 
tradesman like himself, Laura a tradesman’s wife, Biddy had lived 
for years, and the pillow of her death-bed been smoothed by the 
hands of loving friends. TJut, as it vras, her brother died from w'ant; 
Biddy fell, strangled by her nephew’s hand. He had been seen 
in a taproom, where the wealth of the old w'onnm who lived at the 
wooden house W'as talked of; jiart was traced to him; his companion 
confessed; and Teg died a felon’s death; Laura, from the effects 
of want and dissipation J 

Biddy’s property was the subject of a law-suit between two of 
her distant relations, which, to the best of our knowledge, remains 
unsettled to this day! 

In a village churchyard in the neighbourhood of London the grass 
’ .grows rank about a tombstone which is still pointed at as the grave 
of “ Biddy Tibs, who mml for nobody /” ‘ 


H. Holl. 
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THE REGATTA.—No. I 

RUN ACROSS CHANNEL. 

* 

Once more upon the dark blue water! It is noon,—tl>e sun shines 
gloriously; the sea, undulated by a slight swell from the Atlantic, 
falls gently on the beach, or breaks U])on Mie beetling precipice which 
forms the headland of Rathniore. The w’ind has almost “ sighed it¬ 
self to rest,” and, coming across the sparkling surface of the ocean in 
partial eddies, ruffles it for a moment and passes on. Tainter and 
faititer still,—nothing but an occasional cat’s-paw is visible, far .as the 
hehnsman's eye can range. The cutter has no longer steerage way; 
the folds of the ample mainsail flap heavily as the yacht rolls in the 
run of the tide, which, setting rapidly to the eastward, drifts the un- 
• manageable vessel along a chain of rocky islands, severed by .sojiie 
tremendous convulsion from the main, to which they l^^d been ori¬ 
ginally united. 

A more magnificent and a more varied scene than that visible from 
tlie yacht's deck could not be imagined. A-bcam lay the grey ruins 
of Dunluce, lighted up by a flood of sunshine; the shores of Portrnsh, 
with its scattered bathing-houses, and the higlilands of Donegal at 
the extreme distance, appeared astern. On the left was an expanse 
of ocean, boundless, waveless, beautiful: the sea-gull was Idly resting 
on the surface, the puffin and the cormorant diving and appearing 
continually ; while a league off a man-of-war brig, covered to the very 
trucks viith useless canvass, lay as if she rode at anchor. Beyond 
the motionless vessel, the Scottish coast was clearly defined ; the 
bold outline of the shores of Jsla presented itself: and, half lost in 
the liaze, the cone of Jura showed yet more faintly. On the starboard 
bow the Giant’s Causevvay rose from the water, and with a glass you 
could trace its unequal surface of basaltic columns ; while right ahead 
Bengore and Kathlin completed this mighty panorama. 

Nor was the cutter from which this scene was viewed an object void 
of interest. She was a vessel of some seventy tons, tUsplaying that 
beauty of build and etjuipment for which modern yachts are so re¬ 
markable. The low black luill was symmetry itself, while the tamit 
spars and topmast displayed a cloud of sail, which at a short distance 
would appear to require a bark of double the size to carry. .‘Vbov e 
deck everything was simple and ship-shap-»; below, space had been 
accurately considered, and not an inch was lost. Nothing could sur¬ 
pass the conveniency of the cabins, or the elegance with which the 
fittings and furniture were designed. 

Four hours passed,—not a breath of wind stirred ; a deader calm 
I never witnessed. We drifted past the Causeway, and, leavang tlie 
dangerous rock of Carrickbannon between us and the dy ing bridge of 
Carrick-a-rede, found ourselves at five o’clock rolling in the sound of 
Kathlin, with Churchbay and Rallycastle on either beam. 

There is not in calm or storm a nastier piece of water than that 
which divides the island from the main. Its currents are most rapid; 
and, from the peculiar inequality of the bottom, in calms there is a 
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heavy and sickening roll, and in storms a cross and dangerous sea. 
Without a leading wind, or plenty of it, a vessel finds it difficult to 
stem the current; and, in making the attempt with a light breeze, a 
man is regularly hung up until a change of tide enables him to slip 
through. 

Judging from the outline of Rathlin, this island must have been 
originally disparted from the main; and the whole bottom of the 
sound evinces volcanic fiction. Nothing can be more broken and 
irregular than the under surface. At one cast the lead rests at 
ten, and at the next it reaches thirty fathoms. Beneath, |tll seems 
rifted rocks and endless caverns, and easily accounts for the short 
and bubbling sea that flows above. Everything considered, the 
loss of life occasioned by the passage of this sound is trifling. For 
weeks together all communication with the main land is fretjuently 
totally interrupted; and, until the weather moderates, the hardiest 
islander will not dare to venture out. But as the sea seldom gives 
up its dead, and the furious under-currents sweep them far from the 
place where they perished, many a stranger has here met his doom, 
and his fate femalned a mystery for ever. 

Still the calm continued, the tide « as nearly done, and we had the 
comfortable alternative of anchoring in Churchbay or drifting back 
“ to the place from whence we came.” It would have vexed a saint, 
had there been one on board. Calculating on a speedy and certain 
])assagc, wc had postponed our departure until the last hour. On 
Monday the regatta would commence; and we should have l>een in 
the Clyde the day before. A breeze for half an hour would have 
carried us clear of the tides, and liberated us from this infernal sound; 
and every man on board had whistled for it in vain. Dinner was 
announced, and, wearied with rolling and flapping, we briskly obeyed 
the summons. I paused with my foot within tne companion: the 
master’s eye was turned to the brig outside us; mine followed in the 
same direction. 

“It's coming—phew !’’ and he gave a low and lengthened whistle, 
as if the tardy breeze required encouragement to bring it on. Tlie 
light duck in the brig’s royals fluttered for u moment, and then blew 
gently out; the top gallant sails filled; presently the lower canvass 
told that the wind had reached it. The vessel has steerage way again ; 
the breeze steals on, curling over the surface of the water, and in a 
few minutes we too shall have it. 

On it came: the short and lumbering motion of the yacht ceased ; 
she heeled gently over, and the table swung steadily as with increas¬ 
ing velocity the vessel displaced the water, and flung it in sparkling 
sheets from her bows. Next minute the master's voice gave com¬ 
fortable assurance from the skylight—“The breeze was true, and 
before sunset there would be plenty of it." 

Those who prefer the security of the king's highway to breasting 
“ the pathless deep," build upon the certainty with which their jour- 
neyings shall terminate, and argue that there is safer dependence 
in tfttttfiitig to post-horses than to the agency of “ wanton winds.” No 
doubt there is; the worst delay will arise from a lost shoe or a broken 
trace. The traveller has few contingencies to dread; he will reach 
the Bear for breakfast, and the Lion for dinner; and, if he be a bor¬ 
rower from the night, he will be surely at the iiwan. His halting-place, 
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ere the town-clock has ceased striking and tl>e drum has beaten its 
reveille. To me that very regularity is not to be endured ; the wheels 
grate over the same gravel that the thousand which preceded them 
have pressed before; the same hedge, the same paling meets the eye; 
there hangs the well-remembered sign; that waiter has been there 
these ten years,—ay, the same laughing barmaid, and obsequious 
boots, and. bustling hostler, all with a smile of welcome, cold, me¬ 
chanical, and insincere; not even the novelty of a new face among 
them,—all rooted to their places like the milestones themselves. Pish I 
one wearies of the road; it has no danger, ho interest, no excitement. 
Give me the deep blue water; its very insecurity has charms for me. 
Is it calm ?—mark yon cloud-bank in the south I There is wind 
there, for a thousand I It comes, but right ahead. No matter; my 
life for it, it will shirt ere morning. Let it but change a point or 
two, and we shall lie our course. It comes—and fair at last, and, 
rushing forward with augmenting speed, the gallant vessel disparts 
the sparkling waters, and the keel cleaves the wave that keel never 
cleft before; and objects fade, and objects rise, while, “ like a thing 
of life,” the good ship hurries on. Cold nmst that spirit be which 
owns no elemental induence, nor feels buoyant as tlie bark that bears 
Iiim onward to his destination! 

As dinner ended, the altered motion of the yacht announced that 
we had rounded Ushet Point, and left the shelter of the island. We 
were now in the channel which separates llathlin from the Scotch 
coast, and the cutter felt the rising swell as her sharp bows plunged 
in the wave, and flung it aside as il’ln scorn. The hissing noise with 
which tlie smooth and coppered sides slipped through the yielding 
waters marked our increased velocity. Yet wc experienced little 
inconvenience; on the morocco-cushioned sofa even a Homan might 
have reclined in comfort. To every movement of the yacht the table 
gave an accommodating swing: fragile porcelain and frail decanter 
remained there in full security; and, though the wine-glass was filled 
to the brim, the rosewood surface on which it stood was unstained by 
a single drop. Human luxury cannot surpass that which a well- 
appointed yacht affords. 

When we left the cabin for the deck, a new scene and a new sky 
were presented. Evening was closing in; the light blue clouds of 
morning were succeeded by a dark and lowering atmosphere; the 
wind was freshening, and it came in partial squalls, accompanied by 
drizzling rain. Kathlin, and the Irish highlands were fading fast 
away, while the tower on the Mull ofCantire flung its sparkling light 
over the dark waters, as if soliciting our approach. Two or three 
colliers we had passed, were steering for the Clyde close astern; 
while a Glasgow steamer, bound for Derry, came puffing by, and in a 
short time was lost in the increasing haze, 

is Uiere on earth or sea an object of more interest or beauty than 
that lone building which relieves the benighted voyager from’his un¬ 
certainty ? In nothing has modern intelligence been more usefully 
displayed than in the superior lighting of the British seas. Harbour, 
and rock, and shoal, have each their distinguishing beacon; and, when 
he once sees the chalk cliffs of his native island, the returning mariner 
may count himself at home. Light after light rises from the murky 
horizon: there, flaring with the brilliancy of a fixed star; here, meteor- 
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like^ shooting out its stream of fire, and momentarily disappearing. 
On, nothing doubting, speeds the adventurous sailor, until the anchor 
falls from the bows, and the vessel “ safely rides.” 

The light upon Cantire bums steadil}^ and in moderate weather it 
is visible at the distance of fifteen miles. It stands high, being up¬ 
wards of two hundred and thirty feet above the level of the sea. We 
skirted the base of the cliff it occupies, and steered for the little 
island of Sanna. Momentarily the sea rose, the night grew worse, the 
dim and hazy twilight faded away, the wind piped louder, and the 
rain came down in torrents. When the weather looked threatening 
the cutter had been put under easy canvass, and now a further re¬ 
duction was required. The mainsail was double-reefed, the third jib 
shifted for a smaller one, all above and below “ made snug,” and on 
we hurried. 

The night was dark as a witch’s cauldron when, rounding Sanna, we 
caught the Pladda lights, placed on opposite towers, and bearing from 
each other N. and S. It was easy to discover that we had got the 
shelter of the land, as the pitching motion of the yacht changed to a 
rushing velocity; but, though we found a smoother sea, the wind 
freshened, the rain fell with unabated violence, and the breeze, strik¬ 
ing us in sudden gusts as it roared through the openings of the is¬ 
lands, half-flooded the deck with a boiling sea that broke over the 
bows, or forced itself through the lee-scuppers. Anxious to end our 
dreary navigation, “ Carry on 1” was the word, and light after light 
rose, and was lost successively. We passed the lights on Cumray; 
and, presently, that on Toward, in Dumbarton, minutely revolving, 
burst on the sight after its brief eclipse with dazzling brilliancy; 
while from the opposite shores of the I'rith the beacons of Air and 
'Trune were now and then distinctly visible. Our last meteor guide 
told that our midnight voyage was nearly ended, and the pier- 
light of Greenock enabled us to feel our way through a crowd of ship¬ 
ping abreast the town. “ Stand by, for’ard!—let go !” The anchor 
fell, the chain went clattering through the hawse-hole; in a few se¬ 
conds the cutter swung head to wdnd, and there we were, safe as in a 
wet dock! 

We descended to the cabin, first discarding our outward coverings 
at the foot of the companion ladder. We came down like mermen, 
distilling from every limb, water of earth and sky in pretty equal pro¬ 
portions ; but, glory to the Prophet and Macintosh ! Flushing petti¬ 
coats, pea-jackets, sou'westers, and India-rubber boots, proved gar¬ 
ments of such excellent endurance, notwithstanding a three hours’ pi¬ 
tiless pelting of spray anePrain, that we shuffled off our slough, and 
showed in good and dry condition, as if we had the while been snug 
in the royal mail, or, drier yet-, engaged at a meeting of the Tempe- 
xance Stx^ty. And then came supper,—they can cook in yachts I— 
and we had run ninety miles since dinner; and that lobster salad, and 
those bfoiled bones, with the joyous prospect which bottles of varied 
tint upon yonder locker-head present, all would make—ay—a tee¬ 
totaler himself forswear his vows for ever. 

AH is snug for the night. The men have shifted their wet clothes, 
and, as thdr supper is preparing, they crowd around the galley fire; 
and jest and ** laugh suj^ressed ” are audible. What a change these 
few brief minutes mve effected I To the dreary darkness of a flooded 
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deck, the luxury of this lighted and luxurious cabin has succeeded. 
The wind whistles through the shrouds, the rain falls spattering on 
the skylight,—what matter ?—we heed them not; they merely recall 
the discomfort of the past, which gives a heightened zest to the plea> 
sure of the passing hour. On rolled “ the sandman ” Time! the 
dial’s finger silently pointing at his stealthy course, and warning us 
to separate. 

Presently every sound below was hushod. All felt that repose 
which comfort succeeding hardship can best produce. In my own 
cabin I listened for a brief space to the grhwling of the storm ; sleep 
laid his “ leaden mace upon my lidsI turned indolently in my cot, 
muttering with the honest Boatswain in the “ Tempest,” 

“ Blow till thou burat thy wind, if room enough !” 
and next moment was “ fast as a watchman.” 


THE KEY OF GRANADA. 

“ Many of the families of Char el Milah are descendants of the Spanish 
Moors ; and, thrtngh none of them have retained any portion of the language of 
Spam, yet many still possess the keys of their houses in Granada and otlier 
towns.”—iSir Cucvvillc 'Temple's “ Ttirhury Stutes. ’ 

I. 

1 Ki'Ki* the key,—though banish’d 
I'roni blest (ir.inada long, 

Giir glorious race has vanish’d, 

(Jr lives alone in song. 

Though strangers in Alhambra 
May, idly inusmg, gaze 
t)n all the dying s]>lendonrs 
That round her ruins blaze ; 

Those towers had once a home for me. 

And still I keep the sacred key ! 

II. 

Alas ! my eyes may never 
That lovely land behold. 

Where many a gentle river 
Flows over sands of gold. 

The sparkling waves of Dan’o 
I’or me may flow in vain; 

No Moorish foot may wander 
In lost, but cherish’d Spain ! 

Yet once her walls had room lot me, 

And still 1 keep the sacred key! 

III. 

'llierc often comes in slumber 
A vision sad and clear, 

W'ben through Elvira’s portals 
Abdulla's hosts appear. 

The keys of lost Granada 
To other hands are given, 

And all the power of ages 
()iie fatal hour has riven I 
No name,—no home remains tor me,— 

But still I keep the sacred key I 
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GLORVINA, THE MAID OF MEATH. 

(Concluded from Vol. I. page 

The board was spread. He sat at it abstracted for a time. The 
dead silence of the place at last recalled him to himself. He was 
alone! He sprang from his seat, and darted breathlessly to the 
outward door! No one was in sight. Niall heaved a sigh that 
seemed to rend his breast, as he wished that the e 5 'es which looked in 
vain were closed for ever. He returned to the table of repast; he took 
a small chain of hair from his neck; he laid it on the cover that was 
before him : he approached the door again. But the keepsake, that 
had never left its seat for many a year, was too precious to him to be 
so discarded. He returned: he lifted it, and, thrusting it into his 
bosom, pressed it again and again to his heart, then again and again 
to his lips, drinking his own tears, that fell fast and thick upon the 
loved and about-to-be-relinquished token; he looked at it as well as 
he could through his blinded eyes, convulsively sobbing forth the 
name of Glorvina. He made one effort, as it w^ere a thing which 
called for all the power of resolution, to achieve that he desired to 
accomplish; and, violently casting the gift of Glorvina down again, he 
tore himself away 1 

Oh, the feet which retrace in disappointment the path which they 
trod in hope, how they move! Through how different a region 
do they bear us—and yet the same! Niall’s limbs bore him from the 
retreat of Glorvina as if they acted in obedience to a spirit repug¬ 
nant to his own. He cast his eyes this way and that way to divert 
his thoughts from the subject that engrossed them, and fix them up¬ 
on the beauties of the landscape; but there was no landscape there. 
Mountain, wood, torrent, river, lake, were obliteiated! Nothing was 
present but Glorvina- Rich she stood before him in the bursting 
bloom of young womanhood ! Features, complexion, figure, voice— 
everything changed ; and, oh, with what enhancing ! Ilcr eyes, in 
which, four years before, sprightliness, frankness, kindness, and un¬ 
consciousness used to shine,—what looked from them now ? New 
spirits! things of the soul which time brings forth in season. Ex¬ 
pression,—that face of the heart,—the thousand things that it told in 
the moment or two that Niall looked upon the face of Glorvina! A 
faintness came over the young man; his limbs seemed suddenly to 
fail him; he felt as if his respiration were about to stop; he stood 
still, he staggered, utter uhconsciousness succeeded. 

Niall opened his eyes. Slow’ly recollection returned, fie was 
aware that he had fainted, but certainly not in the place where Ijc 
was reclining,—a bank a few paces from the road. Tlie repulse he 
had met with from Glorvina returned to his recollection in full force. 
He sighhd, and thrust his hand into his bosom to press it to his over¬ 
charged heart. His hand felt something there it did not expect 
to meet! It drew fortli the token of Glorvina! Niall could scarce 
believig his vision. He looked again and again at the precious gift; 
he pressed it to hb lips; he thrust it into his breast; snatched it 
thence to his lips again, and looked at it again; divided between in¬ 
credulity and certainty, past agony and present rapture. He looked 
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aboul him; no one was in sight. “ Honf came it here ?'■ exclaimed 
he to himself. “Glorvina! Glorvina!" lie continued, in tender ac- 
centSf " was it thy hand that placed it here ? Hast thou been near 
me when I knew it not? Didst thou follow me in pity,—perhaps, 
O transporting thought! in kindness,—guessing from the untasted 
repast and the abandoned pledge that Niall had departed in despair ? 
If so, then art thou still my own Glorvina! then shall thou yet be¬ 
come the wife of Niall!” 

“ The wife of Niall!” repeated the echo, and echo after echo took 
it up. 

Niall listened till the last reverberation died away. 

“ The wife of Niall!” he reiterated, in a yet louder voice, in the 
tone of which exultation and joy were mingled. 

“ The wife of Niall!’’ cried the voice of the unseen lips. 

“ Once more, kind spirit !*' exclaimed Niall; “ once more!” 

“ Once more !” returned the echo. 

“ The wife of Niall!” ejaculated the youth, exerting his voice to its 
utmost capacity; but he heard not the voice of the echo. The arms 
of (ilorvina were clasped about his neck, and her bright face was laid 
upon his cheek ! 

“ (’ompanion of my childhood!—friend!—brother !” she exclaimed ; 
and would have gone on, but cheeked herself, looked in his eyes for a 
moment, her forehead and her cheeks one blush, and buried her face 
in his breast. 

“ Glorvina ! Glorvina !” was all that Niall could utter in the inter¬ 
vals of the kisses which he printed thick upon her shining hair. 
“GlorvinaI Glorvina!” 

“Gome I" said Glorvina, with a voice of music such as harp never 
yet awakened; “ come I” and straight led the way to her retreat. 

Slow was their gait as they walked side by side, touching each 
other. They spake not many words for a time. With the youth 
all language seemed to be concentred in the name of Glorvina; in the 
name of Niall with the maid. Suddenly Niall paused. 

“ How many a time,” exclaimed Niall, “ when I have been miles 
and miles away, have I thought of the days when we used to walk 
thus ! only my arm used then to be around your waist, while yours 
was laid upon my shoulder. Are we not the same Niall and (ilor- 
vina we were then ?” The maid paused in her turn. She hesitated, 
but the next second her arm was on the shoulder of Niall; Niall's 
arm was again the girdle of Glorvina’s waist. Language began to 
flow. Glorvina related minutely, as maiden modesty would permit 
her, the cause of her secluded retirement and reported death. As 
she spake, Niall drew her closer to him, 'and she shrank not; he 
leaned his cheek to hers, and she drew not away; he drank her 
breath as it issued in thrilling melody from her lips, and she breathed 
it yet more freely; she ceased, and those lips were in contact with 
his own, and not compulsively. Simultaneously Niall and Glorvina 
paused once more ; they gazed—they cast a glance of thankfulness 
to heaven—gazed again—and, speechless and motionless, stood lock¬ 
ed in one another’s arms. 

“ Glorvina!” cried a voice. 

The maid started and turned. Malachi stood before his daughter, 
the bard behind him. 
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Niallsaici Malaehi* The youth was at the feet of the king. In 
8 moment the maid was there also. Malaehi stood with folded arms, 
lookiog thoughtfully and somewhat sternly down upon the prostrate 
pair. No one broke silence for a time. 

The bard was the first to speak. 

«Malaehi,” said the bard, “what is so strong as destiny ? Whose 
speed is so swift ? Whose foot is so sure ? Who can outrace it, or 
elude it? Thy stratagem Is found out. The Dane asks for thy fair 
child, although thou told’st him she was in the custody of the tomb. 
If thou showest her not to him, he will search for her. Niall has 
come in time. The voice' of the prophetic Psalter has called him 
hither; he has come to espouse thy fair child; a bride thou must pre¬ 
sent her to the Dane. In the feast must begin the fra}'; by the fray 
will the peace be begotten that shall give safety and repose to the 
land. Malaehi, reach forth thy hands! Lift thy children from the 
earth, and take them to thy bosom; and bow thy head in reverence to 
Fate I” . 

The aged king obeyed. He raised Glorvina and Niall from the 
earth; he placed his daughter’s hand in that of the youth: he ex¬ 
tended his arms ; they threw themselves into them. 

***** 

Bright shone the hall of Malaehi at the bridal feast in honour of 
the nuptials of Niall and Glorvina; rapturously it rang with the harp 
and with the voice of many a minstrel; but the string of the hard was 
silent; his thoughts were not at the board ; his absent looks rebuked 
the hour of mirth and gratulation; w'atchfulness was in them, and 
anxiety, and alarm. Still the mirth halted not, nor slackened. The 
king w’as joyous; on the countenances of Niall and Glorvina sat tlic 
smile of supreme content; the spirits of the guests were (julckening 
fast with hilarity ; and dancing eyes saluted every new visitor as he 
entered,—^for the gates of the castle were thrown open to all. Sud¬ 
denly the eyes of the whole assembly were turned upon the bard. He 
had .started from his seat, and stood in the attitude of one who listens. 

“ Hark !” he cried. He was obeyed. The \iproar of the banejuet 
subsided into breathless attention; yet nothing w as heard, thougli 
the bard stood listening still. The feast was slowly renew (xl. 

“ Cormack,” said Malaehi, in a tone of mingled good-nature and 
sarcasm, “ what did you call upon us to listen to ?” 

“ The sound of steps that come!” replied the bard with solem¬ 
nity, and slowly resuming his seat. 

“ It is the steps of thy fingers along the strings then!” rejoined the 
king. “ Come !—strike ! A joyful strain!” 

“ No joyful strain I strike,” said the bard, “ till the land .shall be 
free from him whose footsteps now' are turned towards thy threshold, 
and shall cross it ere the feast is half gone by.” 

“ No joyful strain thou ’It strike till then I” said the king. “Come, 
take thy harp, old man, and show thy skill; and play not the prophet 
when ifbefits thee to be the reveller!” 

The bard responded not by word, action, or look, to the command 
or request of Malaehi. He sat, all expectation, on the watch for 
something that his ear was waiting tor. 

Nay, then,” said the king, “ an tliou wilt not play the bard, whose 
office 'tis, thy master will do it for thee I" and Malaehi pushed back 
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his seat, and reached to the harp, which stood neglected beside the 
bard; he drew it towards him; his breast supported it; he extended 
his arras, and spread his fingers over the strings. " Now 1” said 
Malachi. 

“ Now !” said the bard, starting up again, as the harsh blast of a 
trumpet arrested the hand of the king on the point of beginning the 
strain. Malachi started up too. All were upon their feet; and every 
eye was fixed upon the portal of the hall, beneath which stood Turge* 
sius with a group of attendants. , 

“ He is come 1” said the bard. The feast is not crowned without 
the fray I He is come 1” he repeated, as* Malachi strode from his 
place, and with extended hand approached the visitor, who smilingly 
bowed to his welcome, and followed him to the head of the board, 
round which he cast his eyes till they alighted upon Glorvina.' Ma¬ 
lachi pointed to the seat beside himself, as Niall half gave place. 

“No!—there!” said Turgesius, pointing to the side of Glorvina. 
He approached the place where she sat with a cheek now as white as 
her nuptial vest; the person next her mechanically resigned his seat, 
and the rover took it. 

“ 'I'hc cup !” cried Turgesius. It was handed to him. With kind¬ 
ling eyes he lifted it, holding it for a second or two at full length; 
then, turning his gaze upon the bride, he gave “ The health of 
Glorvina!” 

“Glorvina!—Glorvina and Niall!” rang around the board. The 
Dane started to his feet, snatching the cup from his li{)s, that were 
about to touch it; and lifting it cominandingly on high, “ Glorvina!” 
he repeated, casting a glance of haughty defiance round him ; and, 
taking a deep draught, witli another glance at the company, .sat 
down, riveting his eyes upon the bride. 

The cloud of wrath overcast the bright face of Niall as he watched 
the licentious Dane. Frequently did he start, as upon the point of 
giving way to some rash impulse, and then immediately check him¬ 
self. Now and then he looked towards the king, and turned away in 
disappointment to see tliat Malachi thought of notliing but the feast, 
and noted not the daring gaze which the rover kept bending on his 
child. He looked round the board, and saw with satisfaction that he 
was not the onl}^ one in whom festivity had given place to indigna¬ 
tion ; and, w'ith the smile of fixed resolve, he interchanged glances 
with eyes lighted up with spirits like his owm. 

Turgesius plied tlie cup; and, as he drained it, waxed more and 
more audacious. Kegardless of the sufferings of the fair maid who 
sat lost in confusion, lie praised aloud the charms of Glorvina, and 
gave utterance to the unholy passion with which they had inspired 
him. Nor had he arrived at the limits of his presumption yet. He 
cauglit her delicate hand, and held it in spite of her gentle, remon¬ 
strating resistance. He dared to raise it to his lips, and hold it 
there, covering it with kisses, till, the dread of consequences lost in 
the dismay of outraged modesty, the royal maid by a sudder/ effort 
wrested it from him, at the same time springing upon her feet with 
the design of flying from the board; but the bold stranger, antici¬ 
pating her, was up as soon as she, and, grasping her by the rich swell 
of her white arras, constrained her from departing. 

“ No !*' cried Turgesius, bending his insolent gaze upon the now 
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burning face and neck of (srlmintii *<No i endMtnting one I Thus 
may not the Dane be served by tbe wondilin that inflames his soul 
with love/' and at the same moment attempted to throw his arms 
around her. 

** Desist, robber!” thundered, forth tiie voice of Niall, and, at the 
same moment, a goblet directed by his unerring aim stretched the 
Dane upon the floor. Outcry at once took place of revelry. The 
attendants of Turgesius, baring their weapons, rushed in the direction 
of Niall, but stopped short at the sight of treble the number of their 
glaives waving around him. They looked not for such hinderance. 
Since the Dane had got the upper liand, the Irish youth had been 
forbidden the practice or wearing of arms. They stopped, and stood 
irresolute. The voice of the king restored order. 

Malachi had hitherto sat strangely passive. He noted not the dis¬ 
tress of Glorvina, the audacity of the Dane, or the gathering wrath of 
Niall; but the act of violence which had just taken place aroused 
him from his abstraction. He rose; and, extending his hand, com¬ 
manded in a voice of impressive authority that the sword should be 
sheathed, and the seats resumed. Then calling to his attendants, he 
pointed to his prostrate guest, and signed to them to raise him, as¬ 
sisting them himself, and giving directions that he should he conveyed 
to his own chamber, and laid upon his own couch. This being per¬ 
formed, he motioned to Glorvina to withdraw from tlie hall, which she 
precipitately did, followed by her bridernaidens and other female 
friends, and casting an anxious, commiserating look upon Niall, whose 
wonder at the meaning of sucli a farewell was raised to astonishment, 
when, turning towards the king, lie encountered the stern, repelling, 
and indignant gaze of Malachi. 

“ Niall!” said the king, in a voice of suppressed rage, “ depart our 
castle ! Depart our realms 1 Withdraw from all alliance with our 
house I Our honour has been stained by thee to-night in thy unpa¬ 
ralleled violation of the rights of hospitality. This roof never wit¬ 
nessed before now, the person of a guest profaned by a blow from its 
master, or from its master’s friend. Consummation awaits not the 
rites that have been performed to-day. The obligation of those rites 
shall be dissolved ! We mingle blood no further I Thou art hence¬ 
forward an alien—an outlaw; and at the peril of thy life thou Gross¬ 
est, after this, our threshold, or the confines of our rule I” So saying, 
Malachi resumed his seat, and sat pointing in the direction of the 
door. Niall stood for a moment or tw'o without attempting to move. 
His countenance, his limbs, his tongue seemed frozen by dismay and 
despair. At length he clasped his hands, and lifting them along with 
his eyes, to heaven, turned slowly from the king, and strode from the 
bridal feast. 

Niall felt his cloak twitched as he issued from the portal. It was 
the bard, who had quitted the hall before him, and remained waiting 
for the young man. 

“ Niall/’said the reverend man,“ wilt thou now believe in the song 
of Destiny ? From the knowledge of the past confide for the future. 
Hear what the Psalter saith:—‘ T/te Dane shall rise from the couch, 
tiffd shall sit at the feast again ; hut in the fray Ouit shall foUow that 
feast, he shall fall to rise no more.' The mountains are lofty in Moran, 
my son, where Slieve Dannard sits, with his feet in the sea, his head 
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“Turgesius has demanded thy bride for bis mistress, and Glorvina 
-—*’ The son of Cuthell stopped short, as if what was to follow 
was more than he had fortitude to give utterance to. 

** Has consented ?*’ interrogated Niall, with a look of furious dis¬ 
traction. 

“ Has consented,” rejoined the young man. 

Niall stood transfixed for a minute or two; then smote his fore¬ 
head fiercely with his hand, groaned, and cast himself upon the 
earth. 

The son of Cuthell left him to himself for a' time. He spake 
not to him till he saw that his passion had got vent in tears; then 
he accosted him. 

“Ilevenge," said he, “stands upon its feet. It braces its arm for 
the blow ! Not to see thee tluis did I spur my steed into foam soon 
as 1 learned the news. Within a montli did Glorvina promise to 
surrender herself to the anus of the rover. Tive days remain un- 
expired. Up! Call thy friends around thee ! inform them of the 
wrong, the dishonour that avt aits thee. Ask them to avenge thee. 
Not a spear but will be grasped ; not a foot but will be ready! You 
shall march upon the castic ofMalachi. You shall demand your 
bride. You shall have her !” 

Niall sprung fron) the ground; he hastened towards his bands; 
*j!s looks and pace spoke the errand of w rath and impatience. His 
\*iends w'ere on their feet without the summons of his tongue. They 
^andtaneously closed arou'.d him when he drew near, eagerness 
aV inquiry in their eyes, whose sparkling vouched for spirits that 
not slow to kindle. 

\ill told what he came to say; no voice replied to Iu‘m. Silent¬ 
ly tv warriors formed themselves into the order of march; then 
their eyes upr-n Niall, wailing his command. He raised his 
sword aloft, ifid his eyes w ent along with it, follow ed by tlie eyes of 
all his little host. Slo. ^y^ he bent the knee. Not a knee besides 
but also kissed the earth. • 

“ To Meath !’' exclaimed Niall, springing up. 

“ To Meath I” shouted every warrior, as the w hole stood erect. 

Niall placed himself in the van ; he moved on ; they followed 
him. 

The last morning of the month lighted up the towers of Malachi; 
but gloomy was tlni brow t)f their lord. lie paced liis hall with 
hurried steps, every now and then casting an uneasy glance towards 
the door that eommunicatctl with the interior of the castle. The 
bard was seated near the exterior portal, bis harp reclining on his 
breast, his arms extended across his frame, his fingers spread over its 
strings. Lively and loud was the chord that he struck, and bold was 
the strain that he began. 

“ What kind of strain is that ?” demanded the king, suddenly stop¬ 
ping, and directing towards the aged man a look of reproachful dis¬ 
pleasure. 

“ The strain befits the day and the deed,” replied tlie bard, and 
went on. 

“ Peace I” commanded Malachi. 

“ Not till the feet are announced,” rejoined the bard, “ that bring 
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niidE:6th jpieace;** tuid ho vofluitned dm fttruin with new, 
redoi^ed dire, jaar peui^ dll the portal resounded with the aum- 
na^ 9 f one impadent few admittance. 

portal opened. Pale and breathleas was he that passed in. 

** Tliy news ?” demanded Malachi, 

He whom he accosted tried to find utterance, hut could not. He 
had come in speed; his strength and breath were exhausted. lie 
stood for a minute or two, tottering; then staggered towards a scat. 

“A friend is'coming,’* said the bard; “but he wears the face 
of a foe. Nor docs he come alone; but prepared to demand what 
was forbidden ;-~<to ttUcc what was withheld. Niall, with a host of 
warriors, is at thy gate. Tliy bands that watch thy foe have lefi thy 
friend free to approach thee; but he comes in the form of the 
avenger." 

Scarcely had the bard pronounced the last word when the h j 
was half filled with armed men; Niall at their head. Jaded, ^ ^ y 
fierce, were his looks. He strode at once up to the king, and stooi 
silent for a time, confronting him. 

“Niall I" said the king, confounded; and paused. 

“ Ves," said Niall, “ it is I! the son-in-law of thy own elec¬ 
tion, come to demand his rights I Where is my bride, king of 
Meath? Where is thy daughter? the wedded maid who, denied 
to the arms of her bridegroom, has consented to surrender hersel 
to unhallowed embraces I O, Malaeln I accursed was the day whi* 
thou gavest welcome to the stranger, wdiose summons at thy gate vm 
the knock which ho gave witli the hdt of his sword,—was the H^t 
of the horn of war I Low lit‘s the glory of (liy race! Froo^ke 
king of a people art thou shrunk into the minion of a robber,'ko, 
not content with making a mockeij of th> crown, brings 
pollution to th> blood I Where is thy child? Does the roof of 
iar tuthcr still shelter her head? or does .whe hanj7*it in shame 
beneath that of I'urgehius ? W here is slyu? Hepl^ O king, and 
jironiptly! for desperation fjl’asps the weapons that we bring, and 
which we have sworn shall receive no sheaths at our hands but the 
breasts of those who dishonour us !" 

So spake the youth, his glai\e m his hand, his frame trembling 
with high-wrought passion, his eye flashing, and his cheek on fire 
with the hectic of rage, wdien (Jlorviaa entered the hall. 

She did not hang her head; she bore it proudly erect. A tiara 
of gems encircled her brow ; fair fell a robe of griHin from her grace¬ 
ful shoulders. A girdle of gold round her waist confined the folds t>f 
her under-dress, swelling luxuriantly upwards and downwards, and 
falling to witltin an inch of hot ancles, each of which a palm of a 
moderate span might encircle. She advanced three or four paces 
into the apartment, right in the direction of Niall, and then stood 
stiU; stUl fisting her eyes steailily upon her bridegroom witli an 
expresMon in which neither defiance nor deprecation, neither re- 
proaish^ four, neither recklessness nor sliame, but love—all love— 
waa Niall scarcely breathed 1 An awe came over his 

chafop be surveyed bis bride. The more he looked, the 

more tli^ dou^ of wrath rolled a^-ay from his soul, until not a ves¬ 
tige of remained* He uttered tenderly the name of Glor- 
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when thou wast no longer near me. I came with thee—unknown to 
ee or protection; for by thy side alone I feel security. I feel I 

ve a right to find it!—nowhere so entitled to it! nowhere so 
sure to meet it!” 

Glorvina ceased. Niall, still kneeling, kept gazing upon her face, 
watching her lids till she would raise them. Slowly she lifted them, 
as again and again he breathed her sweet hame; till at length her 
eyes encountered Niall’s, beaming with reverence and love. He 
drew her gently towards him. She did not resist. She bowed her 
tair head till it rested on his shoulder; hef arm half encircled his 
neck! It was a moment of unutterable bliss,-yet but a moment! 

J he very next was one of alarm. The hoofs of a steed were heard. 
Mall darted towards the door; his sword flew from its scabbard. 

‘‘ H ho comeshe exclaimed, in a voice of defiance. 

‘ A friend," replied the horseman; “but a friend who is the forc- 
runner of foes. You are pursued. I had only a dozen minutes the 
start 01 them,—if so much! Listen to the words of one who loves 
tbee-thc words ol Cormack—of the bard. ‘ Tell him,’ said he, ‘ thus 
saith the I salter:—77w hml must ()l>Utin her freedom ere the bride- 
yrmm h,s nyhts. Whut (h ahur shall yrmit must he eujoyed ht 
mam ff^he simrd/ Niall must journey on to the lake of the lonelV 
lie mg. iithcr shall gather to him the choice and true among 
the sons of the land. Them shall he train in arms. Them shall he 
bring with him to fetch his bride, long wedded ere a wife. Glorvina 
must return! Niall stood confounded; but Glorvina was herself, 
bhe rose from her seat. She approached the door, and listened. 

They are at hand!” she cried. “ I hear their trampling. Niall, 

1 am resolved 'lis vain to resist fate. Its hand it is that sevens 
us for the present. Thy life is in peril if they find thee. I go to 
meet them. I will thereby slop pursuit, rarewell!’’ 

Niall heard not. Glorvina reached her haiul to the horseman, 
w 10 le ptd her up behind him. Niall saw it not! She extended her 
white arms towards him ; he moved ndl. Once more she said fare¬ 
well, and not a word did he niter in refily. She departed. Niall 
took no more note ol her vanishing form, than the post of the door 
against which he was leaning. 

Malachi impatiently awaited the return of those whom he had des¬ 
patched 111 pursuit of his daughter; whose flight, a Dane imposed 
upon the confidence of Malachi as a spy, had betrayed to the king. 
Jsternly the father fixed his eyes upon his child as she entered; but 
with amazement encountered looks as firm,* as indignant as his own. 
Me forgot the reproaches that stood ready upon his lips. He gazed, 
out spake not. Glorvina broke silence. 

VVhy hast tliou taken back by force," said the maid, “what thou 
gayest of free will ? To whose custody behoves it thee to give ihy 
c II d her husband's, or the ravisher’s ? Didst thou not sanction the 
^ Didst thou not say ‘ ameu ' to the blessing? Why are they 
Wien of no avail, and tlirough thee ? Did not thy command as a 
father cease when thou resignedst me to a husband ? Why is it then 
resumed, and that husband alive ? Did not the holy man pronounce 
us one? Why stand I here then in thy castle without him by my 
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ade? Love, honour, obedience, did I swear to render liimi why 
have I been constrained to desert him, and by the father too who 
listened to the oath ?” 

The maiden paused. Malachl remained silent. Yet longer she 
awaited his reply; still he spake not. 

Thou hast welcomed in thy hall,'’ she resumed, whom thou 
shouldst have laid dead at thy threshold!” Her eyes now flashed as 
she spoke. “Thou hast extended the hand where thou shouldst 
have opposed the sword, though thou, and thine, and all allied to 
thee, had perished by tlte sword. Thou, a king, liast made friends 
with a robber, who, after stripping thy neighbours, advanced to plun¬ 
der thee; and boldest that friendship on at the risk of dishonour to 
thy child,—whose modesty was outraged at thy board with impunity 
from thee to the offender, and with injury to him who dared resent 
the wrong. The dread of similar insult—if not of worse, stronger 
than the opposition of maiden reserve, compelled that child—un¬ 
asked, unexpected, unpermitted—to fly for protection where protec¬ 
tion had been promised, accepted, and sanctioned, but never experi¬ 
enced yet; and scarce had she Ibuiul it w'licn she u as wrested from 
it, and brought back—brought back to tlie ball w'hich the spoiler, 
whom she dreads, is as free to enter as she ! And now—” She broke 
off. The eyes of Malaehi were fixed on tlio grouiul; confusion, and 
care, and regret, were in his looks; a tear uas trickling down his 
cheek! The maiden essayed to go on. but I’onld not. Resolution 
wavered—it yielded more and more—it melted utterly away; she 
rushed tow'ards her father, and fell, kneeling at hi.s feet, and dissolved 
into tears. Malaehi threw liis arms around his 'diild, lifted lier to 


his breast, and held her there, mingling his tears w ith hers; b(;lh un¬ 
conscious that Turgesius had entered tlie apartment, and stood glar¬ 
ing upon them. 

“She is found then?” said Turgesius. The father and child start¬ 
ed, and withdrew' from one another’s embrace. “’Tis well !” conti¬ 
nued he ; “ and now I will sjieak to thee w hat I have lung borne in 
ray mind to tell thee. I love thy daugliter.” 

Malaehi stared at the Dane, llis self-pos.session seemed to have 
utterly left liim. Not so was it w'ith Glor\ina. She lirew' her tall 
and stately figure up till it towered again, as she stood coileeted with 
an expression of calm scorn upon her brow and lij). Her eyes were 
cast coldly down; her arms were folded upon her breast; she moved 
no more than a .statue. 

“ I love thy daugliter,” repeated the Dane impatiently. 

“ Well ?” faltered forth Malaehi. 

“ W'ell I” echoed the Dane. “ Dost thou not comprehend my 
speech ? Is it not enough to say I love licr ? Need I tell thee I 
would ftavewhAi I love ? Requirest thou such wasting of words? 
Well, then, I love thy child, and desire that thou wilt give her to 
me!” • 

Malaehi mechanically moved his hand in the direction of his belt, 
but his sword was not there. He rose—he advanced towards Turge¬ 
sius—he fixed upon him a look of fire—his lips trembling, and his 
cheek wavering iretween red and pale, his hands clenched and trem¬ 
bling. Turgesius in spite of himself drew back a pace. 
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** Dane,” said the king, in the voice of rage suppressed, yet ready 
to break forth, “ dost thou ask me for the honour of my child ? Dost 
thou offer to bring shame upon the roof that has given thee welcome, 
refreshment, and repose,—the roof of a king!—a king of ancient 
line I—a warrior, and thy host!” 

Turgesius stood momentarily abashed. 

Thy honour 1” at length he cried, “ tho honour of thy child can 
stand in no peril from me—a conqueror who profits wherever he 
smiles!—whose favour is honour, wealth, life I” he added emphati¬ 
cally,—“life, without which wealth and honour arc of little avail! 
Como I" continued he, suddenly grasping the wrists of the old king as 
if in cordiality. “ Come! Be no wrath between us I Thy ixrmed 
men are few, and those less thy subjects than my slaves I My bands 
hover on the borders of thy kingdom; a part of them arc here with 
their master in the very heart of it. True thou hast said. Thou hast 
been my host; thou hast received me as thy friend! I would not 
thou shouldst turn me into thy foe; for little, as thou knowest, it 
would avail thee. Talk not of things that are only imaginary, but 
pay heed to those that are real; for it is they that concern thee 
most. I love thy daughter. (Jive her to me, and ’tis well! Kefusc 
her to me, and it is well still—for I will have her!” 

“ Not witli life in her I” exclaimed the frantic father, suddenly 
freeing himself from the hold of the Dane, rushing up to his daugh¬ 
ter, jducking from her hair the large golden pin that held her tresses 
up, and pointing it to lier heart. Turgesius stood transIixeJ. (ilor- 
vina never started nor riinehed ; but leaned her cheek forward upon 
her father’s breast, looking up in his face and smiling. The king ar¬ 
rested his hand- 'fhe savage stood lost in amaze. 

“1 thank thee, O my father!" (.ilorvina at length exclaimed; 
"tltcu Invest indeeil tby child ! It is destiny, and not thou, that has 
afflicted her. But—listen to thy CJlorvina. On one condition I con¬ 
sent to leave thy hall, and present me at the castle of 'furgesius to 
aw^ait his pleasure.’’ 

“ Name it, fair maiden !’’ cried Turgesius, his eyes sparkling up. 

“ Twenty fair covisins have 1,’’ resumed (ilorvina, *• whose beauty 
far surpasses mine. They shall aeeom[)any me to the bohl of Tur¬ 
gesius; be shall compare tbcin with me, and if be finds one among 
them wljom be prefers, her shall lie take as my ransom. I doubt not 
of their consent. In ton days we shall present ourselves at his gate. 
Agrees he to wait that time, and retire to his hold till it expires? 
The conqueror of a king is not unworthy a king’s daughter!’’ 

Malachi stared in amaze upon his child. Not so Turgesius. Tiie 
countenance of the libertine was lighted up with triumph. “Beit 
so !” he exclaimed. “At the expiration of ten days I shall expect 
thee, attended us thou proiuisost; but if thou cxceodest the time tJie 
half of another day, thou wilt not blame me, fair one, if I come to 
fetch thee?” He then approached Malachi, and taking the li^nd of 
the king without questioning whether it was given or not, shook it. 
Glorvina's hand next endured his ohstrusivc courtesy. He clasped 
it, raised it to his audacious lips, kissed it; and, turning exultingly 
away, with confident tread strode down the hall, and, summoning 
his attendants, departed from the castle. 
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£rc a week had elapsed, the solitudes of Moran were peopled with 
the youth of the adjacent country. From miles they gathered; one 
spirit animating the breasts of all, one resolve,—to free the land, or 
perish J Readily they, placed themselves under the command of 
Niall. He had won fame even while yet a boy. Then he had no 
competitor in the feats of strength or dexterity; while his ever-mo- 
dest, generous bearing, divested defeat of chagrin on the part of the 
unsuccessful. Since then, he had sojourned with the Saxon, whose 
art of warfare he had thoroughly mastered, trained by the greatest 
captain of that nation. With avidity his young countrymen availed 
themselves of his instructions, and learned a mode of attack and de¬ 
fence superior to that they had hitherto know-n. They practised in¬ 
cessantly the advance, the retreat, the wheel, the close and open 
order, the line, and the square, the use of the javelin, the sword, and 
the shield. Hour after hour their numbers swelled. The first quar¬ 
ter of the moon had witnessed the commencement of their gather¬ 
ing ; the fourth looked upon them, a host prepared, and almost equal 
to give battle to the Dane. 

“ Welcome, son of Cuthell!” exclaimed Niall, to a youth who, on 
a steed of foam, drew near. “ Welcome! You see what a company 
we have here to greet you,” continued he. “ You sec how we ban¬ 
quet ! You like our revelry, and are come to make one among us I 
You are welcome, son of Cuthell! right welcome !” 

The youth gazed with wonder upon the hands that, reclined upon 
the borders of the lake of the lonely shieling, were enjoying a mo¬ 
ment’s repose in an interval of practice; then, turning upon Niall a 
look full of sad import, alighted, took him kindly by the hand, and 
led him yet further apart from the companions of his exile. 

“ Niall!” began the young man, “ it is a stout heart that defies the 
point of the spear, or the edge of the glaive ; but greater is the for¬ 
titude that cowers not before the unseen weapon.s of misfortune. My 
sold is heavy with the tidings that I bring. Shall I speak them ? 
Will Niall hear them, and not allow his manly spirit to faint ?” 

“ Speak them!” said Niall. ‘‘ Stay ! Whom concern they? The 
evil thou wouldst avert hath nearly come to pass. My soul sickens 
already! To whom do the tidings relate that demand such prepara¬ 
tion ? To whom ran they relate but to Glorvina ?” The head of 
Niall dropped upon his breast. 

“Injury,” rejoined the other, “hath ever its solace with the brave, 
—revenge I” 

“ It has!” exclaimed Niall, rearing his head, and directing towards 
his friend a glance of firs. “ Is the maid in danger, or hath she suf¬ 
fered wrong ? the wedded maid that plighted her troth to Niall: the 
bride that has not pressed the bridal couch ?” 

“ Tlie couch that she shall press with another,” resumed the young 
man, “ is spread for her in the castle of Turgesius!” He paused, 
alarmod at the looks of Niall, from whose face the blood had fled. 

“ Go on !” said Niall, after a time, articulating with difficulty; and, 
with clenched hands, folding his arms tightly upon his breast. “ Go 
on I” he repeated, observing that the young man hesitated. “ Tell 
me the whole I It is worse, I see, than I feared; but go on I Keep 
nothing from me!" 
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in the cloud, and his’back to tlie lake of the lonely shieling. Turn 
thy steed thither I Lo, the sound of his feet! He is coming to re¬ 
ceive Uiee." 

One on horseback appeared, leading another steed. 

“ Mount,” cried the bard, “ and be ready.” 

Niall was in the saddle. “ Glorvina!” wps all he could utter as 
he wrung the old man’s hand. Several others on horseback came 
up. They were the friends of Niall, who had come to the bridal 
feast. • 

“ Como!” cried one of them. 

“ Not yet," interposed the bard. “ There are more to join you. 
Hear you not their horses’ feet ? You cannot be too many in com¬ 
pany. Listen!” 

Another came up, and another. 

“ Spurs !” exclaimed the old man; and the band of friends were in 
motion, and away. Little they spoke,—merely what sufficed lo con¬ 
cert a plan for future meetings; and they dropped off one by one as 
the destination of each culled him from the common track, till three 
of the party were all that now remained together,—Niall and two 
others. 

“ We may progress softly now,” remarked one of his companion?. 
“We have crossed tlie boundaries of Meath, and half an hour will 
bring 111 ) lord to the place Hhere he is to rest.” 

In the voice of the speaker Niall recognised that of one of the 
oldest of Malachi’s houst'hoid. 

“ The place where 1 am to rest?” echoed Niall. 

“ Yes. my lord," rejoined the oilier. “ It has been prepared for you ; 
nor must you leave it till night sets in again. You will then forward 
speed till }ou are met by those who expect )ou, and will 
conduct you to where you must repose again. It will take you four 
iiiglits to reach your place of destination, wliither I precede you.” 

I’hey who foresaw, have provided,” said Niall, sighing. 

“ They have,” responded the other. 

“Had 1 been gifted with their reach of sight,” exclaimed the 
young man, “I should have provided loo, and (ilorvina were now at 
my side! 1 would not Jiave waited tor the Inddal feast! I would 

have borne her away the moment the holy man had blessed us.” 

No furiber word was uttered, till, suddenly striking down a path 
that belted a small wood, they came all at once upon a but, at the 
door of which they halted. 

“ Alight!" said Niall’s guide. , 

Niall alighted, but the other kept his saddle ; though his coinpa- 
nion, the third ol’ the riders, had dismounted, unobserved by 
till now. 

“ And now, my lord, good night!” said he that remained on horse¬ 
back. “The door opens, and light streams from it. ^ou see you 
are expected. 1 leave one to wait upon you while 1 go for^-ard to 
make preparations for your further progress. So, again good night! 
added he, putting spurs to his steed. 

Niall entered the Imt, the hearth of which was blazing. He threw 
himself into a seat before the lire, and looked around him. The door 
of an inner apartment was open. He saw that a couch was ready for 
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him, and such a one as he could hardly expect to meet with, in such 
an abode. 

“ Come in !” said the owner of tlie hut,—an aged woman. “ Come 
in! 

“ What's the matter?” inq^uired Niall. 

“ Thy companion stands without,” replied the dame, and will not 
come in. Come in !” she repeated, but with no better success. 

“ Come in, friend,* said Niall. “ Nay,” added he, “ there is no 
need of ceremony here;” and rising, went to the door, and reached 
his hand to the other, wlio hesitatingly took it. “Whoever thou art, 
we are companions for the time !” exciaimed Niall; “ and, if they have 
no other couch for thee, I will even give thee share of my own !” 

Niall felt that his companion trembled as he pulled towards him 
the hand that he held. A seat, hastily placed, received the figure, 
w'hicb, but for the now supporting arms of Niall, would have fallen. 
Niall quickly threw open the I'olds of an ample cloak to give the 
owner air. What was his amazement to discover the form oi‘ a fe¬ 
male ! His heart stopped for a second or two at the thought that 
flashed across him ! Another monjent decided a question almost as 
mornentou.s to him as that of life or death, when, removing a hat 
tliat w'as slouelicd over the face ol' the stranger, the bridegroom be¬ 
held his bride ! Niall gazed upon bis (Jlorvina half-swooning in bis 
arms 1 

“ Revive!—revive, my loved one ! IMy own !—my bride !—my 
wife!—my Glorvina !—revive I” rapidly ejaculated Niall. “ Not so 
bright breaks the sun out of the storm, as thou, sweetest, rny vision 
now ! Where, a moment ago, could I have iound, in my .soul, hope 
■—comfort—anything that belongs to happiness ?—and, lo ! now it 
overflows, full beyond measure uiih content—bliss—transport 4 V.- 
vive, my Glorvina! Speak to me ! Thy form is in my arms ! They 
feel that they surround tliee, yet with a doubt. Assure me ’tis thy¬ 
self! Pour on my entranced ear the music of thy rich voice ! Con¬ 
vince me that it is indeed reality I —no dream—no vision—but Glor¬ 
vina—my own Glorvina encircled within my arms—enfolded to the 
breast of Niall!” 

Half-suspended animation became suddenly restored; the blood 
rushed to the face and neck of the lair bride; she made an eflbrt 
as if she would be released from the embrace in which she sat locked, 
but it resisted her. She desisted. She fixed her full eyes upon 
her lover. Affection, and modesty, and honour, were blended in the 
gaze which they bent upon him! The soul of Niall felt subdued. 
His arms, gradually relaxing their pressure, fell from the lovely fonn 
W'hich they could have held prisoner for ever. He dropped on his 
knee at her feet; he caught her hand, and juessed it to his lips with 
the fervour and deference of duteous, idolizing love. 

“Niall,” said Glorvina, “J am thy bride; I have plighted my 
troth to thee! Whatever be niy worth,—in person, feature, heart, 
and mind,—I am thine !—all thine!—thine, as the hand that now is 
locked in thy own is a part of me! Yet—” She faltered, and her 
eyes fell; and she raised them not again till she had concluded 
what she meant to say. “Yet,” she resumed, “I had not left my 
” father’s roof this night to follow thee, but from the dread of outrage 
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her other hand slowly along its border, till they reached the oppo¬ 
site extremity—She sobbed aloud: “So kind a lady !" said Beatrice 
Grey.—“So excellent a wile!” responded Sir Guy.-—“ So good !” 
said the damsel.—“So dear!” said the knight.—“So pious!" said 
she.—“So humble!’’said he.—“So good to the poor!”—“So ca¬ 
pital a manager!”—“So punctual at m 3 ,tins!’’—“Dinner dished to 
a moment!”—“So devout!” said Beatrice.— " So fond of me !” said 
Sir Guy.—“And of P.ather Francis!”—“What the devil do you 
mean by that ?” said Sir Guy de Slontgomeri. *■ * * 

The knight and the maiden had rung their antiphonic changes on the 
fine qualities of the departing lady, like the Strophe and Anlistrophe 
of a Greek play. The cardinal virtues once disposed of, her minor 
excellencies came under review :—She would drown a witch, drink 
lambswool at Christmas, beg Dominie Dumps’s boys a holiday, and 
dine upon sprats on Good Friday !—A low moan from the subject 
of these eulogies would intimate that the enumeration of her good 
deeds was not altogether lost on her,—that the parting spirit felt 
and rejoiced in the testimony. 

“ She was too good for earth !” continued Sir Guy. 

“ Ye—Ye—Ye.s !" sobbed Beatrice. 

“ I did not deserve her !" said the Knight. 

“ No-o-o-o !” cried the damsel. 

“Not but that I made her an excellent husband, and a kind; 
but she is going, und~and—where, or when, or how—shall I get 
such another ?" 

“Not in broad England.-- not in the wliuk* widen'orld!” re¬ 
sponded Beatrice Grey ; “ that is, mtjoxt .such another !”—Her voice 
still faltered, but her accents on the whole W'cre more articulate ; .she 
dropped the corner of her apron, and had recour.se to her handkerchief; 
in fact, Jier eyes were getting red,—and so was the tip ol’her nose. 

Sir Guy wa.s silent; lie gazed for a few moments steadfastly on the 
faee of his lady. The single w'ord “ Another !” fell from hiS lips like a 
di'Jlaiit echo;—it i.s not often that the viewless nymph repeats more 
tlian is absolutely necessary. 

‘ Biin! borne!" went the bell.—Bandv-lcgged Hubert had been 
tolling for half an hour;—he began to grow tired, and St. Peter 
fidgety. 

“ Beatrice Groj'!" said Sir Guy de Ulontgomeri, “ what’s to be 
(lone? what’s to become of Aloutgomcri Hall ?—and the buttery,— 
and the .servants ? and what—what’s to become of me, Beatrice 
Grey?"—There was pathos in his tones; and a solemn pause ssic- 
('< cth’d. “ I ’ll turn Uloiik myself!” said Sir Guy. 

•' Monk !” said Beatrice. 

“ I ’ll be a Carthusian!” repeated the knight, but in a tone less 
.assured: he relapsed into a reverie.—Shave his head !—he did not 
so much mind that,—^lie was getting rather bald already ; but, beaus 
for dinner,—and those without butter,—and then a horse-hair sliirt! 

The knight seemed undecided: his eye roamed gloomily round 
the ajxartment, paused upon different objects, but as if it saw them 
not; its sense was shut, and there was no speculation in its glance : 
it rested at last upon the fair face of the sympathizing damsel at 
his .side, beautiful in her grief! 

Her te:«’s had ceased; but her eyes were cast down, and mourn¬ 
fully fixed upon her delicate little foot, which was beating the 
devil’s tattoo. 

VOI,. HI. 
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There is no talkinf? to a female when she does not look at you. 
fiir Guy turnotl round,—he seated himself on the edge of the bed, 
and, placing his hand beneath the chin of the lady, turned up her 
face in an ancle of fifteen degrees. 

“ I don’t think I shall take the vows, Beatrice; but what's to be¬ 
come of me ? Poor, miserable, old,—that is, poor, middle-aged man 
that I am !—No one to comfort, no one to care for me !”—Beatrice s 
tears flowed afresh, but i.he opened not her lips. “ ’Pon my lift;!” 
continued he, “I don’t b^elieve there is a creature now would care 
a button if I were hangtid to-morrow !” 

Oh ! don't say so. Sir Guy !” sighed Beatrice; you know there’s 
—there's iMaster Kverard, and—and Father Francis—” 

“ Pish !” cried Sir Guy testily. 

“And—and there's your favourite old bitch !” 

“ I am not thinking of old bitches !” said Sir Guy de IMontgomeri. 

Another pause ensued : the Knight had released her chin, and taken 
her hand;—it was a pretty little hand, wdth long taper fingers, and 
filbert-formed nails, and the softness of the palm said little for its 
■ owner's industry. 

“ Sit down, my dear Beatrice,” said the Knight thoughtfully ; 
“ you must he fatigued with your long watching ; take a seat, my 
child.”—Sir Guy did not relimpiish her hand ; but he sidled along 
the counterpane, and made room I'or hin companion between himself 
and the bed-post. 

Noav thi.s is a very awkward position for two people to be placed 
in, especially when the right hand of the one holds the right Innui 
of the other: in such an attitude, what the deuce can the gentleman 
do with his left? Sir Guy closed his till it became an .absolute fist, 
and his knuckles rested on the bed a little in the rear of liis comp.anion. 

“ Another !” repeated Sir Guy, musing; “ if indeed I could fiml 
such another !” He was talking to his tliought, but Beatrice Grey 
answered him. 

“There’s Madam Fitzfoozle!’’ 

“ A frump ! ’ said Sir Guy. 

“ Or the Lad}"- Bumbartou.” 

“ With her hump !” muttered he. 

“ There's the Dowager—” 

“ Stop—stop !” said the knight, stop one moment!”—He j)aused ; 
he was all on the tremble; something .seemed rising in his throat, 
but he gave a great gulp, and swallowed it. “ Beatrice,” .said he, 
“ what think you of—” his voice sank into a most seductive softness, 
—“ what think you of—^Beatrice Grey ?'’ 

The murder was out:—the Knight felt infinitely relieved ; the 
knuckles of his left hand unclosed spontaneously, and the arm he had 
felt such a difficulty in disposing of, found itself, nobody knows 
how, all at once encircling the jimp waist of the pretty Beatrice. 

The young lady's reply was expressed in three syllables. They 
were,—“Oh, Sir Guy The words might be somewhat indefinite, 
but there was no mistaking the look. Their eyes met; Sir Guy‘.s 
left arm contracted itself spasmodically: when the eyes meet,—at 
least,, as theirs met,—^the lips are very apt to follow'the example. 
The knight had taken one long, loving kiss—nectar and ambrosia ! 
He thought on Doctor Butts and his UepHatur haiistus, —a prescrip¬ 
tion Father Francis liad taken infinite pains to translate for him: — 
he was about to repeat it, but the dose was interrupted in truiisilu. 
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Doubtless the adage “There is many a slip 

’Twixt the cup and the lip/’ 

hath reference to medicine. Sir Guy's lip was again all but in con¬ 
junction with that of his bride elect. 

It lias been hinted already that there was a little round polished 
patch on the summit of the knight’s pericranium,, from which his 
locks had gradually receded; a sort of oasis, —or rather a Moni Blanc 
in miniature, rising above the highest poiht of vegetation. It was 
on this little spot, undefended alike by Art and Nature, that at this 
interesting moment a blow descended, such ns we must borrow a 
term from the Sister Island adequately to describe, — it was a 
“ Whack 1” 

Sir Guy started upon his feet, Beatrice Grey started upon hers ; 
but a single glance to the rear reversed her position,—she fell upon 
her knees and screamed. 

The Knight, too, wheeled about, and beheld a sight which might 
have turned a l)older man to stone.—It was She!—tlie all but defunct 
Rohesia,—there she sat, bolt upright! Her eves no longer glazed 
with the film of iin])endiiig disstpliition, but scintillating like flint and 
steel ; while in her iuind she grasj)ed the bed-staff,—a weapon of 
mickle might, as her husband’s bloody coxcomb could now' well tes¬ 
tify. W^ords were yet w'anting, I'or the (juinnev, which her rage had 
broken, still im[jeded her utterance; but the strength and rapidity of 
her guttural intonations augurt'd well for her future eloquence. 

Sir Guy de Ulontgonieri stood for a while like a man distraught; 
this resurrection—for s\u;h it seemed—had ipiiti' overpowered hi)n. 
“A husband ofttimes makes the best jdiysician,” says the ])roverb; 
he was a living personification of its truth. .Still it was whisjjered 
he had been content with l)tict<»r Butts, but his lady was restored 
to bless him for many year.s.— Heavens, what a life he led ! 

The Lady Rohesia mended apace; her qiiin&ey was cured; the 
bell was stopped, and little Hubert, the Sacristan, kicked out of the 
ciiapelry ; St. Peter opened his wicket, and looked out.—There was 
nobody there;—so he flung-to the gate in a passion, and went back 
to Ins lodge, grumbling at being hoaxed by a runaway ring. 

Years rolled on.—The improvement of Lady Rohe.da’s temper did 
not kcej> ]):ice with that of her health ; and, one fine morning, Sir 
Guy de IMontgomeri was seen to enter the por/c coc/nb-e of Durham 
House, at that time the town rcsidetice of Sir Walter Raleigh. No¬ 
thing more w'as ever heard of him; but a boat full of ad\enturers 
w'as known to have dropped down with the tide that evening to 
Deptford Hope, where lay the good ship, the J)arling, commanded by 
Gaptain Keymis, who sailed next morning on the Virginia voyage. 

A brass plate, some eighteen inches long, may yet be seen in Den¬ 
ton chancel, let into a broad slab of Bethersden marble; it repre¬ 
sents a lady kneeling, in her wimjde and hood; her hands are clasjicd 
in prayer, and beneath is an inscription in the eliaracters of the age, 

“ llratf for i)“ Solulc of i)'' 5tahut Moujjf, 
for nfU Chn'sitfa fiololcsJ!” 

The date is illegible; but it a]>pears that she lived at least till 
Elizabeth's time, and that the dis.solution of monasteries had lost St. 
Mary Rouncival her thousand j^marks.—As for Beatrice Grey, it is 
well known that she was living in ami then had virginity 

enough left to be a Hlaid of Honour to ‘-good Queen Be»s.” 
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ILinSTi^ttiP nt VmMp mVtKMttASS, 

He irould have passed a pleasant life «»f It*'ill despite of the devil and his 
works, if his path had not been crossed bp a behM that Onuses uune perpkcity to 
mortal man than ghosts, gobtins, and the ir|u)le'PM» of witches put t(^ther» and 
that was—a woman.’*— Si'eteA-£ooJli. 


St. Anthont sht on a lowly* stool, 

And a book tv*is in his'hand i 
Never his eye from its page die took, 

Either to right or lejTt to look, 

But with steadfest soul, as was his rule, 

The holy page he scatineA 

*' We will woo," said the unp, St. 'Anthony’s eyds 
Off from his holy book : ’ 

VVe Will goto him al I in htraoge dtslsuise, 

And tease him with laughter^ whoOps, and cries, 

That he upon us may look.*’ 

The I>evil was in the best humout that day 
Tliat ever his highness was m s 
And that’s why he sent out lits imps to pl:^. 

And he furnished them torches to heht their way, 

Nor stinteci them lucense to burn as tliey may,— 
Sulphur, and pitch, and rosin. 

So they eame to the Ssunt in a motley erew, 

A heterogeneous rout: 

There were imps of every shape and hue, 

And some looked black, and some looked blue. 

And they passed and varied before the view, 

And twisted themselves about: 

And had they exhibited thus to you, 

I think you'd have felt m a bit of a stew,— 

Or so should myself, I doubt. 

Tb^e were some with feathers, and some with sixiitis, 
And some with warty skins; 

Some bad not heads, and some had tails, 

And tome had'daws like iron nails ; 

And some had cOiRbs and beaks like birds, 

And yet, like jays, could utter words ; 

And totne had gills imd ffnsi 

Son»^ rode op skeleton beasts, arrayed 
In'gold and velvet stulT, 

With rich tierdk oil the hehd, 

like kioi;* and (joeens among the dead ; 

While fh« and I»ndle*band, display’d, 

In hue aud subetonue seero^ to cope 
With maggots in a microscope^ 

And their thin tip, as white as soap. 

Were colder man enough, 


Ah4 aidders big from the ceiling hung, 
ywwi dwtty creek and nook t 
" p Iwd tifmffy, ugly guise, 

I ihplld M the SftWt with their eight eyes j 
... 4 in iiaalieis .could dtfpise 
evil to iw good n»d 
Seemed from ihcir look. 
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BefU«a and slow^worma ctawiad aboQt^ 

And t(^ did squat demtule; 

From holes in the ■a^nscotiog thuie peeped out, 

Or a sly old rat uHn his whiskered snout; 

Andr fosty-feeti, a.IiU span loug^» 

Dan(%d m and ont‘lia an endless throng: 

There ne’er has eoeu such extravagant rout 
From that time to ^is, 1 ’m sure. 

But the good St, Anthony kept his eyes 
Fixed on the holy book 
From it they did not sink nor rise ; 

Nor Bights nor laughter, shouts noi cries, 

Could win away his look. 

A quaint imp sat m an earthen pot, 

In a big-bellied earthen pot sat be: 

Through holes m the bottom his legs outshot, 

And holes m the sides liis arms ha^ got,* 

And his head came out through the mouth, God wot! 
A comical sight to see. 

And he drummed on his belly so fair and round. 

On Ins belly so round and fair; 

And it gave forth a rumbling, mingled sound, 

Twi\t A muffled bell and a growling hound, 

A comical sound to hear: 

And he sat on the edge of a table-desk. 

And drummed it wiUi bis heels; 

And he looked as strange and as picturesque 
As the figures nt see in an arabesque, 

Hall hidden m flowers, all painteo in fresque. 

In ()Otluc vaulted leils. 

Then he whooped and hawed, and winked and grinned, 
And his eyes stood out with glee; 

And he said these words, and lie sung tins song. 

And his legs and his arms, with their double prong, 
Keeping lime with his tune as it galloped along, 

Still on the pot and the table dinned 
As birth to his song gave he. 

« Old Tony, my boy! shut up your book, 

And learn to be merry and gay : 

You sit like a bat in his cloister^ nook, 
lake a round-slioulder’d fool of an owl you look; 

But straighten your back from its Uooby crook, 

And more sociable be, 1 pray. 

** Let us see you laugh, let us hear you sing; 

Take a lesson ftopa me, old boy I 
llemember that life has a fleeting wing, 

And then comes Death, that stern old king. 

So we *d better make sure of joy." 

But the good St Anthony bent his eyes 
Upon the holy hook: 

He nekrd that song with a laugh arise, 

But he knew that the imp had a naughty guise, 

And he did not care to look. 
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Another imp came in a masquerade, 

Most like to a monk’s attire : 

But of living bats his cowl was made, 

Their wings stitched together with spider thread; 

And round and about him they fluttered and played ; 

And his eyes shot out from their misty shade 
Long parallel baYs of fire. 

And bis loose tefth chattered like clanking bones. 

When the gibbot-tree sways in the blast: 

And with gurgling shakes, and stitled groans, 
lie mocked the good St. Anthony’s tones 
As he muttered Jiis prayer full fast. 

A rosary of beads was hung by his side,— 

Oh, gaunt-looking beads were they ! 

And still, when the good Saint dropped a bead. 

He dropped a tooth, and he took good heed 
To rattle Ins string, and the bones replied, 

Like a rattle-snake’s tad at play. 

Bui the good St. AuUv ny bent lus eyes 
Upon the holy book ; 

He heard that mock of groans and sighs, 

And he knew that the thing ha<l an evil guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 

Another imp came with a trumpet-snout, 

That was mouth and nose in one : 

It had stops like a flute, as )Oii nevi r may doubt. 

Where his long lean fingers capered aiiout, 

As he twanged his nasal melodies out, 

In quaver, and shake, aud run. 

And his liead moved forward and backward still 
On his long and snaky neck ; 

As he bent his cnermes all to fill 
His nosey tube with wind and skill, 

Aud he sneezed his octaves out, mud 
*Twas well-nigh ready to break. 

And close to St. Anthony’s ear he came, 

And pq>ed his music in ; 

And the shrill .sound went through the good Saint’s fi ame, 
VV iili a .*mart and a .sting, like a shred of flame, 

Or a bee in the ear,—which is mucli the same,— 

And he shivered witli the dm. 

But the good St. Anthony bent his eyes 
U pon the holy book ; 

He heard that snout with its gimlet crii s, 

And be knew that tlie inij) had an evil guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 

A thing with horny eyes was there, 

VVith horny eyes like tlw dead : 

And its long sharp nose was all of horn, 

And its bony cheeks of flesh were sliorn, 

And its ears were like thin cases torn 
From feet of kine, and it.s jaws were bare ; 

And fish-boiie.s grew', instead of hair, 

UjHin its skinless head. 
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Its body was of thin birdy bones, 

Bound round witli a parchment skin; 

And, when ’iwas struck, the hollow tones 
That circled round like drum-dull groans, 

Bespoke a void withm. 

Its arm was like a peacock’s leg, 

And the claws were like a bird's ; 

But the creep that went, like a blast of plague, 

To loose the live flesh from the boftes, 

And wake the good Saint’s inward groans, 

As it clawed his cheek, and pulled Ins hair, 

And pressed on his eyes in their beating lair, 
Cannot be told in words. 

But the good St. Anthony kept liis eyes 
Still on the holy book ; 

He felt tlic clam on bis brow arise. 

And bo knew that the thing had a horrid guise, 

And he did not dare to look. 

An imp came then like a skeleton form 
Out of a charnel vault; 

Some clingings of meat had heen left by the worm, 
Some tendons and strings on his legs and arm, 

And hts jaws with gristle were black and dclbrm, 
But his teeth were as white as salt. 

And he grinned full many a lifeless grin, 

And he ralthsl Ids bony tail; 

Ills skull was decked with gill and fin, 

And a srike of bone was on his chin, 

And his bat-like ears were large and tlnn, 

And his eyes were the lyes of a suail. 

lie took Ills stand at the good Saint’s back, 

And on tiji-toe stood a space : 

I-’orward he bent, all rotton-bliick, 

And he sunk again on his heel, good lack ! 

And the good Saint uttered some ghostly gioans, 
For the head was caged in the gaunt rib-hones,— 
A horrible embrace! 

And tlie skull bung o’er with an elvish jm, 

And cocked down iLs Indian-rubber eye 
To gar.e upon Ids face. 

Yet the good St. Autliony sunk his eyes 
Dee]) m the holy bunk ; 

He felt the bones, and so was wise 
To know that the thing had a ghastlv’gmse. 

And he dal not dare to look. 

Last came an imp,—how unlike tlie rest!— 

A beautiful female form : 

And her voice was like music, that sleep-op press’d 
Sinks on some cradling zephyr’s breast; 

And whilst with a whisper his cheek she pre.ss'd, 
Her cheek felt soft and warm. 

When over his shoulder she bent the light 
Of her soft eyes on to lus page, 

It came like a moonbeam silver bright. 

And relieved him then with a mild delight, 

For the yellow lamp-lustre scorched liis sight. 

That was weak with the mists of age. 
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Iley J the good St. Anthony boggled his eyes 
Over the holy book : 

Ho ho ! at the comers they 'gan to rise, 

For he knew tliat the thing had a lovely guise, 

And he could not choose but look. 

There are many devils that walk this worhl,— 

Devils large, and devils small; 

Devils so meagre, and devils so stout; 

Devils with horn$i, and devils without; 

Sly devils that go’ with their tails upcurled, 

Bold devils that carrv them quiie unfurled ; 

Meek devils, and devils that brawl; 

Serious devils, and laughing devils; 

Imps for churches, and imps for revels ; 

Devils uncouth, and devils polite; 

Devils black, and devils white; 

Devils foolish, and devils wise ; 

But a laughing woman, with two bright eyes, 

Is the worsest devil of all. 

T. H.S. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

Lines on George Cruiks/iank*s Illustration of January, in the Comic Ahnunack 

for 1838‘ 

nr THE AUTHOR OP “ HEAOLONG HALL.’’ 

A GREAT philosopher art thou, George Cruikshank, 

In thy unmatched grotesqiieness ! Antic dance, 

Wine, mirth, and music, welcome thy New Year, 

VVho makes her entry as a radiant child, 

With smiling face, in holiday apparel. 

Bearing a cornucopia*, crowned and clustered 
W’ith all the elements of festal joy : 

All smiles and promises. But looking closely 
Upon that smiling face, *tis but a mask ; 

Fitted so’well, it almost seems a face; 

But still a ma^ What features lurk beneath, 

The rolling months will show. Thy Old Year passes,— 

Danced out in mockery by the festive band,— 

A faded form, with thin and pallid face, 

In spectral weeds ; her mask upon the ground. 

Her Amalthaea’s horn reversed, and emptied 
Of all good things,—not even hope remaining. 

Such will the New Year be; that smiling mask 
W^ill fall; to some how soon : to many later ; 

At last to all 1 The same transparent shade 
Of wasted means and broken promises 
Will make its exit: and another Year 
Will enter masked and smiling, and be welcomed 
With minstrelsy and revelry, as th^s is. 
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VOLUME THE F'lFTH. 


PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 


Tub nKi'lclii** Riven in tins lolnrnc ol .Svilt's nian- 
Ufrti, of hw wit, and of hi« beariJiR in SoiMctv, «nj ex- 
! trcmi'l) Rrajitueiil and Ineiv ; niid tlic brtlliuiit ‘icene'i 
! of hoiiiilalitv nl AliliolaforJ. winch nficii inmiirNed 
I winie of the Rrcateat chami'li'is of the day, arc dc 
I It'nhcd with a firrce. find at the **amc tinie with a 
j Jinlk'iviia detail, which la in the luithimt iltwee piilur 
eviiuc imd >,111111111;. The lolunie centaina n peniiil ot 
fiiiir leara, irom IH-.'O to lHi4, and (orina one of the 
hiiMcKt |n nod-of Mir Waller'# Ini'-y life, diirini; which 
^ were puiihvhed the Ablnit, Keiiilwnrth, the Kortnnc"" 
! ofNiRih Pc'cnlof the Peak, Vnonlm Dnrwnni, 

I Konnii'ii Well, iind Bedaaunlli,.; nil of wlvih had a 
j rtiidd and extenmi* #atc, and hrmicht to their author 
(111 overflow hoth of wealth tutd hoiioiir. The volume 
euiitaiiih, hevidev, interemiiiR iketohts ofcot«tri|«iiarv 
ehiiracler*. and of tlie fiteiidly iiitereouiwe and the 
Miciul M-er. ; to wliah mtiinueKaof this iiatiiie une 
iw The acenuni ot the Klair Adam Club, and ot the 
lueciiiiR held at the hoiive ol the I.ord t’liief t'oniniie- 
! noner Adtun. die i*i a iileaMiiR jneluie of that hiwt 

I dm I ijdioti of Micictv, of winch hindlv fielmsi»llie 

I hasi*. The livil of tleurgc IV. to >;dinhuir);li. the 
I cureiaunial. and the paRcontr; of whirh, in all it# 
j >ariou. detail#, oas iinuiBRed hi Mr Waiter, with 
I other iiicidi iitv. xuch an the luM of friend#, which 
j dcc|ily iiffected In# leehnR mind, I'ouiplclc the male 
j rial# of tile )ire«eiit volume, which yndds not in 111- 
lerenl to un| of it# pmlcecMioni, and bids fair fur 
I t(|ual |«iputanlv ,—IStlhiJninih Courunl. 

1 After the first loliirae, the present a, hj far the 
mo#t iiitcresiins of tlKwe very interestinR memoirs. 
Notonh was the Oreat Novelist in the full hliixc of 
Ilia fame at this period, and tiolding fimitliai Inter 
coarse witii the iiighest ptraonwe in the land ; hut 
tlic iiiographer liimself appear* to liaie put forth 
j mom ttiHii ordinary exertions in his deparrnieiit. a# if 
I the rlsiiiR inijMirtnm’o of the subject hwl dcinandwi a 
larger ttiuimtit of care and skill ftir its surcetoiful treat- 
munL—KtUnl/urffh jlibvrttur. 

The publicution of this intoresting work, suspended 
fbr » few nmnths, ha* lieoii resumed, and we think 
tliat the RenemI interest so struiiRly excited by what 
lias already appeared of the mcmiiir, is inercAsed bv 
thepresent volume. The period of the Rteat novelist's 
life which it embraces is a very hns) one. Tliediffi- 
oultj we Snd in <|uolinR flrom it is to know when to 
stop.—.ffiKutairpA otmrver. 

The general chnroclcr of tlii.# siiiRiiKirlv miereslniR 
work being long since cstniilislied, we iiewl say no- 


thiUK more ot tlic pit>crit lolitmc, in so f,ir as the 
hiograpln r is csineenicfl, than that it t«>s#cses all the 
cxcelliiitios of It# ptcdctci>«or# —.SVolswKm. 

From the pi nod of the liioRraiilicr'# IiecontiiiR pi r 
#oralh illiju,nut, d with Sir Walter Scott the nan.i 
tivcof tins luvalu.ddc tind di la’lilfii] luogr.tpliv a., 
#UTiic# a still more iivciy and aniusiiig char.ictcr ticin 
it previoHsii jiosse##ed. F'l w reader# were prepared 
for #0 gn at ami derided a chan;,c in tiic style and 
chariicterof the «oiK- a# tli.it winch it iimlcrwei.l 
will’ll .Mr l.ru’kii.nt met the Aiitliot of Wpvcrlev at 
111# own hearth, aiid ntnaiii.'rl witli him. When ro 
llcved from tlic loaii of alixietv, conM#jncnl on hi. 
want orpeiwuifil aiviuaintaucc with the Milijecl. and 
when the patli 1# ell.ir and uiiob'lriicted, .Mi laiek 
liart ri#c# fiipenoi tohinisclf, sticwstlie icrdant mad 
ol the reader witli the choieest dowers of anecdoti.. 
tlie fruit of ills own neiito obi,ervauuii. and neglect# 
tiothiiiR wliiili can eratifv, cillieriii tlie coires-poii 
deuce or daiij nmvct.satum ofSeott.—f^ioaiccb’tiuj'a'/’ 


This volume equal# if not e.vcced#. in mtcmsl, anv 
of (lie prt'cedinp. it eoutam>i till' liistory of Sir Wat 
Ici Stott’s most piosjierou# dav#, from IIIAl to IHAI, iii 
which penod he puldislled Tile Ahlwit. Fortune# ol 
Nigel IVvcril of tile Peak. Qticutm Durwiiid, St 
Roiian's Weil, and Redpmnilet. tVe are astomslicd 
at lliu niagiiitieeiic*of his lio#|iitality. ‘'ll would 
lianlly, 1 believe. U* too mucli to aftirni," v.iy8 ins 
btoRniplier, ■’ tliat Sir Walter iscott oiilertaiiied uii 
dcr Ins owiyniof in the raurveof the seven or eight 
hrilliani serins wiicn he was at the height, a# munv 
person# oddiHtlticliim in rank, in politics, mart, iii 
lltcRitum. ami iti scienec, a* the most pniicelV miblc- 
man of his age ever dnl m tiie like space of time " 
.4U#' that so dark a r’loud should have suceeodeU to 
this hngiit stnisUine, We hav c an inierestiUB account 
of a Chn.#taiasat Aiiliot#fcinl, in extracts from the MS. 
Jounial of Captain Basil Hall; luid the volume ciosea 
witli tiii# sad note, " Tliu# lenmnatcs Captain Hall’s 
Abimtsford Journni, and with this tiounshoftnuiipcts 
I must drop the eiirtairi on a scene of uncloudod pro¬ 
sperity and splendour The muffletl drum is in pro¬ 
spect ”—XJnr/otwt .h/wTbxer 

After .an*Snlerval of three nuintlis, Mr. Lockhart 
lias ngain iiitrinlaeed ns vfitlim tlie circle of the (ircat 
Magk'ian, »'»•tlie present dull season lie could not 
liave performed a mute aceeplahle service. From 
IMiliticAl speculations, which spring op and die inn 
day, we giailly turn to inhale the pure Ureath unil 
freshness of nature and genius; and our readers can- 
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not be better employed tbao in peruitlnjt these affec¬ 
tionate memorials of one of the best and greatest of 
men that our country er-er produced. M r. Lockhart’s 
matcTjals. like the imagination or the memory of his 
hero, seems inexhaustible, and he has had tiro able 
coadjutors in this volume, in Mr. Adoljihns and Cap¬ 
tain Basil Hall, both of whom kept copious joiimala 
during their visits at Abbotsford. There are also 
some delightful snatches from a journal of\he Lord 
Chief Commissioner Adam, while the vniit of Miss 
Kdgeworth, the journeys to Loudon, and the endless 
letters, legends, anecdotes, projects, and creations of 
all sorts that surround the movements of Scott—like 
the trappiii)^ and equipage of an Eastern potentate 
on a journey—invest the whole with a daitiluig inte¬ 
rest, novelty, an variety. The narrative has ccrtaiiiiy 
Increased in interest.— Imernets Caurifr. 

Hating In n recent numher pointed out what we 
deemed the peculiar merits of this must able and in¬ 
teresting work, we feel that it would he impertinent 
to agsui enlarge upon them. Be it sufficieut to say, 
and the extracts which follow bear out our assertions, 
that the present volume is equal to any of its prede¬ 
cessors In rich aud varied mterest—Krlru VhronicU, 

Since Boreerif# Life of Juhmon, there has been no 
work like this, at unco Ihll of interest and crowded I 
with details. It is as exciting in these det.-uls os one 
of the wonderful romances which Scott’s wealth of 
Imagination was wont to cast before the world. No 
man could liavc done justice to the biography of Scott 
except one who knew him, and such a one as Ids son- 
in-law, Mr. Lockhart.—Li'ivrjxwl J/oii 

The present volume Is as fraught with interesting 
matter as any of its prcdecessora It unfolds the pn 
rate history of the illastrions Scott daring a period of 
unclouded proiqierity, and introduces ns into the circle 
of his Bcquamtanee at Abbotsford, giikigthe particu- 
lan of Ills intercounc witb those kindred spirits Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Henry Mackenzie, Dr. Woolostiin. 
Sir W, S, Bose, One of the most ralnable jior- 
tionsof the volume is the Diary kcyit by Captain Basil 
Hail, during his residence at Abliotsford. His graphic 
delineation of Scott’s character will be perused with 
great pleasure. Wc are glad to £nd that the gifted 
biographer continues to ai a# himself of the extended 
correspondence of the master nund whoso history hr 
baa bitherto so snccesafuliy traced. The public, wc 
arc ooufideut, wUl not soon be satiated by these deU- 
dons repasts. The work when compleAd will form 
one of t1^ most important biogispbks evd ^nblisbed. 
—lAverpool Standard. 

niit TOlnine is aa Intereatiog aa any of the preced¬ 
ing. It eontatns the last and highest period of Sir 
Walter's ptoaperity, during which Clcorge IV. visited 
Scotland, and Abbotsford was so greatly enlarged and 
adorned as to make U a reaideitce worthy of the great 
antlqnariau and poet tnieToliuncopenaroanyscenea 
of lively inteioat in the private intcrconne and public 
engagements of Sir Walter- As he was visited by 
many of the moat dtatiiqjHfabad men of letters and 
science In the kingdom, rod kept iqp a free correa- 
pondence with otben, tiie biognipliy is gulte dramatic 
initsoffert. This’volume still helghtena OW admira¬ 
tion of tlm wondetftUl; fertile gimlnt and ttowoaried 
erteigt of BooU.—L«Klt limtaTt- 

Ki sty page of it is wed worthy of lb« meat attentive ' 


perusal and deepest reflection, laii Is full of enter¬ 
taining and instructive matter. Diwn the book at 
any page you please, and it is impossible to do other¬ 
wise than to proceed onwards—onwards—page after 
page, and chapter after chapter, till you have ex¬ 
hausted the whole.—Maii/mU GaseUe. 

This volume is in no res|irct less iiilcresting than 
the preceding ones, and the penis.it of its pages can 
only bine tile cflei't of producing, if iKissi.dc, a more 
favonniblc opinion of the Ulustriuus subject of Ihuiii. 
—Mancliakr Qiurier. 


We rejoice at the return of the pubiWiiug season, 
which has bniught us thecontiiuiation of tliis delight¬ 
ful work. The jicriod inelndcd in the present i oluiue 
is from liidti to llisiA, crowdi'd, as usual, with literary 
labours and voluminous coirc-sjiouileucc, among the 
former being Invdioe, the Momuterff, the ./Msif, 
Kenitworth, the Pirutr, the Forluiiet tf Xtgtl, Quen- 
Hh Ounoanl, >S’t Boiuin’s fFM. Hiilimunlkl, Taia 
ijf Uu Cntiiulers, The private history of l best' Immor¬ 
tal romances is already before tlie public, but Mr. 
Lockhart has added many inleresting details coimretiri 
■with ttieir progress and success, which gives to tim 
relatlou the eliaraeterof novelty as well as of elucida¬ 
tion. The chief interest of the volume, however, con¬ 
tinues, as formerly, in the cmTcspondenee.-/'rriA 

thm mtruT. - 

This la, beyond dispute, the moat important work 
that has issued from the press forycars, and is sure of 
holding, in some shape or ether, a high ]ilnce among 
our stand-ird classics. We freely canfesa that we read 
these volumes wtlh delight. As a wnter for chaste- 
nuss of diction mid tnuispiirent ca.se of narrative, Mr 
lamkiiart has few rivals, and but one livuig superior; 
nor in these particulars i.s his pri-sent Issik a whit be 
hind his laantifu!‘■Lilcof Bums," while his near 
connection with the “(mat linkmum,” aiiil Ids 
hearty svmpathv for his joys and sorrows hare lent a 
reality, on individuality to his sketches ol Sir Waiters 
diameter, such as ii» mie can reai-h who has not eaten, 
and trifled, and tbotiglil with the man he writes about. 
Sfifi'hjriifJuuniitl, - 

This volume is altogether one of the iaist that has 
yet been piibhsheu. It brings the • (jreiit L iiknown" 
to so highly an important period of lus life and his 
tory, that every jiage is replete with the most pleasing 
accounts laitli of himself and those coniucted with 
him. We arc more and more satisfied tliat no one 
conid have tiettcr written or edited a life of Sir Wai 
ter tlian Mr Lockhart.-Vjinr Merfurf, XewauUe. 

Every volume of this mnuiis piece of biography cx 
cites ra'fher than palls the appetite. I'he fifth is preg 
nant with interest, approaching, as it does, the lime 
1 when, to use the words of Mr. Lockhart, ''tbemuftied 
; drum is In prospect." With the history of tliv rapid 
production of works from the inoxliBBstiblo mine 
of Sir Walter’s fancy, wchavc new clmmcters brought 
upon the scene, and old ones removed by death; the 
changes In the author's family—the architectural la¬ 
bours at Abbotsford—politka—the drama—literaty 
criticiam—the visit Of Oeorgo the Fourth to ficuthiiui 
(a remarkable incident in Scott's hbuory)—and last, 
not least In Interest, Captain Basil Halt’s vivid picture 
of the “ doings” at on Abbotsford Christmas. This 
biography of Scott will conununicate a new source of 
pleomre to the muicn of Ids novels for the fint tteie. 

—ZfoDcsNhsr. 
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PEEXODXCAIi CRITICISM. 

A ' iliscovered MSS., letters, Sic. have elicited, evince 

The appnntaace of Lockhart's Life of Scott has ! the sterling taste and judgment which Mr. Lockhart's 
been looked forward to with no ordinary degree of previousA'rary reputation allows him to pos.sess. ft 
expectation. The interest which its announcement is sure ^fwmmanding a prodigious sale.—.JMcn/Kfo-’r 
excited wo* as general as It was intense. It is imiws- , Siwf J/i/Jia Miij/ajinf, April. 

silile that the task of bringing out such a liook could - 

have fallen into better hands. Ifanyjtbingwcicwaut- Tins is the first volume of a biography which pro- 
Ing to prove Mr. Lockhart's fitneis for the duty which j niiscs a rich harvest of aimisciiii nl to the admirers of 
has devolved upon him, it is to be found in his “ Life ; the great .ttagician of tiio Noitli. It is rich m eorre- 
of Bums."—Abenfceii Urrabl ' spoiidcncc, anecdotes, ainl traits of character. In 

_ ' short, if we end as we began, the biograpliy will provo 

There can be little doulit that, tilts biograpliy of Ecolt a rich tieat —Asiatif Journal, April 

will be the most popular publication that has appear- - 

ed for many years {wst. The volume abounds through- There has rarely appeared a book so admirablvcal- 
out with the most Intcrestiug malciials.—Wlifry/ei’il culatcd to speak for itself; our expectations linre 

Journal. _ been more than satisfied —Allieairum. 

We are glad to acknowledge that wo have suffered < —. 

no sort of disappointment in our perusal of the first ® 

volume of this work. It is replete with valuable and f The delicacy of a near relative with the diicrimin- 
well collated material illustrative of the early hfo of ^ ating friend, added to the talent which could devc- 
itsBul^ecl; and the comments that the various newly ; lope, and the kindred genius to appreciate the mighty 
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work* of the depart I'd—these are rcrpiisiles whicli 
the most gifted of men can scarcely dare to hope for 
111 tticir bKigraphcr. .Sir Walter Scott's memory 
has attained this singular good fortune, this curioxi 
filidiM Cliromek. • 

This tvork tins been received with an almost iiiiani- 
mous expression of approbation by the public and 
tile press.—fteriWci: Mni-liit-r. ' 

The interest excited by the announcement of tliis 
work has been aniplj jiKtitied bv the first volume. 
Its details of the greatest author of his Keiieratioii 
—as taking him oil iii oU, we hesitate not to pro- 
no’jnce t?ir Wal'ir Scott.—arc such as to rniso still 
Inahcr our admiration of thu wiitcr and the man , 
while the ludgmeiu displaied by Mr. Lockhart in tile 
execution of ills task, are highly creditable to him¬ 
self.- ItritiltlDii (.'iircWe. 

Whether it ho o»iiii> to onr own prepossession, 
or to the skill ot the writer, wo liiul its execution iin 
measurably superior to that of any similar work that 
ha.s of late years issued from the press,—Briiihloii 
UiiariiMii. 

Every one i.s willuig to hear about Sir W,.UerS'COtt; 
and Mr. Lockhart has provided,—in the mcmoiis 
which Im gives of the poet's early life, and the notices 
and anecdotes whieli he everywhere scatters with the 
most liberal hand,—entertainment whicli will more 
than satisfy all cipectaliim.—ffruW aleraitit. 

C 

Mr. Lockhart has done full and ample justice to 
tile task imjaisod u|ion him by the last will and testa 
ment of Uis talented and lamented relative —Oum- 
hnai). 

It IS a work of high iiitercsl, and Mr Lockhart 
has pcriormed his task in a manner worthy of the 
Editor of the Quarteylg Skrinp.—Cambridge t’hmnick 

ami Journal. - 

Sir Walter Scott, singularly fortunate in hiS living 
celchiity, has been fortunate in the hand to whicli ho 
has beipicafhed Its c-nre when the grave should have 
scaled ^i bis labours. Mr. Lockhart bad been nut 
merely chasen fur tiiis purpose, but furnished with 
every material important to its fulfilment,—memo 
randa by the author himself, Ids corresjamdenco, and 
a vast variety of iettei^ from tliat crowd ofv/hc liter¬ 
ary world, with wliombe bept upanactive ints'eourse 
fur nearly a ijuarlcr of a coutarj.—CWhurns A'lxc 
J/on/Wy Mapadnr, Jjrrll. 

Mr. Lockhart is, perhaps, the most competent jntr- 
son living to write the Life of Scott. So far as this 
volume goes, he appears to have dedicated himself 
industriously to hk labour of love, and we are satis 
bed, from the speamon U affords of the whole, that 
the work wiU aboiidantiy repay the curiosity of the 
public. Wc caunot close the book without earnestly 
commendmg it to onr readoit< The work i* fairly 
cnuticd to t^ ila jdaoe amongst the best bmgrapbvei 
111 our language.—Court JUajfoMneatuiJUoaihlD Critic, 
Ai>ril — — — 

W e la^ our leave for the pmaent of this iDtenestlng 
work, the complete success aisd i^medy completion of 
which must he dsoired by eveiy reader of 8<»u—that 
is, by the entire British public.—Cimricr. 


» 

Mr. Lockhart lias diictiargcd the task imposed up¬ 
on him by the will of Sir Waiter with’ great tact and 
ululily —JXTiijf litimrkr. 

Of all the delightful volumes wo have recently read, 
tins is the must delightful; it constitutes llie best and 
I most interesting Biography wluch modern tunes Imv c 
j produced.—f>MW/« Jiivmufl ifaU. 

, This long and anxiously looked for work will not 
disapiKiint public expectaliun. The Life of bir 
I tv niter Ecott is a gem in its class of litcratuie vvhieh 
} will impress its value ujinn every reader, imd sparkle 
; with distinctive brilliancy in whatever light ol intcl- 
j leu, it shall be placed.—ibddiii Slaiulanl. 

Amid the mass ol ephomerals, such as hav e for llie 
I last SIX 01 seven years darkened nitber tliun brigbt 
eni'ii oar literary atniosptiere—brief lii existence, and 
often ns insipmfie.inl as iiiseeta floating in tlie beams 
of 11 stiinmer’s sun—it is indeini reffcsinng and invig- 
, uratuigtii inhale such copinusdranglilsof the licliiiess 
’ and riicmcss contained in the work now Infore us, 

' while the contents too of its succeeding rolunies, pre¬ 
sent u still richer bill of fare of iiteiary graiiflcaliun 
awaiting and courting the appetite 
' Willi such a subject, and such profusion of nmte 
rials, the writer canuot fail fo produce a literary hio- 
grapiiy mure generally interesting and stieressliil tliim 
any otliersincothe iienod of Hosweli's lift ol Johnson, 
and in as far as the preseat volnme enables us to 
judge, he proeceds with bis labours iinpai tialiy and 
fearlessly.—fJiiiiifriffoiK/ ftt&ittiy Ciiiirhr. 

Wc have here a recurrence of that pleasing ex- 
eilemcnt, fhroagli all the reading wsrid, wlncli wa« 
wont to atlendtiic ai>i>earnnce of eacli new "Wavei- 
ley novel." The voice of the iniglitv minsirel again 
rises, as it were, from the grav c. ami we cense for a 
time m the midst of the anxious and fevensh con¬ 
tentions of faction, to listen tu the tones whieli de¬ 
lighted and astonished our earlier years. Thu vul- 
umc, indeed, unexia-ctedly pos 8 es.ses ail llie inlerist 
01 a new svreep from Ihe lyre winch was supposed tor 
ever dumb.—JJuaife. Ciroindt. 

, It IS a most Instructive, amusing, and in every way 
satisfactory biogr.xphv. and will iii time he as widely 
circulated, aud universally read, ns the works of the 
, mighty " Wizard uf thu North."—/mnifec (kiurirr. 

i 

I Mr Lockhart has, as wa« to be expected from Ids 
I own eminent talents, performed the taskcniillded to 
I him In a manner worthy of the subject. If Itoswelt’s 
, Life ol .lohiison lias byicn pionounocd the model or 
j beau ideal of biograptiy, the present work is iKpuiUy 
I entitled to the compliment.—KdlitbHfsjli AdverlUer. 

I This is one of tins most Interesting publications 
j which has for a long time past issued from Ihe press, 

I and will prove, if we Judge from tlie specimeii now 
given, a valuable accession to the literature of the 
day. To the taste Midjudgroent, with wbtchihe editor 
has made his scloctioni, the yrork is inilehtcd for 
much of its intejsist.—£th>if/u?vkC'«Mr<tn(. 

This volume is, in every respect, calculated to gra¬ 
tify the admirers of Sir Walter Scott, and to realise 
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nil tiui expectations which'thfy may have formed -with 
respect to the peculiar iinalifications of the biopu- 
pber. llic detaiU are imnule, cojiioas, and charac¬ 
teristic. Every incident, adventure, or saying, con¬ 
nected with Scott, in any way calcniatcd to exhibit 
Die. man, is brought forward and reiated in a manner 
the most attractive. Mr. Lockhart dispiays tlmt nd- 
iTiiralile tact so indisjicnsablo in a biographer, which 
enables him to go along with his subject I'on umuir, 
—UdiHliUryh Kiwiny Poat. 

Wo shall atonco express our unbounded approba¬ 
tion of this admirable book.—Kdurfmryih Oakaionian 
Mereury. 

.Never Irnve we turned over the leases of any pro¬ 
duction of the kind with more intense delight. Mr. 
Lockhart has executed his task, so far as he has pm- 
ei-edcd, in an aiimirable manner. Indeed, such a 
pcrfnrm.ance was to be cxpoctcii from the ]K‘Ii of him 
who wrote so admirable a biopaphy of Iturns.— 
Mnttmrgh Ohrmw. 


There has not been, we will venture to say, a work 
published the last quarter of a eenlurv—perhaps we 
might, with all safety, double the jicriod—which 1ms 
iicon looked for with a more general, more eager, and 
more intense cuiiusity, than that whoso title stands 
nt the head of this notice. A feeling of imjiaticnce 
for Its Hpiiearaiicc, and of deep interest hv anticqia- 
tinn in its euiiteuts, pervaded all classes from the peer 
to (he peavint. 

With regard to the cxecotion of the work, we shall 
onlysay,—aiidwceonldnot saymon ineflectalthough 
we were to write half a down eolumnsoii the subject 
- tliat it is, 111 every resiiccl, calcniatcd to gratily all 
rcasimuble curiosity, and to satisfy all reasoualde cx- 
lieclalioiis, and this most amply .—mcou 
man. - 

M r. Lockhart appears to us to have approached his 
tusk 111 the best possible spirit, and with a sincere de¬ 
sire to convev to his readers at once, simply and di- 
lectly, the vanous and evtensive information which 
ciieumstanccs have placed within liis reach There 
IS nottiiiig iihcmt this commencement of the work 
which is in any wav ofticious or egotistical It is 
manly and iinatTectcd throughout, and will realixe, 
we think, all the expectations that are likclj to liave 
been fonned about it—Kramiiier. 


.Such a work as this requires no recommendation; 
the title-page alone is sufficient to gain for it a rapid 
and most extensive sale.—ilrrtfr 4- Plymouth dPoat- 
mtr'a) GosHtt:. 


0 

Mr. Lockhart, byindnstrioutlyroUecting the fullest 
information, and digesting his materials with projicr 
caution, has produced a work worthy of the illustrious 
deceased, and wliich, we feel confident, will add in 
no small degree to hit own fame as an author.—fflos- 
gom Argut. 


This eohime srUl add iaigely to Mr. Lockhart's re- 
putathin, and detract nothing fbom that of his distin¬ 
guished relative. Whatever judgment, scholarship, 
and ealtivated taste maybe capable of effoctmg, havo 
keen accomplUicd by Mr. Lockhart. Thotonoofthe 
hook is manly and unaffected—the style romarkabie 
/or itssimpUdty and energy,—Ofeupote CWtrier. 


To-day, a delightlul volume will be introduced to 
the notice of the rcadiug public. The subject of it u 
the Groat Magician of the North. The volume is a 
trying one for Mr. Lockhart—he acquits huqsclf nobly 
of his Uuik.—Otaagow Jifuta Timet. 


To say that this is the most interesting volume we 
have opened, since the “Waverley Novels," is merely 
to say tbm it really is what it purports to be, a faith¬ 
ful acciiifiit of the noble and simple character of its 
distiugnislied subject.—f,'t<iv. 


H 

This IS a work for all times, and should be in the 
possession of every body, lu our opinion, it must be 
linpossible to read it without delight of the purest 
kiud. Almost every page is fraught with uistruction, 
the value of wliich is greatly enhanced by the kindly, 
generous, and truly Englisli spirit and style in whieJi 
it IS communicated.—/faff Paehet. 

I 

The present volume has all the freshness of novelty, 
andiBHofullof heart, of life, and ad ven lures, that it sliri 
up almost like one of those romances with which the 
Great Magician himself, in days, alas' never to return, 
heldcapti'chw countless readers.—/nrerm.v C’aurxr. 


K 

The work is in itself a literary treasure, full of in¬ 
cident and interesting tacts, gathered from the most 
authentic sources. The whole is cast in Lockhart'.s 
usual mould of elegance and discnminalion.—Krtro 
Chntiiiele. 

We are certain that this work will obtain for Mr. 
LiK;kbart golden opinionsfrom all ■, and we apprehend 
tlmt he <108 executed it in such a way as will entitle 
It to rank in the highest cla-ss of this department of 
literatnre.—Nrfso Mail. 


L 

Mr. Lockhart's " illustrations," and the subsequent 
chaptcis of the vuluniu, which bring up the biography 
to the publication of “ Sir Tristrem," in 11)U4, just 
previous to that of " the Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
prove him fiiUy adequate to the dutyimi>osedon liini, 
and which he has uudertaVeu con amoTc.—Leedt Mer¬ 
cury, • 

To most of OUT readers in England and Scotland, 
this review^11 bo a lums-over; for, we dare sav. the 
charmin^^lume has by this time burn penned with 
plca-weiiy that literature-loving majoiity.—/.i.'cmi'ji 
Oweeltc. 

The ample means of obtaining authentic materials 
fiiT the composition of these memoirs, by their author, 
his acknowledged competence for his task, and, 
above all, tb« intense interest excited by every 
thing relative to their illustrious snbjoct, have com- 
bmed to keep the public fur a long time " on the tip¬ 
toe of expectation.” The Memoirs, so far, at least, 
as they yet extend, are caknlated to gratify the most 
sanguine anticipatiom whitdi have been cherished re¬ 
specting them.—ik'uerjioof ChronitSe, 

High as were the expectations formed, irom the 
acknowledged ability of Mr. Lockhart, and the am¬ 
ple sources of inlbrfflatian at his coaimaiid, the per- 
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■eut ape«iflieD juatiftta ua In aajing that theta eapeo- 
tationa will be exceeded, not disappointed.—tiwi' 
pod Mtreurp. — 

M 

We conRTatnIate the reading public on the appear- 
anec of this work. Mr. Lockhart has pertoribed his 
task with the judgment and ability which were ex¬ 
pected from him; and, in his endeavour to„do justice 
to the character of his illuatrious relative, ho has in¬ 
creased his own reputation, and he has produced a 
volume of which almost every page teems with inte¬ 
rest.—Jlfanclnahir Courkr. 

However high may have been the anticipation form¬ 
ed regarding this work, we feel assured that the pre¬ 
sent specimen will occasion no disappointment.— 
tfoidUjf ftciew, ^prll. 

It is related of Haydn, that when urged by his 
friends to bring to a oonclusion his great work, the 
oratorio of The Creation, in the composition of which 
he had spent several years, he used to say calmly, " I 
spend a long time upon it because I intend it to last a 
long time.” Mr. Lockhart has probnbly often made 
some such answer to expressions of suriirise and dis¬ 
appointment at the non-appearance of the long-ex¬ 
pected life of his illustrious fathor-in-law. Hut^de- 
pcndently of what he owed to his own repntati^ ho 
had to perform a sacred duty to the great man who 
had intrusted it to him. That he has been sedulously 
engaged in the pcrfarmaDCe of this duty, and that its 
oxeention will be worthy of bis subject as well as of 
himself, the volnme nowgiven to the public sufficiently 
shows. Kr Walter Scott was anything but a secluded 
man of letters, known to tho vrorld solely by the pro¬ 
ductions of his pen. He was In habits of intercourse 
with all tiiat was great or distinguished in the Utcrar 
ture and society of his time. In order to do justice to 
his biography, it was renniaite to collect material i 
from a thousand sunrees: and llic labour, skill, and 
judgment necessary to extract from them the sub¬ 
stance of a narrative atone* copious and well digested, 
must have been many times greater than even the in¬ 
dustry employed in accumulating so immense a mass, 
SirW’alter’s correspondence, in particular, was of ex¬ 
traordinary exwnt. Mr. imekhart interweaves it with 
bis narrative, and tto judge from the Tolame before 
usi employs it hi throwing Iktht and interest over every 
jart of Sir Walter's history.— (Jhronieie. 

Few modern publications have been anticipated 
srith *0 rtuch impatience as tbc MemoirwW Scott, by 
Lockhart, and a rujiid perusal of (be first\lum* of 
the work ha* enabled ns to predict with confideoce 
that still fewer are destined to be received with so 
much pleasure.-Jfontfrip ftirf. 


V 

This it tho fir« of six, and. If all be as hitercsUng ns 
that before nt, the work will be one of the most valu¬ 
able, as well aa the most amusing and liutructiTe, 
that have been puMWied In (lie present age.— IVrie- 
eatfU Weretwy. '*—* 

After an ftti* rohtmu, we can 

say, irlllmiffftinifrn. that ft baa realised all tho 
ti 1111 niiil'^jjptt —*^*"«'* And 

these, Vtf, wet* of no oommon order.— 

.'■H ' 


p 

The first volume of this long-promised and expected 
work has at length made its appearance, and its con¬ 
tents amply repay tho delay. It is In every rcspia't 
worthy of the subject, and of the high literary churac- 
ter of Its author.—ftrttrhire Courier. 

8 

With a friendly hand and an nfectionnlo heart, M r. 
Lockhart has gone over every stage in tho Life of his 
illustrious relative; and, in plain, simple, and nii- 
afiected language, has eiideavonrcd to pourtrny tho 
leading peculiarities of a character of Infinite interest. 
Shi^eld Iru. 

We aw convinced that the anticipations of the 
reading public Willie amply realised by this Biogra¬ 
phy of one of the most eminent authors of his ^.— 
StafforiWiire Advaiiter. 

Mr. Lockhart’s Life of his illnstrioUs relative, will 
not, so far as it has yet proceeded, disappoint the ex- 
jiectations that have been funned of it. The dramatic 
form in whitA the work is oast, greatly heightens its 
ctfect, for Mr. Looldiart docs not pat himself promi¬ 
nently forward, but stand* niiMU'Stly in the hack- 
grouad, leaving Sir AValter, assisted by tbc recollec¬ 
tions of his own persomil friends, to be his own Ino- 
grapher.—i’M»- 

T 

The first volume of Mr. Lockhart's Ufe of Sir Wet¬ 
ter Scott has been sent to as. Wo liave not had time 
to give more than a glance at it, but even in this cur¬ 
sory view we have seen that it is a book wliich will 
interest every reaider. Veudes some new and curious 
; matter furnished by Mr. LooUiiart, the volume cou- 
i tains an autebiograplucal memoir of the early llfd of 
tho most popular of modern author*. It is written 
in that graceful, unaffected, manly style, which cha 
racteriscs all the wnling* of Sir Walter Scott, » ho. if 
not the first literary mau of hi* age, had certainly tile 
most healthy and wholesome mind among all the 
whole tribe. His intellect was nataioted with tho 
dandyism from which Byron was not always free, or 
with the coiutuitly ostcotatious cant of the overrated 
Coleridge (we purposely omit the names of living an 
thurs); it was alert and energetic; It syniiiathiscd, 
like Shakspeaie't, with every class of human exist¬ 
ence, vrithont the bntastical whining of Sterne, nr the 
unprincipled recklcsraess of Voltaire; and if it did 
not attain the higher flight of more contemplative stu¬ 
dents, it was certainly not from want of slrengtli of 
wing, hot because the keen observer and just thinker 
was disposed to see in tho realities of life a more ex¬ 
tended field for tho excrciBe of his great talents, and 
a more ample harvest of usefulneu to his fellow-ena- 
tures, than in tho abstrnsest theoties of metapbysic*, 
or the loftiest excursions of imagination.—rhiics. 


1) 

Here is the characteristic commencement of a life 
destined to be the most popular in British Biography. 
The opening sample is delioion*; authenffe, tihsrac- 
iortotlc, familiar, abooadlng with anecdote and inte¬ 
rest descriptive et strikiitg soenes and notigenla) cro¬ 
nies, thi* volame is a feast.—IfaiW Semia Journal. 
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PEBIODIOAli OSITIOISM. 

^ and cffecL Thu criticisms interspersed through the 

Mr. Lockhart has troaUid this portion of Scott's life wo* «« «cote and ju dicious. -.dA»i-dam Jourml 
with all the ability which could have been wished. —— 

The expectations formed from the first volume are We admire the impartial spirit in which Mr. Lock- 
lully realised, and a deddod opinion concerning the hart has treated the biography of his great relative, 
great merits of tlioso memoirs mny now be safely pro- as much os the ability which he has displayed in di- 
nounoeA The two volumes before ns are full of the gesting the vast mass of materials, and the style of 
most interesting anecdotes, told with great simplicity the narrative.—.iiialfo /ournal. 
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The second volume of this work is even more in- 
tcrcsUnK than the tint; for it exhilbitt iicott in the 
character of a popular author.—JScmVJe Aiivertiier. 


The present volume is even more intrresUng than 
its predecessor. It continues to furnish ample proof 
ofthatgoodnesBofheartandumiahle qualUics, whiciv 
adorned tho talents of Sir Walter Scott, iSod which 
distinguish him so favourably above most of his liter, 
nr)- comx^n.—Brighten Ga^rttr. 


The interest excited by the appearance of the first 
volume of the Life of the great I’oet, Historian, and 
Novelist, occasioned an anxious and very general 
desire fortbe second volume, which is now before the 
world. Its contents are highly iiitcrcstlug, and can¬ 
not fail to gratify ercii the most tnstidioua reader.— 
Burham AdtfrUter. 


This volume of the Life of Sir W. Scott is by no 
means inferior in interest to its predecessor. Sir 
Waiter's “literary executoi" has thrown over the 
pages of the second portion of his work as great an 
ubuiidance of hterary anecdotes, corrospoiidencc, and 
particulars respecting Sir Walter's publications, as 
delighted u.s in those of ihe first. Hiographv is the 
most attractive of all rcadiug, and we can imagine 
nunc more pleasing than Scott's.—The Qwttniaii. 

t)f the second volume of this troly delightful work, 
it is not saymg too much to assert that its interest in¬ 
creases with its groath; and we become acquainted, | 
by means of the extensive epistolary correspondence j 
of tiim wliom every man of taste and feeling delighted i 
to honour, with the habits, puisuils, and opinions of | 
the great “ Wiaardof the North,"—Coiw6nd.pf f-'Artin- ■ 
trie. I 


Howerer high may have been the expectations 
raised with respect to the manner in vrhiefa Mr. Lock¬ 
hart would execute the task of biographer,—a task 
rendered, perhaps, more difficult by the exalted 
station which the illustnons author occupied in the 
literary hemisphere , he hak hitherto jierformcd the 
duties to which he has been assigned to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all,—to the immediate friends of Sir Walter, 
and to his mnomerahle admirers m all parts of the 
world. It is minute fithout being tedious, and com¬ 
municative without being dull.—Xtonaw/cr GazeUr. 

W« can easily venture now to predict that Lock¬ 
hart's Life of Scott will be found equal, if not superior 
in interest, to Bos well’s Lite of Jobuson, which has 
hitherto been considered quite unayiproachuble in the 
dejiartment of Biography; the spirit and tact with 
which he has uud hu materials, and nmre especially 
his manly impartiality, are conspicuouMhrunghout 
—l/uH\fria and Galhitag Herald and Aa^titer, 


The first volume of this interesting Biography was 
calculated to give great promise ol Inluro entertain 
ineui; nor do wc think, judging from tlie present 
volume, that those cxjiectatious will be disappointed. 
The progress of filr Walter'.s Life, and the opening of 
that brilliant course which be was destined to run, 
his mnltifurious literary schemes, his commercial 
connections, anil the wiileiiuig circle of bis acquaint- 
niicr, affiird ample topics to his biographer, which ho 
handles with equal skill and talent: and though last, 
not least, with unp.-iTtiality, for he does imt withhuld 
censure when he thinks censure due.—k'litnfturcA 
Courunl. 

Nq preface is necessary on our part to bnng before 
OUT readers the Second Volume of Mr. Imckbart's 
Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, it well sus¬ 
tains the promise of its predecessor; and ns we are 
carried into what may bo regarded as one of tho busiest 
and most important jienods of the Port's History, the 
I work uicreuses proportioually in atlmclion.—£d>n- 
I burgh Saturdag Puet. 

I 

I With regard to the Bmgrapher's share of this vol- 
I uine, wc need say no mure than that ail the praise 
I which wc bestowed upon the first, is equally aiqili- 
I cable to the second. It is most ]ik<asanUy and most 
1 ably written.—Mxitrinan f Bdudturgh.) 

j The second volume of this valuable work is wo 
1 think an improremeut even on tho first —Hxeter 
I lyeAern Uiminarg. 

I o 

Need we say, tlmt we strongly recommend tins book 
to tlic public. In after years if will be one of the 
classics of tlic language; at this moment it is one of 
the must readable and delightful works which the 
present century has seen,-6’toyoio Courier 


We liare perused this volume without feeling auy 
diminutioa of Interest from what we exiienenccd 
from the perusal of tho first. The interest is kept up 
witliout fiogging, so ample and interesting are tlic 
materials, and so skilfully are they managed, Scott's 
cbaiBCtcr a unfolded to us in every capacity, whether 
as regards liis Bheriffship, his Clerkship of Session, 
his authoralup, or his political partisanstup. Mr. 
Lockhart hW proved himself admirably qualified for 
the dutx.!|kt) iuts been colled upon to discharge. Hu 
style belw and manly. As a moimment to the mem¬ 
ory your wontry'i pride, this BUdertaUng, Judging 
fhgin wUM we faavo olrcmly seen, will, when com¬ 
puted, be more grattqdiig. lasting, and useful, than 
any which can be reared by human bands.—Zbrniicr, 
Perth, and Cupar AdverUtcr. 


The Second Volume of this most interesting hio- 
gra]>by has just appeared, and it more than realises 
the expectatiou.v winch we were led to form of it, 
from the masterly cxct-ution of the first,—f.'IuipOH' 
Scut! Times. 


In this volume Mr. Lockhart seems more at home 
than in the first, arid tlicre is more hreiwKi and free¬ 
dom in lus manner.—Jiircrncsr Courier. 

K 

if clearness of arrangement,—apt and interesting 
collection of a vast variety of heterogeneous informa¬ 
tion,—authenticity of statements,—impartiality of 
narration,—a thorough insight into the character of 
tho “Great Unknown" when breathing fcrth his in¬ 
most thoughts and feelings to his Utorary contempor¬ 
aries, can recommend tho wo|k before ns, then we 
ure assured the public will pronounce the performance 
complete.—ifeltd Chrotncle. 
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The favourable opinion which we then formed, of 
the literary merit of this publication, has been con¬ 
firmed and increased, ral her then weakened and di¬ 


minished, by a perusal of the second rolnmc. 
Mail, 


'-Keho 


The roiitiiinntiun of tins deliKhtfiil literary trea¬ 
sure shews tliat, intense as was the interest excited, 
it was far from beniK exhausted in the first volume; 
ami, on the contrary, is niaintaiued witli almost equal 
spirit, and certainly introdiiciiiK persons and discus¬ 
sions of wore universal concern —lAtuniry Oaiefb'. 

The second volume of tiiis most intereslmg work 
lias just appeared, and is, so far as we can jiidBC from 
a somewhat hasty perusal, in every way equal in merit 
to the first. We recoiumend the work in the most 
uiu|iialitird manner to the notice of oiir readers.— 
Liverpool (.hrmeicle. 

The qualifications of Mr I.ockhiut for the task he 
lias undertaken, or rather that has bmi impOM-d uji- 
011 him, become proRressively more developed as the 
work advances. The ohiiiidance of his matcnals is 
aiiijily Bufiicieiil to satisfy tlio most craving cariosity, 
and the Rood taste of the liiORrnphcr in the selection 
ot till' materials, has ensured that curiosity shall not 
be tiirowii away We are fully warranted in s,ayiiiR, 
ttmt this wilt be the intist correct, as well tis the most 
complete life nt Sir Walter Scott that has yet appear¬ 
ed.—t/eir/siof Cvuner. 


through his busy and enterprising career is greater 
as we advance, and the modest and agreeable mari- 
iicr in which the narrative is carried on by the able 
bistonan, gives a charm to the work winch none 
who have qpt read it can possibly appreciate, Buftico 
it to say, that if the memoirs, as the author humbly 
calls tlicm, cmitiiiue as pleasing as we have found tho 
first two voUimes, they will rank their author as one 
of the best mographical writers of this, or indeed of 
any age,—JVi'Mieittfte Tyne Mercury. 


The interest of Mr, l.ockliarl’s narrativo rises with 
the progress of the work; and tliosc, who, like our¬ 
selves, anticqiated at ins liands a record worthy of bis 
literary fame, ua well as of ids subycct, will find in this 
volume new evidence of its rcaliaatioii —TerVuhire 
j t'OMner. 

i 

I Wo like tlic present rolurac much better than its 
' predecessor, and reconiinend it In nnr readers as a 
I nch intellectual treal —.StieffielJ Ins. 


Tile first volume of tlicse most interesting niemoini 
of thcOreat Magician, bos croiile^suel' an citraor- 
iliiiarv scnsatinii in the literary world, that wc aro 
sure the continuation in the present and succeeding 
volumes, will be hailed with the must cordial satis- 
fiuition b) the reading public in general, not only in 
(iri-al Biilain, but ineicry pait of the civilixed world, 
— Liwcpovi Staixiaril. 

M 

The second volume is in no resjicct less interesting 
than tho first, and the iierusnl of it must jirodiire an 
impression lionourutdo to Scott, whctlier considered 
in bis priiate character, or as an author. Tliere are 
many passages which, if we iind room, we should 
gladlj tiaiisfcr to our columns.—/Wanchswler Courier. 


N 

Tile interest of this attractive woik grows with 
Its growth, and the volume now before ua is oub 
of the most delightful it was ever our good fortune 
to remi, A more valuable aiiililion to what may be 
called tile coiitemiioraneuin history of letters, can 
ecarcely be desired.—A'cimufh.' Journal. 


The pleasure of accompanying the poet and novelist 


I Thi* is decidedly one of the most interesting publi¬ 
cations of the day.—'/Ac JwcteAiVcnwn. 


j To any one who knew iiotliiiig of .*ieott but what ho 
I liad gained from tlie earlier editions oi his works, it is 
I prob.'ible ttiat the first volume of Mr. Locklmrfs 
i work would he the imi.st mlercsluig. Wo must cou- 
! fess, liiiwevcr, that we prefer the second, as fresher, 

I and, conscquenlly, niuic attractive in its matter; and 
I as cxbibuliig .‘teott in a new hglit til his maturcr 
years, and wlieii bis rhar.icter was formed. Mr. 
laiekbart, moreover, apiieurs to have unproved lu 
the execution of bis task; and it would be diifienU 
to extol too liighly the impartial spirit with which 
he has gone about it.—.SpeefeHor. 

The pleasure derived in reading the first volume, is 
greatly enhanced m the second.—.Stiriipp Obterver. 

T 

If Bonert/'* Life, of Johnson, even in tho present day, 
be read w ith avidity, with bow much more of interest 
j and general sympathy must not that of Scott be read, 
; whose biographer is so far more eminent—whose life 
. was so mixed up with popular adoration—whose works 
I are almost ubiquitous, and whoso death is so omn- 
' pnratively recent ? The Editorship, a.s far as it ha.s 
, been already exemplified, is as amply satisfactory to 
j the personal friends of Sir Walter, as it must bo to 
> the Ihoiisaiids tens of tlionsaiidaof admireis of 
ills volnminoiyand delightful works. Matter for ex¬ 
tract i> 1 iuand.f in almost everr page of the lunk, and 
next week (if not partially in this) wo hope to aflord 
onr readers some very idcasaiit quotations.—/.laufon 
tlmncr. 
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The contents of this voinme occupy a period of 
three years, and is full as interesting as any of the 
preceding ones.—CUmftrtdije ChromtM. 


The third volume of this charming Biography, gl'es 
ns some of the most pleasing, as well as most painful, 
passages in the life of the ijjnstrious Scott. It con¬ 
tains, also, much new and Interesting correspondence 
besides a Diary kept by Scott during a visit to Orkney 
and Slitland, andMhe Western Islands of Scotland. 

—Dniq/Wfii HeralSf 

The Totttme contains a period of three years from 


1812 to 1815, during which time Sir Walter Scott pro¬ 
duced Bokeby,—the Bridal of Triormain,— the Lord of 
the Isles,—the Field of Waterloo,—Paul’s Letters,— 
and the novels of Waverley and Guy Monnering, We 
anticipated that this voinme would be still more ani¬ 
mating than aiiyof the preceding, and certainly there 
never was a task of a more dilbeult nature than that 
performed by Mr. Lockhart, accomplished with such 
nmform and gratifying success.—JJumfoc Courier. 


All the vanons matters of this volume are full of 
interest. The narrative of tNlnt is interspersed wit\^ 
amusing anecdotes; and the biographer still executes 
bis task with unabated vigour. Wo indulge in the 
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most nanKuino expectations of entertainment from 
tho'succeeding volumes, seeing that the story must 
increase in interest os the cclehnty of the too gra¬ 
dually extends.—JftfiftiMroft Coiirant. 

The third volume is in some respects more interest¬ 
ing than cither of the two previously published, and, 
from ample materials in the shape of correspondence, 
which must be within the reach of Mr. Locktiart’s 
arm, it will form one of the most delighttul biogra¬ 
phies ever published —Kdiiibiirgh Obierver. 


K 

This work, as it progresses, grows upon out affec¬ 
tions. Tlio literary associations with which it is con¬ 
versant, and the ever-varying scintillations of a genius 
such as Scott’s, must render the perusal of the valu¬ 
able correspondence contained in it a matter both of 
delight and of instruction, and, we will not say to 
Scotsmen, Imt to Britons, of honest pride, that Sir 
Walter wayone of us. Every Borderer should make 
himself master of a copy of this publication.—Eiiiio 
Chrunklc. 


The present volume of these charmingly written and 
most interesting Memoirs contains some of the bright¬ 
est, as well as darkest passages In the life of Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott. Beginiung with the “ flitting” of the jioet's 
family from Ashestiel to Abbotsford, with the charac- 
terutic details of so imjiortant an event, the literary 
progress and personal fortunes of Sir Waller arc mi¬ 
nutely related in the succeeding chapters', tho publi¬ 
cation of Bokeby, the Bridal of Tricrmain, the Lord 
of tho Isles, and, greater tlian all, Wavorley and Huy 
Maunering. The tnirrior history of these popular 
works, particularly tlio novels, is full of the deepest 
interest, and nolliing could be better calculated to 
satisfy the reader’s curiosity than the thorough un¬ 
folding of the author's proceedings, which has been 
done in Mr. Lockhart’s happiest manner .—Kdinbvrgh 
JSi'mtng Pott. 

Q 

Mr. Lockhart has amply rede mod tho pledge 
which his first volume gave, and, so far from there 
being any falling off, cither in the execution or inte¬ 
rest of the narrati I e, there is a marked improvement 
at every step we take ~Glasijtne Argut. 

11 

Another delightful volume. Ithringsthe narrative 
down to the year llll.’i: and contains a little world of 
character, fact, and anecdote made jet mure interest¬ 
ing by the good taste with w hi< h it is presented. A 
diary of a visit to Rtromness, Die Hebrides, and otiicr 
places in Die north, shows how completely the mind 
of Sir Waller Scott was able to invest an apparently 
barren subject with strong interest.— Paekel, 

I 

The Interest of this biography continues undiini- 
nished ; for no cloud has yet come o'cr the brilliant 
career ot Scott, and lie is engaged in a thousand 
schemes, full of life, hope, business, imagmation, or 
pleasure. When was so much of mind, of inventive 
genius and observation, and of slirriiig life, crowded 
into llirce years of one man's existence f Wo were 
prepared by the comments of some periodical cri¬ 
tics to find this volume not so good as tho two first, 
but we can honestly say, that In the perusal we lUs- ; 
covered no falling off. Mr. Lockhart certainly doe.s I 
not do much himself, but his materials are admirably 
disposed for effect, and they arc so rioh in themselves 
that thoT miuire no sotting at the han^s of another.— 
/Rfemss Courier. 


»i L 

It is our conviction that the present volume will lie 
rend with increasing interest. The work is dostinod to 
heenme a part of tlie standard literature of iireat Bri¬ 
tain, and, as such, will oecnpy a place in every library 
of consequence in the world.—lAivrjiool Sttutdard. 

Tlie volume contains Kcotl’s diary of a trip to the 
Orkney and bhctlaud Isles, winch abounds in touches 
of descriptire incident and character, just such as we 
should c.\peet from such an observer on such a voyage. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott is likely to be, if it proceeds 
as it has begun, one of the best executed and must 
uitcrestuig pieces of biography m the language.— 
Lirerpex^ Mercury. 


U 

Tiie third volume couDnues this most entortaumig 
Memoir from Itlld to ISld, wd embraces an account 
of ahighly interesting portion of Scott's life. Ttic most 
interesting portion is .Sir Walter’s diary of a voj-age to 
tho Shetland and Orkney islands, which occupied the 
wiiulo month oi August and part of September Ifild. 
“It affords," says his biographer, “such a complete 
and artless portraiture of the man, as he was in him¬ 
self, and as lie mingled with his friends and compan¬ 
ions, at one of the most interesting periods of hw life, 
that 1 am persuaded every reader will bo pleased to 
sec it prmted iu its original state.” Besides this, the 
volume contains excellent tetters to various corres¬ 
pondents, and an account of tiir Walter’s excursion 
to the field of Waterloo, A'c —ManchetUr Courier. 


A mong the interesting pa-seages which crowd every 
page of this volume, jt is almost impossible to give a 
preference. The work increases in interest as it pro¬ 
ceeds, and Dus jiortion of it is ciiriciied by Die inser- 
Don of a larger Quantity of Scott's MSS. than cither of 
its predcccs^rs.—BirffisAire Courier. 


S 

The interest exesited by Die perusal of the two pre- 
ceding 1 oUimes of this work is still kept up, we maj say 
increased, by the present. We congratulate Mr. 
Lockhart ou the discnminution displayed by him in 
selecting materials for these volumes, and we would 
recommund all the admirers of tho once Great Un- 
knmen to place this alongside Ins works on the shelves 
of their library.—AViiyffrid Irti. 
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PBRIOSICAI. CRITICISM. 

» • 

The |tritcf»«of this work iucrenses so deeply as it j the original. The fourth ynlame introduces his bio- 
procecdiL Hiat the pw*i>«:t ot‘ its Iciimiiutioii excites ■ graplier, Mr. Lockliart, a- an actor nn the scene, ami 
IHlria^r^ret. \# never remember to Imvc read a , liis descri|itioii of Scott is hi|^ii|[^ graphic.-vln«tic 
biouniphv which more strongly enchained the atten- ' JvuriitU. 

lion, oi*''cxlubiled w ilisliiicl and viiid a picture of ’ Kucli ol mir readers as can afford to puicliasc tins 



OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 
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1 *. 1 




vrotk iihould hasten to do so. Xhey wlU read it 
with Bomo portion of that pleunrc with which, in 
days of yore, they conned over tho damp sheets of 
Ivanhoc or the Antuiuiiry ; and witljj, every ^ferson of 
Koud taste, it will ai>))ciir a dcfuleratim to hate it 
pluced on the same shelf with tlie never Aying works 
of tlie ^reaX mao, the nicidents of whose life and death 
I It details.—/HicrdcfO Hcndd. 

! We iiavc characterised this Volume as more inter' 
j estiiiK than its predecessors. Tho cause may be, that 

I duiinp; tho time to which it refers, tho biogiapher iie- 

enme personally acquainted witli “ Tho (jieat Un 
i kiiovrn," and is therefore able to link togctlier the 
I correspondence it contains (which also is S*cott s hestl 
I by a richer chain of anecdote and iiersonal reniinis. 
ceiicc, than he could command tor the earlier poi twin 

of his work.—JltoiVHin. 

i 

This hiop-aphy derives additional interest from 
tlie circumstanoo, that it has now attnined to tliat 
period wlicro the writer desenbes Imm his own 
1 observations. The interest of tile work is fully 

j maintained in this volume, winch contains niucli 

iiinusin!( detail, ahiindaiue of aniuidote, and tlic most 
I eliaiactenstie illustrations of tlic manners and mind 
j ol I ho great literary lifio of modern times, relatisl, 
j too, in an ca.sy', iigrccuble, and popular stile.—f'oK- 
I itinliKdiiibutyU ) 

j Tins volume, ou hn; to many circumstances i.s fully 
more onlerliuning. on the whole, .h.sii its immediate 
[itedeccssor. it contains more of domestic and {Hir- 
somI detail—ne\t to those whitli relate to ■'Lott’s li¬ 
teral} speculations, hy i.ir tho most interestine por- 
linnsof tliese .Meiiioits All this (lortiou ot the vol- 
uine is evceediiigly entertaining —AVofimoo. 


more general interest than the preoediug ones. The 
chief attraction of tho present appears to ho, that it 
places the character of the man in its proper colours 
before the reader. We have him divested of all re- 
sen ■■ or (jiremony, such as ho appeared in the bosom 
of his feraily —KicdtT If'esterii Uwnnary. 


The valiiofif this volume, like that of its predeces¬ 
sors, consii/s chiefly in the richness of its gathered 
matenals,—it is Scott that speaketh. Mr. Lockhart, 
however, has added some personal reminiscences and 
anoedotes, worthy of iircservation, with some inter¬ 
esting details of thO poet's habits. In this manner 
I the iKink will form a conntoriiart to Boswell's inimit- 
ahlo biogriiphy, both as regards tho cliief actor in tlic 
scene, and alt liisillustiioiiscohtuniporuries.—fnisr- 

IW CuUVIlT. 


i Tile fourth voliimo of tins delightful biography 
I shows !<ir Walter Scott in the height of his fame and 
I iortuiie, publishing with wondertul rapidity tlie talcs 
I which fascinated the world, and. at the same time, 
I (farrying on a correspondence so c.vtenaivc, a friendly 
i and literary interconr.so so wide, and improvements 
I m his estate at Abbotsiord so various, tliat tlieso 
j alone would iiavc filled up the whole time (it any man 
of ordinary industrvLri'its Mmury. 


I Onr interest is increased as we proceed with the 
I pcrua.ll of these admirable Memoirs. Tlie present 
I volume unfolds to us a very iraiKirtaiitliortion of the 
Instory of the illustrious beolt. The anecdotes re 
lated are as varunl and characteristic as those dis¬ 
persed llirough the preceding volumes \Vc shall 
ende.ivoiir to make room fin several extracts in our 
succeeding numbers In the incantiine we can do 
no better than reconimcnd our readers to purchase 
the volume tor themselves.— Uveryoot Stat^dard, 


As far as he has procefiieil, Mr Lockhart has 
(irovcd himself fully equal to the important work he 
has unitei taki'n 1 and, jcalonslv watchful as we might 
be of the aliseiiee ot tlu' most minute incident in tlie 
htcofhnn whom from iiilancy wo h.ive loved, we cmilil 
not sohet a single |iortion ot the four piihlished 
voluiiirs with which we could disagree or cavil. They 
indeed 

Hold tho mirror up to nature 
mid look for tho appe.irancc of the fifth vol¬ 
ume almost w'ltli as much anxiety as we did Ilf jure 
the appearance of a new tnunipli mitomauce, 
bearing on its title (lage the thniling aunouneement, 
" By the author of W.i>erlev "—IHtUw Kwiinii 
Hu-krl. 

Lockhart's iKTRonaJ reminiscences of Scott come 
into play ill this viiliimo, and give a ficsh and vivid 
Interest to the work, beyond anything to be found iii 
the three preceding volumes. We have still only im¬ 
perfectly staled the uttructions of a volume which we 
think is almost without a lival in the aniial.s ol unr 
Utcrature.— Hmihl. 

The opening volume, of which wo have before 
spoken, was ^mple, its successors have all the marks 
of authenticity, and alaiund alike with anecdote and 
incident, A manly clianirter runs ttirongh the wliolc, 
and tliere is sonietliiiig deiightfnl m the (Hrnsal — 
Hj-cUr Flynuj Bmf. * 

The touith volume of tins wnik. is, we think, ot 


This is the most interesting volume that has yet 
I bei II imbliviied of these admuahle Memoirs. Tlie 
I correspiiiulence of bcott in tins volume is liiglily in- 
j terestnig, and for the must part entertaining, and tlie 
I same may be said of the anecdotes of hU domestic 
[ lite, and of his intercourse with society, witli wliicli 
; the volume abounds. Indeed every page of the vo¬ 
lume Will repay perusal.—.Vanctoto- Courier 


\ The fourth volume of this most fascinating ot works 
t and lives, take-up the narrative at the public,atton of 
I I’aul's Letter* in 111111 , and concludes shortly atier tlie 
i period of hioclevaliou to the Baronetcy in If>J(t. The 
I interval includes hut a short space of tune, but a 
mass of literary labour, besides Ins u.sual abundant 
contributions to the periodical liter,itiirc ot the day, 
with tlie addition of his extensive piiviite correspond¬ 
ence, of which tho present volume almost eiiliielT 
consists, 1 11 whatever view the eorrespondenee runs, 
its character is cqimlly fascinatuig and equally beyond 
criticlsni.—f'i'('(A*Ai)-i’ (ioitrirr. 


In this voliimo .Ur. Lockhart appears upon tho 
scene speaking of matters within Ins own knowledge; 
pnniting domestic details, of course with greater fresh¬ 
ness, and describing collateral tilings, such as the va¬ 
rious society ot Edtuburgli III which iieott mixed, with 
; a )HirtiuU-likc reality. His pi^ro of tho biotlicis 
iiii.i-a.MV XB. aiidol the party given by J A jibs when 
. a new Wavertey novel was on tho tapis, isiiclily lu- 
I ilicrous.—.Spi’diftOi'. 
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information j and the liiplier classes ol Latin stiuleiits, who nCKlecf the attentive stnily 
o( tins volume, will yiass mei tlie most comiilete (le\eloiinient ot the |iiinei|)l<'s ol (he 
LatinlanKiiaftetliat hasy et apiiearcd m an Kiigliili form.”—ATiih.v.Ku.M, June 21, lHJ(i. 


EXERCISES ON’C/ESAIVS HELVETIC AVAR. 12mo, 1^. (id. bound. 
MYTHOLOGY FOR VERSIFICATION; or, a Brief Sketch of llic Failles 

of the Anciciits, jncp.ircd to he rendered into Latin Veise. Ry llie Rev. K. Hudgson, 
W.A. Third Edition. 12mo, 8.s. hound. A KEA' to ditto, 7.v. 


SACRED HISTORY. Coiueyed in Sen, sc for Latin Verses, intended chiefly 
for the Use of Sdirtids. Ily the Rev. 1''. Uodgson, M..A Second Edition. I'dmo, .’L, Gd. 
bound. A KEA' to ditto, KJs. (id. 

LATIN AUTHORS, Vleeled for the INe of Schools, containiiio; Portions of 
Fliicdrus, Ovid’s Mctauioiproses, A'iigil’s Aiiicid, Cu'sar, mid T.icilits. I'Jiiio, o.s. (id. cloth. 


THE ETA MOLOGY & SYNTAX OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

EXPLAINED. By Ai.rxANurR Cuomhif, LL.D. Fourlli Edition. i!vo, 7s. Cd. ho.aids. 

ADDISON’S ESSAYS ON TASTE AND THE PLEASURES OF THE 

IMAGINATION. Repnnlctl fiom tlie iS’^jec/efer. 8vo, 2.s Gd. 

A GRAMMAR OF ELOCUTION, in which the Five Accidence of Speech 
arc E.\]>l,aiiu'd and Illustiatwl. By the Rev. Samuki. Wood, B.A. Second Edition. 12mo, 
3 a. (id. clotli. • 



WORKS PRINTKD FOR TAYI.OR AN1> WALTON. 


Stalian. 

EXTRACTS FROM ITALIAN PROSE WRITERS. By Professor Pa- 

Nizzi, LI/.I). Ono tlikk voltuue, post 12ino, 10s. Cd. boards, 

AN ELKM ENTARY ITALIAN GRAMMAR. By Professor Panizzi, LL.D. 
Second f'Mition, conccUd. ]2nio, 3.s'. clotb. 

fSicrman. 

GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS, or Prog-iessive Exercises in the German 
[,ati!;iiaf(c. By W. WiTTicii, Teacher of Gcnii.an in Uiuvcrsity College, London. l‘2uio, 
,3s. h'd. cloth. ^ 

A MANCAL OF GERMAN PROSE. Containing Classical Specimens, 

hysieinatieallj aiiaiigcd. By Luowir, Von Muhlkncels, LL [). Koolsiap 8vn, 5.s'. cloth. 

A MANUAL OF GERMAN POETRY. Containing Classical Specimens, 

s)(stem:iticallj ariauged. By L. VoN MuncENrrLS, LL.D. Foolscap 8vo, Cjg. cloth. 

JNTROm CTTON TO A COURSE OF GERMAN LITERATURE, 

In LcctWs to the Sliulcnta of University College, London. By 1/Cowio \'on Muulf.n- 
FtLs, LL.D. Ono vol. 8vo,7s. 

RIG-VEDiE SPECIMEN. Eilidit FRiin-, incus Rosen, 4to, Si. cloth, 

iHallirmafirs. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC. By At .'fiusTus Dk Moroan, Pro- 

lesioi ol .M.illieniatics in Univcrsitj College, London, Thnd Edition. Uoj.il l'2nio, 4s. 
cloth. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALtfEBRA, Preliminary to the Differential Calculus, 

.111(1 lit tot the Higher Classes of Sehool.s in ali'eli tlie I’nnciples of Aiithmctic aio taught. 
]$> l’i'otes.soi Dr M<)U(./ 1 N. Sc. olid Ediiioii. itio.il I’Jino, Itv. cloth. 

ELE»ENTS OF TRIGONOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRICAL ANA- 

L\.'s|S, I’lcliiiiiiiai} to the Dilleici.ti.il ('.ihiiliis; lit for those who lime stiidieil the I’liii- 
tiplei. ol Aiitlniieiic and .\lgehia, and Six Books of Euclid. B) I’uitcssoi Dr Morgan. 
ItoMil I'Jnio, !l,s. cloth. 

'I'HE CONNEXION OF NUMBER AND M,\GNrrUDK; .an Attempt to 

ex)il.un the Eitth Bookol Eiulnl. B_\ i’lotcssor l)i; jMoui.vn. Itoyal I'Jmo, d,s’. cloth. 

*,* 'J’/as H'ui'/i is incluiU'd in the Elements of Tnyonomclrij. 

PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY, familiarly illustraled, and applied to a va- 

iielN o( ii..-il'iil puiposts. Designed lor the lit.stuicuoii of Voiiiig I’eisons. B\ the late Uev. 
I'nilessDi Uircnii-. LL.D., h'.K.S. Second Ediiion, tevised and enlarged. 1‘imo, niili 
lot) \V MOii-ClIls. .'i.s. (id. clotli. • 

“ The pr.ietieal ui'plicalums wliicli are adileil must remler Ihcstmly very ileliglitliil to tlie 
young, siiiei ’1 lie Jixereises on the I’rineiples will tic tounil as».uiiusiiij{ ii.s the onliiiaiy 
sports ot i hililiioiHl.”—.ArimNAioM, Sept. 2H, IhlS. 

PRINCIPLES OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTIiGRAL CAL( IJ- 

LUS, faiiiili.iilc illiistr.ited, and applied toav.iiietj ot Useful l*iii|)oses. Deiigneii foi llie 
Itisliiietion ol 3'oiiiig I'eisoii.s. Bi the late Kev. I’lolessor Uiicaiii, LL.D., F.K,.''. B ull 
Wood (’iitB. I'Jnio, ■l.s. (id. cloth. 

THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID, with a Commentary and Geometrical 

E,\eieises. By llie Kcv. HionAsiI’s IjAudnkk, l.L.l). hilili Eililioii. ^ llio, 7s. ho.ndb. 

AN ANALYTICAL 'I'REATISE ON PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRI- 

<!I).N(IMIcTRV. By the Kev. DiiiNvyis Lakunhh, LL.D. Second luhtion, i.orrectcd 
and iiiijiioved. tivo, l‘2.v. cloth. 

AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND IN¬ 

TEGRAL (’ALUUIA'S. By the Rev. Dionasui- Lciii>mr, LI, 1). fJvo, Jli. 


WORKS PRINTED POR TAVtOR AND WALTON. 

---H 

Paries's Jl^tentiSr Htbrars. 

For the Use of Schook, Private Studenie, Artists, and JlfpcAanic*. 

1. A SYSTEM OF POPULAR GEOMETRY. Contoiaing, in a few Lesson*, so much of 
the Elooieots of Euclid as is necessary aud suA’cient for a right unikrstauding of everv Aj t 
and Science in its leading Truths and General Principles. By Gkoroe Darley, A.B. 
Fourth Edition. 4$. 6d, cloth. 


2. COMPANION TO THE POPULAR GEOMETRY. In which the Elements of 
Abstiact Science are fauiiliariseu, illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the vaiious 
purposes of life; with numerous Cuts, is. 6d. cloth. 

3. A SYSTEM OP POPULAIH ALGEBRA, with a Section on Proportions and Progres¬ 
sion*. Third Edition. 4*. 6d. cloth. 


4. A SYSTEM OP POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, both Plane and Spherical; witli 
Popular Treatises on Logarithms, aud the application of Algebra to Geometry. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these Sciences, there are perhaps 
no Treatises which can be read with mure advantage than Darlcy*s * Popular Ucumetry 
and Algebra.’ ”— LiauAUV op ITsbpul Knowleuob, Article “ Mechanics.” 

f^estaloiitan Bao&s Cot ttie {Ase o( €||cani ^c^ool. 

LF.SSONS ON FORM; OR, AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOMETRY. By C. 
Reiner, Teacher of Mathematics in Cheam School. 12mo, with oumeiuus Oiagiams. 
6s. cloth. 


LESSONS ON NUMBER. By C. Reiner. Second Edition. Consisting of 
The Master’s Manual. l2iuo, 4«. 6d. clotii. f 
The Scholar's Praxis. 12mo, 2s. cloth, f 


Sold separately. 


THE CHEAM LATIN GRAMMAR, mken piincipally from Zumpt, fur the Use of tlio 
Younger Classes. l2mo, 2s. 6d, hound. 


EXTRACTS FROM CESAR’S GALLIC WAR; connected by a Brief Narrative in 
English, 12mo, 2f. 6d. bound. 

(ETommon'^^Iatt Soo&s. # 

THE LITEEARY DIARY; or, Cuniplelc Common-PUce Book, with an 

Explanation, and an Alphabet of Two Letter* on a Leaf. Post 4to, ruled thrdlighuut, aud 
half-bound, price 126'. 

A POCKET COMMON-PLACE BOOK. With Locke’s Index. Post Svo, 

half-bound. Os. 6d .; or IDs. 6d. bound. 

THE STUDENT’S JOURNAL. Arranged, Printed, and Ruled, for receiving 
an Account of every Day's Employment for the space of One Year. With an Index aud 
Appendix. Post 8vu, half-bound, 4*. Cd. 

THE PRIVATE’DIARY, formed on the Plan of “ 'The Student's Journal,” 

for General Use. Post Ovo, half-bouud, 46. 6d. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, arranged for receiving an Account of ever)' 
Day** Employment fur the sjiace of Ouc Year. Post 8vo, bound, price 36. 


<l?liucattonaI iHoltds. 

DIAGRAMS IN METAL, to illustrate Dr. Lardner’s Euclid. Solid Geo¬ 
metry, Book I. The Set of Niue iu a Box. Piice 7s. 6d. 

A RELIEF MAP, in Papier Mache, of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Middlesex, 
and parts of Buckimohamshirk and Essex, on a scale of half an iuch to a mile, the 
elevations at the rate of half a line to every huu^ed feet of altitude. (Lt u forward state 
of preparatio/i ) * 

AN INSTRUMENT FOR TEACHING GEOMETRY, couveriiblo into a 
Theodolite, Spirit Level, Hadley’s Sextant, aud Wollaston’* Goniometer. Piiee 
Jt2. 12*. 6J. 


January^ 1B38. 

LOCKE’S 

SYSTEM OF CLASSICAL INSTKUCTION, 

B£STOJ{mG THE METHOD OF TEACHING FORMERLY PRACTISED IN 

M Sulilic ^rfioolsf* 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years in scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek, as may be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one yem."—Milton. 

Wherefore, well-beloved masters and teachers of gj^mar, after the parts of speech arcsuffi- 
ciently known in our schools, read and expound plainly unto your scholars good authors.”—/>*«« 
CuUt. 

THE FIRST COURSE CONSISTS OF THE FOLLOWING 

INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS; 

THE ORIGINAL TEXT, IN WHICH TUB QUANTITY OP THE DOUBTFUL VOWELS IS 
’ DENOTED ; CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, &C. &C. 

Each Volume 2s, 6d. cloth. 


Hatin. 

1. PH^DRUS’S FABLES OF ,ESOP. 
a. OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book 1. 

3. VIRGIL’S AiNEID. Book I. 

*. PARSING LESSONS TO VIRGIL. 

5. CESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN. 

C. TACITUS’S LIFE OF AGRICOLA. Part I. 

Stalian. 

STORIES FROM ITALIAN WRITERS, AL- 
FIEHI, BABETTI, CASTIGLIONE, &c. 


ffirreft. 

1. LUCIAN’S DIALOGUES. Selection?. 

: 2. THE ODES OF ANACREON. 

I 3. HOMER’S ILIAD. Book I. 

I i. PARSING LESSONS TO HOMER, 
i S. XENOPHON’S MEMORABILIA. Book I. 
6. HERODOTUS’S HISTORIES. Selectioiib. 

jfrcnrft. 

SISMONDI: THE BATTLES OF CRESSV 
AND POICTIERS. 


(German. 

STORIES FROM GERM.iN WRITERS. 


Ipiblr. 

TH? BOOK OF GENESIS IN ENGLISH 
HEBREW, accompanied by an Interlinear 
Traublatton, suhbtaiilially ttiu same as the 
Authorised English VersiAi, Philological 
Notes, and a Grammatical Introduction. By 
William Greenfield, M.R.A.S. 3rrf Edition, 
Svo. Price Ss., or with the original Text in 
Hebrew Characters, iu«. 6<f. 

Either Gospel m^ 

ST. MATTHEW.9s. cloth. 

ST. MARK Us. 


dmR (iSoepcIs. 

THE TRIQLOrr EVANGELISTS, Greek, La¬ 
tin, and English, Interlinear, consisting i f 
the original Greek from the Text of Griesbach, 
the lAitui taken from Montanus, Beza, euid 
the V uigatc, and the English of the Autlionsed 
\ersioii, accommodated to the Greek Idiom. 
—With Grammatical and Historical Notes.— 
1 vol. Svo, cloth, I/. Si.; or with Grammar to 
the New Testament, II, tu. 6d. 

be bad separately. 

I ST. LUKE 9s. doth 

ST. JOHN I Of, — 


GREEK GRAMMAR OP THE NEW TESTAMENT, 4s. ft/, cloth. 

ALSO, TO ACCOMPANY THE LATIN AND UHhEK SEIIIES, 

THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR, ‘2s. Gd. doth. 

THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR, 3s. Gd. doth. 

7‘he Examples of Syntax in these Grammars are taken from the above books of Vityil 
and CwsaTf Homer and Xenophon, 

The Connexion of the several Parts, as well as the general Principle and Authority of the whole 

Series, is exhibited at large ui 

AN ESSAY, EXPLANATORY OF THE SYSTEM^ 

Frice 2s. Cd. boat ds. 


PRINTED FOR TAYLOR AND WALTON, 

28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 




METHOD OF STUDY. 


The course of Study to bo pursued in tlio uso of these Books, is fully developed in the Preface to 
each volume: but the princijtal directions thero detailed may bo thus briefly presented at one view. 

1. Let the student of the Latin lansuage commence with the FjtBi.es ov PhjGohus ; and 
by the aid of the Interlinear Translation tini. Notes, make himself thorougldy master of the 
sense of each fable in the single Latin Text —so thoroviglily, as to bo able, not only to ren¬ 
der tlie original, word for word, into English sentences, but also, when examined witliout the 
book, to give the English for each Latin word, and again, the Latin fur each English, unas¬ 
sisted by the connexion of the story. • • 

2. Jfaviiig acquired from Phaedrus a considerable number of common Latin words, without 
attempiuig their grammatical analysis, lot him proceed, in exactly the same manner, with the 
First Book of Ovid's M s.'tamorvhoses, v^iiich will make a large addition to his vocabulary in 
words of less coranioii use. The reading of this book sliould be accompanied with tlio study 
of the Accidence, as given in the London r,atin Grammar. Taking small portions at a time, 
as, for instance, the first declension of nouns with tlie first lesson of Ovid, Iho student should 
remark what words in tlie lesson ajipoar to correspond in form to any of tiiosc cases,—and so 
on, till tlie distinction of tho Parts of Speech is clearly understood, and the Tables of De¬ 
clension are learned by heart. 

3. The regular inflections of the language being thus acquiied from the examples in the 
Grammar, let him take up the First Book of Virgil's TEneid, and after construing the Latin 
text, as in Plia-drus and Ovid, according to tlio Interlinear Translation, let him learn to ana. 
lyse each sentence from tlie supplementary volume of Parsing Lessons; which will enable 
him, not only to assign every word in each lesson to its proper part of speech, but to give a 
full description of its peculiar modification, if inflected fioin its s’liiple form. In this stage of 
his course lie will derive great benefit fi 0111 frequently a//t’rin ^9 the signs and forms of nouns 
and verbs in tlio Single Jinglish Version, so as to require the use of dilTercnt cases, tenses, 
&e, of tlie same Latin word—an exercise wliicli will give him complete power over the In¬ 
flections of the language. 

4. Let him now proceed with Cjesar’s Invasion of Britun; and accompany each reading 

with a small portion of the Latin Si/ntax, in the same uianucr as he accomparjicd Ovid with 
the Accidence of the Grammar. Tins will gradually render him familiar with the Construe- 
jio7i of the language. The style of the Commentaries is rcniaikably easy of construction, and 
therefore pcculiaily adapted for this exercise; which is further facilitated by the llulcs of Syn¬ 
tax, in the London Latin Grammar, being juincipally exemplified fioin this part of Ca'sar, and 
the Book of Virgil’s rifineid already analysed. Aftei finishing Ctesar, he should recur to’tho 
Virgil, which he before used only as a praxis of inflection, and make himself master of tho 
construction by the rules of Sjutax, and also of the scanning of each line by tho inks of 
I'rosody. ^ 

5. In reading the Life of a\GRicoLA by Tacitus, he. should endeavour to combine in eacli 
lesson the exercises of inflection and constiuction which hitherto he has taken separately ; 
describing single wolds according to their several declensions, and compound phrases according 
to their several dc[icndcncies. 

Ill learning the Greek language, precisely the same method may bo followed in the corres¬ 
pondent paits of the Merits. 

1. liUciAN’s Dialoguf.s furnish a copious Focaink/ry as the olenientary volume. 

2. Anacreon's Odks present.a vaiiety of siiiqfle sentences, from which to dislmgnish the 
Paris of Speech, as given in the Ijondoii (Jreek Grammar. 

3. lIoMFii's Iliad, aei oinjuntied by tho supplementary volnuic of Parsing Lfssons, involves 
a complete Praxis in tlie Inflictions of the language. 

4. Xsinopkon's Memorabilia gis% an Introduction to A'ynifl.r, AAliich will be further faiin- 
li.aiiscd by recuiring to the Iliiul. 

h. Herodotus's IlisiuHiEs supply an interesting subject matter, on which to practise La 
combination the various exercises separately jierfonned in the previous volumes. 

After thus going through the Latin or Greek series, the Htudeiit is strong!) recoinmcmled 
to reenr to the eailier volumes, in the samo order as licfore, and tocxeieisc tho tcholc of his 
grammatical knowledge in each of those parts, as well as in the last, ushig \]\c interlinear trans¬ 
lation as little as possible, and giving more attention to the Notes than in his (list reading. 


Uy the completion of this raementary Course, he will mw only be, perfectly competent to enter 
on the reading of other Classic Authors, without the aid of a translation, hut will he prepared with 
a valuable store of words and phrases for Crook and Latin Composition. Tlic practice nt writing 
in cacti language aeeording to tlicse models, will ensure a critical acquaintance witli tiieir peculiar 
delicacies, and although, in commencing a new Author, tlie young learner must require some 
assistant* from judicious commentators, yet, as '"ur as tlie fangi/age is concerned, he may rest 
assured he is already in possession of its leading properties and powers. 



INTRODUCTION TO THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


Third Edition. 8vo, price 8s. or with the Originftl Text in Hebrew Characters, 10s. M. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS, 

In dnglul^ Mnto, 

ACCOMPANIED BY 

AN INTERLINEAR TRANSLATION, 

SUBSTANTIALLY THE SAME AS THE AUTHORISED ENGLISH VERSION; PHILOLOGICAL 
NOTES, AND A GRAMMATICAL INTRODUCTION. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM GREENFIELD, M.R.A.S. 


“ I take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to an elementary work, which 
should he in the bauds of all self-taught Students—‘ The Book of Genesis in English llchrcw, 
by Williiim (irccnticlii.’ Tlie gi’cat ol)8taele to the solitary beginner is the reading and pro- 
nunei.ation. In le.srmng a strange written l.anguage, iiatnre tcaelies ns to employ three instrn- 
inciits—llie eye, the cai, and the mouth ; the eye for the a'])])earaiie(‘of the word, the ear for 
its sound, and the month for llio merlianical foniiation of the syllables. Eaeli of these o|)eia- 
tions coiitiilmtes to sii]>port the nicmoiy. If either of llicni is absent, one cliaiitiel of memory 
is closed. In my first attempts at Hebrew, the car and the tongue were idle, because 1 had 
no test of ])romiiiciation. 1 was guided h) the look of the word alone ; and it ficqnentlj liap- 
pened that I consulted the Lcxiroii for the same woid of wliicli I had .ascertained the meaning 
in the preceding verse. Could 1 liave pionouiiccd the v\oid, I should have been certain as to 
its identity. Mr. Giocnfield has invented a simple methud of approximation in English 
letters to the received iiictliud of jiroiionncing the oiiginal.” 

From “ Suggestions respecting; tlie neglect of the Hebrew Language as a Qualification for 
Holy Orders. Uy Kiciiako .Iki.f, B.H., Preceptor to His Royal Highness Prince 

Oeorge of Cumberland, and Canon ol Christ Church, late Fellow and Tutor of Oriel Col¬ 
lege.” 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, 

Part 1. The Orthogi-apliy, &r.—I'art 2. The Elymology and Syntax. By Hyman IIur- 
wiTZ, Professor of Hebrew m University College, London. Second Edition, leviscd and 
eiiliiiged. 8vo, l/s. cloth. Either I’.ut may he had separately. Part I. bs. 6(1. Pait H. ]2x. 

■' Mr. Hurwitz’s Oiammar is the best elementary work of its kind extant in tlie English 
language.”—/ournn/ of Education, No. IX. 

'' Mr. Hurwitz lias given to the world a Grammar which, for lucid arrangement, has been 
rarely equalled. Jt is a work which may be undersUiod by a child, and yet the most 
advanced proficient may consult it with advantage.”—AfAc/iffwni, June is, 1831. 

“ 'Tlicrc is a philosophical tone throughout the work. Its observations ore addressed to 
the understanding, and tlie memory is considered only as an accessory faculty.”—/Iflus, 
Juue 12, 1831. 

THE LONDON GREEK GRAMMAR; 

Designed to exhibit in sm.all comp.ass the Elements of the Grpek Language. Edited by a 
Graduate of the Univcisity of O.xford. Fouitli Edition. 12mo, 3s. Grf. cloth. 

In this third edition various alterations have liccn made, though the bulk of the book is 
not tlierchy increased. It has been the object in this edition to simiility still fuithcr the 
elements of Greek graminai, and, with this view, to lead the pupil to a eonsiileiatum of 
tlie etymological pnneiplcs laid down in Mr. Ixmg’s ‘ Observations on tlie .study of tlie 
Latin and Greek Languages.’ This, however, has only been done so far o'- would har¬ 
monise witli the general plan of the book, witliout making it differ materially from the 
preceding editions."—iVe/nce to the Third Edition. 

THE LONDON LATIN GRAMMAR ; 

Inrlnding the Eton Syntax .and Prosody in English, aceonijianied witli Notes. Edited by a 
Graduate of the University of Oxford. Ninth Edition. 12mo, 2.s. 6d. cloth. 


PRINTED FOR TAYLOR & WALTON, 28, UPPER GOWER STREET. 



WORKS PRINTED FOR TAYLOR & WALTON. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. 

INTERPAGED TRANSLATION. 

THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF VIRGIL’S .ENEID. 

^Vitll nil Intcrpaged Translation, line for line, and nnmeioue Notes. 12ino, 6i. (id. cloth. 

“ The desigrn of the present work being to assist those who may be readinK tlie jEneid, a 
literal and useful translation is all that has been attempted. It is hoped that this design 
will be found to have been accomplished: and that the work (from the peculiar plan 
adopted), will afford considerable help to those who may be studying this portion of Vir- 
gii.”—Pre/ace. 

CESAR’S HELVETIC WAR. 

X 

In Latin and English, Interlinear, nitli the Original Text at the end. 12ino, 2s. cloth. 

THE PRINCIPAL ROOTS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, 

Simplified by a Display of tiieir Incorporation into the English Tongue. By II. Hall. 

Third Edition. ]2mo, 6(/. cloth. 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 

THE TRIGLOTT EVANGELISTS. 

INTERLINEAR. 

Consisting of the original Greek fiom the Text of Gkiesbach; the Latin taken from Mon¬ 
tanos, BEZ\,nnd the Volgatr, and tlic English of the Authoiuseo Version, accoinniodaied 
to the Greek Idiom. Witli Grammatical and Historical Notes. 1 vol. fivo, 1/. fis., cloth 
lettered ; or, with a Grammar of the New Testament, 1/. 11s. 6rf. 

Eithi'i Gosjicl may he had sepaintcly. 

ST. MATTHEW . . . 9s. cloth. I ST. LUKE .... 9s, cloth. 

ST. MARK . . . . 5s. — I ST. JOHN . . . . 6s. — 

GREEK GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 4s. 6rf, cloth. 

" We cannot hut hope that this very interesting translation of the New Testament will 
meet with general encouragement, it bespeaks sound scholarship in the translator: 
and, with its grammatical apparatus, will be found an invaluable assistant in the enti- 
cai and devotional study of the Evangelists. It professes to give s literal uul faithful 
copy, in English, of the (Jrcek oilginal, as far as idiom will permit, in the correspond¬ 
ing parts of S|)eech, so that the version produced may he regarded as the grammatical, 
no less than the lesieographical exponent of each word in the original. 

" To those who are attempting to acquire the power of reading the Greek Testament 
without the aid of a teacher, this ingenious work will be of great value; and even 
to others, who may be more favourably circumstanced, it will present many advan¬ 
tages. The notes at the foot of the page embrace almost all the didiculties of a strictly 
grammatic'il order, and, in doing so, extend to many of the questions involved in the 
useful criticism of tiie New Testament. I'liey will often supply the advantages ot a 
Greek concordance, and will always be found elucidatory ot the Hebrew idioms of the 
gospels. 

'* The work is elegantly printed, the type and paper are of the best quality, and the price, 
considering the cc^tly style of the publication, is extremely reasonable Matthew and 
Luke arc only nine s/ii/f<ngs each, and Mark is flue shillings. suppose that John, 
which IS nearly ready for publication, wrill be in the same proportion. We do hope that 
the learned trauslatoi wll proceed with his undertaking to the completion of the New 
Testament. All our coll ges and schools ought to give him their utmost encouragement. 
A more useful publication of its kind we have not seen.”—A'vangeftcaf Mag., Nov. 1833. 

XENOPHON FOR BEGINNERS. 

The Battle of Cunaxa, and the Death and Character of Cyrus, from Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Each section or smaller portion is broken up or decomposed; and its separate clauses are 
successively presented to the learner as independent sentences; after which they are exhibited 
in connexion as they were written by Xenophon. A literal 'ITansIation is given on the page op. 
posite to the Greek, and a Lexicon of the words contruned in the book is subjoined. 


BNADBOHY and EVANS, PRINTERS, WIIITEFRIARS. 




NEILL ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

Earli) in Januart/, 1838, will be Publithed, 

A SECOND CLINICAL REPORT 


®[F w 


By HUGH NEILL, 

Surgeon to the Liverpool Ophthalmic Infirmary, 
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Ik this Report full Statistical Tables will be given of the various Diseases occurring 
in the Author's hospital-practice during the years 1834-5-6-7; and he will direct bis chief 
attention to the following subjects ;— 

Cataract —its Cure, in youth and old age—the Author’s successful and siniple Operation, 
illustrated by above one hundred cases. Two of these were Infants only twelve months 
old, barn Wind-three were between the ages of seven and twelve years, horn blind — 
one, a man, aged 21, blind for seventeen years—and four, whose united ages amounted to 
305 years. 

Mueca Volitantes, or “ Flying Motes,” with the causes, treatment, and cure. 

I'he causes and cure of StrahismuSf or Squint, in Children. 

Epiphora, or Watery Eye, 

The irritable Eye ; &c. &c. &c. 


OplnlonB of the Press upon Mr. NeUPs First Clinical Report. 

LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGtCAL REVIEW. 

“ This gtintleinan's enthusiasm in tl>e oauso of Ophthalmic !iiir(<ei-y appeor^to bo of no common order." 

OR. RYAN'S LONDON MEDICAL AND SURGIC/fL JOURNAL 

FiasT NoncE. 

“ A very good report of a provincial institution, which proves the author to be well aciiuaintcd witli the 
diseases of the eye, and with the best works on the subject," 

SKCOKD NOTICE. 

“ Wo highly approve of the laudable example set by tike Author in publishing on Annual Repont of the 
diseases btiated at a provincial public ebority. Such a proceeding is uot only valuable to tlie gowrnors, but 
also to the cause of science. Many ore too lazy, indolent, or incompetent to perform the task of arranging 
materials for a Clinical Report, while others are deterred from the attempt by the fear of criticism. 

" Mr. Keill, in a prefatory address to the govei-nors, ably and projicrly contends that the publication of 
a Clinical Report is legitimate, that publicity is essenU^ to the fuU development of a charity, and that there 
is a moral as well as professional necessity for making public Uie practical results in such an institution. 
We fully agree to all these sculiments, He is also jusUfied in arguing in favour of the advantages winch 
accrue ftwn the su)>-divisJon of labour in the arts and sciences, Wc hold, however, that eveiy medic^ 
practitioner should be deeply versed in all diseases, ami practise in those he ulea.ses, or to which his indi- 
nation leads him. The mere oculist, aarist, dentist, &c. would be a bad, dangerous, nnd_ignorant prac¬ 
titioner; and fortunately for humanity and science, few such incompetent penons now exist amongst us. 
All rising medical men study every form of human inlirmity; hut lueier a certain branch of our science. 

“ After'having disposed of the preceding general observations, our author gives n tabular view of the 
Diseases of the Eye, which fell mider his treatment in 1S34, with a history of some ot tiiese, which proves him 
to be a scientific surgeon, and an cxi'cllent oficrator. His explanation of the operations for eararact is good; 
while liis narrative of cases of blindness, cuml by operation, must not only be highly gratifying to bimaelf, 



u W'to th» Bommora of tibe ^ pnblio. We hope to tee a oon- 

tiBUttion ^ Climoel Beportt ftom many charitable eatablithments in 

&e great town of liveipod. We of our bretluen in that quarter; 

and we troet, ere long, not only toliiMtl^MaM^.of rbaiitSt^^ of a Medical Inatitntion, 

but of one or mote medical schoolp'ia^||||>|iiB^ i /' 

■ f'Tsm>M)OfICS. ' 

“ We copy the following inteniibag etiMB Ibom NaiU'a CHtiieal of the Diaeaaes of the Eye, at 
redounding to the ciedit of the opetator, aiugeiy its provincial hospitala." 

#eipAL dOtfRMAI.. 

“ The Report does credit to Mr* Msiit. Wo #onl^ iweoountnd him 10 continue it annually." 


ATHSNAUM. 

The embodying a professional accoomt of the praotipa of an Eye Hospital, in the report to ita sub¬ 
scribers, is a us^w and commendable novelty. We ^all 1>6 glad to see many such reports." 


LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 

" Connected with diseoses of the eye, we ought to notice a very able exposition of the practice in the 
Liverpool Opfathaimic Intinnary, for the year 16M, by the Surgeon, Hugh Neill, Esq. It is an intelligent 
practical Treatise and Clinical Report on Diseases of the Eye." 

CALEDONIAN MERCURY. 

“ Independently of its value as a surgical work, this little volume must possess groat interest in the 
hands of tlie nou-medioal reader." 


EDINBURGH OBBERVEfl. 

“ In such an extensive practice, Mr. Neill lisa acquired such experience as to render him a valuabls 
authority, and lus.Report will be found of much service to practitioners of more limited opportunities." 


EDINBURGH ADVERTISER. 

“ This is a slim and elegant voltune, but its contents are as interesting as its bulk is slender. Wo have 
rarely found so much good matter in so limited a space." 


DUMFRIES AND GALLOWAY HERALD. 

" In conclusion, we have to observe, that these fifty-five jmges contain almost bR tiie most essential 
parts of many mighty and voluminous tomes. To the young practitioner R is a valuable Vade dfeewm, and 
even the older brethran may considt the book with advantage. Wc heartily wish Mr. Neill success in that 
department of the profession to which, wc understand, he has so exclusively devoted his attention." 


CARLISLE PATRIOT. 

" The design is indeed a valuable one—valuable to the governors of (he charity, but infinitely more so to 
the cause of suffiring humanity. It forms, emphatically, a practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye.” 


CUMBERLAND PACQUET, 

“ Mr. Neill has piesented the profession with a clear and succinct view of the various treatinent in tins 
branch of interestmg inquiry, as satisfactory as it was unexpected. The outhor's remarks on cataract are 
brief but practical, we are satisfied tliat he. is light in pursuing (he treatment adopted by him. The other 
diseases are buated with judgment, and detailed with ability. The work is one which adds not a little to 
a knowledge of Ophthalmic Surgery." 


LANCASTER GAZETTE. 

“ We have much pleasure in adding our very humble meed of approbation (i> the praise so; generally 
bestowed upon Mr. Neill's interesting and highly important publication, by our contemporaries, both far 
and near." 


BELFAST GUARDIAN. 

" A very useftil work. On thetsuldect of cataract he writes with great ability’ author's practice is 
confirmed by very extensive experience, and affords abundant proof that he possesses a thurou^ know¬ 
ledge of the subject," 


LIVERPOOL ALBION. 

“ This woric must be of gre^ value. Bis situation as Surgeon to the Ophthalmic Infirmary givea him 
the best cqiptBtunitiea for experience." 


LIVERPOOL JOURNAL 

“ Mr. NeiB is one of the best theoretical and practical, certamly the neatest and quickest oeuliM we ever 
sow operate, and his sneoess has been almost constmit. He has not mimtioned what we know to be tiin 
feet, haviim the publications before us, that the American periodicals speak in the highest terms of his skiR, 
whhdi, umw Provkknoe, had giVea sight to an individual bom blind." 


LIVERPOOL STANDARD. 

* WftMimot take ieuae of Ur. Nefil's book wittamt congratulating him on his saeoe« as ira (qwratiiig 
Wllgys wpcm Ihitt dsljioate organ, the eye." 

; UVERPOOL CHRONICLE. 

’ " Ur. Uelil’a wodt l>a> received the unlimited praise of nearly sR our contemporaries." 


MittMU, Heaton, ii MiUUU, Printer*, Liverpool. 
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A SECOND CLINICAL REPORT 



By HUGH NEILL, 

Surgeon to the Liverpool Ophthalmic Infirmary. 





Iw this Report full Statistical Tables will be given of the various Diseases occurring 
in the Author’s nospital'ptactice during the years 1634-5-^-7; and he will direct bis chief 
attention to the following subjects;— 

Cataract—its Cure, in youth and old age—the Author’s successful and simple Operation, 
illustrated by above one hundred cases. Two of these were Infants only twelve months 
old, bom il»?»d-^three were between the ages of seven and twelve years, horn bUnd — 
one, a man, aged 21, blind for seventeen years—and four, whose united ages amounted to 
305 years. 

Musca; Volitantes, or " Flying Motes,” with the causes, treatment, and cure. 

The causes and cure of Strabismus, oi Squint, in Children. 

Ef^hora, or Watery Eye. 

The irritable Eye; &c. &c. &c* 


Opinions of the Press upon Mr. NeilPs First Clinical Report. 

LONDON MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. 

« This gentleman's entliusiasro in tbo cause of 0]ibUialink' .Surgery uppeai-#to bo of no common order." 


DR. RYAN'S LONDON MEDICAL AND SURGIC/?L JOURNAL. 

FinST NOTICE. 

“ A very good report of a provincial institatioii, which proves the author to be well acipiainted with the 
diseases of the eye, and with the best works on the subject," 

ERCONII NOTICE, 

" VTc highly approve of the laudable example set by the Author in publishing an Anmial Beiwrt of the 
diseases treated at u provincial public charity. Such a proceeding is not only valuable to the gov emui's, but 
also to the cause of science. Many are too lazy, iudulont, or incompetent to pei-fonn the task of on-onging 
materials for a GUukal Report, wliile others are deterred from the attempt by tlie tear of oriucism. 

*• Mr. in a prefatory address to the governors, ably and properly contends that toe publicadoa of 
a Clinical Report is legitimate, that publicity is e.ssentiBl to the Ml development of a charity, and that there 
is a moral os well as professional necessity for making public the prariical results in such on institutira. 
We fully agree to all these sentiments. He is also jiudfled in arguing m favour of toe advantages which 
accrue ftmn the 8ab.divi8ion of labour iu the arts and sciences. Wc hold, however, toatewy medied 
practitioner should be deeply versed in oR diseases, and practise in those he pleases, or to which his mcli- 
nation leads him. Ihe mere oculist, aMist, dentist, &c, would be a bad, dangerous, and ignorant prac- 
Rtkiner; and fortunately for humanity and science, few such incompetent persons now exist anmngst tis. 
All rising medical men study every form ofhumon inlirmity; but prefer a certain branch of our science. 

** After having disposed of the preceding general observations, our author gives a tabular view of the 
DiaeaBes of the Eye, whit* foil under his treatment iu 1834, with a history of some of these, whidipiroves him 
to be a scientific surgeon, and an excellent operator. His explanation of the operations for cataract is good; 
while his narrative of cases of blmduess, cured by operation, must not only be highly gratifying to himself, 
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SOBEfiT ££&T^E’S 

SERIES OF PORTABLE, CHEMICAL, liHO MIMERALOOICAL 

LABOEATOKIES, CABIIBT8 AND CHESTS. 

Jlnong the mang PrqfHters wAa have honored ike Ffoprieior with their recommendaiiom and 
(^inifnu oi to the practical we and ^tfcd'ciotn arrangmcfU of CabineU, map be selected : 

THOS. GRAHAM, E«i., 

R. B»«. 

ProfcMor of Cliefflistrftttlie Loodea 
■ UaireriHfilk latoof th« Aadwsoalu 
ViAfetiisy, 

OXiASOOW. 

THOMAS CLARK, 

M.D. 

Prozetior of CUemUtfr. Multchal 
Collwe, 

ABE RffE EW. 

THOMAS CASTLE, 

M.a. R.b.s. 

Pli7iid«ti to St Mar^^i UbII, tnd 
to tbe 

BRIGHTON DISPENSARY. 



lIluitnMI Catalogues of the following Laboratories, aud other Select Articlei may be procured gralit at 
the liOHDOHDsroT, 79, Bishopsgate Street; Messrs. Savour, Moors, and Co., Chemuta, 139, New Bond 
Street; and Thomas Tsoo and Son, 73, Cheapslde. 


No. X.*-YOUTH>S LABORATORY OR CHEMICAL AMUSEMENT BOX 

Price 16«. 

ContMning above M Chemical preparations and appropriate Apparatna for enahling the enquiring youth bv 
the asafatanee of the plain and aimple instraotiona detidled m 

WARD’S COMPANION; or FOOTSTEPS TO EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY, 

(Price Sd,J to perform above 100 amusing and interesting Experiments with perfect 
ease and free from danger. 

No. 2.-CHEMICAL PORTABLE LABORATORY, 


Minerals, Salts, and Metallic Oxidea. Price £1. 111. 6d. 

No. 3.-CHEMICAL PORTABLE LABORATORY, 

Fitted up also with the eame chemical Tests, ]le*aeents, and appropriate Apparatus as No. 9, with stopnned 
Bottles, Frendi f oliihed Cabinet, improved Spirit Lamp, Iock and key. Price St. ti. Od. 

No. 4.-CHEMICAL PORTABLE LABORATORY, 

Aa eslwged eolleetion of 100 useful Apparatus and Chemical, with varnished lahels, better calculated for 
pnctleal purpoaee and for ploeing in the haada of the student a tittle Workshop, with scales, and weights. 

Price OM* M. 


dedicated to the professors of chemistry of the united kingdom. 

No. S.~CHEMICAL CABINET, oFaMATEURS’ LABORATORY, 

OoapriBing tn ornnixed collection of 130 Chemical Tests, Re-sffents, and best confriYcd modem Apparatna, 
calc^te^OT the Student, the Froflcient,t]ie Dmggiatt the Dyer, the Drj'salter, the rliysiciw, tue Mai\u« 
fltctom,tbe MiMialogiat. and the Amateur, and adapted for the performance o^refined jxpOTlmeutg of 
demonitratioA and researim In any Drawing Room, with ease, safety and succeM* PnBC wv* €»• Gdi 

No. «.~eHEMICAL CABINET, 

Fltteduplnamoreittbatantial manner than No. S, with additional Apparatus, sunk brass handles, comers, 

Ac. Price Idi. Od. 

MINERALOCICAL BOX, or POCKET BLOWPIPE APPARATUS, 

<WI McittUlfM /av ••■fttHtlW MtnAFftln. lU\d fwdAlnsHssnl anfiMlnIaa • a imaaA 


nv WARD, 70, Bishopsgate Street within. Trade Agent for Griffin*s Chemical Apparatus, &r Cabinets of Ro<du Br MBner 

GiiMB’i Cfaemical Apparatus has received the sanction of the leading Professors of the day, and is admirably calculated to extend the operations, uid still further enhskBce 

the value of the Portable LAboratories. 
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JUST PUBUSHEJ), 

With 60 fins outline Engravingi and Diagrami, in One Volume, ISmo. Clotfa Boards and XitttorBd, 

Price 3s. fid. 


PRACTICAL 


M®TS' OEI ®IJaglHID8™'t? 


EXEMPUFYINO 

THE RUDIMENTS 


AND SHOWING WITH WHAT FACILITY THE PRINCIPLES OP THE SCIENCE 

MAT BB 

3Sf®382HrSiM!irAIE.I.'3' 

AT 

A TRIFLING EXPENSE 

by ihSans of easily'Con^racted 

SIMPLE APPARATUS PORTABLE UBORATORIES, 

MORB PARTICULARLT lit BBrBBENCB TO THOSB BT 

ROBERT BEST EDE. • 

JswsoBKWBinafWs, 

A Fraetieal Elementary Treatise for Students and Amateurs, equally useful to those who an not, 
as to those who are m jiosseasion of Portable Laboratones."—V idb Pasracs. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“ Mr. Edge's work is very useful to every one devoted to the study of chemistry. It unfolds the 
principles of the science in plain and coneUe language, and illustrates the apparatus by numerous 
wood'Cuts The proposed l^pardtus may be bad at a very trifling expense, and will encourage that 
■pirit of ingenuity and |fe w t * fcr a iiceby which difilculties, apparently insurmountalile, may be easily 
overcome."—J>r. Myen't LondonMedica/Jovrnal. 

“ Pracite0i Poet* tn Chemitry, a email and beautifully printed pocket volume, just published, 
contains many valuable instructiona by which the piineiples of the science may be easily, safely, 
and successfully demonstrated by experiment at the smalleet possible cost .”—John Hull. 

“ We have been favoured wifli a sight of Mr. R. B. Ede’s Practical Facts in Chemwtif, and 
certainly never met with a fidrer handmaid to science. It u precisely what an elementary work of 
this nature ought to be, and shdhld be placed m the hands of every person desiious of studying the 
science at a small expense.”—Xi'verpoo/ Mail. 

“ Mr. Ede’s Practical Facts in Chemistry, intended is a companion to his Portable Laboratories, 
will prove equally useAil to those who have not, as to those who hare the advantage of possessing 
these admirable Cabinets.”—Church of England Family Eewnpaper. 

" Practical Facts in Chemistry is a good book, and only wants a good reading to make a good 
cbendst. Michael Faraday in miniature "—Sury and Suffolk Herald, 

“ Is just the sort of dmentary work in chemistry we have long wished to see,"—Brighton 
Gautte. 

” We strongly recommend Parents and Guardians to place a copy in the hands of every youth, 
whose indinatiem or profesdon may lead him to the study of chemistry.'—XcKvafer Herald. 

” The publleatioB of Mr. Ede’s very practical volume has been hailed by us with no small 
sntiiMMien i die wnrk is not only useful to those who enjoy the great advantage of ponesslng his 
Laboratories and Cabinets, but is a manual for every student.—The clergy and suhool* i 
IWstWiA who IntrodUee chemistry into their system of education, cannot do better tkin pumhase j 
thp wBi'rk.”-*'7’he Ckrtetian Beenembraneer. 

Mr. £de has rendered easentad aervice in the study of the interesting and important teience j 
of dtewistry, by Us Lsbonitoria and Elementary Trea:^. He has made its exciting processes | 
SfAliiy aeeesSible to the youthful enqcdrer, at a very moderate cost.”—/nvarnew Herald. 

LONDON! 






SURGERIES, dispensaries, CHEMISTS* SHOPS, &c. &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED^ PRICE 2s. 6rf. 

Mn 


TO THE 



RECENTLY INTRODUCED BY R. B. EDE, 


Smbracing the whole of the Alterations, new Remedies and Preparations introduced into the 

last edition of the 


Isondon Pharmacopceia of 1839', 


TO WHICH AKH ADDED, 

DTHER LABELS NOT INSERTED IN THE FORMER SERIES, 


With Duplicates and Blanks for those most liable to become soiled ; . 

The whole number of Labels amounttnE to 244, at the low price of 2s. (Id. 

Or about i^d. per dozen.!!! 


*** These Specimens serve to show the style, btU lei it be observed, that the Ldiels are made 
up into books, caid printed on highly-glazed bright yelioss and green surface- 
coloured Papers ef the best qualities. 



JS’ By affixing tlie Labels, in the Addenda, at the back of all Bottles, Drawers, &c. containing the old 
names m the late Phurmacopoaia, Dispensers will derive the advanUge of having both new and old 

exhibited at one time. 


LATELY PUBLISHED, PRICE 10s. Crf, 

i. 1®1’S 

NEW & CHEAP SERIES OF LABELS, 

CONTAININC 1,1U LABELS, 

Adapted to the Pharmacopoeias of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, including the new and 
rwatly-discoYered remedies, intended for fitting up Chemists' Shops, Surgeries, Dispensaries, &c. 

Labels, and 400 smaU sizes, besides 170 Duplicates and Blanks, for Aosc 
most liable to become soiled. 

kf fifH * P>^B«nt plan has been adopted, with much labour and care, and embraces the modem style 
Surgeries, Chemists’Shops, and Dispensaries, in the neatest manner ;Gomprehendmg 
oree important advantages—-Utility, Cheapness and Economy, the cost being about lii. per doa. 

^ XERY SUPERIOR HARD VARNISH PREPARED FOR THE LABELS, 

In Stone Bottles at Is. 9d. each. 
















Red;^8ima^ &c. hw taken the necesiwy oath, and been ii|)potet«d % » 
special warrant from the Lord Chamb^Hki’s office, Chemist and Pmfrimer 
in ordinary to Her Majesty.**—Afomwyr Chromckf Sq>t. 21s#, 1837* 



NEW AND MORE ATTRACTIVE BOXES, LABELS, tt WRAPPERS. 

Thi« most agreeable Perfume for Ki-vntin); Clothes, Drawers, &c. and an effectual prcTontive arainstmoth, 
is sold in neat Boxes of half dozen and one dozen each, or bjr the single bag at Is. 6d,—Also Foot Onia. 
mental bogs with silk Tassels, in a neat Toilet Box, 10s. or by the single bag, Ss. 6d. 


HEDYOSMIAroSSAN ESSENCE 

combining all the fragrant provertics of the Odoriferous Compound. 


Especially Patronised 

by Her 

HOST GHACIOUS MAtESTf) 

W0©T@!^0A5 




Her Royal Highness 

the 

©tyxsinitisg 

®f ISCtnt. 


TOis Essence is considered by fmilics of the first distinction as Ihc puri-st and most elegant article for the 
Abbbmblt, or the Uouooir, nxid is jiutly catculatcd as the finest Esprit for the Hanokekcuibf, the ToIlit 
or the : the refreshing and ogrcMNihle odour of this delightful Extract is retained for a con* 

aideraiHe period after use, and is ^uite devoid of the faint and insipid smell so predominant in other acexiti, 

Sotd in Bottles at 2s. 6d. each, and in handsome cut Toilet Bottles and Cases Is. Gd. 


The Sogal Testimonial foTtcartlfd to the Proprietor by command of Her present Majesty, and the. Dachas of 
Kent is affixed to each Bottle, at a guarantee oj iti being genuine. * 

R. B. EDE’S HIGHLY-CONCENTRATED 

AROMATIC SPIRITS OF VINEGAR, 

The adraatages derired from this article are; 1st, in purity and strength the Froprietor challenges comMSiaon 
with any siailu preparation; 2nd, the retail ^cc is reduced to the Public, and a larger discount allowed: 


doiea fiotUes are as easily disposed of, as s single one when the Vinegar is not exposed for ss!e. 

P^eit. id. pet Boute. duty included. Aiosemorsaie. 


EDE’S INDELIBLE 

chemical marking ink for linen, 

The Tery extensive and laereesing sale oftbis Harking Ink, enables the Froprietor to offer it to the Tradf 
and PubUegenenmy, in neat Square Cases without any additional charge. Price la. ^ 

Robert Best Ebb prepares the NEW VERBENA PERFUME, in 
«ach, which be delivers to the Trade with foil allowance 
labelled Boxes. 

















Curious and Unique Gift of Gra\eftil Remembrance. 


THE 

ENGLISH BIJO 



LMANACK 


FOR THE YEAR 1838. 

Tine* Quarten uf u Ineli, by Half an Inch, 

Pkicbs: 

Beautifully bound, gilt edgea, in a I [' i‘ 

Itighly embelliabed caie . .1 
Elegantly bound, In extra Uluml-1 * g 
nated morocco, or vellum . . /*’ 

Extra caaea, in velvet or morocco 3 6 
Ditto, morocco, elegantly illumi-1 . . 
nated, and beautTfully gilt. ” 


TUS 

BNOLIBR 

BIJOU 

AlMABAei, 

tot 183B. 

■ T 

L-l L. 


PillCRS; 

A powerful Mlcroacopic Eye- a , j 
glau (of half an inch focut) in I 
Tortoiaeahell, curreaponding (* ” 
witb the Almanack , .' , , ' 
Ditto, ditto, folding In a Torloiae- 
abell case. 




OOlTTSlfTSi 

A complete Calendar, and other useful and entertaining information, of the 
ensuing year. 

Chronological Tables of the Royal Family and Sovereigns of Europe. 

A Li.st of all the Scientific and Literary Institutions, and Places of Amusement 
in London. 

Six Portraits, finely engraved on Steel, of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Kino William the Fourth, Miss L, E. Landon, 
Giulia Grisi, Sir Walter Scott, and Mozart. 

With Poetry to each of the Portraits, except one, by L* E* L* 


PROSPECTUS. 

The English Bijou Almanack makes its third appearance, and may even 
literally and numerically boast that it is nulli secundut, which its fair readers 
will understand to mean seiond to none. Indeed, from the high public favour 
and encouragement it has received in its earliei^iforts, the Proprietor would 
be inexcusable if he did not use his utmost end^ours to improve and render 
it, every way, still more worthy of the gratifying patronage to which it has 
aspired. i * 

This year, its small curiosities in art will b^ found t» enshrine subjects which 
grateful remembrance and living loyalty, w&ich literature and genius, which 
music and song, may recommend, even “ in little,’' to the general breast; for the 
Portraits of William the Fourth, a^id of^CEEN Victoria, of Scott and 
Landon, of Mozart and Gaisi, are its emBelliaments. 

It is true it is but Miniature—nay, leu than Miniature—but like the gems of 
the Antique, it hopes, by care and attention, tt) approach the excellence and 
expression of the larger order of productions of art. 

For the Poetical Illustrations, with one obvious exception, the Proprietor is 
again indebted to the pen of L. £. L. 

The Proprietor has also had cut, by an eminent optician, a Micao- 
KAONiPriNG Glass, which when seen, and seen with, will, he trusts, be found 
a not aniit companion for the Bijou. 

A. SCHLOSS, 42, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BRITISH MUSEUM. 







fVorks tn tie Press, fl*d Just Published, by A. Schloss, 


Entirely and beautlftil Designs. 

On fine Plate Paper, gilt edges,diiiclosed in a neatly embellished case, l2tno. price 2s. 6d 


ALBD^ TABLETS: 

SIX ELEGANT AND HIGHttHfAGINATIVE AIABESQUE DESIGNS, 

ILLUSTBATIVE OP 

The Poethy op L. E. L. and John H. Heraod, Rsq. 

IN.THE 

ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK for 1838: 

Drawn and etched on Steel, by T. II. Joses ; 

The Poems in the Enolish Bijou for 183ft are reprinted in a form, novel 
to the English public, though very popular in Germany, with emblemalkal and 
classical embellishments, Thus adorned, it is hoped that they will not be deemed 
undeserving of a place in those elegant repositories and Albums for whicli they 
arc principally designed. 

A LXTERARY OVRXOSXTY. 

REPUBLISHED, TUB TWO PRECEDING YEARS OF 

THE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK. 

Containing Portraits of the following illustrioas individuals, viz: 

For the Year 1836— ^^Mrs. Hehans, Byron, Schiller, IIapfaelle, BETEBCii,and 
John Martin. 

For the Year 1837— Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
Mrs. Somerville, Malibran, Goethe, Coleridoe, Fred. Von Raumer, 
and Cooper (the American); Poetry by L. E.L. 

PRICE : 

Beautifully bound, with gilt edges, and 1 >■ I Elegantly bound in extra Morocco! ^ 
enclosed in a highly embellished Case) I orVeUmn ./ " 


' SOLD SEPARATELY. 

THE PORTRAIT OF MADAME MALIBRAN DE BERIOT: 

• Size ^ of'an inch by 1 an inch. 

^ I 

The peculiar style, extreme i^eatness as a work of art, and accuracy of the 
Portw^t of jthat celebrated artist^ (originally engraved for the English Bijou 
Almanack), has induced the Publisher to have a limited number impressions 
taken on extra plate paper. y 

Price, plain , . b. 

India paper ■ • f ..1j. fid. 

Beautifully colour&i. 2js. 

“ Among its decorations is a miniature portrait of the lamented Malibran, executed in a 
manner which entitles it to the highest priuge."— Morning Post, 

“ A more beautiful or fairydike production was never seea.”—Brighton Gazette. 

" It would set in a nog"—Weekly True Sun. 

“ The tributes to Malibran are graceful, as they are ingenious as * works of art.’ "—Court 
Jourml. 

•' That of Malibran Is admirable—in truth, an excellent likeness of the departed syren."— 
Satirist. 

A tiny gem for a scrap book.’’—Jl/irrcr. 


-# 







Foreign and English Bookseller, 42, Grea^ussell Street, British Museum. 


ALMANACK 


In 4to. pust, price ^ 

SUPPLEMENT TO EVE] 

COMPRISING 

A BEAUTIFUL CHART UF THE APPAREHT^ATHS OF THE PLAHETS, 

FOR THE YEMfn838 ; 

WITH FIFTY-SEVEN ENGRAVINCxS ON WOOD: 


delineating a great variety of the 

Most striking Groups of Fixed Stars, from the principal Constellations; 
W'ith full Directiql^ and Explanations. 

An almanack, and other Useful Information of the Year; 

The whole being a most novel, popular, and interesting guide to a knowledge of 
the heavens, and well adapted to the use of Schools. From the German. 

By W.S. B.WOOLHOUSE, Esq. F.ll.A.S. 


Dedicated to Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Second edition, and much enlarged, S2mo. royal, neatly bound in cloth, price '2s. Of/. 


THE MARRIAGE ALMANACK 


AND MOTHERS’ MANUAL: 
By an F.nolish Physician. 


A New Edition, revistsl, 8vo., neatly bound in clotli, price 6s. Gd., 

A TURKISH GRAMMAR; 

Adapted tor the use of Travellers and the Mercantile Classes; with a Collection of 
Familiar Dialogues, Idioms, and a Vocabulary in English and French. 

By william SCIIROEDEll, 


CARR’S LATIN HOMONYMS FOR SCHOOLS. 

P’oolscap fivo., price Rs-^loth. 

LATIN HOMONYMS; 

Oi, Words similar in sound but different in seLe; arranged in Alphabetical order 
by Thomas Swik burne Carr, Esq. Author of^c “ Manual of Roman Antiquities,” 
and Classical Master in Kiiig's College School. 

To each Homonym is attached its respective ipeaning, quantity, and derivation; illus¬ 
trative Examples from the Latin Classics, i^h Noi^ explanatory of difficult passages: the 
wliole funning a necessary Appendix to every KctiSli^^y, and a highly interesting Exercise 
in facilitating the study of the Latin language. 


MOST VALUABLE TO NAVAL AND MILITARY GENTLEMEN. 

One volume, 13mo., price 5s., 

A MILITARY DICTIONARY 

IN GERMAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND GERMAN: 

By D. F. W. Streit, Major, 8cc. in the service of his Majesty the King of Prussia. 









Foreign and English Bookseller, 42, Great British Museum. 
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One volume, 12mo. demy, boards^^rice 2s. 6d., 

INTRODUCTION TOWHE 

FIRST ELEMENTS OF «HEMISTRY: 

FOR THE USE OF STINTS, 

By Dr. Justus Liebig, Professor of Chein«<^ at the University of Giesen. 

Translated from the German, by T. IliciiAaDsoN. 

-• — 

WORKS IN ME PRESS. 

Shortly will a^pEflHin ISnio. demy, 

A PRACTICAL COMPENDIUJ^F THE MATERIA MEDICA, 

With numerous Formi'lje, adapted for the Treatment of the . 

Diseases of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 

By Alexander Vre, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

*•* The object of tbU work Is to furnish the junior medical practitioner with an epitome of 
materia medica and therapeutics, together ivith a series of the moat approved recent formalte of 
eminent British aud Foreign physicians, applicable eaclusively to the treatment of the diseases of 
early life. An introductory dissertation ia prefixed, containing full instructions reiatire to abstrac¬ 
tion of blood, employment of emetics, baths, Ac. And an index is annexed of the principal diseases, 
with references to the remedies indicated tor their cure throughout the work. 

lu one vol., 8vo. post, 

DISCOURSES ON EDUCATION, 

AND SELF-FORMATION OF INDIVIDUAL CHARACTER: 

Based upon Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious Principles. 

From the German of Dr. J. C. A. IIeikroih. 

*«* Among the many subjects which at present employ the public mind, that of Education 
properly occupies the must important place. Connected alike with paternal and private 
happiness, it claims tlie attention of thoughtful minds in every relation of life. The hint of 
Dr, Heinroth is that of a philosopher and true philanthropist; and is presented to the 
English public at this period, as abounding in suggestions which may prove extensively 
beneficial. 


WORKS OONNEOTSS WITH THS FINE ARTS. 

THE DREAM OF THIiS BOTTLE; 

WITH \ * 

GOETHE’S CELEBRAfED.BALLAD, 

“VANITASI VANITATUM VANITAS!" 

Two Humorous and Emblematic Resigns, illustrated aud designed bv 
NEUREUTHEll and SCHROEDTF.R: Woi^jiiietl by a German and Englisit 
Version, and the original Music of a National German Song. 

In Imperial Folio, the cover embellbhed with a curious design, by G. Cruiksuan k. 

Price, together, G$. 

“ Full of grotesque fancy. ... We have a ballad of Goethe—! whicli is set to notes of 
music of a highly Anacreontic and lively character. Altogether, this tride is a capital bit for 
the Album and Scrap Book."—/.iterory Gazette, 

" German poets and German artists stand unrivalled in the field of imaginative writing 

and illustration.The " Dream of the Bottle" is a satiric fiction, in which the vanities, 

absurditiei, and idle pursuits of mankind, are liumorously personified under the form of 
spirits confined in a huge bottle.The illustration is by Schroedter, an artist of 





Dusseldorf, for imi^native powyr obnously equal, in bis peculiar vein, to Reizch, and 
differing from him principally in tdode. .... George Cruikshank’s aid has been called in 
to decorate the cover, and he produces, in his inimitable way, an ingenious burlesque of the 

subject within.Of a somewhat similar diacacter to the foregoing, are the illustrations 

which surround a translation of O^jethe’s celebrated song, “Vanitas! Vanitatum Vanitasl” 

intertwined with an eccentric sort kit ^roll-work.This design is by another talented 

Oennan, Neureuther; it is a vigorous inception, and carried out by a masterly hand.”— 
The News. _ 

* Dedicated, by Permission, to Her Majesty the Queen. 

OUTLINES TO SHA^HlEARE’S TEMPEST; 

Twelve Plates, etched and engraved by II. C. Selous ; 

With the appropriate Text, in English,'Ge'rman, French, and Italian. 

In Imperial Quarto, handsomely bound in Cloth, price 12s. plain, 21s. proofs on India paper. 

*' Mr. Selous has acquitted himself of his difficult undertaking in a manner exceedingly 
creditable to him ."—Literary Gazette. 

“ His composition is very skilful, and he has fancy and humour.”—rimes. 


NOW IN PROGRESS OF PUBLICATION. 

THE ROYAL DRESDEN GALLERY; 

A Series of Litliogniphic Prints, on fine French Satin*vellum Paper. 

Size, 38 inches by 29, and printed on India Paper. 

Drawn by the most eminent Artists of Dresden and Paris; with English, German, 
French, and Italian Letter-press Descriptions. 

PLAN OF PUBLICATION. 

1. One Hundred of the most celebrated Paintings in the Gallery will be copied, and 
published in Parts of Four Plates each, at regular intervals. 

II. To Subscribers for the whole work, the price of each Part will be—for 

IniUa Proofs, before the Letters.£2 5 0 

Ditto, with Letters. 1100 

III. With the issue of the Fourth Part the price of subscription will be raised one-third. 

IV. The Names of Subscribers to the Work will be given extra, under the title of “ Names 

of Subscribers and Patronk" <^c, 

V. The price of separate Parts will I*—for 

India Proofs, before tlfe Letters.£4 10 0 

Ditto, with Setters . 300 

Parts L, II., III., andAV., contain the following Prints:— 


The Uadona di S. Sisto . . . Hajaelt^ I 

Landacapi!. N. Berfhen. j 

Temptation of Joseph . . . Cignofir 
Ganymede .......... Rembrandt. 

Medona. H. Holbien. 

Boar Hnotlng. P.P. Rubens 

liandscape. Claude torrain, 

The Tiibate Money. TiHan. 

Venus .. Palma Teceiio. 

Landscape, (the Convent) . Ruisdael. 


Cavalry Engagement .... Woutiermann. 
The Four Fathers of itie 

Church. Dosso Doisi. 

The Poultry Dealer. Gabriel Meefu, 

Jfhe Cemetery (Laiidiicape) Ruisdael, 

The Guitar.player (Caspar 

Netacher).C. Neteeher. 

The Plano-forte-pisyer . . C. Ketecher. 
Hunting (Landscape} . . . RuUdaeL 

David. Dorn Feti. 

Rembrandt and bia Wife . Rembrandt. 


Study of a Painter . Ostade. I Rembrandt and bia Wife . Rembn 

Single Prints may be bad at a proportionate price. 

VI. Of the Proofs before the Letters, only a very limited number will be printed. 
ProtpectuseSf giving full particulars of the Publication, may be obtained; 



















and English Bookseller, 42, Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


i^ortraftis^ of lEmintni ^cienMc iJSrentlemen^ 


BEAUTIFULLY PRINTED IN COLOURS, TO IMI1 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, ON AN ENTU 


p: THE EFFECT OF THE 
NEW PROCESS. 


Dedicated to Richard Owen, Esq. F.R.S., Professof of Anatomy in the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

A PORTRAIT ^llpR. J. MULLER, 

Professor of Anatomy and ]B||H||9!loqy at the Royal University 

OP Berlin. 

Drawn from Nature by S.LAUREJf^jRwd Lithographed by Miss Louisa Corbaux. 

15 illCheS by 22, price 5s. *• 

ALSO, LATELY PUBLISHED, 

Dedicated to Beniamin G. ‘Babington, M. D. F. R. S., &r. &c. 

A PORTRAIT OF THE LATE CELEBRATED 
DR. HUFELAND (op Berlin) : 

From a Drawing by Kruger, and lithographed by Gauci. 

Size, 15 inches by 22. Price 3s. 

(Forming a Companion to the following,) price, for the pair together, 5s. 
Dedicated to Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F. R. S., &c. &c. 

A PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR TIEDEMANN: 

Professor at the University of Heidelberg. 

Drawn from Life during his late visit to this Country, by Mr. S. Laurence, and 
very successfully Lithographed by the same Artist. 

Size, 15 inches by 22. Price 3s. 

« We beg to recommend to the special notice of our readers, the admirable Likeness 
of Professor Tiedemann, just published by M. Schloss. The expression is faithfully pre¬ 
served, and the whole performance is highly creditable to the artist .”—London Medical 
Gazette. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


A PORTRAIT OF DR. JUSTUS LIEBIG, 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of Giessen. 
Drawn from Nature by S. Laurence, (intended as a companion to Muller). 


The following Works by MORITZ RETZSCH have recently appeared: 

£ s. d. 

Outlines to Shakspeare’s Hamlet, IT plates, royal 4to. . . 0 18 0 * 

- -:—■ Macbeth, 13 plates, ditto ... o 18 0 

----—— Romeo AND Juliet, Is plates, ditto 0 18 0 

' - King Lear (in the Press) .... 0 18 0 

Outlines to Goethe’s Faust, Part I., 29 plates, (second edi- > q jq g 

tion, with 3 new plata) 4to.. 

Ditto, Part 11., 11 plates, with English and German description .046 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST 

OF 

NEW WORKS. 


I — • 

IN THE PRESS. 

HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

1 . 

SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART 

In Two Volumes, 8vo witli a Porttait, engraved by Gicdtbvcb, 

MEMOIRS OP 

SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Bart. G.C.H. 

Kfseen of ihl Privv I’l kvi nunWf mt iatteh pam of 
TiiF Rfun 01 His Maiesiv GLOnoi IV 

BY LADY KNIGHION. 

Including numerous Letters fiom the most Distinguished Personages 

Now first publishtd from the Oiiginjl MSS. 

*,* A few copies of tins Woik will be printed in 4to. which will be embellished 
witli a fine Portrait, engraved by ( ousins, from an original painting by Lawrence. 

“• 

BP GOODMAN'S HISTORY OF H^S OWN TIME 

In Iwo Volumes, Uvo. witli Portraits, and other Illustrations, 

MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS OF 

QUEEN ELIZABETH & KING JAMES 1. 

BY BISHOP GOODMAN. 

Now first Published from the Onginal Manuscripts. Edited, with Notes, 

BY J. S. BREWER, EsQ. 

With numerous Lwtters, hitherto uapuBCisiiEn, or Queen Eiieabetr, Kino 

James, Bvrleioh, Essex, RatEiOM, and other Distinoviiiifo ; 

FynsovAOEs of his Time. 


RICHAUD BENTLEY. 



a 


NEW WORKS 


ill* 

EDITED BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (‘BOZ'J. 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. with numerous characteristic Illustrations bj Georoe 

Cruixsti^nk, 

MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH GRIMALDI, 

THE CLOWN. 

EDITED BY -BOZ.’ 

IV. 

COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


In Three Volumes, 8vo. embellished with a' series of Fine Portraits of the Cele¬ 
brated Beauties and other Distinguished Personages of the Court of Charles 
11. from original paintings. 

MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAM MONT. 

Comprising the 

ANECDOTICAL HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 

CHARLES THE SECOND. 

BY COUNT A. HAMILTON. 

With Illustrations and Notes from the most authentic sources, many also hitherto 

unpublished. 

•,* This Edition will possess the advantage of an entirely New Translation. 

V. 

CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous other Illustrations, 

MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, ESQ. 

AVRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

NOW riRST ■PUBLISHED FROSI THE ORIGINAL MS. 

EDITED BY MRS. MATHEWS- 

* 

COMPLETION OF PEPYS’S MEMOIRS. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 

MEMOIRS, JOURNALS, AND CORRESPONDENCE 

OP 

SAMUEL PEPYS, ESQ. F.R.S. 

, . SECBETABY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE HEIGNS 
OF CHABLES II. AND JAMES II. 

Including 

A NARRATIVE OF A VOYAGE TO TANGIER. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINALS. 


RICHABD BENTLEY, 




ADMIRAL LORD DE SA UMABEZ. 


MEMOIRS OF 

ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 

BY CAPTAIN SIR JOHN ROSS, R.N. C.B, 

Incluuinb his Letcers, &c> 

Now first printed from the Originals, in the possession of the Family. 


RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, fitc. 

MEMOIRS OF 

THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS, 

LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG, 

Author of “ Life of Sir Thomas Munro,” " Tiaditions of Chelsea College,” &c. 

IX. 

In 8vo. with numerous Portraits, Plans, and other Illustrations, 

THE 

MILITARY HISTORY OF ENGLAND; 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY A FIELD-OFFICER. 

Enriched witli many important original Documents, Letters, and other Papers, 
obtained as well from private collections as from the State-Paper Office, fitc. 
Forming a companion to 

JAMES’S CELEBRATED NAVAL HISTORY, 


JOHN BANNISTER, :|SQ. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portrait, Cic, 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN BANNISTER, 

COMEDIAN. 

BY JOHN ADOLPHUS, ESQ. 


RICHARD WESTMACOTT, ESQ. 

In One Volume, 8vo. with Illustrations, 

A HISTORY OF SCULPTURE. 

BY R. WESTMACOTT, ESQ, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


nsw W&RKn 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

In 8vo. With numerous fine Portraits from Drawings made expressly for this 
Edition from the originaLpaintings at Strawberry Hili, and other lllusirations. 

HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS, 

(EARL OF OIIFORD.) 

Forming an unintemipted Series from the year 1735 to 1797, containing 
HIS LETTERS TO 

George Montagu, Esq.— Sir Horace Mann.—Richard West, Esq — Lady 
Craven.—Gray (the Poet).— Hon. H. Seymour Conway.—John Chute, Esq. 
—Sir David Dai.rymple.—Rev.Wili.iam Mason.—LadyHervxy.—The Earl 
OE Hertford. — Richard Bentley, Esq.— Earl of Strafford.-—Mrs. Hannah 
More.—David Hume, Esq.— Countess of Ailesburv. — Captain Jephson.— 
George Colman. — Mii. Pinkerton. — The Miss Berrys, &c. &c. Including 
numerous unpublished Letters. Now first collected and chronologically arranged. 
In this Edition the Names formerly only indicated by initials will be inserted at 
full length. The whole with Notes, illustrative and explanatory, from MSS. and 
other sources. To which will be added his 

REMINISCENCES, 

Forming, with the Letters, 

AN ANECDOTICAL HISTORY Ot' A GREAT PART OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 

By an arrangement with tlie former publisher of VN'alpole’s Letters to 
George Montagu, Esq. these Letters will also be included in the present only 
complete Edition of the Letters of the Earl of Orfohd. 

Among many other Portraits, tlie following will accompany this Edition ; 


Gray (the Poet). 

Gbohoy Montagu, Esq. 
Sm Horace Mann. 
Richard ^Ykst, Esq. 
Margravine <;f Anstacii. 
Marshal Conwav. 

Miss Berry. 

Earl of Hertford. 

Hon. Mrs Damer. 
Richard Bentley, Esq. 


George Selwy*n, Esq. 

Earl of MotiKT-EDGEcuaiBE. 
.7. Williams, Esq. 

Horace M^vlpole. 

Madame Du Deffand. 

John Chute, Esq. 

Lady Hervey. 
liAiiY Townshend. 

Earl of Strafford. 

Ac. iic. 


M. THIERS, LATE TKIME MIMSTER OF FRAXCE. 

Now in course of Publication, in Weekly One Shilling Numbers, Embellished with 
Forty Exquisite Engravings, including portraits of the most Distinguished and 
Notorious Characters^ and Views of all the great events which occurred during 
that memorable epoch, 

'fHE HISTORY OF 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

BY M. A. THIERS. 

With Illustrative Anecdotes and Notes, now first added, 

BY FBEDERICK SHOBERL, ESQ. 

Nos- 1. to XIII, are now Publishetl. 

The following Portraits and V'iews have already appeared : 

The Princess de Lamballe. i Trial of Danton, Camille, and 
Marat. I Chabot, &c. 

Return or the Roy'al Family Marie Antoinette. 


FROM Varennes. 

Death or Romme, Goujon, Du- 
DuROY, SotTBRANY, 
ahu Boubbotte. 

Murder or the Princess de 
Lamballe. 


Assassination of the Deputy 
Feraud. 

Danton. 

Bailly (Mayor of Paris). 
Assassination or Marat. 
Madame Elizabeth, &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 
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XIV, 

THE COLMAN FAMILY. 


In Tjvo Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COLMAN FAMILY; 

Being the 

LITERARV AND DRAMATIC CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THESE EMINENT WRITERS. 

To which are a4ded, 

“ Rakdom Records of his Life,” “ Broad Grins,” “ Poeticae 
Vagaries,” “Vagaries Vindicated,” “ Eccentricities 
FOR Edinburgh,” and other Poems, 

BV GEORGE COLMAN THE YOUNGER. 

XV. 

GEORGE HOGARTH, ESQ. 

Tn Two Volumes, jwst 8vo. with numerous Portraits, &c. 

MEMOIRS OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 

BY GEORGE HOGARTH. ESQ. 

Author of “ 'J'he History of Music,” Ac. 

XVI. 

JAMES NORTHCOTE, ESQ. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with a Portrait, 

MEMOIRS OF JAMES NORTHCOTE, 

WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 

EDITED, WITH NOTES, 

BY SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, BART. GtC.H. 

XVII. 

LORD CHES'rERFIELD. 


In Three I'olumes, 8vo. with Fine Porthaits, 

THE CORRESPONDENCE 

OF PHILIP DORMER, 

EARL OF C H E S T R F I E L D ; 

INCLUDING NUMEROUS LETTEDS NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM Tilt 

ORIGINALS. 

lllustiated with Notes and Anecdotes, 

xvni. 

W. H. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 

In 7'hree Volumes, 8vo, cmhcllished with Portraits of Coi.cmiil's (fioni the origi- 
iiiil Painting by Parmegiano at Naples), Cardinal Ximunis, Gonsai.vez oe 
C oRDOSA, and Ionatics Loyola, 

THE HISTORY OF 

FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

BY W. ir. PRESCOTT, ESQ. 
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XIX. 

ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 

MEMOIRS OF 

ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, K.C.B. 

&1C> 

DERIVED FROM MOST AUTHENTIC SOURCES. 

BY A NAVAL OFFICER. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


THE PERSIAN PRINCES IN LONDON. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. witli Portraits, Ac. 

NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE OF 
THE THREE PERSIAN PRINCES 
IN LONDON, IN 1835. 

WITH AN ACCOUNT Of THEIR .JOURNEY FROM PERSIA, 
AND SUBSEQUENT ADVENTURES. 

BY JAMES BAILLIE ERASER, ESQ. 

Author of “ Tut Kuzzilbash,” " Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” Ac. 

II. 

REP. C. li. ELLIOTT. 

In '1 wo Volumes, 8vo. 

TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT EMPIRES OF 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 

PART THE I-'IRST : 

Olbntaining a Voyage dowh the Danube, with Travels in Hungary, ^Va]lacl)ia, 
Moldavia, Bessarabia, Southern Russia, Crim-'J'ajtjry, 
and Turkey in Europe. 

PART THE SECOND: 

Containing Travels in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, with a Tour in the 
Country East of Jordan, and a Visit to the Apocalyptic Churches, 
and the Islands of the Archipelago. 

BY C. B. ELLIOTT, M.A. F.R.S. 

Author of “ Travels in ire Norih op Europe.” 

III. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

MY FIRST TWO VOYAGES. 

BY » A BLUE JACKE:T." 
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IN THE PRESS. 


REF. DR. WALSH. 

SficONn Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo. neatly bound in cloth, embellished with 
numerous Engravings, piice 28s. 

A RESIDENCE IN CONSTANTINOPLE 

DURING A PERIOD FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, PROGRESS, 
AND TEUMINATION OF THE GREEK AND 
TURKISH REVOLUTIONS. 

BY THE REV. R. WjiuSH, LL.D. 

Author of " Notices of Brazil,” &c. 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with numerou.s Engravings l>y Ileivieu, 

VIENNA AND THE AUSTRIANS. 

BY FRANCES TROLLOPE. 

Author of ‘‘ DoMEsruT Manni hs or Tiit Aueiiicavs,” ” Pauis and the 
Parisians,” “ Jonathan Jh'i-euson Whitlaw,” &c. 

Among the Embellishments will be found the following:—Tyrolese Peasants— 
Portrait of Dannecker—Bohemian Carters—Austrian Condemned (.iriminal—Fair 
in the Hohen Markt—Madame llettich as Ucsdemona—Carinthians under the 
Walls of V^ienna—Street Scene in Vienna—The Austrian Court going to Chapel 
—'1 he Bride of Ehingen—Augsburg Market—Ball at Vienna—Installation of the 
Golden Fleece—The Catacombs at Vienna, Ac. 

VI. 

CHARLES O. AODISOiV, ESQ. 

In Two A'olumt's, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 

DAMASCUS AND PALMYRA. 

A JOURNEY TO THE EAST. 

BY CHARLES (i. ADDISON, ESQ. of the Inner Temple. 

VII. 

JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, ESQ. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Plates, 

A WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 

CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN; 

With Travels through various paits of Persia; a Residence in Tehran, and 
Journey through Khorasan among the Tooikmans of the Desert, 
and by the Caspian Sea to Tubrez. 

BY JAMES BAILLIE FRASER, ESQ. 

Author of “A Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,'* ” The Persian Adventurer,” &c. 


MR. COOPER'S HEW WORK. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, 

ITALY. 

BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Author of" The Pilot," "The Spv,” " England,” See. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY 


NOVELS, EOMANCES, &c. 


THE AUTHOR OF » THE FILOT." 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

HOMEWARD BOUND. 

A STORY OF THE SEA. 

BY J. FENiSlORE COOPER, KSQ. 

Author of " The Pilot,” " The Red Rover,” ” The Water Witch,” &c. 

II. 

THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

BIRTHS, DEATHS. AND MxiRRIAGES. 

BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

Author of " Sayings and Doings,” “ Jack Brag,” “ Maxvvell,” &c. 

in. 

TALES BY THE MORIARTY FAMILY. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE WIFE-HUNTER. 

ANI> 

FLORA DOUGLAS. 

BEING 

TALES BY THE MORIARTY FAMILY. 

Edited by 

DENNIS IGNATIUS MORIARTY, ESQ. 

IV. 

W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THAI^ES DARRELL. 

BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

AuUmr of “ Rookwood," " Crichton,” &c. 

V. 

THE AUTHOR OF 

, « CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE." 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TORRES VEDRAS; 

Or, stories OF WELLINGTON’S CAMPAIGNS. 

By the Author of Adventures of an Irish Gentleman,” Ac. 


RICHARD BENTLEY. 




IN THE PRESS. 


In Two Volumes^ post 8vo« 

THE MAN WITHOUT A wSOUL. 


DOUGLAS JERROLD, ESQ. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Portrait of Nem. Gwynne, 

NELI. GWYNNE; 

OR, THE DAYS OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

BY DOUGI.AS JERROLD, ESQ. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE PICKWICK PAPERS:’ 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ (“BOZ.”) 

Author of “ Oi.ivEH Tvvist,” " Tin.. Pickwk'e PAi’Ens,” &c. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

1 n Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE GOVERNESS. 

BY THE RIGHT IION. THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


“ THE OLD SAILOR.” 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

With numerous characteristic Illustrations byGearge Cruikshank, 

TOPSAIL KI^G; 

oa, THE NAVAL FOUNDLING. 

BY ‘ THE OLD SAILOR.” 

Author of " Tough Yarns,” “ Nights at Sea,” “ Greenwich Hospital," Ac. 


T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

9 _ _ 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TALES OF MARRIED LIFE. 

BY T. HAYNES BAYLY. ESQ. 

Author of “ Kindness in Women,” &C. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MA.IESTY. 


NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TIPPOO SAI B; 

OR, THE STORMING OF SERINGAPATAM. 

xin. 

t 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

LIVES AND ADVENTURES OF 

THE PIRATES AND BUCCANEERS. 


G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

A NEW WORK or FICTION. 

BY G. P. R. JAMBS, ES(J. 

Author of “ Darnley,” " De L’Orme, “ Philip Augustus,” Ac. 

XV. 

CAPTAIN GLASSCOCK, R. N. 

In I'hree Volumes, post 8vo. 

LAND SHARKS AND SEA GULLS. 

BY CAPTAIN GLASSCOCK, It. N. 

Author of " The Naval Sketch Book,” “ Sailors and Saints,” Ac. 


CHEAP AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S 
POPULAR NOVELS. 

jropleted in Six Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each, everv 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price Six Shillings each, every Volume 
to contain an entire Woik, neatly bountl and embellished with Two Engravings 
by Greatbach, from original Paintings by Cawse. The first Volume, published 
this day, contains 


• PETER SIMPLE,” (complete, for Six Shillings !) 


TO BE FOLI.OWEO BV 


Jacob Faithful, 
The Kikg’s own, 


Mr. Midshipman East, 
Newton Forster, 


Jabbet in search of a Father. 


Captain Marrj'at aj^ears to us to stand alone among the writers of his century the 
ower of depicting life at It is.”—rS’BecIoIor. ^ 

“ He that imaged * Peter Simple* is a tea Fielding.”— Slackwood. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 



xNEW WORKS 

NOW RKADY. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


I. 

HON. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. price 24s. erabeilisiied with numerous Engravings, 

EXCURSIONS IN THE ABRUZZI, 

AND NORTHERN PROVINCES OF NAPLES. 

BY THE HON. KEPPEL CRAVEN. 

“ This work can scarcely fail to be read with pleasure. Kvery paste sparkles with names 
sujtgestJiig agreeable associations, or siijiplying new facts to fill up deticiencic.s in the traveller’s 
iKite-book. The ground over which Mr Craven haa passed is not a portion of that high road 
on which our Isnglish travellers are wont to play the game of follow my leader, tracing each 
otiier servilely by tlie track, performing the iaine feats, taking the same leaps, and playing the 
same antics; or (to drop the mctaidior) seeing the same sights, and overlooking the same 
things. To very many the scenes desciibed will be perfectly new. We take leave of Mr. Kep 
pel Craven with hcartj good wishes for the success of his work, and that when he again rides 
fortli on his llxcursioiis ' we may be by to see.’ Alheiuviim. 

II. 

THE LAST EXPEDITION VP THE NIGER. 

In Two Volumes, Bvr. with Wap and numerous Plates, price 28s. 

NARRATIVE OF THE LAST 

EXPEDITION INTO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Including a STEAM VOYAGE UP THE NIGER. 

BY MACGREGOR LAIRD AND R. A. K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 

This work is as useful to the merchant as it is to the politician, and the general reader can¬ 
not do better than refer to it. There are few works which will amuse or instruct him more, 
where he will lind a narrative so novel and interesting, or authors more iiiteUigeiit,”— Times. 

“ At iengtii we have a book of real travels, embracing scenes of danger, privation, hardship, 
death ; tull of novelty, variety, character , and not less remarkable lor tiic spirited determina¬ 
tion with which tlie enterprise was carried ttirough, than for the information gamed as to the 
'ociul and political eoiKlition of tiie interior of Afiica, and the commercial speculations which 
tliat iiilunnalioii suggests.”— SpecUiior, • 


J. FENIMORE cooper/ESQ. 

SccoND Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 31$. 6d. 

ENGLAND; 

WITH SKETCHEsS OF SOCIETY IN THE METROPOLIS. 

BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Author of " The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” ” ExcunsioNS in Switzerland,” &c. 

" We recommend this work as worthy of a careful perusal. It ahounds in curious anecdotes 
of the most distinguished authors and politicians of the day.”— Sun. 

“ These volumes are unquestionably tlic most seiiicliiiig and thoughtfiil of any which have 
been published by an American on Knglaiid. Mr. Cooper's time and opportunities were 
greatsir than any previous writer's, whether we reg:ird the length of his sojourn, or the society 
in which he mixed, and the men of mark—as Rogers, Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, Earl Grey, 
loird Holland, Coleridge, and others—with whom he associated.”— Spectator. 


rUiJLISHEli IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 




TRAVEIiS, VOYAGES, &c. 


JiEV. DR. WALSH. 

Fifth Edition, in a pocket volume, neatly bound, price 6s. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO ENGLAND. 

BY THE REV. DR. WALSH, 

• * 

Author of “A Residence at Constantinople,” " Notices of Brazil,”&c. 


M. DE LAMARTINE’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
Third Edition. In Three Volumes, small 8vo. with Portrait, 11.11s. 6d. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 

SYRIA, &c. 

BY A. DE LAMARTINE. 

" Lamaitloe's European reputation Vr-ill lie infinitely heightened by these delightfui vo¬ 
lumes .”—Quarterly Renteu’. 

“This beautiful Work is descriptive ot scenes certainly never before depicted with so much 
eloquence and feeling.”— Blackwood’s Afagastne. 


PRINCE PUCKLER MVSKAU. 

Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 31s. 6tl. 

SEMILASSO IN AFRICA; 

ADVENTURES in ALGIERS and other PARTS of AFRICA. 

BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU, 

Author of “ The Tour of a German Prince.” itc. 

" Extremely amusing volumes ."—Literary Gazette. 

“A tour into Africa was precisely calculated to concentrate the best {wiuts of the Prince’.s 
talents and character. He is undoubtedly gifted with considerable powers of description, and 
a lively perception of the beauties of Nature .”—duarterly Review, July, 18117. 


\major skinner. 

Second Edition, in '1 wo Yolumes, post 8vo. with Portrait of the Autiior, Ac. 21*. 

ADVENTURES DURING A JOURNEY 
OVERLAND TO INDIA, 

BY WAY OF 

EGYPT, SYRIA, THE HOLY L.4ND. AND MESOPOTAMIA. 

BY MAJOR SKINNER, 31st Regiment. 

Author of ExcunsiON* in India,” Ac. 


the preeei 
Spectahr. 
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TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 13 


vni. 

LADY MAUY FOX. 

In One Volume, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT OF AN EXPEDITION INTO 
THE INTERIOR OF NEW HOLLAND. 

EDITED BY THE LADY MARY FOX. 

» 

“ One of tbe most interesting narratiTes we ever perused.”—Sun. 

IX. 

ORDER OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT.) 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. witli Plates, 2ls. 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 

TO THE SHORES OF THE ARCTIC OCEAN, 

In 1833, 1834, and 183.5; 

Under the Command of Captain Bach, R.N. 

BY RICHARD KING, E .S Q. M.R.C.S, &c. 

Surgeon and Naturalist to the Expedition. 

Wortiiv to take rank among the most valuable records of its kind in our language. We 
recommend our readers to consult the vrork itself, which will richly reward their curiosity.”— 
Atlas. 

X. 

WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 

Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. 31$. 6d. 

CAPTAIN BONNEVILLE; 

OR, ENTERPRISE BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 

Author of “ The Sketch-Book,” “ The Alhambra,” &c. 

“ Full of romance; it is extremely pictuTe.sque and eicitlng.”— Atlas. 

" Unsurpassed in deep interest by the wildest creation of fancy. A more stirringly interest¬ 
ing work has not issued &om the press for many months."— Sun. * 

TRAVELS IN EUROPE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE 

PILOT, 4f.” 

In Six Volumes, 8vo. Price 31. 3s. 

COMPRiaiNO 

EXCURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND; 

RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE; 

A RESIDENCE IN FRANCE. 

“ Mr. Cooper’s reputation as a writer is so well established in Europe, that owflirthet recom¬ 
mendation would be supertuous to assist the popularity of these works. _ With us they have 
performed their office of entertainment and instruction.'— Quarterly Revuw. 

The above three Works may be obtained separately, price H. Is. each. 
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TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &e. 


JFJSmJVGTOJV IRVING, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. a New Edition of 

ASTORIA; 

“Tliemost finished narrative of a series of interesting adventures that ever-was written. 
The composition we are inclined to rate as the chef d’ocuvre ot Washington Irving.”— Spectator. 
“ This is a story of discovery,—of peril by sea and in the wilderness,—of strange passages 
.and melancholy hardships, gathered ft-om the unadorned statements of the wanderers them¬ 
selves, and woven together with tliat happiness and sincerity of manner which cliaracterise 
Mr. Irving. As a fireside booh, for a general circle, we have met with nothing lihely to prove 
so acceptable.”— Athenmmn. 


LIEUT. SLIDELL, U.S.N. 

In Two Volumes, post 0vo. 21s. 

ADVENTURES IN SPAIN. 

By the Author of “ A Yeah in Spain,” “ The Amebican 
IN EnGI-AND,” 6iC. 

“ Most welcome volumes. They carry us as absolutely into the land of hull-fights and 
boleros as i.ewis’s sketches of costume, and Roberts’s of scenery and cities. They are full of 
pleasant and characteristic sketches .”—Athena am. 


WILLIAM BECKFORD, ESQ. 

Third Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo. 1/. 8*. 

ITALY ; WITH SKP:TCHES OF SPAIN 
AND PORTUGAL. 

“ Unlike any book of travels in prose that exists in any European language. Some immor¬ 
tal passages m Gray’s Letters and Byron’s Diaries are the only tilings that eorne neai- tlie pic¬ 
turesque descriptions, at once true ami startling, of these exiraordinary pages. It will hence¬ 
forth be classed among the most elegant productions of inuuern literature, and will keep Mr. 
Bockford’s name alive for centuries .”—Qiiaiterly lieriew. 


Blj THE SAME AUTHOR. 

In One Volume, fivo. with a fine Portrait of Mr. Bkcksord, from an oiiginal 
painting by Sir Joshua Rkvnoi-ds, Price 10s. 6d. 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES 
OF ALCOBAgA AND BATALIIA. 

BY WILLIAM BECKFORD, KSQ. 

Author of " Vatiiek “Italy, with SKbiuiiis or Spain,” &c. 

" Mr. Beokford has heryiresented us with a eomplete picture of the whole life of rortugal 
os it was fifty years ago. Ten volumes would not have made the impression more perfect. 
From the leeble prince, the profligate princess, the ji-alous minister, the enervate lord, and the 
UHJM Iban lordly abbot, down to the coarse but cunning friar, and the careless, credulous, 
eMd^ted peasant—every class and order of society Is placed vividly before us, quite as sarls- 
fil^^ly, and assuredly quite as amusingly, as they could have been within the scope of a 
novel of nuinnete.”—Ouorterfp Reciew. 
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XVI. 

New Edition, with a New Preface, and Fourteen Characteristic Engrav¬ 
ings by Hervieu, in Two Volumes, 8vo. bound in cloth, 32s. 

PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 

By MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Author of ‘‘ Domestic Manneia of the Americans,” &c. 

" We advise everybody who wishes to be amused and instructed to read this work. It is 
aUy and delightfully written ."—John Bull. j 

" The latest account of our versatile neighbours is given in this work, which places the city 
of Paris and its inhabitants in full view as they exist at the present moment.” 

Morning Chronicle. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


I. 

G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits of Louis the Fouuteentii, Anne of Austria, 
Duciii'SS DE lA Valliehk, Cardinal Mazarin, the Prince de Conde, and 
Marshal Tuhenne. 28s. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 

Author of “ Darnlky,” “ Life of the Black Prince,” &c, 

II. 

RIGHT HON. LORD IVHARNCLIFFE. 


Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. with numerous fine Portraits, 2/. 2s. 

THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

Edited by LORD WIIARNCLIFFE. 

“ Three very handsome volumes, full of the acuteness which invariably marks a clever 
woman's observations on human nature; full of smartness, oddity, and wisdom; full of 
intensity, spirit, and beauty; and certainly composing no trilHiig addition to that department 
of literature—the ‘ gay memoir 1’ The work comes forth under the fostering care of Lord 
Wharnclittc,—Lady Mary’s great-grandson,—who has been enabled to add many original let¬ 
ters, and introduce the whole by some pleasant biographical anecdotes."— Aihenreum. 

ni. 

ALBANr FONBLANQUE, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with Portraits, 31s. 6J. 

ENGLAND 

UNDER SEVEN ADMINISTRATIONS. 

BY ALBANY FONBLANQUE. ESQ. 

“Mr. Fonblan^ue’s style is as clear as Swift’s, and sometimes as graceful as Addison's, 
whilst it is more flgurative in expression, and much richer iu anecdote and allitsion.” 

Edinburgh Beview. 

" The terse and condensed style, the felicity of humorous illustration, and the searching 
scrutiny into the principles of every question, give great value and interest to this work."— 
Alhenattim. 
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IV. 

Now complete in Six Volumes, 8vo. Price 21. 14s. ; or in Ten Parts, 
price Hi. each, (any of which may be had separately,) 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN; 

With a Continuation of 

THE HISTORY tO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R. N. 

Author of “Ben Bhace,” “ The Life of a Sailoe,” &.c. 

The Work is embellished with a Portrait Galcery of the most Distinguished 
Officers engaged in the late eventful War. 

“ This Work will be afTreat national lienciit. It promises to be the text-book of our Naval 
History ."—Afeiropolilan Magazine. 

V. 

SIR N. WILLIAM WRAXALL. 

In Three Volumes, 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 21. 2s. 

SIR N. WILLIAM WRAXALLS 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF 
HIS OWN TIME. 

NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 

VI. 

AL&O, BY THE SAME AVTHOli. 

In Four Volumes, 8vo. New Edition, revised, with Notes by Mrs. Pio/.zi, now 
first added, and erabellished with numerous Portraits, 21. 2i. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF 
HIS OWN TIME. 

“ 'WraxaU Is one of the mist amusing hoarders of anecdotes of public men since the days of 
the memorable Boswell. Thet^ Memoirs are distinguished for their refiif:meiit, as well as 
the abundance of original anecdotes which they contain of all the personages of the day most 
remarkable fox profound talent, for wit, or for beauty.”— Blackwood'e Magazine. 

VII. 

EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ. MP. 


Fourth Edition, heyised and corrected, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

BY EDWARD LYTTON BULWF.R, ESQ. M.P. 

Authot of" Eugene Aram/’ " Last Days or Pompeii,” “ Paul Clifford,” Ac. 

“ No man of tho’ight or taste can foil to be pleased with this work.”— Athtnerum. 

“ For generations, tWs work will be referred to as one of standard value.”— HI, Gazette. 

" A bSllant peifotma&Ce, abounding with sparicllng and profound observations, and uarticu- 
larlv Interesting to the multitude of persons to whom foreign travelling has rendered the eom- 
paiuon of English and French institutions an okfect of interest.”—BfocAu/ood’s Magazine. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


XII. 

COMPANION TO CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURES 


In Two Volumes, 8vo. 

CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE. 

BY DR. MILLINGEN. 

Co^iTBKTS:—Obesity—Dwarfs—Gigantic Races—Unlawful Cures—Varieties of 
i^lankind—Spontaneous Combustion—Somnambulism—Medical Powers of Music 
—Love Philters—Ventriloquism—The Plague—Causes of Insanity—The Aspic- 
Enthusiasm—The Nightmare—Incubation of Diseases—Quackery and Charlatan¬ 
ism—On the Use of Tea—Barbfer Surgeons—On Dreams—On Life and the Blood 
—On the Homoeopathic Doctrines—Coffee—AquaTophania—Human Hair—Ani¬ 
mal Magnetism—Poisonous Fishes—^I'he Mental Faculties—Affections of the Sight 
—Sympathies and Antipatiiies, &c. 

'* Thill work is the result of long medical experience. The chapters on Insanity, and on the 
influence of the Imagination, are extremely valuable. The lovers of startling incident, too, 
will find a rare feast in Dr. MilJingen’s amusing anecdotes ."—Siiu 
“ This is a very interesting work. It exhibits great originality, considerable power, and ex¬ 
tensive reading on the part of tlie author. The work is cr^itable to him as a medical 
scliolar, and we can recommend it to all readers who liave a taste for curious learning and 
amusing Infonuation.”— Morning Post. 

Xlll. 

M SOURlllENNE (PRIVATE SEC. OF NAPOLEON). 

Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, price 20.t. (ot in 26 parts, price One 
Shilling each,) emliellisbeti with upwards of twenty-four Portraits, Views, fkc. 

BOURRIENNE'S CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 

or 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 

To which are now hrst added, 

A HISTORY OF THE HUNDllED DAYS. OF THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO, OF NAPOLEON’S EXILE AND 
DEATH AT SI'. HELENA. 

With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes, from all the most authentic sources, ratiny 

hiiheitu unpublished. 

These Memoirs must continue to the latest ages to be records of invalunbte iiilerest."— 
l.ilirntg Gazelir. 

“ Whoever wishes to know, not merely the General or the Emperor, but what tlie man 
leally was, will find liim well pictured here."— Times. 


NOVELS, ROMANCES, &c. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE ELOPEMENT. 

By the Author of “ “ Robert D’Artcis.” 

11 . 

CAPTAIN MARRY AT, li.N. 

New Edition, in Three Volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. 

NEWTON FORSTEli. 

BY CAPTAIN MARRY AT, R.N. 

Author of ♦' Peter Simple,” “Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
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NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


In Three Volume#, post 8vo. 

THE NABOB'S WIFE. 

By the Author of*' Vili-aoe RFsiimscENciiS.’* 

“ This is a clever and amuslnf; novel, possesslnfr the recommendation of a siiiiruiar and 
well conducted plot, and abundauaie of incidents. The female cliaractcrs are all well-conceiveil, 
snd shrewdly liiserimljiatetl,—especially tliat of the heroine, in the runiaiitic advciiiures oi 
whose early youth It is impossible not to take deep interest Her husband, too, the aristocra¬ 
tic purse proud nabob, with liis lung train of servants, his Indian collection of curiosities, and 
his constant allusions to tlie mode of life in the East, is a forcibly-sustained sketch, drawn, wc 
suspect, direct from the life The dialogues in the stoo’. which are numerous, aro replete 
with ease and vivacity."- Sun, 


THE AUTHOR OF “ HEX BRACE." 

In I'hree Volunihs, post 8vo. 

WALSI NGHAM, THE GAMESTER. 

BY CAPTAIN CIIAMIER, R.N. 

Author of ** Ben Bnat E,’* " The AhJiTiius*,” ” Lii e of a Sailoii,” &c. 

“A book such as this, which has for Its object the exposure of paiiibliiig in ail its iniquity, 
and a inanitestntion of its tragical and fatal cunseijnences, caiiimt fail to bo of essential service 
at the piesent day, when tlie town is so infested by ‘ liells ’ and play tabic swindlers. The 
story, tlirough which tlie great moral is conveyed, is one of deep and varied interest, embra- 
eiiigdisclosures relative to * those leviathan paiideinuiiiaiis’ wliicli tear their gorgeous and au- 
daeioua fronts m St. James's street, and other localities of the West of London. We purpose¬ 
ly abst.iiii from any ailusinii to tlie minor incidents of tiie novel hecause we are reluctant to 
divert attentiuTi from the ali-absorbiiu; importance at tlie main design." 

UoAial and MiUtary Ga-neUe. 


THE AUTHOR OF ^^THE SUBALTERN:' 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE. 

INCLUDING 

ANECDOTES AND ADVENTURES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

BY THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. 

Author of “ The Subaltern,’' “ Country Cvrate," &c. 

“ We can most ouiiscientiousiy recommend this Interesting work. It will afford a rich treat 
to the reader ’’—John Hull. 

" This work gives us the best picture we have ever met with of the varied and adventurous 
career of the English soldier .”—Edinburgh Evftting Post. 

"In this work Mr Glefehas given us another proof of his grc,*t talent in military narrative 
—The adventures ol Joe Havme, Nujl Campbell, and Mother Koss, are to the last degree cu¬ 
rious and entertaining.”—A'aeaJ and Military Casette. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTER,’iSc. 


In Three Volumes, jwst 8vo. 

THE SQUIRE. 

By the Author of “ The Merchant’s Dai'SHter,” “ The Heiress, Ac. 

“ A very clever and attractive novel "—Athenanun. , , . 

“ A story of deep and tender interest, well-coiiceIved,_and well-developed, ? 

scenes, full of striking portraitures and foreground *11^ 

novel, In short, that cannot faU to arrest the attention and to keep “ urcrhmvest 

excite. Few will lay it down without having become doctors to the author for a Urge harvest 
of delight."— Courier. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 




NOVELS AIVD ROMANCES. 


vu. 

MliS. TROLLOPE. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Ilervieu, 

THE VICAR OF W R E X H 1 L L. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Author of " Jonathan .Tefferson Whitlaw,” “ 'rremordyn Cliff,” &c. 

“ A sinRUlsrly clever work. The conduct of the story is capitally arranjtcd, and the events 
are extraordi larlly strikiiijf and real.”— Timrt. 

" The skill displayed by Mrs. Trollope in the construction of this story is worthy of all ad- 
fnlration, and not less deserving of ]jralse is the manner in which it is evolved, and tlie con¬ 
sistent and perfect portraiture, especially in the case of the principal personage, which consti¬ 
tutes its groundwork We do not know that wo have ever read any work of hetion superior to 
‘ The Vicar of Wrexhill.’ ”— ScoUman. 

VIII. 

SArmOS AED DOIXGS OF SAM SLICK 

In One Volume, postSvo. 10s. 6iL 

THE C L O C K M A K E R; 

OR, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF 
SAMUEL SLICK OF SLICKVILLE. 

“ A very clever and characteristic work."— lAlerary Oaxfltc. 

“One of those genuinely original works which ewry their own letter of recommendation, 
and ere everywhere relished."— Glnbe. 

IX. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo. price 18*. 

MR. IRVING'S NEW ROMANCE, 

THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE; 

OR, THE HAWK CHIEF. 

“ A narrative r.f daring and chivalrous adventure, aliounding in attractive and vivid de¬ 
scriptions, and presenting sketches of ohiuracter worthy of a master ."—Sunday lUmes. 

X. 

LADY CHATTERTON. 

In Two Volumes, post 8vo, Price 21s. 

AUNT DOROTHY’S TALE; 

OR, GERALDINE MORTON. 

BY LADY CHATTERTON. 

*• There is a freshness ar.d talent about this production, which has exceedingly captivated 
onr fancy."— Literary CnacHc. 

“ This novel la one of the best of its class, and gives high promise of even still better things • 
for marks of suppressed power abound in it, and the author's mind is tilled obviously with 
the richest stores of feeling, observation, and thought.”—ai«ir<crtj/ Hetiiew, Xmember 18.3f 


W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE BIVOUAC; 

OR, STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

' BY W. H. MAXWELL, ESQ. 

*' The stirring and tonehfng scenes In this work, as well as the Interesting episodes It con¬ 
tains, will cause it to be perused with constant interest."—Atferory Gnatdte. 

" A more rare or jimre charlnfag combination of fact and fiction We have never met with than 
to be fouttd la these delightful pages."—.Suffdojt Timet. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


T. HAYNES BAYLY, ESQ. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

KINDNESS IN WOMEN. 

BY T. HAYNK8 BAYLY, LSQ. 

“ The very book to become » favourite.”— 

“ Mr. Haynes Bayly has put forth tvro stories under the title of ‘ Kindne5.s in Women, 
which (to great credit to his talent as a novelist."—Joft« Bull. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ RATTLIN THE REEFER." 

In 'I'liree Volumes, post 8vo. 

THE OLD COMMODORE. 

By the Author of " Baiti.in the BEurF.R,” Ac, 

“ A most amusing novel. It contains a great many highly entertaining srencs hit off witli 
the true genuine humour of‘The Oi.n .Saii.or ’"—Seohmau. 

" A ■work of great interest, combining scenes of a novel and exciting description, both asiiore 
and afloat. The work well deserves our commendation : we lm\ e no doubt it will enjoy consi 
dcrable popularity, and add materially to this author's well-earned reputation.”— 

XIV. 

DR. BIRD. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 27s. 

NICK OF THE WOODS. 

BY DU. BIRD, 

Author of “7 ’iif, IfawkS or 1 Iavvk-IIom ow,” “ Couttz,”A c. 

*' This romance has itmch of tlie imsginalion of Scott, enmhined with the l-oc.-!! knowledge of 
Cooper."—(fid V. 

“ Many of the clinraclcrs In this work arc lincly drawn ; and the interest, tluiugh svild, is 
often of intense power. We sincerely recommend ‘ Nick of the Woods’ if) our readers."— 
J.iUrati/ (iaxeUe. 

XV. 

SAAfUEL LOVER. ESQ. 

Second Edition, in Tliree V^olumes, postSvo. with Fifteen Illustrations, 


ilumes, postbvo. wii 
liv iliu Author, 


RORY O ’ M O R E. 

BY SAMUEL LOVER, ESQ, 

Author of “ Lkoends akd Stoiiies or iREi.Ajfn,” &c. 

• 

" A truly Irish, iiatinnal, and characteristic story.”— l.iierary fidiWfa. 

“ Amongst the works of fiction that have lately appeared, wc iiiilU in fairness give the palm 
to Mr Lover’s ' Kory O’More,’ which is full of the broadest Irish humour, mi.\ed with boauti- 
fUl imagery, and the rich fruits of a tiuly poetical mind "—John Bull. 


THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

Second Edition. In Three Volumes, with numerous characteristic Illustrations, 

JACK BRAG. 

BY the:odore hook. esq. 

Author of *‘Sa VINOS and Doinos,” “ Ma.xw'ki.l,” &c. 

■' This work Is literally running over with ftin.”— Atheiupum. 

** We acknowledge our obligations to Mr. Hook for more than one burst of lAtignter over 
some of those accumulations of comic miseries wliich he showers upon his cliaracters as from 
a cornucopia^ with a prodigality of invention unt^jualled since the p»*Tseciitions^ with which the 
mlBchievouB ingenuity of Pickle assailed the untbrtunaie Pallet at tlie inn in I* landers. — 
Bdinhurffh DevieWt Aprils 18J7. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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XV[I. 

W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


ScroNb Edition. In Three Vols. post 8vo. revised, with a new Introduction, &c. 

CRICHTON. 

BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 

Author of “ Rookwood,” &c. 

A romance equally brilliant, interesting, and original .”—Literary Gazel/c. 

” A series ot scenes at once rapid, graphic, and imposing in tlieir movement. Mr. Ains¬ 
worth has many of the best qualities ofa romance-writer, and holds ilie mind in susjiense by 
scenes of peril and terror. ‘Crichton’ is the work of a man of genius.”— JiilinbttryA /terirw’, 
April, 1HS7. 

XVIII. 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

C O N C P: A L M E N T. 

A NOVEL. 

“ A novel of the very highest order of merit."— Scotsman. 

“ The characters in this nnvel are natural; the style lively, fluent, and spirited ; and the 
general tone of sentiment and feeling correct and elevated.”— Morniny Port. 

XIX. 

C APT Am CHAM IE R, R. N. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo, 

THE A R E T H U S A. 

A TALE OF THE SEA. 

BY CAI'TAIN CIIAMIER, R.N. 

Author of “ 13kn IJuai'f,” “ Thk Lifk of a Sailoii,” Ac. 

” One of the best sea novels .”—Literary Gazette. 

“By far tlie best of Captain Chaniicr's productions. It will take its rank .yard-arm and 
yard-arm alongside of any naval novel of the present day."— Metri^olilan Magaziue. 

XX. 

THE AUTHOR OF “ HAJJI BABA.’* 


In Thiee Volumes, post 8vo, 

ABEL A L L N U T T. 

. By J. MORIER, Esq. 

Author of%“ Zohrab,” “ Ilajji Baba,” “ Ajesha,” &c. 

“ A story of singular pathos, and simplicity.”—yf/AcufCttm. 

“ Pull of Hveiy and amusing sketches of life."—Edinburah lieview. 

“ The best novel that has appeared since the ‘ Helen’ of Miss Edgeworth, and one of the very 
best of its class in our language. It is a work of a very liigh order of merit, and entitles Mr. 
Morier to the first rank amongst living writers of fiction.”— 

XXI. 

MISS EDGEWORTH. 


Second Edition, hevised. Just published, in Three Volumes, post 8vo, 

HELEN: 

BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 

“ ‘ Helen ' is In erwybody’s hands. Miss Edgeworth is the most oecompHshed of living 
MOVeHsts .”—Qmrterly Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, 



NOVEI^ AND ROMANCES. 


* 

xxn. 

MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Secokd Editiok'. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with fifteen oharac- 
ristic Illustrations by Hervieu, 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 

JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 

OR SCENES ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 

Author of “Domestic Manners of the Americans,” “Paris and 
THE Parisians,” “ The Vicar of Wrexiiill,” &c. 

“ An exceedingly clever work."— Horning Herald. 

XXIII. 

Third Edition. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. with nine Illustrations, 

R A T T L I N THE REEFER. 

Edited by the Author of “ Peter Simple,” &c. 

" Uuitc worthy of a place on the same tier with ‘ Peter Simple.’"— John Bull. 

XXIV. 

EDITED BY LADY DACRE. 

Second Edition. In Three Volnnies, pt»st 8vo. 

TALES OF THE PEERAGE 
AND THE PEASANTRY. 

By the Author of “ The CuArEitON.” 

“ This work xtill not oiilj sati-sfy the expectations of the reader, lut greatly iiicrcohc the re- 
inil.ilioii 111 the author II tliK writer iiinsue the path (it fielinn as she haa lieguii, she will 
hi eoiiiu one of our most valuable coiiiriliutois to the hhrjry of novels "— AHae. 

XXV. 

EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, ESQ. 3f.P. 


Si'.toNo Editiox, iiEvisKD, WITH A N liw PiitrACE. In Three Volumes, jx)sl 8vo. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

By the Autlior of “ Eugene Araw,” “ Paul Cl»for»,” Ac. 

“ From IK) work of Mr. Bulwer’s have we risen with such adinfration of his genius. Prom 
the first moment the reader is uiironscioiisly involved in the story, and at iast he is swept 
onwards, w ithout power to stay Ills course, into that whirlpool of passion and of suffering 
with wliich It concludes."— Alhenreum. 

XXVI. 

Second Edition, revised, with New Songs, &c. and Illustrations 
by Georoe Cruikshank, 

In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

BEN BRACE, 

THE LAST OF NKLSON’S AGAMEMNONS. 

By the Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 

" One of the best—if not the beat—of the nautical novels wliich have yot appeared.’’—Tiww. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 




24 MISCELLANEOUS. 
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XXVIl. 

lu One Volume, foolscap 4to. wit|» 24 iPlAtes, engraved from Fresco Paintings at 

Pompeii, 24s. 

TALES AND FABLES 

BVOGIiSIEU BV VnX 

FRESCOES OF POMPEII. 

BY \V. B. I.E GUOS, KSQ. 

“ I'liis book Is rccommeiideii fu us by two qualities, each of tlicin of rare excelleiioe. The 
beauty, tbe ('raut tiiliiess, aiiii, abuvu all, the purity of the tlesij<ns, are full of cuarm and inte¬ 
rest. The atithoT Is an adniiraUe palmer at muderu manuers, and we could tind no compU- 
lueut too great lur these ' Kahles ' hi the class to whicn they pertain .”—Literary Gaxetie. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1 . 

THE SEA3fAX'S COAIPANJON. 


j New and CiiEAPrn Euition, in a neatly bound pticket volume, price 6s. 

ItHE NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE 
j FOR PREPARING SHIPS FUR SEA. 

BY LIEUT. CHARLES MARI’ELLI, R.N. 

A Blii])-dIetloiiary, in which all the operations of tigging and jireparing shliis for sea are 
concisely explained. It is t;dtn:r.aWy atr.insed under distinet heads, and the ex)>imiatiuns are 
gucii with great clearnebs.”--Jl/oiwiMO Hrruld. 

“ A in.-islerl) e.xposition of those coiuplex details on whicli th, (.(licieiiey ofonr ships depends. 
No naval oliieer should he without it as a vadc niecum, and li should tonii one of the cabin 
lihrary ot every yarht. Tbe Tairds of the Adniiraity showed ihclr high estiinatnni of this work 
by tbe most datterhig encumiums, as well as by tecuiuiucudiiig the jironiotion of its author ”— 

Unttad Stirvice Journal. 


MRS. CHILD’S NEW WORK. 

In One V^olumc, neatly bound, Price Ss. 6d. 

THE FAMILY NURSE; 

COMPANION OF THe'^FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE. 

BY MRS. L. M. CHILD. 

Author of " The Mot neii's Booh,” " Tut Fiii;t.AL I loestwinacc. 

EDITED BY AN EMINENT ENGLISH PHYSICIAN. 

“ The authoress of this useful little compendium, of what niay he appropriately termed house¬ 
hold physics, is already well known to must intclligeiil parents by her ‘ Frugal Housewife,' 

• Muthei’s Book,’ &c. The present wotk is of a sin.ilar description, and well calculated, from 
tlie numerous recipes it cvitams, to be of essential old in families. The perfect safety of 
everything here recommended is answered by the whole liavlng undergone the suiiervisiuii of 
an euiinent physician."—True .Van. 

HI. 

THE NATURALIS2"S ANNUAL. 

New and CuEAPtu Edition, in a neatly bound pocket volume, price 7». 6d. 
embellished with Twelve Jingraviiigs, 

THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS; 

OR, THE CALENDAR OF NATURE. 

BY WILLIAM AND MARY IIOWITT. . 

*' We recommend (bi« delightful work tu all lovers of nature. It is a jewel,'’ 

Blackv’oud'ti Magaxinr. 

“'Thia is equally a ,dr«-*ide IkkiV and an out-of-door Isiok—a volume whit-hgUtUI carry 
atutsbtite and d^ii^ht wherever it iHUietralus. it i» eminently calculated tu make thuwi who 
read H both wiser and Happier.’’— Allot. 


RICHARD EENTLEY, 



miscellaneous. 


MR. E. L. BULWER’S WORKS. 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 

Second Edition, revised, with New Preface, Three Volumes. 

II. 

EUGENE ARAM. 

In One Volume,'^jatly bound and embellished, Gi, 

m. 

PAUL CLIFFO*IlD. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6«. 

IV. 

ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 

Fourtli Edition, revised. Two Volumes, post 8vo. 

MR. MORIER’S ORIENTAL ROMANCES. 

I. 

Second Edition, in Three Volumes, post Bvo. 

A YES HA, THE MAID OF KARS. 

“ A l)ijou of a novel. The Interest of the novel is kept up with equal intensity to the very 
last wonl. The feeling experienced on reaching the end is one of regret that the narrative had 
not extended to a couple of volumes more.”— Times. 

Also, by the same A uthor. 

II. 

In Ono Volume, neatly bound and embellished, (is. 

ZOHRAB, THE HOSTAGE. 

HI. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 

HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 

IV. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6.v. 

HAJJI BABA IN ENGLAND. 

• _ 

MR. BECKFORD’S WORKS. 

ITALY, WITH SKETCHES OF SPAIN A-ND PORTUGAL. 

Third Edition, in Two Volumes, %vo. 

n. 

AN EXCURSION TO THE MONASTERIES OF 
ALCOBACA AND BATALHA. 

In 8to. price 10«. 6d. with a Fine Portrait of Mr. Beckfoid. 

III. 

VATHEK, AN ARABIAN TALE. 

In One Volume, neatly bound and embellished, 6s. 

VATHEK, in tlie Original French, price 5s. 

IV. 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY 
PAINTERS. 

A New Edition, in a pocket volume, price 3«. 6d. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 



ELEGANT LITERARY PRESENTS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 

lo neat pocket volumes, price 6s. each, printed and embellished with Enp;ravings, 
uniformly with the ‘ Waverley Novels,’ any of which may be had separately 
(containing a complete work in all but four instances). 

THE STANDARD NOVELS 

AND ROMANCES. 

(THE CHEAPEST LIBRARY OP ENTERTAINMENT POBLISHED.) 

WHICH HOW COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS OP Till: POI,I.OWIHQ 

MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN NOVELISTS: 

HOPE, BECKFORD, MISS AUSTEN, COOPER, BULWER, MRS. BRUNTON, 
GODWIN. THEODORE HOOK, MISSES LEE, MORIER, MADAME DE STAEL, 
MANZONI, BANIM, VICTOR HUGO, MRS. INCHBALD, MRS. SHELLEY, 
GALT, MRS. GORE, HORACE WALPOLE. SCHILLER. MISSES PORTER. 
GRATTAN, GLEIG, WASHINGTON IRVING, HORACE SMITH, 

M. G. LEWIS, CHATEAUBRIAND. MAXWELL, 

AINSWORTH, JAMES, PEACOCK, &c. 


Vol. Vol 

1. The Phot, % Cooper. 33. The BonriEREiis, bp Cooper. 

2 . Caleb Williams, {i^ Gudwtn. .31. Evoehe Aram, /iu/Mvr. 

3. The Spv, bg Cooper. 3S. Maxwell, bg Theodore Hook, 

i. Thaudevs op Warsaw, bg Miss Jane 30 Water Witch, Cooper. 

Porter. 37. Muthers & Daucuters, by Mrs. Gore. 

j 5. St. Leoh, bg Godwin. 3S. The Bkavu, by Cooper. 

! (i. Last OP THE Mohicahs, fty Coo;M>r. 30. The Heiress og linvaKs , by Grattan. 

1 and 8. The Scottish Cuieps, bg Mhs dO. Red Rover, by Cooper. 

Jane Porter. Jl. Vathek, by Beckjord; Castle op 

9. Fraskehsteih, by Mrs. Shelley; and 0 thauto,'J/. IFu/^ole,'and Bravo 

Ghost Seek, Vol. I. bg Schiller. or Venice,'*# M. G. Lewu. 

10. Rdgab Huntlt, by Brockdeie Brown; 42. The Couktrt Curate. *# G/ci#. 

and Conclusion of Ghost Seek. 43. The Bethotiieu, by Manzoni. 

11. Huhcarian Brothers, by Mias A. M. 44. Hajji Baba, *# Afortor, 

Porter . 45, IIaiji Baba im Eholand, *# AfonVr. 

12 and 13. CanterburtTales, 40. The Paksom's Daughter, hj Theodore 

Lee. Hook. 

14. The Pioneers, hy Cooper. 47. Paul Clippord, by Btilwer. 

U). Selp Control, by Mrs. Brunion. 48. The Younger Son, by (’apt. Ttelateny. 

Ifi. Discipline, by Mrs. Brunlon. 49. The Alhambra, by U'ashinyloa Irriag; 

17. The Prairie, ti# Cooper. The Last up the Abencerhagus, 

18 and 19. The Pastor's Fire-side, by by Chateaubriand , and The Invo- 

Miss Jane Porter. iuntary Prophet, by Horace Smith. 

20. Lionel Lincoln, *jr Cooper. 50. The Headsman, 5# Cooper. 

21. Lawrif. Todd, 51 and .52. Anastasius. 6#//ope. . 

22. Fleetwood, ft# OodK’in. 53. Darn lev. by James. 

23. Sense AND Sensibility, ft# Afue.Aae/e». 54. Zohrab, ft# ,1/orier. 

24. CoRiNNE, ft# Madame de Staei. .55. Heidenm auek, ft# Cooper. 

25. Tissrt A, by Miss Austen. bli. De L’Orme, ft# James. 

2C. Simple Story, and Nature and Art, 57. Headlong Hall, Nightmare Abbet, 
by Mrs. Inehbatd. Maid Marian, and Crotchet Cas- 

27. Manspield Park, ft# miss Austen. tle, ft# Peacock. 

28. Northahoer Abbey, anlft Persuasion, 58. Trevelyan, by the Author of "A Mar 

by Miss Austen. riage in High Life." 

29. The Smpgoikr, ft# Banim. 59. Philip Augustus, by James. 

30. Pride and Phejomce, ft#Jlf««»^ae/e«. 60. Rookwood, by Ainsworth. 

31. Stories op Waterloo, by Maxwell. fil. Henry Masterton, byJames. 

32. The Hunchback op Notre Dams, ft# 

PietoT Hugo. 

The following popular Works will shortly be published in the Series. “ Captain Blake of the 
Rides; or, My Life.” and “The Wild Sports of (he West,” hy Maxwell; “Ayesha," by the 
Author of “ Hajji Baba“ The Life of a Sailor," by Capt. Chamier, See. each novel complete 
in one volume. These will be succeeded by other productions of the best living novelista. 

The Works which form “THESrANDAiiD Novels," lieing the exclusive Copyright 
of Mu. Bentlbv, can only lie procured in that Series, which ti wholly unconite^d 
with any other CgUeciion Novels whatever , 

“ This chosp «ttd elsgant Library of Entertainment must eiuure a prodigious suoeess, for it 
is wouderfnUy convenient and wonderfully cheap. We have seen no work more attractive in 
eveiy way.*'—Lllcrar# Oanetie. 

“ We know of no regent work that deaerve.s so hearty an encouragement from the great body 
ofRnglish readers. Fmm the drst issue to the present moment we have never ceased to 
recommend the ‘ Standard Novels,’—it is an unrivalled series of modern works of Action.” 

Atienseum. 



Jan. BENTLEY’S ADVERTISEB. 1838. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 

PUBLISHED BY 

JOHN HARRIS, 

CORNER OF ST. P A U l’ S CHURCHYARD. 


PAUL PRESTON’S VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND REMARKABLE ADVEN¬ 
TURES. With numerouH illustrative Woodcuts. 45. (iri. half-bound, 16mo. 

Extract vbom Coxtentb. —Paul I'leston's account of hidlself and Parents. Frank Berkeley. How- 
ton Well. Ragged Roland. Frank goes to Mewfoundland Visits Ireland. Taking a Shark Sauors 
Stories. Sketches of Ireland. A Storm. Ship on Fire. Account of a Ship swallowed up by the Mael- 
stroom. Arrival at Gotten burg. Adventure with a Bear. Forest on Fire. Lapland. Northern Lights- 
Modes of Travelling. Petersburgh. A terrible scene in the Woods with Russian Robbers. Paul and 
Frank go on board a King's Ship. Ben Bloxidge and Patrick O’Grady. The Yarn aliout the Serpent. The 
strange Tale of the Hippopotamus Holland and the Netherlands. Old Chasg^ and the Siege of Antwerp. 
Paul and Frank boat up the Rhine. Switzerland. The Chamois Hunters. Village of Martigny. Monks 
of La Trappe. Fearful Precipice. Ascent of Mont Blanc. France. Adventure with a Wolf. Spam. 
Battle between the French, and the Spaniards and Portuguese. The Portuguese Marshal and the wound¬ 
ed Sergeant. Madrid. A Bull-tight. The Andalusian Banditti. Paul and Frank embark for Greec*-. 
The Sergeant’s Story. His Adventures in the South Seas, Frank goes to Italy. Paul Preston lands in 
(Jrcece. Athens. Attacked by Pirates on the Archipelago. Frank joins Paul Preston at Athens Con¬ 
stantinople. Dance of Dervishes. Alexandria. Paul and Frank sail up the Nile. A Giraffe Hunt. Re¬ 
turn to Alexandria. Embark for Gibraltar. 

THE JUVENILE RAMBLER ; or. Sketches and Anecdotes of the People of varimis 
f'ountries, witli Views and Descriptions of the Principal Uities of the World, and other 
Illustrations. lUrno. cloth, 35. (id. 

SCENES OF tOMAIEUCE BY IiAND AND SEA; or, “Where does it come 
from answered. By the late Rev, ISAAC TAYLOR. A New Edition, with 03 En¬ 
gravings. 9.V. half-hound. By the same Author, 

SCENES IN EUROPE AND ASIA, for the Amusement and Instruction of little 
Tarry-sit-Home Travellers. With 91) Engravings, and 2 Alaps. 8s. half-bound, 12mo. 

SCENES IN AFRICA AND AAIERICA. With 90 Engravings, and 2 Maps. 
Price 85. half-bound, l2mo. 

BEGINNINGS OF BRITISH BIOGRAPHY ; being the Lives of One Hundred 
Persons eminent in English History. Illustrated with 48 Engravings. 7s. Gd. half-hound. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY, chronologically arranged, from 
the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria. Fourth Edition, with 
Engravings. 7s. Od. half-bound, 12mo.-By tlie same Author, 

STORIES FROM ANCIENT HISTORY. Seventli Edition. Price 7*. (W- Mf- 
huand, 12mo. 

STORIES FROAI AlODERN HISTORY'. Fifth Edition. 7s. 6d. half-bound, 12mo. 

TRUE STORIES FROAI THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated with 
12 Engravings. Fourth Edition, Price 45. half-bound, 12mo. 

OUTLINES OF IRISH HISTORY ; written for tlio^Use of Young Persons. Se¬ 
cond Edition, with Engravings. Price 4.'!. Gd. ^ 

CIOSAIORAAIA.—The Alanners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
descrilied. By J. Aspin. New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Price 4.s. Gd. 
plain, and 65. coloured. 

STORIES SELECTED FROM THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. M'ith Engrav¬ 
ings. Price 45. half-bound, Itimo. 

STORIES OF EDWARD AND HIS LITTLE FRIENDS. With 16 Steel En¬ 
gravings. Price 5s. half-lmund, 18mo. 

THE PICTURESQUE PRIAIER ; or. Useful Matter made Pleasing Pastime. By 
the Rev. W. Fletcher. New Bditiou, with upwards of 100 Woodcuts. Price 2s. 6(1. in 
cloth, 16mo. 

THE BOY’S FRIEND; or, the Maxims of a Cheerful Old Man. Second Edition, 
with Woodcuts. Price 3s. Gd. half-bound. 

KEY TO KNOWLEDGE; or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly Explain¬ 
ed, by a Alother. Ninth Edition. With numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. in cloth, 16mo. 

ANECDOTES OF KINGS, SELECTED FROAI HISTORY; or, Gertrude’s Sto- 
ries for Children. 12 Engravings. Price 3.v. 6d. in cloth. 
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CORPORATION OF THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 

EstabKslied by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720, 

FOB FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Offices—ID, Birdiin Lane, Cornhill, and 10, Regent Street. 


John Clark Powell, Esq. Governor. 

Abel Chaptban, Esq. Suit-Governor. 

JeAiu Hillersdon, Esq. Deputy-Governor. 
DIUECTOBS. 


Robert Allen, Esq. ■ 

George Barnes, Esq. 

Henry Bianshard, Esq. 

John Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Edward Burmester, Esq. 
Henry Cayley, Esq. 

Aaron Chapman, Esq. M.P. 
Robert Coteswortit, Esq. 

John Deffell, Esq. 

Richard Drew, Esq. 

John Fnrse, Esq. 

George Henry Gibbs, Esq. 


Edwin Gower, Esq. 

Edward Haruage, Esq. 
Robert King, Esq. 

William King, Esq. 

Alfred Latham, Esq. 

John Ord, Esq. 

John Plummer, Esq. 

Daniel Stephenson, Esq. 
Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
James Williams, Esq. 
Lestoek Peach Wilson, Ewj. 
Henry Woodfall, Esq. 


Peraons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation have the choice of two plans : 

The one entitling them to an annual Abatement of Premium after five years’ payment; 

The other at a lower fixed rate witlioiit Abatement. 

The leading features which distinguish the first of these plans from those (ff all other 
liife Assurance Offices are, that the bu8iue.>s is carried on by the Corjioration without any 
charge for management tieing deducted from the profits, and that the Assured are exempt 
from all liahiiity of partnership. 

Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £lO(t for the whole jKjriod of any 
Single Life, under the plan entitling the Assured to an Abatement of Premium: 


Age. 

Premium 

Age. ; 

Premium 

Age, 

Premium. 

Age. 

Premium. | 

i(i 




31 

2 

13 

1 


4 

1 

9 

61 

7 

10 

0 

17 




32 

a# 

14 

3 


4 

5 

0 

62 

7 

17 

1 

18 




33 

o 

15 

6 


4 

8 

6 

63 

8 

4 

10 

10 




34 

2 

16 

11 


4 

12 

2 

64 

8 

13 

1 

20 

2 

4 

3 

35 

2 

18 

4 


4 

16 

1 

65 

9 

1 

11 

21 

2 

5 

0 

36 

2 

ID 

11 

51 

0 

0 

3 

66 

9 

11 

3 

22 

2 

b 

8 

37 

3 

1 

7 

52 

5 

4 

6 

67 

10 

0 

9 

23 

2 

0 

3 

38. 

3 

3 

3 


5 

8 

0 

68 

10 

10 

9 

24 

2 

6 

10 

39 

i ^ 

5 

1 


5 

13 

.3 

6!) 

11 

1 

4 

2t> 

2 

7 

8 

40 

3 

7 

0 


5 

17 

9 

70 

11 

12 

6 

2» 

2 

8 

2 

41 

3 

9 

0 

bC 

6 

2 

6 





27 

2 

0 

0 

42 

3 

11 

2 

57 

6 

7 

4 





28 

2 

0 

11 

43 

3 

13 

7 

58 

6 

12 

5 





20 

2 

10 

1! 

44 

3 

16 

1 

59 

6 

17 

10 





30 

2 

11 

11 

45 

3 

18 

9 

60 

7 

3 

8 






The Abatement of Premium for the year 1838. on Policies of five yean’ standing, under 
the first of the above plans is £51 l^s. 'Ad. per cent. 


'fhe future Annual Abatement must vary according to the success of this branch of tlio 
Corporatann’s bpidaesM. 


In the Fire Departnmt, Awsorances are effected at the lowest rates. 

A w e n ito t ice daily, itmtk Ten till Four, at both Offices, where Prospectuses and every 
itjerauftiah may be obtained* 

JOHN LAURENCE iiecretary. 
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IMPORTANT PERIODICAL WORKS 

IN CUUKSE OP PUBLICATION 

BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., LUDGATE STREET. 

AND TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

L—T HE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Pubitahed in Monthly Pahts, price la. fid. forming every four montha a Volume, price 7a. Cd. bound in 
cliilli. It ia alao isaued in Numbisbs, price One Penny, wbich are on sale concurrently with the issue of 
the Parts. Copiously illustrated with Wood cuts. 

Nine Volumes of this Worh liave been publiabcd, and tile Tenth will be published on the 13thol January. 
The PuNHY CYCLUFAtni A will not e.ccec<2 Tteenly Volmnet in the whole; and the rate at which it is now is 
sued,—namely, 'J'hreo Volumes annually,—will bring the Wegh to a conclusion in little more than Tlircc 
Years. 

It is intended on the 1st of January, 1838, to re-issue the Pesnv Cyclopaidia in MONTHLY HALF 
VOLUMES, price Three SkUtinga eiteh. By this arrangement new Subsciibers, by a moderate periodical 
outlay, wJI be cuabled to complete the Work simultaneously wiili tlie Purcliasers of the current EUitiuu. 

II.—T HE PENNY MAGAZINE 
OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Published in Weekly Nombehs, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, price SiNpeuce. 'The Sixth 
Volume will be published on the 1st of January, 1838. 

Tlie price of the First Volume is 6s. bd. in cloth: the other Volumes, 7a. 6d. each. 

IIL—T HE PICTORIAL BIBLE: 

BEING THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, ACCORDING TO THE 

AUTHORIZED VERSION, 

Illustrated with many Hundred Wood-cnia, representing the Historical Events, after the most celchraleil 
Pictures: tile Landscape Scenes Itom Original Drawings, or from Authentic Engtatings; and the subjects 
111 Natural History, of Costume, and of Antiquities, from tlie best SnuriNis. To whicli are added, Origiiial 
Notes, chieliy explanatory of the Engravings, and of sneb passages connected with the History, Geography, 
Natural History, and Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures as ce<|uire ubservation. The PtCTuniAL Bible 
is issued in Monthly Parts, price 2j. and lii Weekly Numbers, price 6cf. 

Two Volumes of the Pictorial Bible have been conipleted. The First includes RUTH, price 17 j. 6(L 
liaiidsiimely bound in cloth. Tlie Second includes ISAIAH, price One Pound, unilunuly bound. The 
I'liird Volume wili complete tiie Work. 

IV.—THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

This portion of the Pictorial Bible will be Issued separately, and will be completed in Six Monthly 
Parts, the iirst of which appeared on the Isi of December, price ia. The Volume will contain about Two 
ilujidied Wood-cuts. 

V.—THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND: 

BEING A HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE AS WELL AS A HISTORY OF 

THE KINGDOM. 

Illustrated with many Hundred Woad-cula of Monumental Itccords, Coins, Civil and Militarv Costume. 
Domestic Buildings, Furniture, and Urnaments ; Cathedrals, and other works of Arcliitecture; bports, and 
other Illustrations ot Manners: Meci.anical Inventions, Portraitb of Eiuineut Petsans, and Uemarkablu 
Historical Scenes. 

The Pictorial History of England is published in Monthly Parts, price 2*. and in Weekly 
Numbkrs, price Od. and will be completed in Throe sujier-rojuJ Octavo Volumes, .Miiular to those of the 
Pictorial Bible. The Work, in mlditiun to its Wood-cuts, will contain about as much letter-press a,s 
*l'wenty cuinmun Outuvii V'olumcs of Four Hundred Fogcscacli. The First Volume will be published on the 
13tli of January, 1838, price 2‘1«. cloth. 

VI.—THE PICTORIAL EDITION OF THE BOOK 
OF COMMON PRApt'Ell. 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Common 1’rayer will form a Companion Volume to the' Pictorial 
Bible:’ and the Publishers beg to slate, that whilst it is their design to produce one of tlie most splendidly 
illustrated Books which has appeared in this or any other country, they are anxious to oiler an tuition of 
our Liturgy, which in its Annotations shall be found as useful and unexceptiuiiablc a.> the Nuies to the Bible 
which they are publishing with such signal success. It is obvious that the Aiinotatioiis and Iritjudiictory 
Matter to the Commoii Prayer should be written by a Clergyman of tlie Cliuich of England ; and they aie 
tortunate in having been able to coulide this department to the Uev. H. Btebbiiig, Minister of St. Jamc.s's 
Eldscopal Chapel, Hampstead Road. The total number of Engravings in tiie Piciurial Edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer will be about Six Hundred. 

published in Monthly Farts, price 2a. 6d. each, to form a Companion Volume to the Pictorial 
Biblb. 

Vll.—On the 1st of January, 1838, will be published, price Five SbiUings, the First Fart of a 

QUARTO EDITION OP 

THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; 

to be oMBpleted in Sixteen Month ly Farts, forming Four Handsome Volumes. 

The Proprietors of the ‘ Pioiorial Bible ’ have been induced to undertake a Quarto Edition (to correspond 
with Mant and D'Oyiy’s, Scott’s, and other Bibles,) at the urgent request of many Correspondents, who aia 
anxious tliat the Notes, whose vidue has been universally recognised as forming in themselves a Library 
for the Religious Student, should be printed in a larger type. The Text will, of course, be proportionately 
larger. The aRerations in this Edition wiU be limited lo a few Correctioiis, the Engravings will be the 
same, W<1 the ImpnessiObt in every respect as excellent as those of the Original Edition. 
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NEW WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 

CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., LUDGATE STREET. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, Third President of the 

United States, With parts of his Correspondence never Itefore published, and Notices 
of his Opinions on Questions of Civil Government, National Policy, and Constitutional 
I,iaw. By George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. Two Volumes, 8vo. price 28«. with a Portrait. 

THE BOOK OF HUMAN CHARACTER. By Chaules Bucke, 
Author of On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature." Two Volumes, 
fcp. 12ii. 

THE BOOK OF TABLE TALK. In Two Volumes, fcp. 8vo. price 12*'. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HEALTH; or, an Exposition of the Physical 

and Mental Constitution of Man, with a View to the Promotion of Human Loi^evity 
and Happiness. By Southwood Smith, M.D., Ph^'sician to the London Fever Hos¬ 
pital, to the Eastern Dispensary, and to the Jews’ Hospital. Two Volumes, illustrated 
with several Hundred Woodcuts. Price 1». each, bound in cloth. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN HISTORY, from the British Mu¬ 

seum and the State Paper Office. By Frederick Vox Rauuer. 

Vol. I. Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots. 

Vol. II. Frederick II. and bis Times- 

Each Volume, with a Portrait, post 8vo. price lOi. Gd. 

THE PROGRESS of the NATION, in its various SOCIAL and 
ECONOAIICAL RELATIONS, from the be^nning of tlie Nineteenth Century to the 
present time. By G. R. Porter, E.sq. (Sections I. and II.— Population and Pro¬ 
duction.) In I2mo. price Ts. 6d. bound in dotii- 

Section-s III. Interchange, and, IV. Revenue, are in the Press. 

THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT of the POOR LAW COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS for ENGLAND and WALES; together with Appendices A. B. and C, 
Price 4i. cloth. 

The First and Second Annual Reports are constantly kept on sale. 

MR. NICHOLLS’ FIRST and SECOND REPORTS to the SECRE¬ 
TARY of STATE for the HOME DEPARTMENT ON POOR LAWS IN IJtB- 
LAN D. Price 3s. Gd. cloth. 

THE PARISH AND THE UNION ; or, the Poor and the Poor Laws 

finder the Old System and the New. 8vo. price 3». Gd. cloth. 

SELF-FORMATION; or, the Histoky of an iNnivim/Ai. Mind: in¬ 
tended as a Guide for the Intellect through Difficulties to success. By a Fellow of a 
College. Two Volumes, p()s|^8vo. 18s. 

THE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By David Booth, 

Author of the Analytical Dictionaty." 12mo. price 6«. cloth. 

. THE PHILOSOPHY of the EYE: being a familiar Exposition of its 
Mechanism, and of the Phenomena of Vision, with a View to the Evidence of Design. 
By John Walker., Author of the “ Principles of Ophthalmic Surgery,” liccturer on 
the Eye in the Manchester Royal School of Anatom v and Medicine, and one of the Surgical 
Officers of the Manchester Eye Institution, &c. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. Gd. doth. 

ENGLISH PLEASURE CARRIAGES; their Origin, History, Va¬ 
rieties, Matmrab; CoBstroctihn, Defects, Improvements, and Capabilities; with an Ana¬ 
lysis of the Construction Of Common Roads and Railroads, and the public Vehicles used 
on them; tt^tber with Descriptions of new Inventions. Illustrated by numerous De- 
for the use of Chrriage Purchasers and Constructors. By William Bridges 
Adams. Post 8vo. price 15«. 

SKETCHES of POPULAR TUMULTS; illustrative of the Evils of 

Seem Ignorance. 12mo. price 7*- 
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FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM TABLE. 


THE MOST SPLENDID BOOK OF THE SEASON. 

Ill super-royal Quarto, containing Thirty Plates, bound in Morocco, 

Price Two GKiineas, 

THE HIMALAYA TOURIST; 

Comprising Thirty Views of Scenery in India, principally among the Himalaya Mountains, 
from Drawings on the spot, by Lieut. G. F. IViiite, of the 31st Regiment. 

EDITED BY MISS EMMA BO BERTS. 

" Their fidelity, their pictutesqae beauty, their ma|;iiiflcence, arc so perfectly preserved, that the spectator 
seems, when he has closed the volume, to have traversed these ‘ wonders of liid,’ from the Ganges to the 
Jumna, and visited the sacred sources of these mighty streams. There are the natives basking on the 
sunny banka, whilst sumptuous, fairy-looking vessels navigate the flood, there are the fortrcss-croaned 
hills, and the warrior-encampment beiow, with its coursers, its camels, and its elephants; there is the 
fakeer's fane, and the simple Hindu at worship; there are the extraordinary trees of the eastern, clime— 
almost a forest in a single tree; there is the frightful pass, and yonder the terrific alps which seem to frown 
a sterner prohibition on the mortal who would dare to enter; there is the temple, there the ghaut, there the 
cavalcade, the cupolaed city, the extended plain, the bridge of swinging tope, the heights of everlasting 
snow, the stupendous waterfall—in short, there U every form and variety of Oriental nature embodied by 
art, and made distinctly and beautifully obvious to the European sense."— Literary Gazette. 

sSYRIA, THE HOLY LAND, ASIA MINOR, &c. ILLUSTRATED; 

containing Tliirty-seven Views, drawn from nattire, by W. H. Bahtlett ; with Histo¬ 
rical and Topographical Descriptions by Johk Caiine, Esq. Quarto, handsomely bound. 
One Guinea. 

SCOTLAND and the WAVERLEY NOVELS Illustrated; containing 

Thirty-one Engravings, from Drawings by J. M. Turner, Esq. &c. &c. and Fifteen 
('.omic Illustrations by George Lruiksiiank ; with Descriptions by the Rev. G. N. 
Wright, M.A. Quarto, handsomely bound, 21*. 

ITALY, SWITZERLAND, and FRANCE Illustrated; containing Forty- 

six Engravings, from Drawings by Prout and Harding ; with Descriptions in English 
and French, by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Quarto, handsomely tiound, price 21*. 

The LAKE and MOUNTAIN SCENERY, CASTLES, &c. of WEST¬ 
MORELAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND: contain¬ 
ing upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, from Drawings on the spot by Thomas 
Aleom, Esq.; with Desbriptions by Thomas Rose. Three quarto volumes, handsomely 
bound, 21*. each. 

DEVONSHIRE and CORNWALL Illustrated; a Series of upwards of 
One Hundred and Forty Views, drawn from nature, by Thomas Ati,OH and W. H. 
Bartlett ; with Descriptions by Messrs. Bbitton and BAYLEY. Quarto, handsomely 
half-bound in morocco, il. 2*. 

IRELAND Illustrated ; containing Eighty-oife Views, drawn from na¬ 
ture, by S. Petrie, Esq.; with Descriptions by the Rev; G. N. Wright, M.A. Quarto, 
handsomely half-bound in morocco, price One Guinea^ 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS (Illustrations of): a Series of 
Fourteen Engravings, from Drawings by Turner, Melville, and Derby : with a Life 
of Bunyan by Jo.siah Conder ; and Extracts from the Work, descriptive of the subjects 
represented, by Berkaro Barton. Quarto, handsomely bound, price 10*. 

The DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK; containing Thirty-si-x highly- 
finished Engravings ; with Poetical Illustrations by L. E. L. Quarto, handsomely bound, 
21 *. 

The EASTER GIFT, by L. E, L. ; containing Fourteen Engravings of 
Sacred Subjects, from Paintings by Sir T. Lawrence, Carlo Dolci, Rembrandt, 
&c. &c. ^und in silk, price 7s. 

The CHRISTIAN KEEPS AKE, by the Rev. W. Ellis ; containing 
Sixteen Engravings, elegantly bound in morocco, price 15s. 

London Fisher, Son, & Co. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


“ The earth again has gone its destined course 


A NEW YEAR is an epocha in our lives that forms an interesting sub- 
ject for reflection to the millions who people the civilised globe. But by none per¬ 
haps is the birth of another child of Time hailed with fonder enthusiasm than by the happy 
subjects of this realm. 

New Year’s Eve !—How many happy associations are connected with its mention ! 

« 

Oh ! the merry New Year I the merry New Year 1 
The church bells are ringing their tones far and near; 

The heart hoping fondly must hail the glad chime 
That welcomes another fair era to Time ! 

While all are thus indulging in the exuberance of gaiety, and general congratulations 
are going their periodical round, it would be ungrateful indeed if Messrs. ROWLAND 
and SON failed to avail themselves of so favourable an opportunity to return their sincere 
thanks to a discriminating and liberal Public for its marked extensix^e approbation and pa. 
tronage of Messrs. R.’s celebrated “ Consen^ators of Beauty ” throughout the past year. 

At no period should youth and mattirity be more glowing and redolent of charm than 
at the present, when all hearts become attuned to the gaiety and festivity of the jocund 
and exhilarating season, and when Friendship and Affection alike seek to inspire admira¬ 
tion in the congenial circle. Then it is that the esteemed “ Auxiliaries and Conservators 
of Female Loveliness ” become carefully consulted, and 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 

shows its transcendent virtues, and renders even a sallow skin as white and as soft as the 
down of the cygnet, while a tinge of the delicate rose-bud hue establishes the uUimaium of 
perfection in the Face, Arm, Ha.vd, and Neck. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 

wliose cultivative and decorative powers, sanctified by the names and testimonials of the 
great and good,” never fails of creating and sustaining strengtli and elegance in the 
Hair: nor iieat nor cold can destroy or deteriorate where this Oil exists to protect and 
cherish. Its sweet rosy hue and perfume is not more refresliing to the olfactory iierv'cs, 
tlian the effects of its liappy qualities becoming convincing to the mind. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

oa 

PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

whidt, used carefully for any fangth of period, expels all caries from the Teeth, or disease 
from the Gums; stimulates thel^rowth of these organs in youjth, and eventually realises a 
set of /m white Teeth, and, above all, that greatest of blessings, a pure and untainted 
breath I 

Messrs. Rowland and Son, before they close this Address, feel it an incumbent duty 
to the Public to hold forth this 


CAUTION. 

That, in common justice, they cannot be answerable for the fernicioits and ruinous 
consequences resulting from the use of “ Base Counterfeits ” of their celebrated produc¬ 
tions. They have htS reasons, more than once, to lament a neglect of this ” Caution ” 
on the part of “ Purchasersin consequence of which, they respectfully solicit attention, 
on purchasing, tn? be particular in inquiring for “ ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” 
and to observe thidr name and addriss, in red, on tiie wrapper, thus; 

A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden. 

(Countersigned) ALEX. ROWLAND, 

And Ml the KALFDOR and ODONTO the name and address is on the Government 
Stomp. 


%• Be sure to ask for “ Rowland’s.” 
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Tills day is published, in 3 Vols. post 8vo. Price 27*. 

^NGLO-INDIA, Social, Moral, and Political ; being a Collection of 
Papers from the Asiatic JouaNAL. 

Published by Wm. H. Allev, and Co., 7, Leadenhall Street. 

This day is pulilished, 1 Vol. 8vo. Price 15«. cloth. 

JLLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY and PRACTICES of the THUGS 

. l^PIA, with some account of the Proffress made by the Government of India in 
their Suppression. 

London; Wm. H. Allen and Co., licadenhall Street. 

UODGSON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN^LIBRARY, No7~9, ’Gre.Tt 

Marylebone Street. 

Terms to the Library. 

The Year £5 ii 0 | llalf Yeai £3 3 0 | Quarter £1 1C 0 

Subscrihers to this Library, whether resident in town or country, receive the immediate 
pemsal of all NEW BOOKS, with whirh it is extensively supplied. 

A SPACIOUS READING-ROOM, 

upon an improved plan, lias been added, possessing superior and exclusive advantages. 
Terms, £3 3». the year. 

THE ANNUALS for 1B38. 

Also an infinite variety of Repositories, Dinrir-s, Almanacs, and Pocket hooks, in plain, 
neat, and elepint bindings, and the various departments of bookselling, stationery, book¬ 
binding, and newspaper agency, are concentrated in this establishment. 


RECENT DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Preparing'for Piililicatioii, iu Two Volumes, demy 8vo, 

THE JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION 

INTO THE 

INTERIOll OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, 

FITTED OFT, IN 1 HY 

“ THE CAPE pF GOOD HOPE ASSOCIATION FOR 
EXPLORING CENTRAL AFRICA.” 

Comprising an Authentic Narrative of the Travels and Discoverie.s of tlie E.xpedition ; 
an Account of the Manners and Cusimns of the Native Tribes, and of the Natural Pro- 
fluctioiis. Aspect, and Physical Capabilities of the Country. 

Illustrated by a 3Iap and numerous Plates of African Scenery, and of the Dresses, 
Weapons, Dances, Religious Ceremonies, &c. of the Natives. 

BY ANDREW S31ITH. ftl.P? ’ 

Surgeon to the Forces, and Director of the Ex}>edition. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

To hi' pubhihett under the Anthoritp of Government, 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

OP THE 

ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

Comprising Figures of all the New Species of Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes 
obtained during tlie recent Expedition, with letter-press Descriptions, and a Summary 
of African Zoology. 

The whole of th® Plates will be engraved in the highest style of art, from the Original 
Drawings t^en expressly for this Work, and beautifully coloured after nature. 

_ This Publication will be issued in Parts, royal 4to. siiee ; and it is expected that tlie 
First Part will be ready for publication in March 1838. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 85, Cornhill. 
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A Certain CURE for CORNS and BUNIONS.-ALLINGHAM’S 

ROTTERDAM CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the 
first application. The universally-acknowledged efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, and 
never-failing remedy for the speedy and certain core of Corns and Bunions, however 
obstinate and long standing, induces the proprietor of this highly-important chemical 
discovery to caution the public against base and spurious imitations, injurious in their 
effects, and most dangerous to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent 
pretences of others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received testimo¬ 
nials of its benefidal effects from the most respectable families in the kingdom. The 
genuine has the signature of “ .1. A. Sharwood ” on tl»e outside wrapper.—Sold at 55, 
Bishopsgate Street Wiihotit; and by appointment, by Sanger, 150, & Chandler, 7®, 
Oxford Street; and most medicine venders. 

~~ AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS AND LIVER C03IPLAINTS, Ac. &c. 

TN every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S CA¬ 
MOMILE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, DistnrWd Sleep, Violent Pal¬ 
pitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, Arc. They are mild in their operation, 
safe under any circumstances, and thousands of J’ersons can now bear testimony t<) tlie 
lienefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at Is', l^d., 2.'i. fW. and 1 Is. each, in 
every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an Imitation. _ 




A. B. SAVORY and SONS liave the pleasure to submit the prices of the following 
Patterns of Silver Tea and Coffee Services, nltich have been generally approved. The 
form of either is new and elegant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel. 



COTTAGE PATTERN. 



OZ. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Silver Tea Pot with fancy flower 

23i. 

.. 12 

0 

0 

" Susar Basin, gilt inside... 

12i 

.. C 

10 

n 

" Milk Ewer, ditto . 

8i- 

.. 4 

10 

0 

" Coffee Pot. 

29 . 

.. 15 

0 

0 

The Set complel 

le..... 

.£38 

6 

0 



RICHLY CHASED KING’S PATTERN. 

oz. £ s. d. 

Silver Tea Pot, with fancy flower 25 ... 12 0 0 

" Sugar Basin, gilt inside... 14 ... 7 10 0 

" Cnsnin Ewer, ditto. 10 ... 5 10 0 

* Coffeepot. »0 ... 15 0 0 



MELON PATTERN. 


oz; £ s. (1. 

Silver Tea Pot, fancy orimment 24 ... 12 6 0 


" Sugar Uasin. gilt inside . 12 ... 7 2 0 

" Milk Ewer, ditto . 4 I(i fi 

" Coffee Pot . 2.0 .. I.") 6 6 


The Set roinpU'tc.12 6 



BOUQUET PATTERN. 

oz. £ e. d. 

Silver Tea Pot, with fancy flower 22 ..13 4 0 

" Sugar IWin, gilt inside... 12J... 8 00 

" Cream Ewer, ditto. 9},.. 6 60 

" Coffee Pot. 26|.” Id 11 0 


The Set complete.£40 0 0 | The Set complete.£44 1 0 

A variety of upwards of fifty different Patterns of Silver Tea and Coffee Services may 
be selected from, varying from the plainest or the most richly embossed. 


Aj B. SAVORY and SONS, Manufocturinj? Silversmiths, 14 , Cornhill. 
London, opposite the Bank of England. 
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Splendidly Illustrated Edition. 

Just published, Price Kis. doth, Vol. I. 

T)ON QUIXOTE DE LA MAN- 

CIIA, Translated from the Spanish 
' of Miguel Cervantes.de Saavedra, 
by Charles Jarvis, Revised and Cor¬ 
rected, and beautifully Illustrated, after 
original designs by Tony Joiiannot. 

To be completed in 18 Monthly Parts, 
and Tliree Volumes. 

London : J. J. Du rochet and Co. 75, 
Old Broad Street; Agent for Ireland— 
J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland— 
Menzies, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, also, (just com¬ 
pleted,) 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
GIL ELAS, 

Two Vols. Price If. J2i. in doth. 


Just published, Price (>.s. 

'PHE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
^ REVIEW, or, EUROPEAN QUAR¬ 
TERLY JOURNAL. No. XI. 

contents. 

I. Ilallam’s Introduction to tlie Litera¬ 
ture of the XVth and XVIth 
(.'enturies. 

II. Tourists m the Pyrenees. 

HI. (’oniinittee on Arts and Manutac- 
uires—Education of Arilsaiis. 

IV'. Jlritisli and Foreign Uiiiversitie.s— 
Oxibrd. 

V'. Thoui'd’s History of Geneva. 

V'l. Government of British India—the 
Welle.sley Desp-itdies. 

V'll. Tlie Bench and the Bar. 

VIII. Steam Communication with India— 
Uol. Uhesiiey's E.vpedition. 

JX. A Poor Law for Ireland. 

X. The Hanoverian (’.(Hip d’Etal—Er¬ 
nest and the Uonstitution. 

XI. The late Frencli Elections. 

R. and .1. E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and all Booksellers. 


NIMROD’S NEW M'ORK, 
SPLENDIDLY EMBELLISHED. 

This day is published, in 1 V’ol. imperial 
4to. elegantly hound, Price Two Guineas. 

(( CPORTING, ’ BY “ NIMROD/’ 

^ with Thirty-eight beautiful Ilhis- 
tratinus, and dedicated iy permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Cleveland. 

' “This is, indeed, a splendid volume, got up in a 
right spirit, and may, we tidnk, fairly claim to be 
considered among illustrated works as fl>e book of 
the season. We recommend It to the 8]>orting pub¬ 
lic—indeed, to the public generally,—as well 
serving its patronage."—jR/ieniifMW) Dec. 2, 1837. 

London ; A 11. Baily Co. fill, Cornhill. 


PICKWICK. 

Just completetl. in Eight Parts,^ Price Is. 
each, or in fancy binding, Price 9s. 

ILLUSTRATIONS to the PICK- 
-*■ WICK PAPERS, By Samuel Wel¬ 
ler. 

“ Among the decided clever things of the day 
Weller’s iliustratioiis to Pickwick stand promi¬ 
nent.”— Chronicle. 

“We advise all the readers of this inimitable 
work to possess themselves of these illustrations, 
they will fSrin a valuable acquisition to the work or 
the scrap-book.”— Observer. 

“ Very clever prints, and delightfully etched " 

Jtlas 

" There is a reflnement about the humour of his 
pencil which we do not tiiid in that of many of his 
brotlier arlists."— Hell's Messenger. 

A 4to. Edition, with proofs on India paper. 
Price 2s. per Part. 

E. Grattan, .'ll. Paternoster Row, and 
sold by all Book and Print-sellers, 


FAIRY' TALES ILLUSTRATED 
WITH «<»0 ENGRAVINGS. 

On tlie 1st of December was published, 
I’nce '2s. (id. 


'UHE CHILD'S FAIRY LI- 

BRAtiY. 

SERIES II. 

To be canipleted in Eiglit alternate montlily 
Volumes. 


I 


“ One ol the nicest little books ever issued for the 
dcliglit and bentlit of liuie readers.” 

Court Journal. 

•' Delighllul T.des, illustrated with abundant en¬ 
gravings of liist -late excellence.” 

Morniog Chronicle. 

•‘The apptnr.mcc of this work w ill gladden the 
nursery ami the scliool-rooiii.”— Speclator. 

” A book tor cliddreii wliich in excellence of 
every sort surpasses all US predecessors.”—Gatrfc. 

“ A book of the rigid sort for >outh, full of af- 
tractuc tales "—^iitniliig Times. 

London : JosEP'i 'riiOMAS ; Tcgg & Son, 
and Sin'4>kiii and Marshall. 


DURABILITY, ECONOMY, AND 
EXPEDITION. 

VATIONAL PATEaNT PER- 

RYIAN PENS, Nos 1, 2, J. and 4, 
)ne Suii.lino per Uaiid, Nos 7, and 
1. One StiiLLiNO and Sixpence per 
Iard. 

Jach Card contains Nine Pens, with suit¬ 
able Holder. 

PERRYIAN LIMPID INKS, expressly 
for 31etallic Petis. 

.Sold bv all Stationers, and at tlie Manu- 
actory, ‘M, Red Lion Square, Londom 
larli Uitrd bears the .signature ot James 
’E iiRV and Uo. 
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ROYAL STRIPED POPLIN. 

'THE above NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TABINET, or IRISH 

■* POPLIN, to be had in great variety at 

MISS ELLIOT’S, 43, PALL,MALL. 

NEW PATENT PEN AND HOLDER. 

^ & H. C. WINDLE, having: obtained letters patent for various im¬ 
provements in Metallic Pens and Instruments used in Writing, are now prepared 
to offer to the Public their ' 

PATENT COMPENSATING PEN, 

which, in the well-regulated elasticity of the compensating arcs, possesses a very superior 
freedom of actitm, fitting it for every description of writing, at the same time insuring 
a continuous ficnv of Tnk. Also, their 

PATENT MANUFLEXER, OR CALATUESIAN PEN-HOLDER 

with Spring Plates, by which the thumb, or one or more of the fingers, may be relieved 
from the unyielding pressure of the common handle, and the tedium of writing be there¬ 
by much diminish^. It will likewise be found of very great importance to youth, in 
giving and maintaining a correct position of tlu fingers in holding the Pen, as, the Spritig 
Plates being moveable, may bo aixoinmodated to the size of the hand, and regulated by 
the experienced teacher to any required distance , another benefit that may be noticed is, 
tb.'tt the fingers remain uiisoiled Iroiri any contact with the Ink. 

The Pens on Cards, at 2a, per Card , or in Packets of ,"iW for 9s. 100 for l!l.s. .Sic.—The 
M ANliFLEXEHS, Is. each and upwards, may be obtained of all the respectable Stationers 
and Pen Venders tbrongboiit the Kingdom; as also U'lndle's New Suaviter Pen, Ne 
Plus Ultia, Pertectum, and other varieties of warranted Metallic Pens. 

Agents for London, Deanes, opening to the -Alonument, King William Street, 
London Bridge ; where the trade may be supplied on the same terms as at the Manufactory. 


ALLNIJTTS rRUIT LOZENGES, 

pOR COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROATS, HOARSENESS, 

prepared solely from the Black Currant, by Ai.I.mj'I'i and Son, Queen Stieet, 
Portsea, and sold in boxes, at Is. eacli. 

Maybe bad, M’liolesale and Retail, at Barclay and Sons, Farriiigdon Street; Sutton 
and Co, Bow f'diurchyard ; Buthir, Cbeapsitle; Edtvards, St. Paul’s I'hnrcliyard ; .lolin- 
son, Cornhill; Sanger, Oxford Street; Savory and Moore, Regent Street; Newbery and 
Soius, St. Paul's Churchyard, London , and by all respectable Aledicine Venders in the 
Kingdom. 


.FOR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN. 

(GODFREY'S PATENT EXTRACT of ELDER FLOW'ERS will be 

found superlatively eflicacious in softening, improving, lieautifyiiig, and preserving 
the Skin, and in giving it a blootning and cliarmiog appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 

It will speedily and completely remove Freckles, Redness, &.c. and by its cooling, bal¬ 
samic, and healing qualities, will render tlie skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
scurf, &c. clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption , and fiy continuing its use for 
only a short time, the skin will become and continue delicately clear, soft, and smooth, and 
the complexion perfectly fair and beautiful. 

In the process of shaving it is invaluable, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, 
annihilates* every pimple and all roughness, am' renders the skin Ihiooth and finn. 

It protects the skin from the effects of the cold winds and damp atmosphere which pre¬ 
vail during the winter months, and will be found beyond all jiraise, to use as u family l.o- 
tion on all occasions. ' 

Sold in Bottles, price 2*. 9<1., with directions for using it, by .1. Sanger, 150, Oxford 
Street; A. WilUnighby and Oo. (successor to B. Godfrey VVindus), 91, Bishopsgate Street 
Without; and ail respectable imicine Venders. 






LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


" Peter Simpt.e.”—T he very popular novel* of the author of “Peter 
Simple” will be published by Mr. Bentley in Monthly Volumes, price Six 
Shillings each. The first volume, containing “ Peter Simple” complete, em¬ 
bellished with engravings, is now ready. “ Jacob Faithful” will be published 
with the Magazines at the end of January. These will be followed by “ Ja- 
phet in Search of a Father,” “ Newton Forster,” “ King’s Own,” and ‘‘ fllid- 
shipman Easy.” These works have a character of permanence about them ; 
they have taken their places in the rank of English classics, and no lil)rary can 
be complete without them. They are now regarded with the same enthusiasm 
as the productions of Fielding and Smollett ; but they possess one great advan¬ 
tage over them—a freedom from those instances ot bad taste, both of thought 
and language, which render the productions of those great masters of fiction 
not exactly suitable for the perusal of the young. 

Mrs. Trollope’s New Work, entitled “ Vienna and the Austrians,” 
will be published during the present month. Tliis clever writer had rare Op¬ 
portunities of observing the society of this, the gayest capital in Europe. Ac¬ 
cordingly her new work is said to abound in a variety of piquant anecdotes, 
such as gave so much popularity to the previous productions of one of the most 
entertaining female writers of the present day. The work isTto be illustrated 
by numerous engravings. 

The Court of Le Grand Movaruue —Mr. James, so well known 
by his popular novels, “ Darnlcy,” “ lliehelieu,” &c. has just completeil 
“The Life and Times of Fours the Fourteenth.” This was a de¬ 
sideratum in literature, from the circumstance of the abundance of important 
new facts and anecdotes recently discovered relative to this most interesting 
period. The work is profusely embellished wuh portraits of all the most dis¬ 
tinguished personages who graced, certainly, the most splendid and gayest 
court in Europe ; among others, we have the tascinatirig La Vallicre, Turenne, 
the intrigtiing Montespan, Condt, liouis —leplus galant dcs hommes —when en¬ 
tering ui>i)n manhood, Mazanii, the witty and graceful Sevign^, Jiuuis in mid¬ 
dle age, Madame de Maintenon, Ac. Since the days of the celebrated “ Me¬ 
moirs of (irainniont," a book more full of anecdotes, wit, and general enler- 
tainmetit, has not issued from the press. 

The long-annonmed “ Narrative of the Kj;stDENCE in London of 
the Tuhek Persian Princes” who visited this country a year or two 
since, may be e.'cpisTed to appear shortly. Mr James Haillie Fr.iser. the 
eminent Oriental traveller, attended them both here and till their return to 
Constantinople. The work will not only give the Princes’ views of English so¬ 
ciety,—and Iron) the circumstance of their arriving in England diriTt from the 
East, without passing through the routiuenl of Europe, this is exceedingly cu¬ 
rious ; but will also detail the various perilous adventures wliicb befel them in 
Persia previously to their e.scape. Portraits of tlie young Princes will ac- 
cuinpuiiy the work, from the paintings by Mr. I’artridge. 

The Elopement.” —'J’he novel under this title may he expected to 
appear in a few days. Its subject embraces the i/reerofa young coii])le n bo 
liad in early life made a runaway match; the husband being a Cambridge student, 
and the wife a young lady scarcely out of her sixteenth year. The time of the 
story is in the reign of George the Second; and the adventures that lielel the 
fugitives in London and in Paris (tow'hich latter place they had flown for s-aCety 
from the inachination.s of their/ric«(/.s-) are beyond everything striking and ro¬ 
mantic. Tlie profligate monarch, Louis the Fifteenth, is brougiit on the scene 
with singular eifect, and the incidents are of the most curious and unprece¬ 
dented character. 

“The Reign of Ferdinand and Lsabella.” —A most vahmlde and 
entertaining book is Hnnotinced, relating to this interesting jieriod of Spanish 
history. It is the produiTion of a writer who has been engaged upon it during 
twelve ycflrs, in England, France, Italy, and Spain. M'lien it is recollected 
that this period embraces the romantic details of the overthrow of the flloorish 
power in Spain, the consequent consolidation of the ^ Spanish Kingdom, the 
administration of the able Cardinal Xiinenes, the victories of the Great Captain, 
(ionsalvez de Cordoba, the dark doings of the Inquisition, established during 
this reign, the history of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of tlie Jesuits, the dis¬ 
covery of a New World, and the strange and stirring adventures of the daunt¬ 
less Columbus; we can imagine no work more full of exciting interest. 



I.ITEKAKY INTELLIGENCE. 


Sib. William Knighton. —The forthcoming Memoirs of this distin¬ 
guished personage, and great favourite of his Majesty George the Fourth,, will 
comprise a great number of most interesting letters from celebrated characters, 
including those of the liigbest Personage. The work will be published in the 
course of the present month. 

The New Work Edited by ” Boz.”—“ The Memoirs of Grimalbi,” 
the most renowned Clown of modern times, will be published in a week or 
two. Edited by “ Boa,” and illustrated by George Cruikshank. Such a work 
is well calculated to increase the merriment of the happy groups round the 
Christmas firesides. From the variety of droll adventures and anecdotes 
incidental to such a subject, we may expect as much amusement as in a Christ¬ 
mas Pantomime, when Grimaldi himself convulsed the audience with his ir¬ 
resistible fun. , 

Loro De Saumabez. —The Memoirs of this gallant officer have been pre¬ 
pared by Sir John Koss, from the letters of the Admiral and other papers in 
the po.ssesston of the noble liord's family. Sir John Ross, it will be recol¬ 
lected, served under him for many years. The work, which will be embel¬ 
lished with engravings of the various actions in which Lord De Saiimarex 
was engaged, and with two fine portraits, will be more effectual iii illus¬ 
trating the Naval History of Great Britain during the late memorable war 
with France, than any other hitherto published, 

Mr. Bentley’s Edition of the “ Letters of Horace M'ai.folk,” so long 
announced, will certainly be published in the course «>f the present season. Tim 
embellishments will be very numerous from origin:il pictures in the possession 
of Lord Waldegrave, Sir Alexander Johnstone, &c. In this, the only com¬ 
plete edition of the Letters of the Prince of English Epistolary' Writers, all 
the previously pnblislied letters will appear, together with several hundred 
others, never before published. 

“ Damascus and Palmyra.” —Such is the title of a new work of Travels 
announce*] by Mr. Addison. This publication is the result of a recent Journey 
to the East. Any new facts relating to these celebrated cities (and Mr. Addi¬ 
son we bear has been very fortunate in his researches) cannot fail to be inter¬ 
esting to all. His account of Ibrahim Pacha, and his own personal adven¬ 
tures, are understood to be very entertaining, 

■•^The Old Sailor.” —A new story by this very popular writer is on the 
eve of publication, under the title of “-Topsail Kino, or 'riiE Naval 
Foitndling,” It will be illustrated by the inimitable George CmikshaTth. 

A new anrl cheaper Edition of that useful little work, “ The Nav'ai. Of¬ 
ficer’s Guide for Preparino Ships for Sea,” by Lieutenant Mar- 
telli, R.N , is announced. It will thus be placed within the reach of the hum¬ 
blest persons engaged in the Queen’s or Merchant Service. No olfiiTT or sea¬ 
man ought therefore to be without it, and it should be in the eabin-library 
of every yacht. 

Mil. Cooper, the celebrated author of “ The Pilot,” &c. is preparing for 
publication an account of his “ Residence in Italy.” Although we 
have iind many works on rins subject, yet, treated by such a writer, it cannot 
fail to prove entertaining ; mr he has avoided topics frequently discussed, and liis 
book will present us, we are informed, not only with adventure, Imt witli ori¬ 
ginal and interesting pictures of society and manners. 

Da. Walsh has just prepared a correct edition of his “ Residence at 
Constantinople during the Greek and Turkish Revolution.'’ 
His prevnons work, a “ Journey from Constantinople to England,” is deservedly 
popular. As Dr. \Falsh was in Constantinople during the period of the greatest 
excitement of tite Revolution, and also during the prevalence of the plague, he 
was daily a witness to many striking events. These, with his well-known 
ability, he has very vividly described in this work. 
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THE NEW YEAR 



NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor regrets that he cannot avaMi himself of the undermen¬ 
tioned Papers, “T. J. S.” (the haunted king); “ C. P. of Mile 
End,” (who has founded his verses on too old a story) ; ‘‘ H. W. M. 

“ Kappa “ Godfrey GoodfellowThe Polar Expedition 
“ Tt- « Sternmost Jack“ A— L—“ T. W. S.;” “ The New 
Year’s Eve;” “The Painter of Ghent;” “C. B. H.,” (the incident of 
whose paper is too slight); “Miss Horn.er;” “ Aliquis;” “ Rosalie.” 

We should have been happy to have availed ourselves of “ Vas- 
lyn’s” paper, but for its most disagreeable conclusion. 

We are sorry to say, “ The bet is lost.” 

A note is left for H. D. at the Publisher’s. 

Accepted—“Edgar;” “Rose Glaston ;” “Minstrel’s Curse;” 
“G. F.W.;” “ Eliza C.” 

The Editor begs to thank “ M. E. M. T.,” and to inform him that 
no portion of this Magazine is devoted to critical notices of books. 
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OLIYER TWJSTi, , „ 

. OB, THB PARISH BOY’S PROGRESS. 

BY BOZ. 

I LI. V STB AT B D BY'CEORGE CRUIKSllAN 



CHAPTEK THE TWENTIETH. 

WHEREIN OLIVER IS BELIVEBED OVER TO MU. WILLIAM SIKES. 

When Oliver awoke in (he morning, he wafe a good deal sur¬ 
prised to find that a new pair of shoes with strong thick' soles 
had been placed at his l>edside, and that his old ones had been 
removed. At first he was pleased with the discovery, hoping it 
might be the forerunner of his release ; but such thoughts were 
quickly dispelled on his sitting down to breakfast alone withfthe 
Jew, Avho told him, in a tone and maiuier which increased his 
alarm, that he was to be taken to the residence of Bill Sikes 
that night. 

“ To—to—-stop there, sir a^ed Oliver anxiously. 

“ No, no, my dear, not tb stop there,” replied the Jew, “ We 
shouldn’t like to lose ybu. Don’t be ^raid, Oliver.; you shall 
come back to us again. Ha ! ha! ba! We won’t be so cruel 
as to send you away, my dear. Oh no, no!” 

The old man, who wae ^rtooping over the fire toasting a piece 
of bread, looked round as he bantered Oliver thus, and chuckled 
as if to show that he knew he would still be very glad to get 
away if he covdd. ,* 

“ I suppose,” said the Jew, fixing his eyes on Oliver, “ you 
want to know what you ’re going to Bill’s for—eh, my dear V 

Oliver coloured involuntarily to find that the ^old thief had 
been reading his thoughts; but boldly said, Yes, he did want 
to know. 

“ Why, do you think ?” inquired Fagin, parrying the ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Indeed I don’t know, sir,” replied Oliver. 

“ Bah 1” said the Jew, turning away with a disap| 3 ointcd 
countenance from a close perusal of Oliver’s face. “ Wait till 
Bill tells you, then.” 

The Jew seemed much vexed by Oliver’s not expressing any 
greater curiosity on the subject; but the truth is, that, although 
he felt very anxious, he was too much confused by the earnest 
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OLIVER TWIST, 


cunning of Fagin’s looks, and’his own speculations, to make any 
further inquiries just then. He had no other opportunity; for 
the Jew remained very surly and silent till night, when he pre¬ 
pared to go abroad. 

“ You may burn a candle,” said the Jew, putting one upon 
th0 table; “ and here’s a book for you to read till they come to 
Good-night!” 

“Oft^-night, sir !” replied Oliver softly. 

TPie JaW walked to the door, looking over his shoulder at the 
boylks ^ went, and, suddenly stopping, called him by his name. 

Qliver-looked up; the Jew, pointing to the candle, motioned 
to him to light it. He did so; and, as he placed the candlestick 
the table, saw that the Jew was gazing fixedly at him 
lowering and contracted brows from the dark end of the 


room. 

“ Take heed, Oliver ! take heed !” said the old man, shaking 
his right hand before him in a w’arning manner. “He’s a 
rough man, and thinks nothing of blood when his own *is up. 
Whatever falls out, say nothing; and do what he bids you. 
Mind !” Placing a strong emphasis on the last w'ord, he suffered 
his features gradually to resolve themselves into a ghastly grin ; 
and, nodding his head, left the room. 

Oliver leant his head upon his band when the old man disap¬ 
peared, and pondered with a trembling heart on the words he 
had just heard. The more he thought of the Jew^’s admonition, 
the more he was at a loss to divine its real purpose and meaning. 
He could think of no bad object to be attained by sending him 
to Sikes which would not be equally well answered by his re¬ 
maining with Fagin ; and, after meditating for a long time, con¬ 
cluded that he had been selected to perform some ordinary me¬ 
nial ofllices for the housebreaker, until another boy, better suited 
for his purpose, could be engaged. He was too well accustomed 
to suffering, and had suffered too much where he was, to bewail 
the prospect of a change very severely. He remained lost in 
thought for som£i« minutes, and then, with a heavy sigh, snuffed 
the candle, and, taking up the book which the Jew had left 
with him, began to read. 

He turned over the leaves carelessly at first, but, lighting on 
a passage which attracted his attention, soon became intent upon 
the volume. It was a history of the lives and trials of great 
criminals, and the pages were soiled and thumbed with use. 
Here, he read of dreadful crimes that make the blood run cold; 
of secret murders that had been committed by the lonely way- 
side, and bodies hidden from the eye of man in deep pits and 
wells, which would not keep them down, deep as they were, but 
had yielded them up at last, after many years, and so maddened 
the murderers with the sight, that in their horror they had con¬ 
fessed their guilt, and yelled for the gibbet to end their agony. 
Here, too, he read of men who, lying in their beds at dead of 
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night, had been tempted and led on by their own bad thoughts 
to such dreadful bloodshed as it made the flesh creep and the 
limbs quail to think of. The terrible descriptions were so vivid 
and real, that the sallow pages seemed to turn red with gore, 
and the wrds upon them to be sounded in his ears as if they 
were whispered in hollow murmurs by the spirits of the dead. 

In a paroxysm of fear the boy closed the book and thrust it 
from him. Then, falling upon his knees, he prayed Heaven to 
spare him from such deeds, and rather to will that he should 
die at once, than be reserved for crimes so fearful and appalling. 
By degrees he grew more calm, and besought, in a low and 
broken voice, that he might be rescued from his present dangers; 
and that if any aid were to be raised up for a poor outcast boy, 
who had never known the love of friends or kindred, it might 
come to him now, wlien, desolate and deserted, he stood alone 
in the midst of wickedness and guilt. 

He had concluded his prayer, but still remained with his 
head buried in his hands, when a rustling noise aroused him. 

“ What’s that!” he cried, starting up, and catching sight of 
a figure standing by the door. “ Who’s there 

“ Me—only me,” replied a tremulous voice. 

Oliver raised the candle above his head, and looked towards 
the door. It was Nancy. 

“ Put down the light,” said the girl, turning away her head : 
“ it hurts my eyes.” 

Oliver saw tnat she was very pale, and gently inquired if she 
were ill. Tlie girl threw herself into a chair, with her back to¬ 
wards him, and wrung her hands; but made no reply. 

“ God forgive me!” she cried after a while, “ I never thought 
of all this.” 

“ Has anything happened ?” asked Oliver. “ Can I help 
you ? I will if I can; 1 will indeed.” 

She rocked herself to and fro, and then, w'ringing her hands 
violently, caught het* throat, and, uttering a gurgling sound, 
struggled and gasped for breath. / 

“ Nancy!” cried Oliver, greatly alarmed. “ What is it 

The girl burst into a fit of loud laughter, beating her hands 
upon her knees, and her feet upon the ground, meanwhile; and, 
suddenly stopping, drew her shawl close round her, and shi¬ 
vered with cold. 

Oliver stirred the fire. Drawing her chair close to it, she sat 
there for a little time without spea&ng, but at length she raised 
her head and looked round.. 

“ I (^n’t know what comes over me sonietimes,” said the girl, 
affectmg to busy herself in arranging her dress it’s this 

damp, dirty room, I think. Now, Nolly, dear, are ready ? 

“ Api I to go with you ?” asked Oliver. ‘ 

“ y es; I have come from Bill,” replied the girl. “ You are 
to go with" me.” 
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“ What for ?” said Oliver recoiling. 

“ What for !” echoed the girl» raising her eyes, and averting 
them again the moment they encountered the boy’s face. “ Oh ! 
for no harm.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Oliver, who had watched her 
closely. 

“ Have it your own way,” rejoined the girl, affecting to laugh. 

For no good, then.” , 

Oliver could see that he had some power over the girl’s 
better feelings, and for an instant thought of appealing to 
her compassion for his helpless state. But then the thought 
darted across his mind that it was barely eleven o’clock, and 
that many people were still in the streets, of whom surely some 
might be found to give credence to his tale. As the reflection 
occurred to him, he stepped forward, and said somewhat hastily 
that he was ready. 

Neither his brief consideration nor its purport were lost upon 
his companion. She eyed him narrowly while he spoke, and 
cast upon him a look of intelligence which sufficiently showed 
that she guessed what had been passing in his thoughts. 

“ Hush !” said the girl, stooping over him, and pointing to 
the door as she looked cautiously round. “ You can’t helj) 
yourself. I have tried hard for you, but all to no pur])ose. 
You are hedged round and round ; and, if ever you are to get 
loose from here, this is nut the time.” 

Struck by the energy' of her manner, Oliver looked u]) in her 
face with great surprise. She seemed to speak tlu* truth ; her 
countenance was white and agitated, and she trembled with very 
earnestness. 

“ 1 have saved you from being ill-used once, and I will 
again, and I do now,” continued the girl aloud ; “ for those 
who would have fetched you, if 1 had not, would have been far 
more rough than me. I have promised for your being cpiiet 
and silent; if you are not, you will only do harm to yourself and 
me too, and perlmps be my death. See here! 1 have borne all 
this for you already, as true as God sees me show it.” 

She pointed hastily to some livid bruises upon her neck and 
arms, and continued with great rapidity. 

Remember thi.s, and don’t let me suffer more for you just 
now. If I could help you 1 would, but I have not the power: 
they don’t mean to harm you ; and whatever they make you do, 
is no fault of yours. Hush ! every word from you is a blow for 
me: give me your hand—make haste, your hand !” 

She caught the hand which Oliver instinctively placed in 
hers, and, mowing out the light, drew him after her up the 
stairs. The door was opened quickly by some one shrouded 
in fhe darkness, and as quickly closed when they had passed 
out, Jk hackney cabriolet was in waiting; and, with the same 
vehemence which she had exhibited in addressing Oliver, the 
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girl pulled him in with her, and drew the curtains close. The 
driver wanted no directions, but lashed his horse into full speed 
without the delay of an instant. 

The girl still held Oliver fast by the hand, and continued to 
pour into his ear the warnings and assurances she had already 
imparted. All was so quick and hurried, that he had scarcely 
time to recollect where he was, or how he came there, when the 
carriage stopped at the same house to which the Jew’s steps had 
been directed on the previous evening. 

For one brief moment Oliver cast a hurried glance along the 
empty street, and a cry for help hung upon his lips. But the 
girl’s voice was in his car, beseeching him in such tones of agony 
to remember her, that he had not the heart to utter it; and 
while he hesitated, the opportunity was gone, for he was already 
in the house, and the door was shut. 

“ This way,” said the girl, releasing her hold for the first 
time. “ Bill!” 

“ Hallo!” replied Sikes, appearing at the head of the stairs 
with a candle. “ Oh ! that’s the time of day. Come on I” 

This was a very strong expression of approbation, and an 
uncommonly hearty wolcoiiie, from a person of Mr. Sikes’s tem- 
petament; Nancy, appearing much gratified thereby, saluted 
him cordially. 

“Bullseye’s gone home with Tom,” observed Sikes as he 
lighted them up. “ He’d have been in the way.” 

“ That’s right,” rejoined Nancy. 

“ So you’ve got tiie kill,” said Sikes, when they had all 
reached the room ; closing the door as he s])oke. 

“ Yes, here he is,” replied Nancy. 

“ Did he come quiet ?” inquired Sikes. 

“ Like a lamb,’* rejoined Nancy. 

“ 1 ’m glad to hear it,” said Sikes, looking grimly at Oliver, 
“ for the sake of his young carcase, as would otherways have 
suffered for it. Come here, young ’un, and iet me read you a 
lectur’, which is as well got over at once.” 

Thus addressing his new protege^ Mr. Sikes pulled off his 
cap and threw it into a corner; and then, taking him by the 
shoulder, sat himself down by the table, and stood Oliver in 
front of him. 

“ Now first, do you know wot this is inquired Sikes, 
taking up a pocket-pistol which lay on the table. 

Oliver replied in the affirmative. ^ ^ 

“ Weil then, look here,” continued Sikes. “ This is powder, 
that ’ere’s a bullet, and this is a little bit of a old hat for 

Oliver murmured his comprehension of the different bodies 
referred to, and Mr. Sikes proceeded to load the pistol with 

great nicety and deliberation. , , , z. • . , 

“ Now It’s loaded,” said Mr. Sikes when he had finished. 
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“ Yes, I see it is, sir,” replied Oliver, trembling. 

“ Well,” said the robber, grasping Oliver’s wrist tightly, and 
putting the barrel so close to his temple that they touched, at 
which moment the boy could not repress a shriek; “ if you 
speak a word when you ’re out o’ doors with me, except when 
I speak to you, that loading will be in your head without 
notice—so, if you do njiake up your mind to speak without 
leave, sky, your prayers first.” 

Having bestowed a scowl upon the object of this warning, to 
increase its efiect, Mr. Sikes continued. 

“As near as I know, there isn’t anybody as would be asking 
very partickler arter you, if you was disposed of; so I needn’t 
take this devil-and-all of trouble to explain matters to you if 
it warn’t for your own good. D ’ye hear ?” 

“ The short and the long of what you mean,” said Nancy, 
speaking very emphatically, and slightly frowning at Oliver, as 
if to bespeak his .serious attention to her words, “ is# that if 
you ’re crossed by him in this job you have on hand, you ’ll pre¬ 
vent his ever telling tales afterwards, by shooting him through 
the head, and take your chance of swinging for it as you do for 
a great many other things in the way of business every month 
of your life.” 

“ That’s it!” observed Mr. Sikes approvingly ; “ women 
can always put things in fewest words, except when it’s blowing- 
up, and then they lengthens it out. And now that he’s tho¬ 
roughly up to it, let’s have some supper, and get a snooze afore 
starting.” 

In pursuance of this request, Nancy quickly laid the cloth, 
and, disappearing for a few minutes, presently returned with a 
pot of porter and a dish of sheeps’ heads, which gave occasion 
to several pleasant witticisms on the part of Mr. Sikes, founded 
upon the singular coincidence of “jemmies” being a cant name 
common to them and an ingenious implement much used in his 
profession. Indeed, the worthy gentleman, stimulated perhaps 
by the immediate prospect of being in active service, was in 
great spirits and good-humour; in proof whereof it may be 
here remarked, that he humorously drank all the beer at a 
draught, and did not utter, on a rough calculation, more than 
fourscore oaths during the whole progress of the meal. 

Supper being ended,—it may be easily conceived that Oliver 
had no great appetite for it,—Mr. Sikes disposed of a couple of 
glasses of spirits and water, and threw himself upon the bed, 
ordering Nancy, with many imprecations in case of failure, to 
call him at five precisely. Oliver stretched himself, in his 
clothes, by command of the same authority, on a mattress upon 
the floor; and the girl, mending the fire, sat before it, in 
readiness to rouse them at the appointed time. 

For a long time Oliver lay awake, thinking it not impossible 
that Nancy might seek that opportunity of whispering some 
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further advice, but the girl sat brooding over the fire without 
moving, save now and then to trim the light: weary with watch¬ 
ing and anxiety, lie at length fell asleep. 

When he awoke, the table was covered with tea-things, and 
Sikes was thrusting various articles into the pockets of his great¬ 
coat which hung over the back of a chair, while Nancy was 
busily engaged in preparing breakfast. It was not yet daylight, 
for the candle was still burning, and it* was quite dark outside. 
A sharp rain, too, was beating against the window-panes, and 
the .sky looked black and cloudy. 

“Now, then!” growled Sikes, as Oliver started up; “half¬ 
past five I Look sharp, or you 'll get no breakfast, for it’s late 
as it is.” 

Oliver was not long in making his toilet; and, having taken 
some breakfast, replied to a surly intjuiry from Sikes, by say¬ 
ing that he was quite ready. 

Nancy, scarcely looking at the boy, threw him a handkerchief 
to tie round his throat, and Sikes gave him a large rough cape 
to button over his shoulders. Thus attired, he gave his hand 
to the robber, who, merely pausing to show him, with a me¬ 
nacing gesture, that he had the pistol in a side-pocket of his 
great-coat, clasped it firmly in his, and, exchanging a farewell 
with Nancy, led him away. 

Oliver turned round for an instant when they reached the 
door, in the hope of meeting a ^ok from the girl; but she had 
resumed her old seat in front of the fire, and sat perfectly mo¬ 
tionless before it. 


CHAPTEH THE TWENTV-VIRST. 

Tlir, EXPEIIITION. 

It was a cheerless morning when they got into the street, 
blowing and raining hard, and the clouds looking dull and 
stormy. The night had been very wet, for large pools of water 
had collected in the road, and the kennels were overflowing. 
There was a faint glimmering of the comi’/g day in the sky, 
but it rather aggravated than relieved the gloom of the scene, 
the sombre light only serving to pale that which the street-lamps 
afforded, without shedding any warmer or brighter tints upon 
the wet housetops and dreary streets. There appeared to be 
nobody stirring in that quarter of the town, for the w’indows of 
the houses were all closely shut, and the streets through which 
they passed noiseless and empty. 

By the time they had turned into the Bethnal Green road the 
day nad fairly begun to break. Many of the lamps were already 
extinguished, a few country waggons were slowly toiling on to¬ 
wards London, and now and then a stage-coach, covered with 
mud, rattled briskly by, the driver bestowing, as he passed, an 
admonitory lash upon the heavy waggoner, who, by keeping 
on the wrong side of the road, had endangered his arriving at 
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the office a quarter of a minute after his time. The public- 
houses, with gas-lights burning inside, were already open. By 
degrees other shops began to be unclosed, and a few scattered 
people were met with. Then came straggling groups of la¬ 
bourers going to their work ; then men and women with fish- 
baskets on their heads, donkey-carts laden with vegetables, 
chaise-carts filled with live-stock or whole carcases of meat, 
milkwomen with pails,* and an unbroken concourse of people 
trudging out with various supplies to the eastern suburbs of 
the town. As they approached the City, the noise and traffic 
gradually increased ; and, when they threaded the streets be¬ 
tween Shoreditch and Smithfield, it had swelled into a roar of 
sound and bustle. It was as light as it was likely to be till 
night set in again, and the busy morning of half the London 
population had begun. 

Turning down Sun-street and Crown-street, and crossing 
Finsbury-square, Mr. Sikes struck, by way of Chiswell-street, 
into Barbican, thence into Long-lane, and so into Smithfield, 
from which latter place arose a tumult of discordant sounds 
that filled Oliver Twist with surprise and amazement. 

It was market-morning. The ground was covered nearly 
ankle-deep with filth and mire; and a thick steam perpetually 
rising from the reeking bodies of tlie cattle, and mingling with 
the fog, which seemed to rest upon the chimney-tops, hung 
heavily above. All the pens ir^the centre of the large area, and 
as many temporary ones as could be crowded into the vacant 
space, were filled with sheep ; and, tied up to posts by the gut¬ 
ter side, were long lines oi beasts and oxen three or four deep. 
Countrymen, butchers, drovers, hawkers, boys, thieves, idlers, 
and vagabonds of every low grade, were mingled togetlier in 
a dense mass; the wliistling of drovers, the barking of dogs, 
the bellowing and plunging of beasts, the bleating of sheep, and 
grunting and squeaking of pigs; the cries of hawkers, the shouts, 
t)fjths, and (juarrelling on all sides, the ringing of bells and roar 
of voices that issik^d from every public-house; the crowding, 
j>u.shing, driving, beating, whooping, and yelling; the hideous 
and discordant din that resounded from every corner of the 
market; and the unwashed, unshaven, squalid, and dirty figures 
constantly running to and fro, and bursting in and out of the 
throng, rendered it a stunning and bewildering scene which 
quite confounded the senses. 

Mr. Sikes, dragging Oliver after him, elbowed his way 
through the thickest of the crowd, and bestowed very little at¬ 
tention, ufion the numerous sights and sounds which so asto¬ 
nished the boy. He nodded twice or thrice to a passing friend : 
and, resisting as many invitations to take a morning dram, 
pressed steadily onward until they were clear of the turmoil, 
and had made their way through Hosier-lane into Holborn. 

** Now, young *un !” said Sikes surlily, looking u[) at the 
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clock of St. Andrew*s church, “ hard upon seven! you must 
step out. Come, don’t lag behind already, Lazy-legs !” 

Mr. Sikes accompanied this speech with a fierce jerk at his 
little companion’s wrist; and Oliver, quickening his pace into a 
kind of trot, between a fast walk and a run, kept up with the 
rapid strides of the housebreaker as well as he could. 

They kept on their course at this rate until they had passed 
Hyde-Park corner, and were on their way to Kensington, 
when Sikes relaxed his pace until an empty cart, which was at 
some little distance behind, came up: when, seeing “ Hounslow” 
written upon it, he asked the driver, with as much civility as he 
could assume, if he would give them a lift as far as Isleworth.” 

“Jump up,” said the man. “ Is that your boy ?” 

“ Yes ; he’s my boy,” replied Sikes, looking hard at Oliver, 
and putting his hand abstractedly into the pocket where the 
pistol was. 

“ Your father walks rather too quick for you ; don’t he, my 
man inquired the driver, seeing that Oliver was out of breath. 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied Sikes, interpo.sing. “ He’s used to 
it. Here, take hold of my hand, Ned. In with you !” 

Thus addressing Oliver, he helped him into the cart; and the 
driver, pointing to a heap of sacks, told him to lie down there, 
and rest himself. 

As they passed the different milestones, Oliver wondered 
more and more where his companion meant to take him. Ken¬ 
sington, Hammersmith, Chiswick, Kew Bridge, Brentford, were 
all ])assed ; and yet they kept on as steadily as if they had only 
begun their journey. At length they came to a public-hou&e 
called the Coach and Horses, a little way beyond which, another 
road appeared to turn off. And here the cart stopped. 

Sikes dismounted with great precipitation, holding Oliver by 
the h.and all the Avhile ; and, lifting him down directly, bestowed 
a furious look upon him, and rapped the side-pocket with his 
fist in a very significant manner. / 

“ Good-b’ye, hoy !” .said the man. 

“ He’s sulky,” re])lied Sikes, giving him a shake; “ he’s 
sulky,—a young dog ! Don’t mind him.” 

“ Not J !” rejoined the other, getting into his cart. “ It’s a 
fine day, after all.” And he drove away. 

Sikes waited till he had fairly gone, and then, telling Oliver 
lie might look about him if be wanted, once again led him for¬ 
ward on his journey. 

They turned round to the left a short way past the public- 
house, and then, taking a right-hand road, walked on for a long 
time, passing many large gardens and gentlemen’s hou^s on 
Iwith sides of the way, and at length crossing a bridge 

which led them into Twickenham; from which town they still 
walked on without stopping for anything but some beer, until 
they reached another town, in which, against the wall of a 
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house, Oliver saw written up in pretty large letters “ Hampton.” 
Turning round by a public-house which bore the sign of the 
Red Lion, they kept on by the river side for a short distance, 
and then Sikes, striking off into a narrow street, walked 
straight to an old public-house with a defaced sign-board, and 
ordered some dinner by the kitchen fire. 

The kitchen was an old low-roofed room, with a great beam 
across the middle of the ceiling, and benches with high backs to 
them by the 6re, on which were seated several rough men in 
smock-frocks, drinking and smoking. They took no notice of 
Oliver, and very little of Sikes; and, as Sikes took very little 
notice of them, he and his young comrade sat in a corner by 
themselves, without being much troubled by the company. 

They had some cold meat for dinner, and sat here so long 
after it, while Mr. Sikes indulged himself with three or four 
pipes, that Oliver began to feel quite certain they were not 
going any further. Being much tired with the walk and get¬ 
ting up so early, he dozed a little at first; and then, quite over¬ 
powered by fatigue and the fumes of the tobacco, fell fast 
asleep. 

It was quite dark when he was awakened by a push from 
Sikes. Rousing himself sufficiently to sit up and look about 
him, he found that worthy in close fellowship and communica¬ 
tion with a labouring man, over a pint of ale. 

“ So, you're going on to Lower Halliford, are you?” in¬ 
quired Sikes. 

“ Yes, I am,” replied the man, who seemed a little the worse 
—or better, as the case might be—for drinking ; “ and not slow 
about it either. My horse hasn’t got a load behind him going 
back, as he had coming up in the mornin’, and he won't be 
long a-doing of it. Here's luck to him ! Kcod, he's a good 
'un!” 

“ Could you give my Ijoy and me a lift as far as there ?” de¬ 
manded Sikes, pushing the ale towards his new friend. 

“If you’re going directly, I can,” replied the man, looking 
out of the pot. “ Are you going to Halliford ?” 

“ Going on to Shepperton,” replied Sikes. 

“ I'm your man as far as I go,’' replied the other. “ Is all 
paid, Becky ?” 

“ Yes, the other gentleman’s paid,” replied the girl. 

“ I say !” said the man with tipsy gravity ; “ that won’t do, 
you know.” 

** Why not?” rejoined Sikes. “ You’re a-going to accom¬ 
modate us, and wot's to prevent my standing treat for a pint 
or so, in return ?” 

The stranger reflected upon this argument with a very pro¬ 
found face, and, having done so, seized Sikes by the hand, and 
declared he was a real good fellow. To which Mr. Sikes re¬ 
plied he was joking ; as, if he had been sober, there would have 
been strong reason to suppose he was. 
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After the exchange of a few more compliments, they bade the 
company good-night, and went out: the girl gathering up the 
pots and glasses as they did so, and lounging out to the door, 
with her hands full, to see the party start. 

The horse, whose health had been drunk in his absence, was 
standing outside, ready harnessed to the cart. Oliver and Sikes 
got in without any further ceremony, and the man, to whom he 
belonged having lingered a minute or I wo “ to bear him up,” 
and to defy the hostler and the world to produce his equal, 
mounted also. Then the hostler was told to give the horse his 
head, and, his head being given him, he made a very unpleasant 
use of it, tossing it into the air with great disdain, and running 
into the parlour windows over the way ; after performing which 
feats, and supporting himself for a short time on his hind-legs, 
he started off at great speed, and rattled out of the town right 
gallantly. 

The night was very dark ; and a damp mist rose from the 
river and the marshy ground about, and spread itself over the 
dreary fields. It was piercing cold, too; all was gloomy and 
black. Not a word was spoken, for the driver had grown 
sleepy, and Sikes was in no mood to lead him into conversation. 
Oliver sat huddled together in a corner of the cart bewildered 
with alarm and appr^ension, and figuring strange objects in 
the gaunt trees, whose branches waved grimly to and fro, as if 
in some fantastic joy at the desolation of the scene. 

As they passed Sunbury church, the clock struck seven. 
There was a light in the ferry-house window opposite, which 
streamed across the road, and threw into more sombre shadow 
a dark yew-tree with graves beneath it. There was a dull 
sound of falling water not far off*, and the leaves of the old tree 
stirred gently in the night wind. It seemed like solemn quiet 
music for the repose of the dead. 

Sunbury was passed through, and they came again into the 
lonely road. Two or three miles more, and ,the cart stopped. 
Sikes alighted, and, taking Oliver by the hand, they once again 
walked on. 

They turned into no house at Shepperton, as the weary boy 
had expected, but still kept walking on in mud and darkness 
through gloomy lanes and over cold open wastes, until they 
came within sight of the lights of a town at no great distance. 
On looking intently forward, Oliver saw that the water was just 
below them, and that they were coming to the foot of a bridge. 

Sikes kept straight on till they were close upon the bridge, and 
then turned suddenly down a bank upon the left. “ The 
water!” thought Oliver, turning sick with fear. “ He has 
brought me to this lonely place to murder me!” 

He was about to throw himself on the ground, and make one 
struggle for his young life, when he saw tha,t they stood ^fore 
a solitary house all ruinous and decayed. There was a window 
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on each side of the dilapidated entrance, and one story above ; 
but no liglit was visible. It was dark, dismantled, and to all 
appearance uninhabited. 

Sikes, with Oliver’s hand still in his, softly approached the 
low porch, and raised the latch. The door yielded to his pres¬ 
sure, and they passed in together. 

t 

CHAl*TEE THE TWENTY-SECOND. 

THE BURGLARY. 

“ Hallo !” cried a loud, hoarse voice, directly they had set foot in 
the passage. 

Don’t make such a row,” said Sikes, bolting the door. “ Show a 
glim, Toby.” 

“ Aha ! my pal,” cried the same voice; “ a glim, Barney, a glim ! 
Show the gentleman in, Barney; and wake up first, if convenient.” 

The speaker appeared to throw a boot-jack, or some such article, 
at the person he addressed, to rouse him from his slumbers; for the 
noise of a wooden body falling violently was heard, and then an in¬ 
distinct muttering as of a man between asleep and awake. 

“ Do you hear ?” cried the same voice. “ There's Bill Sikes in 
the passage, with nobody to do the civil to him; and you sleeping 
there, as if you took laudanum with your meals, and nothing stronger. 
Are you any fresher now, or do you want the iron candlestick to 
wake you thoroughly ?” 

A pair of slipshod feet shuffled hastily across the bare floor of the 
room as this interrogatory was put; and there issued from a door on 
the right hand, first a feeble candle, and next, the form of the same 
individual who has been heretofore described as labouring under the 
infirmity of speaking through his nose, and officiating as waiter at the 
public-house on Saffron Hill. 

“ Bister Sikes!” exclaimed Barney, with real or counterfeit joy; 
“ cub id, sir ; cub id.” 

“ Here! you get on first,” said Sikes, putting Oliver in front of 
him. “ Quicker! o^ I shall tread upon your heels.” 

Muttering a curse upon his tardiness, Sikes pushed Oliver before 
him, and they entered a lotv dark room with a smoky fire, two or 
three broken chairs, a table, and a very old couch, on which, with his 
legs much higher than his head, a man was reposing at full length, 
smoking a long clay pipe. He was dressed in a smartly-cut snuff- 
coloured coat with large brass buttons, an orange neckerchief, a 
coarse, staring, shawl-pattern waistcoat, and drab breeches. Mr. 
Crackit (for he it was) had no very great quantity of hair, either 
upon his head or face; but what he had was of a reddish dye, and 
tortured into long, corkscrew curls, through which he occasionally 
thrust some very dirty fingers ornamented with large common rings. 
He was a trifle above the middle size, and apparently rather weak in 
the legs; but this circumstance by no means detracted from his own 
admiration of his top-boots, which he contemplated in their elevated 
situation with lively satisfaction. 

“ Bill, my boy!” said this figure, turning his head towards the door. 
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“ I’m glad to see you; 1 was almost afraid you'd given it up, in 
which case I should have made a personal wentur'. tiallo I” 

• Uttering this exclamation in a tone of great surprise as his eyes 
rested on Oliver, Mr. Toby Crackit brought himself into a sitting 
posture, and demanded who that was. 

“ The boy—only the boy I” replied Sikes, drawing a chair towards 
the fire. 

“ Wud of Bister Fagid’s lads,” exclaimed Barney, with a grin. 

“ Fagin’s, eh I” exclaimed Toby, looking at Oliver. “ Wot an 
inwalable boy that ’ll make for the old ladies’ pockets in chapels. His 
mug is a fortun’ to him.” 

“ There—there’s enough of that!” interposed Sikes impatiently; 
and, stooping over his recumbent friend, he whispered a few words 
in his ear, at which Mr. Crackit laughed immensely, and honoured 
Oliver with a long stare of astonishment. 

Now,” said Sikes, as he resumed his seat, “ if you ’ll give us 
something to eat and drink while we 're waiting, you ’ll put some 
heart in us,—or in me, at all events. Sit down by the fire, younker, 
and rest yourself; for you ’ll have to go out with us again to-night, 
though not very far oft'.” 

Oliver looked at Sikes in mute and timid wonder, and, drawing a 
stool to the fire, sat with his aching head upon his hands, scarcely 
knowing where he was, or what was passing around him. 

“ Here,” said Toby, as the young Jew jftaced some fragments of 
food and a bottle upon the table, “ Success to the crack 1” He rose 
to honour the toast, and, carefiilly depositing his empty pipe in a 
corner, advanced to the table, filled a glass with .spirits, and drank off’ 
its contents. Mr, Sikes did the same. 

“ A drain for the boy,” said Toby, half filling a wine-glass. Down 
with it, innocence I” 

“ Indeed,” said Oliver, looking piteously up into the man’s face; 
“ indeed I- ” 

“ Down with it!’’ echoed Toby. “ Do you think I don’t know 
what’s good for you ? Tell him to drink it. Bill.” 

“ He had better,” said Sikes, clapping his hand upon his pocket. 
“ Burn my body I if he isn’t more trouble than a whole fmnily of 
Dodgers. Drink it, you perwerse imp; drink it!” 

Frightened by the menacing gestures of the tw'o men, Oliver hastily 
swallowed the contents of the glass, and immediately fell into a violent 
fit of coughing, which delighted Toby Crackit and Barney, and even 
drew a smile from the surly Mr. Sikes. 

This done, and Sikes having satisfied his appetite, (Oliver could 
eat nothing but a small crust of bread which they made him swallow,) 
the two men laid themselves down on chairs for a short nap. Oliver 
retained his stool by the fire; and Barney, wrapped in a blanket, 
stretched himself on the floor, close outside the fender. 

They slept, or appeared to sleep, for some time; nobody stirring 
but Barney, who rose once or twice to throw coals upon tlie fire. 
Oliver fell into a heavy doze, imagining himself straj ing alone through 
the gloomy lanes, or wandering about the dark cimrcliyard, or re¬ 
tracing some one or other of the scenes of the past day, when he 
was roused by Toby Crackit’s jumping up and declaring it was half- 
past one. 
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In an instant the other two were on their legs, and all were ac> 
tively engaged in busy preparation. Sikes and his companion enve¬ 
loped their necks ana chins in large dark shawls, and drew on their 
great-coats; while Barney, opening a cupboard, brought forth several 
articles, which he hastily crammed into the pockets. 

“ Barkers for me, Barney ?” said Toby Crackit. 

“Here they are,’' replied Barney, producing a pair of pistols. 
“ You loaded them yourself.” 

“ All right I” replied 'Toby, stowing them away. “ The per¬ 
suaders ?” 

“ I’ve got ’em,” replied Sikes. 

“ Crape, keys, centre-bit, darkies—nothing forgotten ?” inquired 
Toby, fastening a small crowbar to a loop inside the skirt of his coat. 

“ All right!” rejoined his companion. “ Bring them bits of timber, 
Barney : that’s the time of day.” 

With these words he took a thick stick from Barney’s hands, who, 
having delivered another to Toby, busied himself in fastening on 
Oliver’s cape. 

“ Now then !” said Sikes, holding out his hand. 

Oliver, who was completely stupified by the unwonted exercise, 
and the air, and the drink that had been forced upon him, put his 
hand mechanically into that which Sikes extended for the purpose. 

“ Take his other hand, Toby,” said Sikes. “ Look out, Barney 1” 

The man went to the door, and returned to announce that all was 
quiet. The two robbers issued forth with Oliver between them; and 
Barney, having made all fast, rolled himself up as before, and was 
soon asleep again. 

It was now intensely dark. The fog was much heavier than it had 
been in the early part of the night, and the atmosphere was so damp 
that, although no rain fell, Oliver’s hair and eyebrows within a few 
minutes after leaving the house had become stiff with the half-frozen 
moisture that was floating about. They crossed the bridge, and 
kept on towards the lights which he had seen before. They were at 
no great distance off; and, as they walked pretty briskly, they soon 
arrived at Chertsey. 

Slap through the town,” whispered Sikes; “ there ’II be nobody 
in the way to-nigM to see us.” 

, Toby acquiesceu; and they hurried through the main street of the 
little town, which at that late hour was wholly deserted. A dim 
light shone at intervals from some bed-room window, and the hoarse 
barking of dogs occasionally broke the silence of the night; but 
there was nobody abroad, and they had cleared the town as the 
church bell struck two. 

Quickening their pace, they turned up a road upon the left hand; 
after walking about a quarter of a mile, they stopped before a detached 
house surrounded by a wall, to the top of which Toby Crackit, 
scarcely pausing to take breath, climbed in a twinkling. 

“ The boy next/' said Toby. Hoist him up; I ’ll catch hold of 
him.” 

Before Oliver had time to look round, Sikes had caught him under 
the arms, and in three or four seconds he and Toby were lying on 
the grass on the other side. Sikes followed directly, and they stole 
cautiously towards the house. 
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And now, for the first time, Oliver, well-nigh mad with grief and 
terror, saw that housebreaking and robbery, if not murder, were the 
objects of the expedition. He clasped his hands together, and invo¬ 
luntarily uttered a subdued exclamation of horror. A mist came 
before his eyes, the cold sweat stood upon his ashy face, his limbs 
failed him, and he sunk upon his knees. 

“ Get up!” murmured Sikes, trembling with rage, and drawing the 
pistol from his pocket; “ get up, or I '11 strew your brains upon the 
grass!” ’ 

“ Oh! for God's sake let me go!” cried Oliver; “ let me run away 
and die in the fields. I will never come near London—never, never I 
Oh I pray have mercy upon me, and do not make me steal: for the 
love of all the bright angels that rest in heaven, have mercy upon 
me I” 

The man to whom this appeal was made swore a dreadful oath, 
and had cocked the pistol, when Toby, striking it from his grasp, 
placed his hand upon the boy’s mouth and dragged him to the house. 

“ Hush I” cried the man; “ it won't answer here. Say another 
word, and I '11 do your business myself with a crack on the head that 
makes no noise, and is quite as certain and more genteel. Here, 
Bill, wrench the shutter open. He's game enough now, I '11 engage. 
1 've seen older hands of his age took the same way for a minute or 
two on a cold night.” 

Sikes, invoking terrific imprecations upon Fagin’s head for sending 
Oliver on such an errand, plied the crowbar vigorously, but with little 
noise; and, after some delay and some assistance from Toby, the 
shutter to which he had referred swung open on its hinges. 

It was a little lattice window, about five feet and a half above the 
ground, at the back of the house, belonging to a scullery or small 
brewing-place at the end of the passage; the aperture was so small 
that the inmates had probably not thought it worth while to defend 
it more securely; but it was large enough to admit a boy of Oliver's 
size nevertheless. A very brief exercise of Mr. Sikes’s art sufficed to 
overcome the fastening of the lattice, and it soon stood wide open also. 

“ Now listen, you young limb I” whispered Sikes, drawing a dark 
lantern from his pocket, and throwing the glare full on Oliver's face; 
“ I'm a-going to put you through there. Take thjs light, go softly up 
the steps straight afore you, and along the little hall to the street- 
door. Unfasten it, and let us in.” 

“ There's a bolt at the top you won’t be able to reach,” interposed 
Toby. “ Stand upon one of the hall chairs ; there are three there, 
Bill, with a jolly large blue unicorn and a gold pitchfork on 'em, 
which is the old lady’s arms.” 

“ Keep quiet, can't you ?” replied Sikes with a savage look. “ The 
room door is open, is it?” 

“ Wide,” replied Toby, after peeping in to satisfy himself. “ The 
game of that is that they always leave it open with a catch, so that 
the dog, who's got a bed in here, may walk up and down the passage 
when he feels wakeful. Ha ! ha I Barney ’ticed him away to-night, 
so neat." 

Although Mr. Crackit spoke in a scarcely audible whisper, and 
laughed without noise, Sikes imperiously commanded him to be silent, 
and to get to work. Toby complied by first producing his lantern, 
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and placing it on the ground; and then planting himself firmly vi'ith 
his head against the wall beneath the window, and his hands upon 
his knees, so as to make a step of his back. This was no sooner done 
than Sikes, mounting upon him, put Oliver gently through the win¬ 
dow, M'ith his feet first; and, without leaving hold of his collar, 
planted him safely on the floor inside. 

“ Take this lantern,” said Sikes, looking into the room. “ You see 
the stairs afore you ?” 

Oliver, more dead than 'alive, gasped out, “ Yesand Sikes, point¬ 
ing to the street-door with the pistol barrel, briefly advised him to 
take notice that he was within shot all the way, and that if he faltered 
he would fall dead that instant. 

“ It’s done in a minute,” said Sikes in the same low whisper. Di¬ 
rectly I leave go of you, do your work. Hark !” 

“ What’s that?” whispered the other man. 

They listened intently. 

Nothing,” said Sikes, releasing his hold of Oliver. “ Now !” 

In the short time he had had to collect his senses, the boy had 
firmly resolved that, whether he died in the attempt or not, he 
would make one effort to dart up stairs from the hall and alarm the 
family. Filled with this idea, he advanced at once, but stealthily. 

Come back !” suddenly cried Sikes aloud. “ Back I back !” 

Scared by the sudden breaking of the dead stillness of the place, 
and a loud cry which followed it, Oliver let his lantern fall, and 
knew not whether to advance or fly. The cry was repeated—a light 
appeared—a vision of two terrified half-dressed men at the top of the 
stairs swam before his eyes—a flash—a loud noise—a smoke—a 
crash somewhere, but where he knew not,—and he staggered back. 

Sikes had disappeared for an instant; but he was up again, and had 
him by the collar before the smoke had cleared away. He fired his 
own pistol after the men, who were already retreating, and dragged 
the boy up. 

. “ Clasp your arm tighter,’' said Sikes as he drew him through the 
window. “ Give me a shawl here. They’ve hit him. Quick 1 Dam¬ 
nation, how the boy bleeds !” 

Then came the loud ringing of a bell, mingled with the noise of 
fire-arms and the s^iouts of men, and • the sensation of being carried 
over uneven ground at a rapid pace. And then the noises grew 
confused in the distance, and a cold deadly feeling crept over the 
boy’s heart, and he saw or heard no more. 


THE END OF THE FIUST BOOK. 
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\ 

BY GEOROB HOGARTH. 

The influence of the fair sex in society is accounted, and very rea¬ 
sonably, a test of the progress of civilization ; and the French mean to 
imply their superiority to all the rest of the world in this respect by 
the use of their favourite proverbial phrase, “La l>elk France est le 
paradis des femmes.” There can be no doubt that the ladies of 
France, in modern times at least, have exercised a greater degree of 
influence, not only over the habits, manners, and character of the 
male part of the creation, but over their most important affairs and 
avocations, public as well as private, than they have done in any 
other country whatever. The Salique Law, notwithstanding its long 
prevalence in France, may be said to have been little more than a 
dead letter ; for where was the use of providing against a female 
succession to the crown, when the nation never ceased to be virtually 
under petticoat government ? What did it matter that the throne 
could not be occupied by a female sovereign, when the whole power 
of the state was wielded by some female or other, who wanted nothing 
of sovereignty but the name ? What, after all, was the much-boasted 
Louis le Grand but a crowned and sceptred puppet, while the real 
monarch of France, for the time, was Maintenon, or La Valliere, or 
Montespan ? What was his successor but the slave of a Du Barry 
and a Pompadour ? And what was the best and most virtuous of 
the race,—the unhappy Louis the Sixteenth, but an instrument in 
the hands of his Austrian consort, whose imperious temper, and 
reckless interference with affairs of state, which she had neither 
knowledge to comprehend nor wisdom to conduct, precipitated the 
catastrophe which swept her family from the earth, and levelled in 
the dust the ancient monarchy of France ? Seldom, however, has 
a French king been under so legitimate a sovereignty as that of his 
consort. The picture of the Grand Monarque holding his council in 
the boudoir of Madame de INIaintenon, while the lady sat at her little 
table, with her work-basket before her, listening to the deliberations 
of grave statesmen, and quietly putting in her all-powerful word, 
represents, in fact, the machinery of the government of France for a 
century, at least, before the Revolution. 

It was the same influence which, more than anything else, gave 
the French society of those days its singular grace, elegance, and re¬ 
finement. Other things, no doubt, contributed to produce that most 
remarkable state of manners: that constitutional gaiety and liveli¬ 
ness which makes a French man or woman, of whatever rank or sta¬ 
tion, an eminently social animal, must no doubt come in for its share. 
In the aristocratic society of the metropolis its exclusiveness had a 
similar tendency. No degree of wealth, or merely jL>er.yo«rt/distinc¬ 
tion, unaccompanied by rank, could admit , any one within its pale. 
If men of letters and votaries of the arts were received into its circles, 
it was as liierati and artists, whose position was perfectly understood 
on air hands. They had no pretensions which could interfere with 
those of the class with whom they were allowed to mi^le; the toe 
of the poet could not gall the kibe of the courtier. They did not 

VOL. HI. ® 
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require to be kept down by any assumption of superiority; and 
hence their social intercourse with the great was on a footing of ap¬ 
parent equality and freedom from restraint.* Something, too, must 
be ascribed to the very insignificance of the French aristocracy as a 
political body. They had no political power, no political functions, 
no political interests, no political cares : they had nothing to do but 
to hunt on their estates, or pursue the pleasures of the capital. The 
French noblesse of the seventeenth century accordingly were a de¬ 
graded race; ignorant and vicious, coarse in their habits, and brutal 
in their amusements. From this debasement female influence con¬ 
tributed greatly to raise them. The crowd of men of genius, whose 
simultaneous appearance shed lustre over the age of Louis the Four¬ 
teenth, found, among the ladies of his brilliant court, their greatest 
admirers and patrons. It was through the influence of the fair sex 
that literature became the fashion, and that its professors came to be 
looked upon as the ornaments of polite society. 

Nothing can be more captivating than the accounts, contained in 
the numerous French biographies and memoirs of the last age, of 
these social circles, of which the elements were rank, beauty, learn¬ 
ing, and genius. It had, however, its dark, as w-ell as its light side. 
There was none of the restraint arising from the jealousy of rank 
and station, and the necessity of repelling the pretensions of infe¬ 
riors : but the distinction acquired by wit and brilliancy of conver¬ 
sation introduced pretensions of another kind; and these nodes 
coenergne Detiin, vrere apt to become scenes of jealousy, rivalry, and 
laborious efforts of the company to outshine each other. I soon 
perceived,” says Marmontel, speaking of his first admission into this 
society, " that each guest arrived ready to play his part, and that 
the desire of exhibiting frequently prevented the conversation from 
following its easy and natural course. It w'as who should seize most 
quickly the passing moment, to bring out his epigram, his tale, his 
anecdote, his maxim, or his light and pointed satire; and very un¬ 
natural round-abouts were taken, in order to obtain a fit oppor¬ 
tunity." There were, besides, other evils of a more serious nature. 
The moral tone of these elegant cbterics was anything but pure; 

• Professors of literature, mingling in the society of the noble and the wealthy 
upon sufferance, held a rank scarcely higher than that of musicians or actors, 
from among whom individuals have often, by their talents and character, become 
members of the bes^ society, while the castes to which such individuals belong 
remain in general exposed to the most humiliating contempt. The lady of quality, 
who smiled on the man of letters, and the man of rank who admitted him to 
his intimacy, still retained their consciousness that he was not, like themselves, 
formed out of “ the porcelain clay of the earthand even while receiving their 
bounties, or participating iu their pleasures, the favourite savant must often 
have been disturbed by the reflection that he was only considered as a creature 
of sufferance, whom the caprice of fashion, or a sudden reaction of the ancient 
etiquette, might fling out of the society where he was at present tolerated. Under 
this dittheartening and even degrading inferiority, the man of letters might be 
tempted invidiously to compare the luxurious style of living at which he sat 
a permitted guest with his own pitry hired apartment, and scanty and uncertain 
chance bf support. And even those of a nobler mood, when they had conceded to 
their benefactors all the gratitude they could justly demand, must sometimes 
have jegretted their own situation— 

.. " Condemn’d as needy supplicants to wait, 

While ladies interpose and slaves debate." 

' Sir Walter Scott's Life of Napoleon, vol. i. 
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there was little warmth of heart or elevation of sentiment, and a 
total absence of religious feeling or principle. Their prevailing spirit 
seems to have been a selfish indifference to everything beyond the 
pursuit or amusement of the hour. We suspect, after all, that their 
extreme polish arose from the hardness of the materials. 

]\Iany distinguished women figure in the French literary annals 
of the last century, as occupying prominent places in the society we 
have been endeavouring to cnaracterise. But a few notices of some 
of them will give a better notion of it than.can be conveyed by any 
general description. We shall take, for the present, three of the 
most remarkable among them,—Madame Geoffrin, the Marquise.Du 
Defiant, and her protegee and rival. Mademoiselle L'Espiriasse, all 
contemporaries, and connected with each other. 

Madame Geoffrin was born in 1699. Her father was a man of 
family, and had a place in the household of the Dauphin. At fifteen 
she was married to M. Geoffrin, an eminent glass-manufacturer. 
Her talents and accomplishments early attracted notice, and during 
her husband’s life, as well as after his death, her house became the 
rendezvous of the best society in Paris. He left her a considerable 
fortune, which she greatly augmented by prudence and economy, 
and which she employed in acts of benevolence and charity. Her 
generosity was extensive and noble, yet free from any profusion 
which could impair her means of doing good. “ I perceive with 
satisfaction,” she said to D’Alembert, (as he informs us,) “ that as I 
grow older I grow more benevolent, I dare not say better, because 
my benevolence, like tlie malignity of some people, may be the 
effect of weakness of mind. I have profited by what was often said 
to me by the good Abbe de St. Pierre, that the charity of a worthy 
man should not be confined to the support and relief of the unfor¬ 
tunate, but that it should extend to the indulgence which their faults 
so often stand in need of; and, in imitation of him, I liave taken for 
my motto two words, donner ct pardon7ier.” Such became her cele¬ 
brity as a leader in the literary society of Paris, that no traveller of 
any‘note thought he had seen that capital till he was introduced to 
Madame Geoffrin. She had received no regular education, her 
mind having acquired its cultivation from her intercourse with the 
world. She confessed she could not even spell; but nothing could 
exceed the ease and grace of her style: and though she had never 
studied painting or music, she was an excellent juage and munificent 
patron of both these arts. 

Marmontel gives some pleasing pictures of the social meetings at 
this lady’s house. “After having dined,” he says, “at Madame 
Geoffrin's with men of letters or artists, I was again with her in the 
evening in a more intimate society, for she had also granted me the 
favour of admitting me to her little suppers. The entertainment 
was very moderate,——generally a chicken, some spinach, and an 
omelet. The company were not numerous; they consisted at most 
of five or six of her particular friends, or three or four gentlemen 
and ladies of the first fashion, selected to suit each other s tastes, and 


happy to be together. . , 

“ You may easily conceive that at these little suppers ray self-love 
prompted all the means I possessed of being amusing and agreeable. 
The new tales I was then writing, and of which these ladies had the 
first off'ering, were read for their entertainment before or a ^er sup- 
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per. They made reg^ular appointments to hear them, and when the 
little sapper was prevented by any accident, they assembled at dinner 
at Madame de Brionne’s. I confess that no success ever flattered me 
so much as that which I obtained by these readings in that little 
circle, where wit, taste, and beauty were ray judges, or rather my 
eulogists. There was not a single trait, either in ray colouring or 
dialogue, however minutely delicate and subtle, that was not felt at 
once; and the pleasure I gave had the air of enchantment. I was 
enraptured to see the fii\est eyes in the world swimming in tears at 
the little touching scenes in which I had made love or nature weep. 
But, notwithstanding the indulgence of extreme politeness, I could 
well perceive, too, the cold and feeble passages which were passed 
over in silence, as well as those in which I had mistaken the tone of 
nature or the just shade of truth; and these passages I kept in mind, 
that I might correct them at leisure.” 

Madame Geoffrin's husband, like the husbands of many other dis¬ 
tinguished blues, was a thoroughly insignificant personage,—a per¬ 
fect cipher in his own house. Grimm tells some amusing sto¬ 
ries of him. He was in tlie habit of borrowing books of a friend, 
who, by way of joke, lent him the same book several times over. 
It happened to be a volume of Father Labat's Travels. Monsieur 
GeolFrin, with the most perfect simplicity, read it over every time it 
was lent him. “ Well, sir !” said his friend, “ how do you like the 
travels?” “Oh, very good—very good indeed; but I think the 
author a little given to repetition.” A literary foreigner, who had 
frequently dined at Madame Geoflrin’s without knowing her hus¬ 
band, asked her one day, after a long absence from Paris, what had 
become of the poor gentleman he used to meet there, and who al¬ 
ways sat without opening his lips. “ Oh !” said the lady, “ that was 
my husband—^he is dead.” 

She was celebrated for her hon-mofs, of which many are preserved 
by Grimm and other writers of the day. The Count de Coigny was 
one day at her table, telling, as was his wont, interminable stories. 
Some dish being set before him, he took a little clasp-knife from his 
pocket, and began to help himself, prosing away all the while. “ M. 
le Comte,” said Madame Geoffrin at last, out of patience, “ at dinner 
we should have large knives and little stories.” One of her literary 
friends, M. de Rulhiere, having threatened to publish some very 
imprudent remarks on the conduct of the court of Russia, from the 
sale of which he expected to make a large profit, she offered him a 
handsome sum to put his manuscript in the fire, from a good-natured 
wish to keep him from getting himself into trouble. The author 
b^an to talk in a high tone about honour and independence, and 
the baseness of taking money as a bribe for suppressing the truth. 

Well, well,” said she with a quiet smile, “ say yourself how much 
more you must have.” 

As may be supposed, she partook of the infidelity which pre¬ 
vailed among die society in which she lived, though her good 
disposition, and, we may add, good taste, prevented her from 
adopting the offensive style of conversation then fashionable on 
the subject of religion. In her long last illness she began to think 
seriously on this topic, and gave up the society of the philosophers. 
Having had a stroke of apoplexy, her daughter, the Marquise de 
la Perte-Imbert, took the opportunity of shutting her door against 
D’Alembert, Marmontel, and her other old friends of this description. 
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“ Everybody expected,” says Grimm, “ that as soon as Madame 
Geoffrin came to herself, she would disavow her daughter's proceed¬ 
ings ; but the world was mistaken. After having scolded a little, 
she forgave her daughter, and confessed that, after all, the viaticum 
and the philosophers would not do very well together. She said her 
daughter had been silly, but gave her credit for her zeal. My 
daughter,” she said with a smile, “ is like Godfrey of Bouillon,—she 
wanted to defend my tomb against the infidels.” This plaisante^ie 
savours a little of levity ; but her pious impressions appear to have 
been strengthened by the chastening hand of affliction. She per¬ 
sisted in her determination to see her infidel friends no more, and 
died, as we are informed by the Biogropkie Univcrsellr, professing 
her belief in the truths of religion. She died in 1777, at the age of 
seventy-eight, leaving behind her a brilliant reputation, and a me¬ 
mory ennobled by many great and good qualities, and unstained by 
the vices and follies of her time. 

The character of the Marquise du Deffaiit reflects more faithfully 
the manners of the age, with which that of INIadame Geoffrin. in 
many respects, stood in remarkable contrast. 'I’his celebrated lady 
had all the wit, all the talent, all the heartlessness, and all the immo¬ 
rality which entered so largely into the composition of the most po¬ 
lished society the world ever saw. She was born in 1699, of a noble 
family, and married, at an e.trly age, to the 3Iarquis du Defiant, a 
man much older than herself. The union was unhappy; they 
])arted, and the lady consoled herself with a lover. This did not 
prevent a reconciliation from being patched up between the married 
pair by the intervention of friends. But the lover complained so 
loudly of the injury the lady had done /a?// by taking back her hus¬ 
band, that, finding it necessary to choose between them, she gave 
her inamorato the preference, and once more contrived to get rid of 
tlie marquis. 

After this she seems to have had a succession, or rather a plu¬ 
rality of admirers, and to have given herself little trouble about 
preserving even the appearance of decorum. She is said to have 
had an intrigue with that inimitable rone the Regent Duke of Or¬ 
leans ; but her earliest knorvn lover seems to have been Pont de 
Vesle, a man of literary eminence, and of as cqjd and heartless a 
character as herself. Her subsequent preference of otliers did not 
prevent her from remaining on terms of the most intimate friend- 
slup with him, as it was called, for more than forty years. On the 
very evening of his death. La Harpe tells us, she came to sup with 
a large piu-ty at Madame de Marchais’. On her arrival, somebody 
began to condole with her on her loss. “Alas !” she said, “ he died 
this evening at six o’clock; had it not been so early I could not 
have been here." So saying, she sat down to supper, made, as 
usual, an excellent meal, and was the liveliest of the company. From 
a colloquy between her and this ancient friend, we may have some 
notion of the strength of her friendship. “Pont de Vesle," she said 
to him one day, “ we have been friends these forty years, and I 
don’t think we have had a single quarrel or diftereuce all the time. 
—“ No, madam.”—“ Don’t you think the reason is, that we do not 
care a great deal for one another— “Why, madam, it is very 
likely."—Well might La Harpe say of her, “Qu’il etait difficile 
d’avoir inoins de sensibilite et plus d’egoisme.” 
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Besides Pont de Vesle, she had another lover, the President He- 
nault, the historian. There is an amusing anecdote of their liaison, 
which has the advantage, too, of being authentic. They were both 
complaining one day of the continual interruptions they met with 
from the society in which they lived. 

What a pleasant thing it would be,'’ said Madame du Defiant, 
“ to have a whole day to ourselves !” 

The lover eagerly caught at the idea, and it was determined to 
put it in execution. They ibund a small apartment in the Tuilleries, 
belonging to a friend, which was unoccupied; and there they re¬ 
solved, like Seyed, the Emperor of Ethiopia, to spend a happy day. 
They arrived accordingly, in separate carriages, about eleven in the 
forenoon; ordered their carriages to return at twelve at night ; and 
bespoke dinner from a traiteur. 

The morning was spent entirely to the satisfaction of both par¬ 
ties, in the usual conversation of lovers. 

“ Well!” they could not help saying every now and then, “ were 
every day like this, life would really be too short!" 

Dinner came, was heartily partaken of, and sentiment gave way 
to wit and gaiety. About six the Marquise looked at her watch. 

“Athalie is to be played to-night, and the new actress is to make 
her appearance." 

“ I must own," said the President, “ that were I not here I should 
regret not seeing her." 

“ Take care. President; what you say is an expression of regret. 
Were you as happy as you profess to be, you never would have 
thought of the possibility of going to see the new actress!’’ 

The President defended himself, and in turn became the accuser. 

“ Is it for you to complain of me, when you were the first to look 
at your watch, and to remark that Athalie was to be acted to-night ? 
There ought to be no watches for people who are happy." 

The dispute went on. The loving pair got more and more out of 
humour with each other; and by seven o’clock would both of them 
have been very glad to separate. But that was impossible. 

“ Ah!" cried the Marquise, “ I can never stay here till twelve 
o’clock,—five hours longer,—what a penance!’’ 

The Marquise went and sat down behind a screen, leaving the rest 
of the room to the J*resident. Piqued at this, the gentleman seizes 
a pen, writes a note full of reproaches, and throw's it over the screen. 
The lady picks it up, goes in search of pen, ink, and p.nper, and 
writes an answer in the sharpest terms. At last the happy hour of 
twelve struck ; and each hurried off separately, resolved never again 
to try such an experiment. 

Henault lived to the age of ninety; and with him, as with Pont 
de Vesle, Madame du Defiant kept up an intimacy to the last. He 
fell into a state of dotage before his death: and one day, when he 
was in that state, she having taken it into her head to ask him whe¬ 
ther he liked her or another lady the best, he, quite unaware of the 
person he was speaking to, not only declared his preference of the 
absent lady, but went on to justify it by an enumeration of the 
faults and vices of his hearer, on which topic he became so animated 
and eloquent that it was impossible either to stop him or to prevent 
every body in the room from having the benefit of his strictures. 

For many years Madame du Defiant’s cSterie was the most bril- 
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liant in Paris. Noblemen of the highest rank, irilnisters of state, the 
most distinguished foreigners, men of genius of every description, 
the most elegant and accomplished women, all thought it a high ho¬ 
nour and privilege to be admitted into her circle, of which she her¬ 
self, from her wit and various talents, was the greatest ornament. At 
fifty she was seined with a disorder in her eyes, which terminated 
in blindness. When threatened with loss of sight, she took Made¬ 
moiselle I'Espinasse, then a poor friendless girl, employed as a go¬ 
verness in a convent, to be her humble companion and lectrice. But 
the men of letters who frequented the house were more attracted by 
the protegre than the patroness ; and their increasing attentions to Ma¬ 
demoiselle I’Espinasse gave rise to constant jealousies and heartburn¬ 
ings, which ended in her withdrawing herself, or being dismissed, 
from Madame du DefFant’s house. Her secession was attended with 
that of D'Alembert, and others of the old lady’s literary friends, who 
preferred the society of the young one ; a circumstance which pro¬ 
duced an irreconcilable feud between Madame du DefFant and the 
jihilosophers, and seems to have embittered the remainder of her 

After this time she became acquainted with Horace Walpole; and 
their long and intimate friendship gave occasion to the admirable 
correspondence between them which has been published. The let¬ 
ters to Walpole are models in this species of composition. Equal in 
ease, grace, and purity of style, to those of Madame de Sevigne, 
though without her gentle and womanljr feeling, they embrace many 
more topics of interest and entertainment to a reader of the present 
day. They contain shrewd and pointed remarks on public occur¬ 
rences, spirited sketches of character and manners, discussions on se¬ 
rious subjects, the scandal of the hour, and amusii3g anecdotes, all 
mingled together in an easy and felicitous confusion. The following 
little story, which we extract from one of them, is not only exquisitely 
laughable, but speaks volumes as to the character of Louis the Fif¬ 
teenth and his courtiers. The Duke de Choiseul was then Prime Mi¬ 
nister, and the Bishop of Orleans held an office in the government. 

“About eight days ago, the king after supper went to Madame 
Victoire's apartments, called a servant, and gave him a letter, saying 
to him, ‘ Jacque.s, take that letter to the Duke de Choiseul, and tell 
him to deliver it immediately to the Bishop of Orleans.' Jacques 
goes to the Duke's, and is told that he is at M. de Penthievre’s. He 
follows him there, and gives him the letter. Monsieur de Choiseul 
sends Cadet, one of the Duchess’s valets, to seek the Bishop, and tell 
him where he is. In a couple of hours Cadet returns, and tells the 
Duke that he had been to the Bishop's, had knocked at the door 
with all his might, and, finding that nobody answered, bad been ail 
over the town in search of him without success. The Duke had 
nothing for it but to go himself to the Bishop’s apartments, climbed 
a hundred and twenty-eight steps, and knocked so furiously at 
the door that a couple of servants came running in their shirts to 
open it. 

*' * Where is the Bishop ?’ 

“ ‘ In bed since ten o'clock.’ 

Open his door, and let me into his bed-room.' 

** The Duke enters the bed-room, and rouses the Bishcqi from hia 
slumber. 
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** ‘ 'Tis I,—I have got a letter for you from the King.’ 

“ ^ A letter from the King! Good God! What is it o'clock ?’ 
About two.' 


zling themselves with conjectures—‘ What can the letter contain } 
Can the Archbishop of Paris have died suddenly? Which of the 
bishops can have hanged himself?’ At the same time they were 
both uneasy enough, as it might perchance contain soniething of a 
less agreeable nature. 

The Bishop begins the letter, but cannot see to get through it. 
He hands it to the minister, who reads as follows ; 

“' My Lord Bishop of Orleans, my daughters have a great desire 
to have some quince marmalade. They want it in very small pots. 

Send some ; and if you have not got any, I beg-’ In this part 

of the letter there was a scrawl in the form of a sedan chair, and 

underneath it the letter went on,-^you will immediately send to 

your episcopal city for some, and let it be in very small pots. And 
so, my Lord Bishop of Orleans, may God have you in his holy 
keeping, Louis.' 

^'Then there was a postscript:—‘ The sedan-chair does not mean 
anything; my daughters had drawn it on this sheet of paper, which 
was the first 1 laid my hand on.' 

" Judge of the amazement of the two ministers. A courier was 
instantly despatched for the marmalade, which arrived next day, 
but nobody cared any more about it.” 

These letters, however, with,all their wit and liveliness, present 
the picture of a miserable mind. The writer constantly describes 
herself as devoured by ennui, weary of life, and indifferent to every¬ 
thing but the affection of her correspondent, whom she often ad¬ 
dresses in terms of passionate attachment, which are not easily com¬ 
prehensible as proceeding from an old blind woman, and applied to 
a man past the meridian of life, whom, too, she had never seen. No 
wonder she was wretched, with nothing at the close of a long life to 
look to for comfort; when the past was without self-approval, the 
present without enjoyment, and the future without hope! 

Her death was characteristic of herself and her society. ** Her 
dearest friends,” says Grimm, " Madame de Luxembourg, Madame 
de Choiseul, and Madame de Oambise, were constantly with her in 
her last illness. Through an extraordinary excess of attachment these 
ladies played at loo every evening in her bed-room till she had drawn 
her last breath (iusqu'a son dernier soupir inclusivcment). Another 
writer says that her visitors happened in the middle of their game 
to discover that'she was dead, but sat still, and played it out with 
great composure. 

Voltaire, her letters to whom have also been published, used, in 
allusion to her acuteness and penetration, to call her, “L’aveugle 
clairvoyante.” With her character and powers of conversation, she 
could not fail to be celebrated for her witticisms. She said of 
VEepril des Lois, that it was “ De I’esprit sur lea lois.” Hearing 
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two perBons disputing about the famous miracle of Saint Denis, the 
one maintaining that the saint had only carried his head in his hands 
for a few minutes, and the other that he had carried it all the way 
from Montmartre to St. Denis, she put an end to the argument by 
observing that, “ in such cases, il n'y a que le premier pas qui coute." 
In regard to her utter heartlessness (notwithstanding the apparently 
solitary exception of her anomalous attachment to Walpole), all who 
speak of her are agreed. When the celebrated Marquise du Chate- 
let died, she showed her grief for the loss df her oldest and most in¬ 
timate friend by circulating all over Paris the very next morning 
a malignant and scurrilous attack on her character: a single fact, 
which is perfectly conclusive. 

Mademoiselle I'Espinasse was born at Lyons in 1732. Her mo¬ 
ther was a woman of rank, who had been long before this time 
separated from her husband. She brought up her daughter with 
great care and tenderness, and it was not till her death that the poor 
girl, at the age of fifteen, was aware of the illegitimacy of her birth, 
and her forlorn and destitute situation. She found an asylum in a 
convent in the capacity of a governess; and she had been four 
years in that situation when she attracted the notice of Madame du 
Deffant, with whom she lived for ten years. At the end of that 
time, after having supplanted the old lady in the attentions of a large 
portion of her literary circle, she left her house, as has been already 
mentioned. 

With the remains of what her mother had left her, and a pension 
granted by the King^through the interest of the friends she had 
made in Madame du Deffant’s coterie, she found herself in a condi¬ 
tion to live independently. D’Alembert, who had become strongly 
attached to her, took up his abode under her roof; and others of 
the literati, who had frequented Madame du Deffant’s house, for¬ 
sook the poor old lady, and betook themselves to the society of her 
more attractive rival. Mademoiselle I'Espinasse was then above 
thirty, and far from handsome, her face being strongly marked with 
small-pox; but her countenance was full of intelligence and anima¬ 
tion, and her manners and conversation quite captivating. Good- 
humoured and witty, possessed of information, judgment, and taste, 
she was the life and soul of the brilliant circle of which her house 
was the centre. “ 1 cannot mention the Graces,” says Marmontel, 

w'ithout speaking of one who possessed them in mind and language. 
It was the friend of D'Alembert, Mademoiselle I’Espinasse; a won¬ 
derful combination of correctness, judgment, and prudence, with 
the liveliest fancy, the most ardent soul, and the most fiery imagina¬ 
tions that have existed since the days of Sappho. The constant ob¬ 
ject of attention, whether she spoke (and no one spoke better) or 
listened; without coquetry she inspired us with the innocent de¬ 
sire of pleasing her; without prudery she made freedom feel how 
far it might venture without disturbing modesty, or hurting deco¬ 
rum. Nowhere was conversation more lively, brilliant, or better 
regulated than in her society. That degree of temperate and ever- 
equal warmth in which she knew how to sustain it, now by re¬ 
straining, and now by animating it, was a rare phenomenon ; and 
be it observed that the heads she then moved at her will were neither 
weak nor light. The Condillacs and the Turgots were of the num- 
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ber. D'Alembert, by her side, was like a simple and docile child.” 

Of this society,” says the same writer in another place, " the gayest, 
the most animated, the most amusing in his gaiety, was D'Alembert. 
After having passed his mornings in algebraic calculations, and 
solving the problems of mechanics or astronomy, he came from his 
study like a boy just let loose from school, seeking only to enjoy 
himself; and, by the lively and pleasant turn which his luminous, 
solid, and profound mind then assumed, he soon made us forget the 
philosopher and the man nf science to admire in him every delight¬ 
ful and engaging quality. The source of this natural gaiety was 
a pure mind, free from passion, satisfied with itself, and in the 
daily enjoyment of some newly-discovered truth which rewarded 
and crowned his labours; a privilege which the mathematical sci¬ 
ences exclusively possess, and which no other kind of study can 
completely attain.” 

This illustrious philosopher, raised far above the level of the soci¬ 
ety in which he lived, by the singular simplicity and sincerity of his 
character, as well as his high intellectual powers, was the victim 
of a strong and unrequited attachment to Mademoiselle I'Espinasse. 
She was unquestionably an adventuress, and a female fortune- 
hunter ; but her own passions were too strong to enable her to play 
the part successfully. She appears to have had an affection for D'Alem¬ 
bert and to have been fond of his society; but she was too ambitious 
and aspiring to marry a man without family or fortune. She calcu¬ 
lated on the effect of her powers of pleasing, and imagined she 
could captivate some distinguished member of her coterie, so much as 
to induce him to offer her his hand. She succeeded in inspiring the 
Marquis de Mora, a young Spanish nobleman who had visited Paris 
in his travels, with so violent a passion for her, that his family, ap- 

{ >rehensive of the consequences, recalled him home. “ Mademoiselle 
'Espinasse,” says Marmontel, “ was no longer the same with 
D’Alembert; and he not only had to endure her coldness and ca¬ 
price, but often the bitterness of her wounded temper. He bore his 
sorrows patiently, and complained only to me. Unhappy man 1 
such were his devotion and obedience to her, that in the absence of 
SI. de Mora, it was he who used to go early in a morning to ask for 
his letters at the post-office, and bring them to her when she woke.” 
Absence did not abate the young Spaniard’s passion. He continued 
his correspondence with the object of it; and at last, while his 
family were seeking to terminate the connexion by means of a 
suitable match for him, he fell into a dangerous illness. This pro¬ 
duced an extraordinary step on the part of Mademoiselle fEiB|>i- 
nasse. She contrived to obtain an opinion from a physician ati^aiia, 
that the climate of Spain would be mortal to htfr lover, and that if 
his friends wished to save him they ought to send him to breathe 
the air of France. This opinion, dictated by Mademoiselle I'Espi¬ 
nasse, was obtained 6y D’Alembert from his intimate friend M. 
Lorry, one of the most celebrated physicians in Paris. It was trans¬ 
mitted to Madrid, and the authority of Lorry, supported by the 
wishes of the patient, produced its effect. The young Marquis was 
p^mitted to return to France, and eagerly set out on his journey; 
but he could not bear the effort, and died on the road. 

, In the mean tiine D’Alembert's unhappy attachment preyed deep¬ 
ly on liis mind. He neglected all his studies and pursuits, devoting 
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himself entirely to the society of Mademoiselle I'Espinasse, though 
it was productive to him of nothing but misery. In this extremity, 
Madame Geoffrin, with her usual active friendships determined to 
save him, if possible, from the fatal consequences of such a way of 
life. Though unacquainted with Mademoiselle I'Espinasse, she 
went to visit her, and represented to her so strongly the irreparable 
injury she was doing to U’Alembert, without the hope, or even the 
object, of any advantage to herself, that she prevailed on Mademoi¬ 
selle I’Espinasse to give up all the letters’ she had received from 
him, and obtained her solemn promise to see him no more. As a re¬ 
compense for this compliance, Madame Geoffrin settled on Made¬ 
moiselle I’Espinasse a pension, which she received during the re¬ 
mainder of her life. 

Whatever may have been her original motive for endeavouring to 
captivate the young Spanish nobleman, there can be no doubt that 
her passion for him was not only real, but as violent as his own. 
From the time that she was separated from him by the interference 
of his family, her health gave way, and her mind was so deeply af¬ 
fected, that she became an object of commiseration to her friends ; 
and his death was a blow from which she never recovered. 

But the most extraordinary part of her life yet remains to be 
noticed. While she was passionately attached to the Marquis de 
Mora during his life, and dying with grief for his death, she was 
at the same time violently in love with another. This was the 
Comte de Guibert, the celebrated writer on military tactics. This 
strange circumstance seems to have been little known or noticed, till 
it was brought to light by the yjublication of her letters to Guibert, 
about five-and-twenty years ago. Guibert, a handsome and fashion¬ 
able young man, distinguished for spirit and talents, had recom¬ 
mended himself to her by the tender interest he took in her afflic¬ 
tion caused by her separation from her lover. The correspondence 
between them began inl773> soon after Mora's recall, and continued 
till within a few weeks of her death in 1776. 

These letters disclose a state of mind that seems inexplicable on 
the common principles of human nature. That the feelings they 
express are fictitious, or even exaggerated, is out of the question, for 
they glow with the eloquence of truth; and the reader cannot but 
feel that the passions to which they give vent art* not the less real 
for being inconsistent and conflicting. Long before Mora’s death 
we find expressions of the utmost attachment to Guibert. Even in 
the same letter Guibert is addressed in terms of passionate adoration, 
and then made the confidant of her unspeakable love for Mora, 
After his death the same mixture of feelings continues. At one 
time she pours out the sorrow of a widowed and desolate heart, and 
next moment burns with passion for a living object. None of Gui- 
bert’s letters have appeared; but she constantly complains of his 
coldness and indifference. All the while she seems never to have 
hoped or desired from him anything more than the happiness de¬ 
rived from reciprocity of affection. She appears never to have ex¬ 
pected his hand; on the contrary, she advises him to marry, and, 
when he does so, the correspondence is continued in the same strain 
as before. 

We extract a few passages from these singular letters, from which 
our female readers may see that there has been actually such a thing 
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as a lady loving two gentlemen at once. We are dissatisfied with 
our translation of these fragments; feeling that we have been unable 
to transfer to another language, those “ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that bum j” which (notwithstanding all the faults of the un¬ 
happy writer's'character) render her effusions so interesting and 
impressive. These passages are from letters written after the death 
of Mora, and during the last year of her own life. 

I felt a dreadful reluctance to open your letter. Had it not 
been for the fear of offending you, I should have sent it back un¬ 
opened. Something told me it would increase my sufferings, and I 
wished to spare myself. ]\Iy constant bodily pains wear out my 
mind: I have again been in a fever, and unable to close my eyes; I 
am quite exhausted. For pity’s sake, torment no longer a fife which 
is closing, and every moment of which is given to sorrow and regret. 
I do not accuse you—I ask nothing of you—you owe me nothing : 
for, indeed, I have not a feeling or a sentiment to which 1 have vo¬ 
luntarily yielded. When I have been so unhappy as to give way to 
them, I have always detested their strength, and my own weakness. 
So you see that you owe me no gratitude, and that I have no right 
to reproach you with anything. Be free, then—leave me to my 
sorrow ; let me, without interruption, occupy ray mind with the 
only object I have adored, and whose memory is dearer to me than 
all that remains under the sun. O, my God! I ought not to weep 
for him—I ought to follow him : it is you who make me live, and 
who yet are the torment of a creature consumed by grief, and exert¬ 
ing the last remains of her strength in praying that death may re¬ 
lieve her. I told you truly a week ago—you make me captious and 
exacting: in giving all, one looks for some return. But, once more, 
I forgive you, and hate you not: though it is not from generosity 
that 1 forgive you; it is not from kind feeling that J do not hate 
you. It is simply because iny very soul is \% eary even unto death. 
Ah ! my friend, let rne alone—do not talk any longer about loving 
me; it is a balm that turns to poison. Oh! how cruelly you hurt 
—how heavily I feel the burden of life! How I love you not¬ 
withstanding, and how wretched should I be to make you un¬ 
happy !" 

***** 

How often might I have complained; how often have I hid 
from you my tears! Ah ! 1 see it too well: it is impossible either 
to keep or bring back a heart drawn away by another attacinnent. 
This I repeat to myself without ceasing, and sometimes think myself 
cured but you come, and I find that all my efforts have been vain. 
Reflections, resolutions, sufferings, — all become powerless the mo¬ 
ment you utter a word. I see no refuge but death, and never has 

poor wretch prayed for it more earnestly. Ah! if you only knew_ 

if you only read, what happiness was once derived, by a strong and 
impassioned soul, from the pleasure of being loved by me! He 
uwd to compare the love once felt for him, with that felt for him 
still; and he said to me again and again; ‘ My countrywomen are 
not worthy to be your scholars : your soul has been warmed by the 
sun of Lima, they seem to have been born amid the snows of 
Laplandand it was from Madrid that he told me this. My dear 
friend, he never praised me ; he felt his happiness; nor do I think 1 
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praise myself when I tell you that, in loving you to distraction, I 
only bestow upon you what I have no power to withhold.” 

* * * # * 

My frame is no longer strong enough for my soul—it is killing 
me. You can do nothing to me but make me suffer ; do not then 
make any further attempts to comfort me ; don’t try to make me the 
victim of your morality, after having made me the victim of your 
fickleness. You have not seen me, because there are but twelve 
hours in the day, and you have had the means of filling them up 
with interests and pleasures which must* touch you more nearly 
than my unhappiness. 1 claim nothing—I exact nothing; but I 
never cease to tell myself that the source of happiness and pleasure 

is lost to me for ever.” 

***** 

“Oh, how you oppress my heart, when you wish to prove to me 
that it ought to be satisfied with yours ! I would never complain, 
but you force me sometimes to cry out, so deeply and painfully do 
you hurt me ! IMy friend, 1 have been loved—I am so still—and I 
die with grief that it is not by you. In vain I say to myself that I 
have never merited the happiness I regret. My heart tells me that, 
were I ever to be loved, it was by him who had charms sufficient in 

my eyes to withdraw me from M. de M- , and to reconcile me to 

life when I had lost him. I have done nothing but languish since 
your departure. I have not had an hour free from suffering; ray 
mental disease affects ray frame. Every day I have a fever, and my 
physician, though not one of the ablest of men, tells me incessantly 
that I am consumed by some hidden grief, and always takes his 
leave saying; have no rcmcdif for the mind.' For me there is, 
indeed, no remedy: but cure is not what I desire. I wish for nothing 
but a little calm—for a few moments' repcjse, before obtaining that 
final rest which nature will soon grant me.” 

This highly-gifted and most unhappy woman died in 1776, in her 
forty-third year, the victim of violent passions acting on an ill-regu¬ 
lated mind. Though wasted with painful and hopeless disease, she 
continued to go the accustomed round of gaielif ; and her sahn was 
filled with company down to the day of her death. 


THE PASSAGE OF THE SEBETO. 

“ Vixtire fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi; sed oinnes illacrymabiles 
Urgentur ignotiqne longft 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro.”— Horace. 

The obligation of heroes to those poets who have celebrated their 
deeds, has ever been proverbial. 

Disputes may arise amongst the learned on the subject of the Trojan 
war, which some may treat as fabulous, and others as historical. But 
even those who most strenuously defend the authenticity of the siege 
are compelled to allow that without the aid of Homer the memory of 
Achilles, at least, would have been more effectually plunged into the 
waters of Lethe than his body was into those of Styx. 
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Virgil, by throwing the cloak of piety over some very questionable 
transactions,, (a practice, by the way, which has not yet fallen into 
disuse,) has contrived to patch up the character of ,®neas, and we 
modems are content to receive that whining Trojan as a hero; not, 
certainly, in consideration of his own merits, but out of respect for 
those of his bard. 

Had not Tasso lived and written, the name of Rinaldo would 
have been no better known than that of any other valiant crusader 
whose cross-legged and noseless effigy we occasionally find on a 
marble tomb. 

Roland the Brave, Amadis de Gaul, Marmion, Rokeby, and a 
thousand other heroes, whom it would be tedious to enumerate, have 
owed their celebrity, nay, many of them their very existence, to the 
intervention of the votes sacri. 

The devil, indeed, (who, whether Milton intended it or not, is by 
many acknowledged as the hero of his “ Paradise Lost,”) does at first 
sight appear to be an exception to the general rule. But even he, 
although it must be confessed that his fame was already established, 
has great reason to be thankful to his blind poet for the feelings he has 
excited in his favour, inasmuch as the proud sentiments he is made 
to utter amidst his fallen peers have undcubtedly betrayed many a 
reader into a passing admiration of his Satanic majesty. 

Since, then, the weight of obligation has been hitherto so entirely 
on the one side, it would be both fair and desirable that something 
should now be thrown into the opposite scale; that the epic and the 
lyric muse should henceforth derive their whole inspiration from 
the subjects of their song, and poets be thus enabled to found their 
own pretensions to fame on the merit of their chosen heroes. 

Fortunate at least would it be for me U' this new order of things 
could be at once established; for then, In the following humble at¬ 
tempt to describe the heroic passage of the Sebeto, my name might 
be handed down to posterity with that of the warlike Ferdinando the 
Second, King of the Two Sicilies, of Cyprus, ^d of Jerusalem ! 

THE PASSAGE OF THE SEBETO: A BALLAD.* 

Tu the tune qf‘* A. Frog 1^ w6uld a-wooing go.” 

A KINO went to the “ Champ de Mars,** 

Fat Ferdinando, 

To play at soldiers, free from scars, 

For lie's not very likely to go to the wars, 

With his rowley powley macaroni,f '*■ 

Gallant Ferdinando! 


♦ That the Royal Neapolitan Guards on a certain field-day about four years 
ago broke their line, to avoid a puddle in the centre of the “ Champ de Mars,” 
and that bj^way of punishment they were led by their angry king through the 
river Sebeto, is an actual fact. I know not if my manner of relating it may 
succeed in exciting, the risible nerves of my readers, bt|Jfc(in the words of 
Matthews',.prosy retailer ofold jokes) “ I do assure them that it caused a very 
great laugh at the time.” 

f « Mangia-macar^i" is the well-known sobriquet of a Neapolitan; and 
King Ferdinando, as in duty, bound, daily discusses a huge pile of his national 
food, to the nutritious qualities of which, his increasing bulk does ample justice. 
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His troops were clad in dresses 6ne, 

Fat Ferclinando! 

And, as they glanced in bright sunshine, 

With swelling pride he form’d his line. 

With his rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Fetdinando 1 

He wheel’d them left, and wheel’d them right. 

Did Ferdinando 1 

When they moved so much to his delight. 

That he said to himself, “ Oh, 1 ’m sure they ’ll fight. 
Led by rowley powley macarofii. 

Royal Ferdinando. 1” 

But to check these hopes that high did soar. 

Ah ! Ferd inando ! 

Alas ! the rain of the night before 

Had wetted the ground ten yards, or more ; 

With a rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

And, though upon the martial camp 
With Ferdinando, 

His guards, for fear of cold or cramp. 

Fell out of the line to avoid the damp. 

Leaving rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

No wonder that this should move to rage 
Fat Ferdinando, ' 

W’ho hopes to shine in liistory’s page 
As the greatest t^arrior of the age. 

With his lowle}" powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando ! 

Resolved to try example’s force, 

Fat Ferdinando 

That instant tlirew him from his horse, 

W'^ho was glad enough to be nd, of course, 

. Of his rowley powley macaroni, 

» Heavy Ferdinando. 

A stand of colours then he took. 

Did Ferdinando; 

And, heading his men with an angry look, . 

He waddled so fast, that his fat sides shook, 

With his rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando! 

He led them o’er such broken ground. 

Fat Ferdinando, 

That much his guards it did confound 
To guess where the devil their king could be bound. 
With his rowley powley mac^oni. 

Gallant Ferdinando I w 

Before him now Sebeto lay, 

Fat Ferdinando; 

But, bent on valiant deeds that day, 

Neither puddle nor river could stop the way 
Of this rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando! 
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So, lik« Philip'# son at the Granic flood, 

, Pat tordinaodo ! 

fTboi^h*he waded througii water uDioixed with blood) 
Coarageously plunged his huge,weight in the mud, . 
With his rowley powley tnacaiooi, 

Gallant Ferdinaudo’I 

And as his army thus he led, 

Fat Ferdinando, 

By those who saw the deed 'tis said 
The affrighted #els b^ore him tied. 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando 1 

f 

And we must e’en believe the tale 
Of Ferdinando; 

For little fish of course would quail 
Before such a monstrous royal whale 
As this rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando 1 

But lest the stream too high for some, 

Fat Ferdinando, 

Above their knees might chance to come, 

He order’d each drummer to float on his drum, 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando 1 

A little colonel too he told. 

Kind Ferdinando! 

To be by no means rashly bold, 

But a tall pioneer by the beard to hold. 

With his rowley powley macaroni, 

Gallant Ferdinando! 

And thus both short and tall defied, 

W’ith Ferdinando, 

Tlie dangers of the swollen tide. 

And in safety reach’d the other side. 

With their rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando! 

Twas then, jii this laconic style, 

• Fat Ferdinando 
His dripping soldiers did revile. 

Who trembled with cold and fear the while 
Of their rowley powley macaroni. 

Gallant Ferdinando! 

1 

" Ye curs!, more fit for show than slaughter,” 

Quoth Ferdinando, 

" Ye curs!, more fit for show than slaughter, 

If you won?t face fire, you shall face water, 

With your rowley powley macaro>ui. 

Royal Ferdinando!” 



A NIGHT OP TEI^BdH. , , 

[This story is partly tran^ated, partly imitated, from the French. 
The French author, I siip|iose, was indebted to sonie german ori¬ 
ginal. It is no great matter, so the reader likes it us there¬ 
fore, without further preface, begin.] 

I. 

You will recollect that, three years ago, we had a dreadful winter 
throughout Europe. It was severe in those quarters where the cli- 
matfe is usually genial; in the north it was absolutely dreadful. My 
sister and I were on a visit to our old friend, the Princess ]%-—, at 
her Lithuanian castle. The thing was arranged that Adelaide 
tvas to be married to the Princess’s son, Sobieski, who was daily ex¬ 
pected from Spain. I suppose my sister looked forward to the ar¬ 
rival with more impatience than the rest of the party; and certainly 
its male portion were far more interested in hunting the wolf all the 
morning through the snows, and drinking down tlie fatigues of the 
chase in the evening over the fire, than in anything connected with 
the tender pMsion. 

The wished-for morning arrived at last. Sobieski appeared in the 
castle of his ancestors amid the acclamat|.on8 of an admiring jieasan- 
try, to be kissed by his mother, shaken hsmds with by his friends, sind 
looked at, 1 suppose, by his betrothed. Foreign travel had improv¬ 
ed him, and a single year had sufficed to turn the handsome stripling 
into a fine and noble-looking young man. The Princess w'as happy, 
Adelaide was happy, Sobieski was happy, we all were happy: but 
the happiness was destined to be of short duration; for we had 
hardly risen from breakfast when a wearied courier arrived, bring¬ 
ing in the melancholy information that ray father had been suddenly 
talcen ill in Bohemia, and that our attendance was instantly required, 
as his life was despaired of. It was of course necessary that we 
should start on the instant; no time could be lost, and our arrange¬ 
ments for departure were made with the utmost rapidity. Sobieski 
wished to have gone with us; but how could he leave his mother, 
whom he had only seen for two or three hours after a year’s ab¬ 
sence ? Besides, why expose him to the trouble and inconvenience 
of the journey.^ If, as we hoped, we found the qlarm exaggerated, 
it would be easy to send for him, or to return: if the event were 
what our fears suggested, it was arrimged that my sister’s future 
home was to be that of the Princess. Adelaide and Sobieski had a 
long private interview before we parted. What they said I do not 
know; but it would not be hard to guess at what was the tenor of 
their conversation. With much reluctance he gave his consent to 
remain behind; but, farewell is a word that has been, and must be ; 
it was spoken at last, and we set off in our travelling carriage about 
six in the morning thi!biigb the snowy roads of Lithuania leading 
through the great forest 

We got over the short day without any adventures different from 
what might be expected. Our carriage sometimes stuck in the snow, 
sometimes narrowly escaped being upset by the stump of a tree. 
Relays on the road were few, and the people at the post-houses 
seemed-hadf froJjen, and afraid to open their mouths. We were 
vot. iir. » 
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tolerably independent of them for supplies^ as we had been suffi¬ 
ciently stored before we started on our route. We left the last 
post-house about six in the evening, with a pair of fine, strong, young 
horses, fit to contend with the night difficulties of the forest road. 
Those difficulties did not appear to be in any degree remarkably 
formidable. The full moon, just risen, cast a bright light all around, 
and a strong frost having set in, the path was hard and practicable. 
Our driver, an old retainer of the Princess, knew the forest well: 
for forty years, as chasseur or courier, postilion or coachman* he 
had traversed it at all hours of the day and night, and was as well 
acquainted with every “ dingle and bosky bourne of the wild wood ” 
as withuhis own stables. I forgot to say that, besides Adelaide and 
myself, net favourite French maid occupied the interi(»r of the voi- 
ture. Heinrich smoked, whistled, and cracked his whip in solitary 
dignity without. There being nothing in the scenery or its associa¬ 
tions to captivate the Parisian soul of Louise, who hatt done due jus¬ 
tice to the contents of our basket while we changed horses, she 
speedily dropped into a profound slumber, to dream, I suppose, of 
the glories of the Palais Royal, and to transport herself from the 
woods and snows of Lithuania to the parterre of some theatre on the 
Boulevards. She soon gave us audible information that she was far 
away in the land of (lream8| and that, if her slumbers were not me¬ 
lancholy, they were at least musical. 

Let it not be imagined that my more delicate companion or my¬ 
self permitted Louise to enjoy our basket-stored repast without co¬ 
operation. Our spirits were severely depressed; the dreaded death 
of a beloved father filled us botli witn sorrow and apprehension, and 
Adelaide in parting with Sobieski had her peculiar sources of grief. 
But it is a sad truUi, that all the most sentimental emotions of the 
mind give place when’ the most unsentimental organ of the body 
makes its demand upon our attention ; and the bracing air of the 
forest had largely contributed to the sharpening of the appetite* 
The substantial dainties of the Princess, aided by^some generous 
hock, soraewliat assisted in ray case by a fair proportion of bran¬ 
dy, disposed us also to slumber, and Adelaide fell asleep on my 
shoulder. Her sleeping thoughts reverted in all probability to a 
certain Northern castle frowning over the flood, garnfshed wit](i 
tower and turret, buttress and bulwark, fosse and rampart, draw¬ 
bridge and port^llis, and every other adjunct of feudal war; but 
in which was also the picture-studded corridor, the gay salon, and, 
above all, the soft boudoir, where sounds more fitted for the ladies' 
ear than the clashing of arms were uttered; round which were form- 
edJMlised gardens, where bouquets such as the North affords were 
euued, ^d where sauntering w^ks by ngioming-ligbt or moonbeam 
made life forgotten; or spreading {mrks and chases, where 
rode who thought of other joys than those which the syl¬ 

van i^rts|^orded^ For ray part, my mind wandered to the 
sible.chani^ of m/modi of life and position in society. 1 loved 
my fatlto irith an affection which few stms feel I admired Ae lus¬ 
tre of his' ihilit^ ; our house had been honoured the fame 
he had waiii:: high repnie he enjoyed i 1 lodked himk 

wiffh miniflii mid reverence on tik uhiff^m kindbesa which! 
had ekpeneni^eh his hands | Ccni^e^ 1 oeuld mol keiqr fair- 

self fhm thihkingHwhat Xahould 4o virii eftatea wherilhef 
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came into my posjsession, of the mode in which I was to regulate my 
conduct, of the figure I was to cut at court, of the way I was to spend 
the next year,—of)—of—of something else that it is now not necessary 
to speak about. In vain I reproached myself with thinking of any¬ 
thing but the impending death of a dear and honoured father. As 
I dropped into drowsy half-waking, half-sleeping fits of dreaminess, 
other visions would occur, and it was only when I roused myself 
to look out of the voiture to see how we got on, that a sensation of 
sorrow would take possession of my mind. On ray shoulder still 
slept Adelaide, on the other side snored Louise; outside smoked 
Heinrich, thinking, I take it for granted, of nothing but his horses, 
and these he drove steadily along. • 

On a sudden, however, it seemed as if they afforded him more 
than ordinary trouble. I was awaked from one of my noddings by 
hearing him devoting them to the infernal gods, in all the mingled 
dialects of Poland, Russia, and Germany,—and that for a crime which 
seldom awakens the indignation of a traveller in these regions. In 
spite of all his exertions, they had burst into a furious gallop. He 
cursed, and swore, and pulled, and tugged, but in vain. With 
alarmed eye and erected ear, the eager horses disregarded the utmost 
effort of curb and bridle, and dragged us forward with a velocity I 
should have thought beyond their powers. As there was no danger 
of accident, I was rather amused by the unexpected vigour of our 
steeds, and the indignation of the usually phlegmatic Heinrich at 
their apostacy from the regulated pace of the road. All on a sudden, 
however, our driver ceased to swear, and, uttering a hasty ejacula¬ 
tion, something half-way between a prayer and a curse, exclaimed, 

" The beasts are right—aright, by a thousand devils right! I should 
have guessed it long ago." 

And so saying, he surrendered to them the reins, no longer endea¬ 
vouring to control their rapidity. I asked Mm what he meant. 
Turning cautiously round, and whispering so as not to disturb my 
sister, he breatlxed rather than spoke into my ear,' 

“ They are coming." 

Who—who ?” said I; “ who are coming There is not a human 
being in sight.” 

“ I did not say there was," replied Heinrich ; and are scarce 
insight. But don't you hear them?” , 

** 1 hear nothing,” said I, but the whistling of the wind and the 
crashing of our own carriage through the snow.” 

“Hark!” interrupted Heinrich, dropping Ms pipe: “they o/y 
coming, by—r-i” But he suppressed the oath, and crossed hinwelf 
instead. “ Ay, there they are;. I see them plain enough now." * 

“ The last giass of brandy is in your head, Heinrich. What do 
you hear ? What do you see ?• Who are ?” 

Profoundly inclining his head, he whispered with a thrilling em¬ 
phasis, 

“ ThB W01.V3B8 1 ^' 

II. 

1 removed Adelaide from my shoulder as gently as I could, so as 
not to awaken her, and, ^standing up in the voiture, looked in the 
ditettibn minted out I looked, however, for a while 

in i^n. | a at a distance in the snow, but, as the 

» 2 
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country was patched in all directions with timber, persisted, as firm¬ 
ly as ever did Bonaparte at Waterloo, that it was only trees. In 
about ten minutes, however, I was undeceived as completely as was 
the fated emperor, and by the same means. The dark mass was un¬ 
questionably in motion ; and after I had ascertained that fact, my 
eye, sharpened by fear and anxiety, could perceive that the motion 
was not only rapid, but accelerating. The sound, too, which in the 
distance I had taken to be the whistling of the wind, came more 
distinctly upon the breeze, and I recognized the dismal howling of 
the wolf rushing closer and closer every moment. The terrified 
horses, whose instinct had discovered to them the enemy long before 
his approach could be detected by any human organ, as if they were 
aware of their impending fate, galloped on with more desperate 
energy than ever, and Heinrich aided their exertions by all the skill 
of which he was master. 

They came nearer and nearer. We could hear not only their 
dreadful howls, issuing from a hundred ravenous throats, but the 
tramp of their accursed paws pattering over the snow. I had no 
arms but a blunderbuss, a fowling-piece, and a brace of pistols : 
Heinrich had a long pistol. These arms, at best but inanequate 
against the number of our assailants, were rendered comparatively 
useless by the discovery w'e made at the very moment, that we had 
omitted to bring with us more powder and ball than was barely suf¬ 
ficient for another charge in addition to that which they already 
contained. 

'‘What is to be done, Heinrich?" I asked in a whisper. 

“ There is no use in whispering now,” said the old chasseur,-— 
“ they will be upon us in less than five minutes, and it would be bet¬ 
ter to wake Miss Adelaide and her woman, to inform them of our 
danger. Poor things! it would be terrible if they were taken out of 
the world, as we are very likely to be, without some notice !” 

I acquiesced in the propriety of the advice, and roused Adelaide. 
I was about to inform her of the danger, but she had been lately 
dwelling for too long a time among huntsmen to render it necessary 
1 should speak. 

“ Gracious heavens !” she exclaimed, starting up, “ it is the howl 
of the wolf! Oh, Herman—Herman! what will become of us? 
I see them—I seat them; they are gaining upon us. We are lost! 
We have but a few minutes to live! Last year an English party 
was tom to pieces and devoured by them some leagues ^yond our 
castle ! I shall never see my father again !” 

Her cries woke her attendant, who, the moment she coraprehend- 
edflSie danger, burst into an agony of yelling that almost rivalled 
in dissonance the cry of the wolves. She cursed herself, her fate, 
her stars, her folly, that ever drew her from Prance to this abomina¬ 
ble country. She vowed to all the infernal powers she could think of, 
that if sheti^ere tcr;«8cape this peril, she would never again commit a 
fault so unpardonable. She raved about herself, and her life, and 
her dr^, and her Alphonse, (a smart gar^n cummer in Paris, with 
whom Ihe keptun an amatory correspondence, much to the detriment 

King liOUis<dPmlippe's French,) and all sorts of matters, horrible 
or fiimsy, that crossed her distracted brain. I remember, particu¬ 
larly, that death itself did not seem to afiept her with so much ter¬ 
ror as the prospect of being devoured aAertrariis by a nasty *Wolf. 

Her grotesque lamentaticms had thi ^ood ^effect of recalling my 
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sister to her natural firmness of mind. She felt that in this trying 
occasion it became her to set an example of courage and resignation, 
and in an instant, (the whole scene I have been just describing did 
not occupy two minutes,) she was herself again. She assured me in 
a couple of words of her constancy, and pressed my hand to her 
heart to show that it was not beating with any undue emotion. 

“It is no time to agitate you now, Herman,” she said; “our 
chances of escape, I know, are but small: but still, people have escap¬ 
ed from dangers as dreadful, and, under Qod, our hopes principally 
depend upon your presence of mind. Our defence is in yonr hands, 
and there I am content to leave it. With these words, she turned to 
her shrieking attendant, whom she endeavoured to soothe with all 
the topics of consolation—they were few enough in all conscience 
—she could think of, and to engage in some thoughts of religion, but 
all equally in vain : Louise could hear nothing but the howling of 
the wolves outside, and the howling of her own fears w'ithin. 

The chase continued. I stood ready with my blunderbuss to dis¬ 
charge it on the herd the moment they approached within shot. I 
had too soon an opportunity. The fleetest of the pack in a few mi¬ 
nutes approached within four or five paces of the voiture, and I 
fired. It was impossible to miss, and I saw two or three fall killed 
or wounded. To those who were hit it was soon matter of little im¬ 
portance whether the wound which brought them down was mortal 
or not, for they were in an instant surrounded by the rest, who 
fought for the fallen bodicj. This obtained us the respite of a few 
minutes, which was occupied by the contest among themselves and 
the devouring of their slain brethren. We made the best of the time; 
but, the carcasses once demolished, and the bones left to whiten in 
the snow, the hunt recommenced, and we had not gained a mile when 
they came up with us again. My blunderbuss had been reloaded in 
the mean while, and on their near approach I again fired, with simi¬ 
lar effect. But this time the respite was briefer. The wolves had 
now tasted blood, and their fury was excited, so that the devouring 
of their companions did not occupy half the space it did before, and 
speedily they renewed the chase with bowlings far more terrific than 
ever. 

I appealed to Heinrich, who drove his panting horses at their 
utmost speed. 

“ I have not,” I said, “ enough for another charge for the blunder¬ 
buss. What is best to be done 

" It is of no use,” said he, “ to fire our fowling-pieces among 
them, for we could not expect to kill more than one, and that, so far 
from delaying, would only spur them on faster. We had better re¬ 
serve our fire for our last chance.” 

“ Is there any ?” ' 

One, and that but slight. Not far from this, but I do not know 
how far,—^perhaps a mile, perhaps three,—^is the old hunting-lodge 
built for the chasseurs of the forest. If we could reach that,—but 
what use is there in talking ?—you see these poor devils of horses 
can scarcely hold out—'they are almost sinking under the hell of a 
pace they have been keeping up this half-hour. Have you your pis¬ 
tols about you ?” 

“I have; why ?” 

“ Do not discharge your last pistol on any account; no, not to 
save your own life. Keep it until-” 
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Something choked the old man's utterance, and passing his hand 
over his face, he wiped off some moisture, which bore as much re¬ 
semblance to a tear as anything his eyes could muster, and, applying 
to his lips his cherry-tree pipe, which was never forgotten in the ex- 
tremest danger, he discharged a more than usually voluminous effu¬ 
sion of smoke. This done, he beckoned me to put my head out of 
the voiture, so that whatever he said should reach my ear alone. I 
complied. 

" Keep it until these damned brutes,—God forgive me for using 
such words now !—until they are completely masters of the day, and 
we have no further chance, and then, sinking his voice to the lowest 
possible whisper, ‘^discharge it into the brains of Miss Adelaide; 
put it to her temple, and be sure you do not miss.” 

God! how his words thrilled through my heart!—^not even the 
horror of my oven impending death, of the hideous manner in which 
it seemed inevitable that 1 should be cut off from existence in the 
flower of my youth, far from my friends, who would perhaps for 
ever remain ignorant of my untimely fate—not the fierce forms 
which I saw hurrying to my destruction, and anticipating with 
savage howl their bloody repast—not all the terrors of my situation 
so palsied me, as this whisper of Heinrich. I looked at ray sister. 
She was eminently beautiful; and if the dreadful scene around her 
had banished the colour from her cheeks, it had inspired her figure 
with an air of exalted courage, and filled her eyes with a blended 
fire of heroism and religion, that rendered her one of the most 
majestic beings I ever beheld. And this noble creature, I thought, 
— she, full of all that renders life one scene of happiness — she, 
qualified to inspire love and admiration into all hearts, the blessing 
or the ornament of every circle in which she moves—she, who 
yesterday was wrapped in visions of delight, who this morning 
woke to welcome the chosen of her heart, and whose present mis¬ 
sion, melancholy as it is, was hallowed by filial duty and soothed 
by the recollection that she has been all that father could pray for, 
—is she to die—and so to die ?—by the hand of me, her brother— 
her brother, who wmuld gladly lay down his life for her ? Alas! 
alas 1 

Perhaps I said these last words aloud, perhaps Heinrich divined 
what W'as passing in my bosom, for he continued in a whisper, 

" To be sure, it is hard enough; but it is better than that she 
should die many deaths by the mangling of the w'olves. You and I 
will fight the damned brutes,—God pardon me!—with our pistols to 
the last, and die like men; and it is no great matter how men die. 
And, indeed, it is little matter how that screaming baggage, who is 
.'ilmost as great a plague as the w'olves themselves, comes to an end: 
she's fit food enough for them. But that dear young lady, just think 
from what a horrid death you save her! She must not be tom by 
the. jaws of a wolf. I’d shoot her myself, dear master, with plea¬ 
sure, but it would not become me, as you are here. It is you are 
to do it, for you are the head of the family. So don’t flinch." 

This conversation occupied only a few seconds. It was carried 
on in the most subduexl voice, and I thought Adelaide had not heard 
it. I learned from her afterwards that she had distinctly heard 
every word. When I looked at her, she was busily endeavouring 
to soothe Louise. She told me that she had purposely avoided re- 
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turning my glance, lest it might shake my resolution. " There was 
but one other hand in the world,” she said afterwards, “ by which I 
should have preferred to have died, if such death was inevitable. He 
was not there in person ; he was indeed too vividly present in my 
heart, though his name escaped not my lips; and to whom, dear bro¬ 
ther, could I look for deliverance but to you ?" Such was the effect of 
the whispering on my sister. It had not passed unnoticed by Louise; 
though, as it was carried on in German, she would not have under¬ 
stood a word of it, even if spoken aloud. She failed not, however, 
to interpret it in her own manner. 

“ Ah, Heinrich! ah, dear baron !” she cried with an agony more 
intense than ever ; “ ah ! do not—do not—do not! I am sure you 
cannot be so cruel. Ah, dear sweet Heinrich, of whom I was so 
fond r 

Even at that moment, Heinrich, who hated everything French in 
general, and Louise in particular for her especial impertinence to¬ 
wards him and his brother Germans in the service of the princess, 
could not refrain from giving a most dissentient grunt. 

“ Dear Heinrich ! dear Monsieur le Baron ! do not be so cruel. I 
know what you are whispering about: 1 know you are going to 
throw me to the wolves, that you may get off while they are eating 
me. Oh, mon Dieu! raon Dieu I” 

Adelaide endeavoured to edge in a word, but in vain. 

Oh ! dear Monsieur le Baron, remember what became of the 
wicked prince who did the same to his courier: he was torn by his 
own dogs for it. Remember the wicked woman ■who threw her 
children: she was boiled alive for it. Oh ! dear Mr. Heinrich, dear 
Monsieur le B-iron,—oh ! oh ! oh !’* 

[^Louise in her agony remeinbered two stories, one German, and 
one French. The German .story is, that some Polish prince, travel¬ 
ling through a forest, was pursued by wolves; and that a faithful 
heyduck devoted himself to save his master's life, by descending 
from the carriage, and making with his sabre a courageous fight against 
them as long as he could. He knew that he sacrificed himself, but he 
did it without a secoiul thought, in order that, by delaying them first 
by whatever o})position he could offer, and then by the time it would 
hike them to devour his body, his master might escape. His devotion 
was successful, and the grateful master, according to our version, 
provided for his family, and heaped his memory’with honours. A 
different version is, that the selfish prince who consented to the sa¬ 
crifice of so faithful a .servant, reaped his reward, by being torn to 
pieces on entering his own gate by his dogs, who did not know him 
in the absence of his attendant, under whose immediate care they^ 
had been placed.—The other story i.s, I f'ear, true: it is that ot 
a wretched mother, who with her three childre:^ were overtaken by 
wolves somewhere in the East of France, when, to save her own 
life, she flung away the children one by one to be eaten. The 
wolves pursued her to the gates of a neighbouring town, which was 
opened to save her; but when she told Tier story, the populace, in¬ 
dignant at the unnatural conduct of this worse tlian Hledea, stoned 
her to death in the market-place. As a story never loses by the tell¬ 
ing, it is Currently said that they put her into a cauldron and boiled 
her alive.] 

We had not time to pay any attention to the lament of the unfor- 
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tunate suimnte, for the wolves were by tliis time quite close^ upon 
the carriage. Fast they came as a dark cloud, scouring with incon¬ 
ceivable rapidity over the snow. Their dreadful howls reverberated 
through the forest, waking its every echo, W? could see their 
flaming eyes, their snorting nostrils, their mouths and tongues red 
and dripping with the fresh blood of their mangled companions. 
Another moment and they would be upon us. The moment came, 
and there they were. 

“ Oh !" cried Heinrich^ “ keep them off one minute—one single 
* minute, and we are at the hunting-lodge. O that the horses 
may .hold out!" 

The poor animals exerted their last efforts. If we had been 
pressed too closely by the wolves, no other chance remained but 
to sacrifice them, and make our way as best we could to the lodge, 
while our assailants were fighting around the spoil. But there was no 
need; one wolf only succeeded in reaching the window of the voiture, 
and him I instantly shot with my fusil. Another was making the 
attempt; but I knocked him on the head with the butt end, and at 
least stunned him. Before a third could come up, the horses had 
made some desperate plunges forward, and the welcome lodge was 
gained. Heinrich jumped down at once, loudly calling me to fol¬ 
low him. I did so, and with the help of Adelaide dragging on 
Louise, who had fainted the moment the first wolf had put his nose 
into the carriage, in less than a second we found ourselves inside the 
iron-bound gate of the lodge. 

“Thank God,” I exclaimed, “ we a«e safe!” 

III. 

“ A pretty safety indeed!” said Heinrich, who had lingered be¬ 
hind for a moment, as he firmly secured the gate. “ However, here 
we are at all events. I had just time to take something out of the voi¬ 
ture that we shall find of use, and unharness the poor horses, to whom 
we all ought to be so tnuch oblige<l, so as to give them a run for 
their lives, though there is hardly a run in them, before the brutes 
were upon me. I could barely say, * Take that, canaille,' as I 
slapped my shot among them, which gave me an instant to get in. 

‘ Ay! there you are, my beauties I howl away as you like, but you 
shall be baulked of your expected supper to-night.’ 

The lodge in which we had taken refuge, like all such buildings, 
consisted of four bare walls of rough but uncommonly strong ma¬ 
sonry, with stone benches built all round for the purpose of sitting 
or sleeping upon. It contained a rude fireplace without a chimney; 
and furniture it had none, except an iron pot, left behind by chance 
or design by its last tenants. It contained, however, a treasure to 
us of inestimable v^ue,-—the expected legacy of an immense heap of 
firewood, which tM experienced hand of Heinrich speedily dis¬ 
covered in spite of the intense darkness. What he had risked his 
life to bring from the voiture, was my lamp and tinderbox; and, by 
their assistance, he soon succeeded in lighting an ample fire. Though 
the exertions of the preceding half-hour had sufficiently prevented our 
bljf^ from stagnifting, the tumb-like coldness of the lodge chilled us, 
noV^that the exdtement was over, to the very soul. The genial 
warmth was, therefore, very acceptable, and even Louise began to 
i‘evive. She at first uttered a cry of despair, when she saw herself 
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in a gloomy vault beside a roaring fire, enveloped in tnick clouds 
of smoke^ through which she could but dimly discern our figures. 
She fancied she had descended to the other world, and did her old 
friend Heinrich the compliment of supposing him to be the devil. 

I am in no humour, woman," said he, “ to listen to your prate. 
Thank your master and mistress, there, for saving you from the 
wolves, for tlie devil a hand I’d have stirred towards it. However, 
as you are here, take this drop of brandy ; and that may call back 
your brains again, if you ever had any in your paper skull." 

He proffered her the draught of wnat he considered a panacea for 
all the ills of life, and which, to do him justice, he did not prescribe 
without having duly tried its qualities upon himself. While hastily 
running back for the tinderbox, he could not resist the temptation 
of carrying off a small basket of provisions, which happened to con¬ 
tain a brandy-bottle, and it was put into immediate requisition. 
Louise received the glass with unfeigned politeness in spite of the 
ungallant speech by which it was prefaced, and, cheered by the re¬ 
storative, and delighted beyond measure with lier escape, was be¬ 
ginning a long story of her own courage during the adventure, when 
she was suddenly interrupted by a piercing shriek from outside. 

“Silence !" said Heinrich mournfully. “ 1 thought so. It is the 
poor horses, sir. They stand a great deal, the dumb beasts, without 
making cry or moan ; but when one comes to be’torn to pieces by 
wolves, it is quite a different thing. Ay, there's the other. There’s 
an end of them both, poor tilings ! I feared they had not a run in 
them ; and the blackguard brutes outside have a supper after all,— 
and little good may it do them!” 

" Whiit!" said Louise with a fresh access of terror, are the ■ 
wolves outside ?" 

** Indeed they are,” replied the chasseur, beginning to smoke 
“ You will soon hear them, my dear, and perhaps see them too 
Don’t be afraid, however, for a while," coutimied he, as he saw her 
clinging to her mistress; “ all in good time—you are safe for a bit 
yet." 

It was not long, indeed, before we heard them; for, apparently, 
after they had eaten the horses, they surrounded the building on all 
sides. We could hear them scraping and pushing against the gates, 
and endeavouring to climb up the wall. The only exit for the smoke 
was by an aperture in the roof, through which at first it issued in 
volumes, and seemed to serve as a sort of guide to the wolves; at 
least we heard them clambering along the roof, as if in search of an 
entrance. After a short time, the smbke began to clear, and a fresh 
w’ind having arisen, it was so far blown away, that, looking up, we 
could plainly beliold the blue sky studded with stars. You may 
believe me when I tell you that we had no taste for admiring hea¬ 
ven's clear azure, as we saw plainly that the aperture would enable 
the wolves to come down upon us. Our fears were not without 
foundation, for in a short time a wolf appeared and looked in. 
liouise fainted outright; but we lost no time in striking the intruder 
with our fowling-pieces, and the brute fell through the hole. We 
speedily knocked him on the head. Heinrich then thrust a large 
blazing spar through the aperture, and waved it about for a few 
minutes, \ittering the cry used by the chasseurs when they hunt 
the wolf. Wc heard what appeared to us to be a general flight from 
*the roof. 
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“ They will not try that way again,” said Heinrich, and he was 
right, “ during the darkness; for they are scared off by the fire, and 
they have sufficient instinct to know that one of their party is killed. 
We are then safe all night.” 

“ I wish,” said I, “ it was morning.” 

“ It is a wise wish," said the old man ; " for why should you wish 
for morning? Our horses are killed; we have near twenty miles to 
get through snow to the next post-house ; and how could Miss Ade¬ 
laide, to say nothing of this helpless jade here, walk that distance 
before nightfall, when we should have the wolves on us again, if we 
had them not before ? We must not expect another lodge like this. 
Nay, though this fire keeps away the wolves during the night, yet 
when daylight returns it will shine so much more dimly, that it will 
lose its effect, and daunt them no more.” 

“ I thought,” said I, “ the wolves retired by day, and prowled 
only at night.” 

“ Ay, that's generally the case; but when there is so strong a 
pack as this, and they know that prey is at hand, and see nobody to 
scare them away, they sometimes take courage, and do not dread the 
daylight. Besides, it nmst have been hunger that drove them so 
early into these parts; and what brought them here will keep them 
from going back.” 

“ We, then, have no chance of escape?” 

Nay, I don’t say that neither: while there's life, there’s hope. 
Something may fright the brutes off; or some travellers, seeing our 
carriage, may stop and come to our assistance; or-” 

Or, in short,” said I, “ some angel in seven-leagued boots may 
descend from the sky. But no matter, dear Adelaide, we have at 
least another day's provision ; and if the worst comes to the worst, 
as we lived together we shall die together. Strangers must close 
the eyes of our father, and strangers sit in his halls.” 

« It is the will of God, dear Herman,” said Adelaide ; “ and God’s 
will be done!” 

We wrapped ourselves in our cloaks, and tried to sleep during that 
dismal night. Louise, who had shrieked and moaned away all her 
powers, did, I believe, at last fall into an exhausted slumber. Hein¬ 
rich smoked, and sipped brandy, and alternately sung snatches of 
ballads or mumbled forth fragments of prayers, until he was as 
soundly asleep as if he was in bed. Adelaide and I were silent, 
ruminating on our condition, on the blighting of budding hopes and 
the darkening of brilliant prospects,—on the melancholy fate for 
which we were reserved, and on our father waiting in the sickly 
suspense of hope deferred for his children, and perhaps sinking 
down to die chiding us for the unkindness of our delay. In reflec¬ 
tions such as these passed the night, undisturbed by any sound but 
that of the ceaseless howling of the wolves outside, and the crackling 
of the fagots within. 

All ^mgs.must have an end, and so had this night. The tardy 
day bitwise at last, and Heinrich, rousing himself, flung numerous 

on the fire to excite as great a blaxe as possible. 

It will be all of no use,” muttered the old chasseur as he plied 
this work; ** they will come in spite of us: but one should never 
give up. In the mean time, let us take whatever we can get for 
breakfast; for^ 'believe me, we shall want aU the strength and spirit^ 
we can muster before long,” 
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He prepared breakfast accordingly, as well as his materials al¬ 
lowed, and we partook of it with heavy hearts. The sun soon shone 
brightly through the aperture, and the logs began to " pale their 
ineffectual fire." We made ourselves ready for the expected attack ; 
for, as Heinrich anticipated, the wolves had not withdrawn. A suf¬ 
ficient charge for the blunderbuss, which I committed to the chas¬ 
seur, was scraped together from our united stores, and, except my 
pistols, one of which, to say the truth, I had reserved for myself, if dire 
necessity imposed on me that use of the other on which I dreaded 
to think, we had no other means of defence but the butt-ends of our 
fusils. Nothing beyond howling occurred until about three hours 
after sunrise,—and what awful hours were they !—when suddenly our 
eyes, which were scarcely for a moment divested from the aperture, 
saw the object of their fear. Two or three wolves of the largest size 
had climbed up the roof, and were preparing to jump in. A dis¬ 
charge of the blunderbuss drove them away, and the body of one 
huge brute dropped dead into the lodge. Short respite !—the way 
was found, and the sun had deprived the firebrand of its power. 
Another and fiercer relay was soon on the roof, and we had no 
means of preventing their descent. 

** Now,” whispered Heinrich, “ may God help us ! for there is no 
help for us in this world. Have you the pistol ready ?” 

I assented by a glance. 

The shaggy wolves, howling incessantly, glared down upon us 
with ravenous eyes from the top, waiting the moment to spring. 
Below stood Heinrich and I, illuminated in the blaze of the faggots, 
our reversed fowling-pieces in our bands ready to strike. Louise lay 
at our feet prostrate, fainting on the ground ; and Adelaide, sunk 
upon her knees, seemed, as the light from above streamed upon her 
uplifted countenance, emerging in radiant beauty from the smoke 
and glare, like an angel about to wing her w ay back to her native 
heaven from the darkness and the turmoil of a hapless and uncon¬ 
genial world. 

* 

“ And is this all ?” said my cousin Lucy. 

« I have not time," said I, " to write any more, for I am going 
oiit to shoot with your brother Dick.” 

“ But I tell you this will never do: you must •put an end to it. 
How were they saved?" 

“ Are you sure they were saved ?" 

“Yes, quite sure; else how could you hear Herman tell the 
story ? And he says, beside, that Adelaide told him how she over¬ 
heard his whispering. 

“ Ah ! I forgot that; but I must be off.” 

" Not before you finish the story.” 

“ Finish it yourself." 

“ I can’t—it’s not my business.” 

“ Why, you will never thrive in it, if you cannot devise some way 
of bringing in the lover to the rescue, with his train of huntsmen and 
wolf-dogs. He'must have heard of the bursting down of a pack of ' 
wolves, and followed on their traces just at the right moment to save 
the party, to kill the marauders, to put fresh horses to the carriage, 
to whirl off to papa, and to come in time for his blessing. Then the 
nest is easy. Herman gets the estates,—Sobieski gets his wife j— 
they both get back to his mother's ; there they get—very happy,— 
and I get rid of the story.” Wayi,ac. 
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BONOMYE THE USURER. 

Holmcoltram, or Holm's Cultram, was, as everybody may not 
know, a respectable ecclesiastical foundation in the north of Cumber¬ 
land ; and the chronicle from which the following tradition is taken 
was lately purchased in tdiat county, where it had lain unnoticed by 
any antiquary, from Leland to the pundits of the “ Collectanea Topo- 
graphica.” It is a small folio volume, written in double columns, by 

various hands,” as the phrase goes, commencing with the year IICO, 
and ending in 1455, and contains several curious drawings and illu¬ 
minations,—^to say nothing of the remarkably funny stories to be found 
in it of Scotch barbarity and Cumbrian civilization, of portents in j.ir 
and on earth, miracles, and such like matters. Moreover, it details at 
great length, and with singular minuteness, an event merely alluded 
to by other writers; vit. how Walter Biset, out of revenge, cruelly 
burnt Patrick, the son of Thomas de Galway, with his companions, 
in a barn at Haddington, where he slept the night after a tourna¬ 
ment in which he had unhorsed the same Walter. It u'ould have 
delighted Scott, who was a sensible man, but would drive the poor an¬ 
tiquaries of the present liour out of their senses; wlierefore the pos¬ 
sessor will, out of charity to them, keep the volume to himself. 

The condition of the Jews during the reign of Henry the Third 
was, perhaps, worse than it is said to have been under his predecessors. 
They had no security whatever for their lives and property as far as 
the king was concerned. He tormented and robbed them as he 
pleased. On one occasion they were summoned to give him the third 
of all their goods, and on another the half; and Henry, wlio had bor¬ 
rowed large sums of his brother Richard Earl of Cornwall, at last as¬ 
signed him all the Jews in England in payment,—that is to say, he was 
to get his money out of them in any way he could ; so that, as a writer 
of the time observes, “ after the king had flayed them alive, he de¬ 
livered them over to his brother to embowel.” 

In spite, however, of the daily persecution to which they were 
subjected, the Jews continued to be, with the exception of the Italian 
merchants, the sole capitalists of the kingdom. Misfortune only 
. sharpened their wits and increased their energies; they became expert 
professors of the ingenious arts of clipping and shearing, forging and 
cheating,—realised large sums in trade, and still larger jirofits by 
usury. All attempts to get rid of them only proved their existence 
to be an evil necessary to the state: and another historian, who had 
witnessed their enormities, and in his pious zeal desired nothing better 
than their total min and extirpation, exclaims, in a momentary de¬ 
spair, “ this acciu'sed race is like unto the beard of the chinshave 
as close as you may to-day, there will be food for the razor to-mor¬ 
row.” 

Usury is a m%hty sin, saith the Gospel, the law, and the Chronicle 
of Holmcoltram. According to the latter respectable authority, it was 
„ meiml with the first use of money, and mankind required no instructor 
In an art suggested by, and agreeable to, the natural cupidity of the 
'*%uinan race. 

The chronicler .expresses some wonder that the character of the 
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usurer is ever the same, and quotes the eloquent essay of St. Am¬ 
brose on the story Tobias for the portrait of a money-lender in the 
days of the venerable metropolitan of Milan, “ which in every re¬ 
spect,” says he, “ is applicable to the ungodly and iniquitous of our 
own age.” But at the close of the thirteenth century the generaliza¬ 
tion of ideas was unknown, and the only philosophy was that of the 
schools; or tlie worthy monk, instead of being surprised at this fact, 
would have remarked, with the pertness of a modern moralist, that 
the same passions produce the same effects in all ages and under all 
circumstances. 

The object of the chronicler in relating the story we translate, is, 
to impress upon his readers that a terrible punishment invariably 
nvaits the most successful wickedness; that althougli the cup of en- 
.r.ympiit may have already touched the lip, the hand of retribution is 
icati' to dash it down,—to reclaim the iniquitous from the ways of 
evil; and to warn the thoughtless and profuse of the danger of en¬ 
tangling themselves in the toils of avarice and the Jews. The horror 
he expresses of the whole race of usurers was natural enough to one 
who lived in an age when their profits were enormous, and who 
viewed their practices as contrary to the precepts of the Gospel; 
but, without running into political economy, it may be observed, that 
the high interest which money then bore was only equal to the im¬ 
mense profits reaped by the few mercantile adventurers of the time, 
and that the people in general, and much less the clergy, had not yet 
perceived that money is a mere article of merchandise, the value of 
which is always proportioned to the supply of it. Trite as this remark 
now is, it had not then entered the heads of our warlike legislators, 
who, suiting their acts to their own convenience, were unaware that, 
while at one time they refused to acknowledge the legality of usury, 
and at another endeavoured to linut the rate of it, they repressed the 
spirit of commercial speculation, the grand source of national wealth. 

“ The tale was related unto us,' says the chronicler, “ in our re¬ 
fectory, by Sir Thomas de Multon of Egremont, who heard it while 
in London from persons of approved credit. The same Sir Thomas 
tarried with us on the eve of the Ascension in the first year of King 
Edward, and presented a cup for the Eucharist, made of a griffin’s 
egg set in silver gilt, and curiously wrought wdth strange devices; he 
also confirmed unto us the four dozen dishes of ore opt of the iron mine 
at Coupland, formerly given unto us by Lambert de Multon; and the 
holy father abbot gave unto him a little casket containing a toe-nail 
of 8t. Osith, which the said pious knight received with much venera¬ 
tion and joyfully carried away with him.” 

No one can* doubt that the abbot bad the best of the bargain, for he 
had long ceased to trust in relics for protection against the Scots 
thieves who harried his lands and burned his barns; hut the iron 
would pay the armed men he was obliged to support, and who would 
have given no thanks for a cart-load of arm-bones, double teeth, and 
toe-nails, though they had once pertained to the greatest saints in the 
calendar. 

Bonomye the Jew sat, towards the close of an autumn day in the 
year 1247 j in the little back-room of his tenement in Milk-street, Cheap- 
side. The house was a miserable wooden erection, patched up against 
a stone building appropriated to the officers of the royal wardrobe; and 
the room to wWoh we refer was of the most uncomfortable descrip- 
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tion, although it served him for counting-house, treasury, and many 
purposes besides. It was a large closet, the walls of 'which were 
rudely plastered and black with dirt, the floor partially covered by the 
remains of a rush mat, and the furniture consisting of a rudely-shaped 
oaken table, a chest strongly bound with iron, a couple of short 
benches, and a single chair, which, on the present occasion, was oc¬ 
cupied by the owner of the place. He was a man somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in years, short in stature, and possessing in an extraordinary 
deCTee the strongly-marked features of his race. His beard was short 
and grey, and his matted hair straggled over a well-formed forehead 
seamed with many a careful wrinkle, from beneath which his sharp, 
restless black eyes peered out with an expression of distrust and ap¬ 
prehension, while a peculiar habit of looking down the line of his nose, 
when in conversation, gave a sinister expression to his countenance. 
He was thin, of a sallow complexion, and wore a long dark brown robe 
gathered round the middle by a leathern girdle, a l)lack woollen csip 
falling behind, and loose boots of cordovan leather. He was evidently 
uneasy, fidgeted about in his seat, and although a parchment covered 
with calculations lay on the table before him, seemed at a loss what 
to do. 

Bonomye was reputed to be the richest of the many wealthy usurers 
then re.sident in London ; the king had him under his special pro¬ 
tection, and, in the multitude of his transiictions, he had obliged or 
swindled not a few of the nobility and clergy ; the chest of the notary 
of the Jews contained more bonds due to him than to any other of his 
money-getting race. 

Hitherto he had been a fortunate man,—'had escaped the fury of 
several mobs of unruly citizens w’ho plundered the dwellings and 
murdered some hundreds of his luckless brethren, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of two or three debts which the king had pardoned without 
consulting him, his specnlations had proved eminently successful. 
Well was his dwelling known; thither went men of all degrees, from 
the noble to the squire, the bishop to the clerk; the ])rodigal heir and 
the scheming merchant, all who could give the desired security, had 
found Bonomye an obliging lender, and quitted bis threshold with 
light hearts. When the day of restitution was con>e, and they had not 
wherewith to satisfy him, though they still found him smiling and 
servile, the smilq was sarcastic, the servility a habit: for Bonomye 
was a merciless creditor; the ruined heir saw his fair lands glide away 
beneath his grasp, the bankrupt trader cursed him when he saw the 
sheriff in possession of liis goods and warehouse; and f;o all the blow 
was unexpected, for the Jew was so civil—listened to their tales witli 
suCh attention, and seemed so accessible to pity, that they hoped, and 
were deceived. Bonomye hated a Christian, and never renewed a 
loan. He did both upon principle: his faith and the suffering of his 

n le led him to the first; and he generally reasoned justly when 
tid to himself, " If this bond and the interest cannot be paid, 
how shall I be satisfied when both arfe doubled?" His money he 
would bare; the tears of the orphan, the entreaties of the all but 
ruined min'eliant—-beauty in its most dazzling guise, manhood in its 
hour of j^de and stren^h, a^ ifi Jts helplessness, and misj^ry and 
despair, had changed bis r^lution. " Not one drachm less; 

I am but a pocrman,—you have used my money, and it must be 
retomed." fie had.never abated one farthing of lus due: prayers 
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and execrations were unheeded by him ; he weighed and reweighed, 
told the pieces one by one into the chest—each chink was as a drop 
of balm to his soul, and in the possession of his money he was a happy 
man. Fresh victims were always to be found, and Bonomye always 
ready to accommodate them; and so he went on accumulating and 
lending, strong in hate, hard in heart, and utterly without conscience, 
saith the Chronicle of Holmcoltram ; “ homo iniquissimus, filius Dia- 
boli, et daranatus.” 

The day of adversity, however, was at harvd. Bonomye always lent 
out to the last stiver, and to keep up his stock of cash for the supply 
of the many demands upon his purse, he had been obliged, a few 
months before, to borrow a large sum of a company of Italian mer¬ 
chants then in London. It was put out to advantage, it is true, 
but the day appointed for the repayment of it was but a week distant, 
and his chest nearly empty: his creditors were, if possible, greater 
sharks than Jews, and in a riot that bad recently taken place the 
Londoners seized all their treasure, which they had deposited for 
security in the religious houses of the town; so that, although at any 
other time they might have been disposed to renew tlie loan, they were 
now urgent for the discharge of it. But this was not the sum of the 
Jew's difficulties. He iniglit have sought assistance from his brethren, 
had they not suffered severely from the same riot that had almost 
ruined the Italians. The Jewry was burnt, their synagogue destroyed, 
some hundreds of Jews wer^ murdered, and their treasure rifled by 
the crowd; and, above all, at this calamitous period, it suited the con¬ 
venience of the king to call upon them for a heavy loan, and Bonomye 
himself bad been favoured that very morning with a writ, in which the 
I. ing addressed him as " trusty and well-beloved,” reminded him of 
*he and effectual protection he had enjoyed, and commanded him, 

■ t peril of hindering his majesty’s business^ to contribute twice the 
a.^iount required of any other Jew.” “ Two thousand marks,” groaned 
Bonomye, as the fatal missive dropped from his grasp ; “ so much did I 
give to obtain his countenance; my brother Reuben spoke the word of 
truth when he said that my shekels were as chaffscattered before the wind, 
for that the Gentile heedeth not his word. Protection, forsooth ! the boon 
of being the last to be devoured.”—Bonomye knew too well the con¬ 
sequences of a refusal; that however true his plea of poverty might be, 
it would be tested by the dentist, the gridiron, or ^le hangman; and 
that a Jew could obtain no pity but by purchase. Ouen had he known 
his lirethren suffer, and had heard unmoved the harrowing recital of 
their torments ; the blow bad not fallen upon himself, and he was in¬ 
sensible to the misejy of another: but now all the horrid scenes that 
recollection could bring to mind or imagination conceive crowded-on 
his thoughts ; he ground his teeth—they were all firm and sharp, age 
had neither loosened nor impaired them; he had picked a mutton-bone 
that day for the fourth time, and found a dinner upon it. Despair 
prom]>t8 the wretch whose ruin is, or appears to be, inevitable, to dwell 
upon the various stages of his fall, and to imagine every scene; and 
Bonomye shuddered with ideal pain as he fancied the pincers of the 
barber tearing his teeth from their sockets ; he saw the Elms, that 
dreary field, and th<»se massive gibbets, green with damp and moss, 
that bad witnessed the last convulsions of so many of his people; 
he heard the ratUing of the dried and bleached bones that yet hung 
in those chains, and beheld those blotches of long rank grass beneath 
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which still mouldered away the bodie& of so many victims ■ of peii- 
secution: never had he seei> the sftdt but once, yet every ftsitura of it 
was distiactly in his eye. He,..fancied the brut^ and merciless mob 
their shouts amd their ribaldry, the immoveable and business-like 
satellites of death, and his hand insensibly clutched his long scrs^y 
neck ; again did ipjagination exercise its fearful power—his s^owm^ 
grew flushed, his eyes hard and burning, and in that long nervous 
grasp he hUd anticipated half the horrors of suflbcation. Without one 
good act to dwell upon, «nd his natural timidity increased by an evil 
conscience, want, and perhaps death, before him, Bonomye for the 
first time felt the intense agony of that despair that expects no pity, the 
sickness of the heart that knoweth no comfort, and that wound which 
never heals. He had no tie to bind him to life, no wife, no child, to 
leave to an uncertain fate, but he dreaded death: now be thought that 
could he but save his life, he would be content to give np all that he 
had, and when he considered what he must sacri flee—-his gold, the 
idol of his waking and sleeping thoughts, he would rather resign both 
together. Agitated by conflicting resolutions, he now detemined to 
brave in all its horrors the fate that awaited him ; tiien imagined that 
if he could escape' with some remnant' of his wealth, he would be an 
altered man,—that the prayer of the distressed should not be addressed 
to him In vain, that he would he as merciful as he had hitherto been 
callous. Seldom had Bonomye prayed, hut now his lip quivered with the 
inward entreaty for Divine assistance; he. felt that the hand of the Al- 
mi^ty was justly raised against him, that the vial of wrath was about 
to TC poured on his devoted head, and he vowed, after the fashion of 
the Chentile, to rebuild, if he escaped his present danger, the synagogue 
so lately destroyed, and to replace the roll that contained the sacred dis¬ 
pensation of his race- Alas! ' saith the Chronicle, ** these were hut 
passing thoughts ; the author of all evil had strong hold of his soul, and 
impeded him towards the bottomless pitafter a few moments, the 
feelings of the miser returned.dn all their ancient strength,—prayers, 
vows, and r^lutions were foi^gotten, and Bonomye, opening his chest, 
took forth a small box fllled to the brim with little rolls of parchment, 
the acknowledgments of his numerous debtors. Although he knew well 
enough the dates, he still fancied that some might be nearly available, 
—he would look and see what hope remained unto him. 

Xbe Abbot Westminstm’* hve hundred marks. Ay, they were 
for tW Norway hawks and Spanish jennets he bought of Peter of 
iSienna: those lombards draw all to their clutches—nothing comes 
imiU8«—4nie ^ear vet to run—the wool of the manor of Hide for so long 
: 1 dia not wisely ; the herd tells of the rot. Reuben said 
A had sold the wool of Cotswold to them of Lucca 
&>r the seme som'; a proud prod^l priest that; 
•iIms AicKm get but |MM> roethml»—the g^ly 

r^ta hCtlidr lan^ fly away on the wings of the Abbot's hawks. 

Master Philip knoweth the ways 
H fliMfnd.favoar at icotirt-^lhe king's juslace snay 
y bmid of iJie bishop^ serVing^an. Over the 

^thousand, s A~man well to doj but some- 
py ;|ltaiiiing i he striveth hard whh the Italian; 

^ <hnd'dioweth it by V running kng Mils, 

wiglit hhlp:’ll try: Ills daughter. 
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who lovetli young Adam Bukerel, is well fevoured, and the miiiden 
Bi^Uke a necklace of the real Paris work.’’ 

He went on muttering as he read, end many were the anecdotes of 
folks of all classes which might have been gathered frota his soliloquy. 
He seemed to wish to prolong the result of bis search, and, as his re¬ 
collection served him, touched with more or less minuteness on the 
circumstances and characters of his debtors. 

The contents of the box were exhausted, the last roll dropped on 
the table, and Bonomye sank back in his chqir, crossed his hands be¬ 
fore him, and, with his eyes fixed vacantly on the waU, looked the 
very image of misery and dismay. The only ray of hope he had de¬ 
rived from his search rested on the chance of Nicholas de Basing being 
willing to take up bis bond at some reduction of the interest; but then 
the sum was so small that it would be of little use. The amount he 
owed the Italians was four times as much ] and although a part of it 
might appease them until he should have time to look a&)ut him, what 
could he do with the king's demand upon his purse? A thought 
struck him—^he would place in his hands, bonds, to the amount required 
of him; and although the terms for their payment had not arrived, he 
Sieved that the royal prerogative would be sufficient to compel the 
liquidation of them, if the money was to be had at all. 

In the midst of these refie«tions, a knock at the outer door readied 
Bonomye's attention; and having hastily scrambled up the loose deeds 
and returned them to their place, he went to inquire who visited him 
thus late in the day. 

“ My errand is from Albert Boccanigro, the Italian, to Master Bo¬ 
nomye, the Jew. Open the door, man, for the mnd blows coldl||4own 
this street. You must have slumbered, methinks, for I've stooohere 
till I can scarce feel my fingers.” 

Bonomye, to whom the name was well known, half opened the door, 
muttering in apology the while something about fatigue, drowsiness, 
and the deafness of bis old servant; and peered out upon the stranger, 
who, hastily pushing open the door, entered without ceremony. 

“ No times these for men to sleep in the broad day, Jew: folks who 
would look to themselves and their goods must be up and w aking .” 

So raying, he walked into the room, followed by R)nomye, who, 
pulling one of the benches towards the table, entreated him to he 
seated. The stranger, who from his sj^ch appea^ to be an Eng¬ 
lishman, had a fmreign look and complexion: his drera was that of tlie 
inerchaot of those days, but he wore over it a long dark doak. At bis 
girdle was the usual appendage of a writing-case, and Bonomye re¬ 
mark^ that he carried beside it a lo<ig knife or dag^r. The Jew did 
not like his countenance w manner, but dissemmmg his uneasiness 
as well as he could, demanded what the Italian would have with him, 
about which he had some misgivinp, for Boccanigro was the principal 
of the society to which he stood indebted. 

"It is late in (ffio day,” he reatnarked, "apd Master Albert gene¬ 
rally looks after business himself; he is not wont to employ strangers. 
By what mark shall I |mow tibat you come from him ?” 

"Bvthis mark/’ replied the strangWi " Albert bi^s .me say to 
you, that eonceming the rilver you owe unto hipi and others, of bis—” 

"But the day is not yet come,” s^ J^nomye; "it k stUl a week 
distant., <.Doubtless, though times are hau for our people.—)-”, 

^'Hear me, Jew, aUd then thou miwst,speak as thpt pkase^. 

voi. in, n 
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Master Boccanigro doubts not you will repay them 5 but touching the 
renewal of the loan, which he refused when you spoke of it but lately, 
he bade me that some of his company have arrived by sea with 
treasure from France, and maybe the matter can be settled now. They 
bring also much silver plate, and he would consult you how to barter 
it elsewhere than at the king's exchange: to make few words, he 
would speak with you this present night at his hoTise in Southwark.” 

* Master Albert knows," said the Jew, “ that I am always ready 
to serve him with my poor aid ; but the night is coming on, and 'tis 
not safe for our race to be abroad.” 

Ay, ay, we know well enough you will serve if there is aught to 
be gained; and as for being abroad at night, man, the streets are 
quiet enough. These Londoners have tired of their recent sport, and 
if need be I can protect you ; so let us be going. If men say truly, 
thou art not wont to be dull in pursuit of lucre.” 

The stranger now rose, and Bonomye, in whom fear and expectation 
were mingled together, summoned up resolution enough to say that he 
would accompany him. Taking the precaution to transfer every loose 
article to his chest, and having carefully locked it, and thrust the key 
into his inner vest, he seized his cap and led the way to the door. 
At the foot of the staircase, he stopped, and bawled out, " Kachel 1 
Rachel!” several times without receivings an answer. At length the 
old deaf crone who played the part of his servant-of-all-work conde-’ 
scended to reply. 

''Look to the door, Rachel, look to the door, I say: no one must 
enter while I'm away. And, Rachel, put up the great bar that Geof¬ 
frey ^ smith fitted t’other day. Dost hear, Rachel ?” 

The old woman having signified that she understood him, he undid 
the door, and quitted the house with the stranger, who had become 
impatient at his delay. 

It was evening- when Bonomye and his companion found themselves 
in Cheapside, apd a dense October fog was rapidly spreading its vo¬ 
lumes of mist over the long line of irregular buildings which then 
formed that now populous thoroughfare. Although the hour was not 
later than eight, few persons were abroad; for after dark the Cheap 
was a dangerous spot. At the time of which we write, this street had 
not the regularity and spaciousness which a century afterwards fitted 
it for the splendid justs and revels of the court of the third Edward, 
when Queen Philippa and her ladies witnessed the sports from the 
steeple of Bow or the gallery in Soper-lane. The reader will imagine 
a long narrow street extending from St. Paul’s to the Poultry, on 
either side of which wooden sheds jutted out with the great irregula¬ 
rity and little regard tq the sanctity of the highway, whjich was in 
parts considerably narrowed by their encroachments: in some instances 
there were roonas over these sheds ; but, generally, the houses, with 
their quaint gables, rose a little in the rear of them, varying in size, 
height, and appearance, according to the circumstances of the owners. 
A stack of bare wooden boards, black with age, and mouldering with 
the rot, was squalled by |lw side of the rudely-carved and newly- 
painted front of tradesman or private person, in which 

small glass windows too|c the place of the miserable lattices which dis¬ 
tinguished the poorer teneinf^bt: and here and there a stone building 
of l| 0 me pretension and antiquity might be seqn ; but in every instance 
tlie baildiiiga were constracted witimpt that respect to mutual conve- 
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nience which in modern times has been secured by law. A few years 
later, considerable improvements were made; the thoroughfare was 
widened, the sheds gave way to edifices which, though yet of wood, 
assumed a more regular appearance, and the noble conduit of Henry 
de Waleys, better known by the name of its renovator. Ham, conveyed 
a stream of pure water to the district. Yet, miserable as was the as¬ 
pect of the Cheap by day, still when viewed at night, with a clear sky, 
and the moonlight streaming upon it, the sharp outlines of the roofs 
resting against the horizon, every angle-and*peculiarity brought into 
strong relief, and the broad masses of gloom below, produced by the 
various projections of the houses, gables, and sheds, it aflTorded one of 
those bold combinations of lights and shadows, and that picturesque 
effect which we seek in vain amid the uniform brick piles that have 
succeeded the humble habitations of our ancestors. We have said that 
it was a dangerous spot, and it was so, because even in the clearest 
night the road was dark, and many were the nooks in which the foot¬ 
pad or cut-throat from the notorious vicinity of St. Martin’.s-le-6rand 
laid in ambush for the straggling passenger; to such excesses had 
they proceeded about this time, that the holy brotherhood of that place, 
after having lost half its members through fright and broken heads, 
implored in vain the aid of their patron saint and the city watch, and 
cursed with bell and book till they were tired, were now building a 
wooden gallery over the street from their cells to the belfry of St. 
Martin’s, through which they hoped to pass to vespers and matins 
without loss of life. From such neighbours the Cheap could not escape. 
The watch was generally scanty and always idle, and in the depth of 
winter the streets were without lights, save the candles that t\vfpcled 
through window and lattice, and the red smoky lamp which marked 
the locality of some tavern: but on the evening in question the dark¬ 
ness was intense; the damp fog hung overhead, nestled in the nooks 
and corners of the street, and deepened the shadows; viewed through 
its delusive medium, the distant lamp looked like a dickering in the 
far horizon, and the tall steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, and the grotesque 
outlines of the houses, indistinctly seen as the vapour was wafted by 
the current, seemed gigantic because undefined. 

Long as the Jew had lived in London, he had never been in the 
streets after dark ; it was dangerous enough for his race to tread them 
in the light of day, when they did well to escape with the gibes of the 
populace,—and at the present time, above any other, he would have 
avoided it had he been able. The bigoted moli was yet in a state of 
excitement. But a few days before, seven hundred Jews had been 
massacred, and the ruins of their habitations were yet smoking. A 
sad experience increased his natural timidity, and worked upon his 
imagination ; and but for the prospect of worldly salvation thus unex¬ 
pectedly held out to him, he would have receded when he looked upon 
the gloomy street spread out before him. His companion, who seemed 
indinerent to the scene, trod swiftly on towards Cornhill, and Bonomye 
with his trembling gait had some difficulty to keep up with him, 
stumbling every moment over the uneven road, starting in terror at 
the most distant sounds, and fancying the presence of a murderer in 
every dark corner of the street. They had proceeded half up the 
Cheap, when the Jew noticed with some anxiety that the horizon 
was red with the reflection of a strong light, and remarked the appear¬ 
ance to his companion, who answerled with indifference that it seemed 

n 2 
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to be a fire, and was probably at a distance, as the «iik was decep¬ 
tive. Bonomye, who, from recent occurrences could only associate the 
idea of a fire with the house of a Jew, ^ew terribly alarmed, and his 
dread was increased when, after they had gone a few paces further, 
the shouts of a mob became distinctly audible. The sounds appeared 
to be coming in their direction. He endeavoured toincrease his spded; 
but a strange perversity seized his companion, whose pace, late so 
rapid, now became intolerably slow, and he expressed a wish to see 
the event of the business# In vain did the excited Jew point out the 
risk they would incur, and conjure him to escape; he coldly remarked 
that they could run no danger by mingling in the crowd, and advised 
him to mufiHe his face as much as possible, and to abide by his di¬ 
rections. 

When they reached the end of the Poultry, the light became clearly 
distinguishable: it was the blaze of hundreds of torches in the hands 
of a furious mob, which poured out in such a rapid torrent from the 
various alleys then occupying the site of the present Mansion- 
house, that the Jew and his companion were insensibly carried along 
by it. All was confusion and uproar; a thousand voices, uttering a 
thousand different cries, were raised together. Yet scarcely a word 
could be understood ; and from time to time a furious yell uttered by 
a single individual was quickly caught up and echoed from the whole 
assembly; and then the clamour would subside into a loud murmur, 
which floated, as it were, above the dull heavy tread and rush of the 
multitude. 

In the centre of the mob some one was draped violently along, and 
at ii4Prvals his loud cries and entreaties were distinctly audible. 

“ What is it ?” asked some frightened citizens who hung on the out¬ 
skirts of the throng. Alarm and curiosity were expressed in their 
countenances, and several spoke at one and the same moment. 

“A Jew dog who has stabbed Adam Linton in Walbrook; they will 
hang him, I trow, and do rightly too, I say for one, ' answered a burly 
red-headed fellow, whose discoloured leathern apron, sooty face, and 
huge hammer betokened him to be a smith, and in whom Bonomye 
recognised, with some apprehension, the man Geoffrey, who had lately 
fitted the iron bar to his street-door. 

“ Hang him! ay, that will they,” said a dirty beggar, whose crutch, 
that lately supported a bad leg, now held aloft a dripping torch, and 
burn a few more of their nests, I hope: I got little enough to my 
share when we set the Jewry in a blaze t’other night. Curse them 
all! they prey upon us poor folks.” 

" Prey, indeed!” observed a meagre-looking fellow to those nearest 
him : “ I would have borrowed twenty shillings of the Jew Mosse the 
other day, W he asked two shillings a-week for the use of it, the 
greedy infidel! and, by St. Crispin, I needed the money much to get 
me leather.” 

" Thou must have cobbled a good few buskins to pay that, Master 
Adam, and have wmrked better than when you fitted me that new heel¬ 
piece j I vow it*s loose already,” growled a discontented customer: 
The o(d»bler, whose anger was excited by this question of his skill, 
was about to i^ply, when, in the sudden rush of the crowd as it en¬ 
tered the mxraw opening into Comhill, Crispin and his accuser were 
separated. 

The mob, recruited by iresh comers in every direction, moved 
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rapidljr'on; and Bonomye, whose fears were dreadfully excited,^ clung 
with a convulsive grasp to the arm of the stranger, whose object it 
seemed to get as near as possible to the miserable object of the uproar. 
They had now reached Grasschurch-street, into which the mob turned, 
and, impeded by a rush of people in the opposite direction, halted. 
The .whole space from Bishopsgate-street to Fish-street-hill was filled 
with a dense mass of people of every description. There were the 
butchers and fishmongers from the neighbouring market, the drapers’ 
apprentices from Cornhill, the ruffians of St. Martin's, thieves and 
beggars, decent citizens and houseless vagrants, all brought together 
by the hope of plunder, or that strange curiosity which, even in days 
of greater refinement, assembles such crowds to view the last moments 
of the felon. The dense fog, from which a drizzling mist was falling, 
hung a gloomy canopy above, red with the blaze of the torches, and 
rendered denser by their smoke; the same lurid light was cast on the 
faces and heads of the crowd, and on the houses on either side, at the 
lattices of which the alarmed inmates were seen in every variety of 
dress, viewing with apprehension the threatening aspect and gestures 
of the mob, the uproar of which baffles description;—yells and exe¬ 
crations, the slang of the rabble, the shouts of people recognising one 
another at a distance, the loud boisterous laugh, the shrill whistle, the 
low professional jokes of the different trades, the noise of fifty conflicts 
for place and room, in which heads were broken without number, and 
all these various sounds at times ceasing in the long-continued roar 
which demanded the punishment of the unfortunate culprit. It was 
curious to see the countenances of the crowd beneath the strange glare 
that lighted up the scene;—the careless laughing face of youthd>eside 
the grave burgher, onjvhose features sate grave concern ; the deformed 
beggar, the malignant-eyed ruffian, eager for blood and plunder, who 
viewed all with the vacant stare and open mouth of vulgar curiosity, 
uncertain of the event, and excited by no object. 

Bonomye, dragged along by the stranger, who vigorously elbowed 
his way through the crowd, now found himself near enough to see the 
prisoner. He was surrounded by a circle of men, who seemed to be 
the leaders of the mob, and was kneeling with his back towards the 
spot in which Bonomye stood. His black goAvn was torn to tatters, 
and covered with dirt; his head, over which were scattered a few long 
grey hairs, was uncovered, and his hands raised in supplication; while 
the words of entreaty he would have uttered were broken by his heavy 
and frequent groans. 

“ Save me ! save me!” he exclaimed at length to a young man of a 
superior air to those about him, and who seemed to be an unwilling 
spectator of the scene. 

The youth turned away, and, as he passed by Bonomye, muttered, 
“ Save thee, man! 'twould be a miracle to do it." 

The victim, in whom the appearance of the person he had thus ad¬ 
dressed seemed to have excited some wild hope, turned his head in the 
direction in which he retired. The light of a torch fell full upon his 
face, and showed the astonished Bonomye the countenance of his gossip 
Reuben. The exclamation he would have uttered was checked by his 
companion, who pressed his awn. But the name had escaped his lips, 
and the ears of the wretched prisoner were quick. Looking eagerly 
around, he said, 

“ Yes, I am Reuben. Who calls me ?—who is it that speaks to the 
wretched Reuben ?*’ 
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His eye glanced sharnly^ about, bu^ tbe stran|^r 'iiow ft|oo4 Wtween 
him and Bonomye; and it was lucky for tbd latter that tbe attention 
of those about him was at this moment excited by an uproar at the top 
of the street, occasioned By the city watch, who had been called out, 
and now endeavoured to force a passage in. They were received with 
loud shouts and laughter, together with exhortations to go home and 
comfort their wives; and when the alderman who commanded saw the 
determined faces of the mob, and the flourish of staves, and learned 
that it was a Jew only whose life was in jeopardy, he retreated to tell 
the mayor that the riot was of little moment. 

The emotion Bonomye had shown did nut arise so much from sur¬ 
prise at seeing Reuben, whom he knew to be a peaceable man, in such 
a situation, and charged with so great an offence, as from other mo¬ 
tives. Relieved, as he imagined, from the ruin that so lately threat¬ 
ened him, his heart was again hardened; and, after the first moment 
of amaze, the thought flashed upon him that he liad Reuben’s bond in 
his chest,—two hundred marks were lost, irrecoverably gone. “ He 
must die,” thought the Jew, “and these Philistines will spoil his 
house;—•! cannot repay me out of his chattelsand from that moment 
this was uppermost in his mind. He grieved not for his ancient ac¬ 
quaintance as another would have dune; and if he wished him to be 
‘saved, the feeling was prompted more by the desire to obtain his silver 
than a disinterested wish to see him snatched from the dreadful fate 
before him. Pure sympathy was unfelt by Bonomye; and the only 
sensation at all akin to it which he experienced, arose from his know¬ 
ing that he himself was quite as obnoxious to the surrounding crowd, 
and that, if discovered, he might take his place beside Reuben. Men¬ 
tally cursing his imprudence in thus venturing abroad so late, he pulled 
his cap lower over his face, crept closer to the stranger, and awaited 
the event with some dread; but all his apprehensions were for his own 
safety. 

The prisoner had essayed in turn, and in vain, tbe pity of those who 
surrounded him, and appeared, as we have said, to be the ringleaders. 
His yellow bony hands, clasped with the intensity of despair, were 
raised to each without success ; his lustrous black ejes, from which the 
silent tear trickled down his shrivelled che>ek, fell upon scowling faces, 
—appealed to hearts inflamed by rage and the thirst of vengeance. A 
cuff from one, a k^ck from another, and a loud curse from a third, were 
the only replies to his impassioned entreaties for mercy and assever¬ 
ations of innocence. 

“Here, Jew, eat!” cried a burly apprentice, squeezing into the 
circle, and thrusting into his moutli the remains of a mutton-pie; “eat, 
man. Thou hast a long road to journey, and but a short path into it. 
Eat, dog!” 

A ioftd‘laugh burst from tbe bystanders, with “ Eat, Jew, eat!—’tis 
no pork.” The miserable man sank down, covered his face with his 
hanas, and was silent. The mob, which had now waited patiently for 
some mintites, renewed its clamour with increased fury. Loud rose 
the cries of Hang him, hang him !” But at this moment the bell of 
Bow CbjUrch tolling nine was faintly beard, as the sound struggled with 
dmse atmosphire and contrary wind; and some merry fellow in the 
crowd roared out the popular couplet, that had passed current in Lon¬ 
don from the days of the curfew. 
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" EI 9 W Bell 

Witli” £he yellow lockes, 

Tot thy late ringing 
' Thy head shall have kno(;kea 

and for n fjdie it repeated by the mob in a chorus so deai^nibg, 
that had tbu clerk of the bell been there, he would have been stunned 
by the noise, though bis bead might have escaped the threatened 
knocks. But this was a passing humour only. Intent upon thebr 
purpose, they soon returned to their former cries and uproar: the 
pressure upon the spot where the prisoner lay grew long and fierce j 
the foremost and most outrageous of the throng demanded him to be ' 
given up to them; but the smith and the beggar, whom we noticed at 
the beginning of the tumult, and who had all along acted a conspicuous 
part, with some of their fellows, stood stoutly against the rush. 

Ffiir play!" roared the smith, whirling his hammer. ‘ 

" Fair play ! We can't all have a pull at him, but we may all see!”,' 
him hang,” exclaimed the beggar, flourishing his crutch; and prepara- . 
tions were made for the last scene. 

Immediately opposite to the fatal circle in which the prisoner lay, 
was a hostel, distinguished then, as after, by the sign of the Hart on 
the Hoop. It had a court-yard in front, and the entrance to it was 
through an arched gate, over which was an iron hoop surmounted by a 
rudely-carved stag’s head. This was pointed out by one of the leaders 
as a good spot to proceed to execution; the Jew was dragged towards 
the gate, and the cry was now for a rope. 

“ Alaster Chinewaile will have a good sign,” quoth one; “ where a 
Jew hangs, Christians will find good cheer.” 

But mine host thought otherwise. He had witnessed the whole 
scene from a lattice, and when he perceived the intentions of the mob, 
descended, in company with a friar who happened to be taking his cup 
there that evening, or comforting the hostess, or probably doing both, 
and began to parley witli those nearest Lis gate. 

“ What, sirs! you will not sited blood on my threshold, and tnar the 
good repute of my house ?” 

“ No blood,” growled a fellow who was trying to fling the end of U 
rope through the hoop,—“ no blood. Master Gilbert,—hanging spills ho 
blood J though this dog of a Jew hath spilled honest Linton’s;—didst 
know him ?—the draper in Walhrook ?" 

“ By the God above, I did /lo/ slay him !” exclaim'ed Reuben, making 
one last eflfort: the man was dead when I found him, and I did 
but-” 

“ Ay, ay," answered the man who had failed in his attempt to pass 
the rope, “ who ever heard of a Jew stopping to raise or touch a dead 
Christian ? Plague seize the fellow who brought this shred ! —rope, 

I say—another rope. Don’t stand prating there, Master Gilbert 
look, man, if thou hast a good rope in thy house.” 

Thou 'It have no rope from me, Robin Troubletown. An thou 
wouldst hang the man, get a rope where thou canst. I '11 have nought 
to do with the death of any one.” 

Wi^h this, Gilbert Cornewaile was about to close his gate, wheii a 
loud piercing shriek rang wildly from the opposite side of the 
and he stood, the half-closed door in hand. The voice of a fepide 
heard entreating the mob to let her through; and so sadden wa 8 ,;this' ", 
interruption of the horrid work, that, taken by surprise!, a road ,^ 
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tiutde f<^' iber yl^^ias VUdly towards the victim, slie threw 

hieirself ofl her, lkh^;|Kmlde him, rajrted the long grey hairs that had 
etra^led oyer his &ee, Snd hissed him with nervous affection. 

^^eubeh, my father !" she exclaixned, “ 'tis thy daughter Miriam. 
Look up/xuy father, and hehold thy child!” 

the unfortunate old man, by this time almost Insensible to every- 
tl^ng, gazed vacantly upon her beaming iBace, that seemed to look into 
his very soul. A faint expression lighted up his features for a moment 
—^he had recognised his daughter; but this last sign of intelligence 
died away,—he uttered ft low, faint laugh,—the laugh of incipient 
idiotcy,—and his head dropped heavily on the bosom of his child. 

Supporting h^ father with one arm, Miriam turned towards his 
persecutors. She was eminently beautiful; her long dark hair, dishe¬ 
velled, by ber struggle in the crowd, fell over her shoulders, and her 
full black eyes were suffused with tears as she begged with hysterical 
ear];^estness for mercy to her parent. 

“ Look you, sirs,” she said, “ he is my father,—Reuben, the son of 
Jacob the Rabbi,—and I am his daughter Miriam. You will not kill 
him!—be is my only parent. No!—I am sure you will not. See, he 
is an old man!—look at his grey hair ! He is merciful, too,—^he could 
not slay a fellow-creature. Do you think this weak, trembling hand,” 
raising her father’s arm, “ could wield a knife ? Oh, no ! no! no!—it 
could not be he: be was ever kind and good! Say now that you will not 
murder him!—Good people, let me take my father away, and I will pray 
for you! God hears the prayers of the meanest of his people. Yes, 
Miriam will pray for and thank you all!” Encouraged by the mo¬ 
mentary irresolution that had seized the executioners, she turned again 
to her father. “ Look up, my father,—they will not slay thee!—they 
pity the sorrow of thy daughter—they will be merciful unto thee ana 
me I” 

He gave the same low chuckling laugh, and this time it seemed to 
mock the hopes and exertions of his child. 

A barbarian could not have witnessed this scene unmoved. The 
chief actors in the business, if not moved, were, to say the least, 
puzzled by this new impediment to their purpose, and eyed one another 
in silent indecision. As for Cornewaile, who still kept his place at the 
gate, he cried like a child: but the distant mob, (who, though they 
knew the cause of the delay, did not see it, and could not feel the force 
of the cliild's appe&l for the life of her parent,) and the friends of the 
murdered man, were not to be appeased but by the sacrifice of bis sup¬ 
posed assassin. 

Take away the she devil,” said one; " Hang her up with the old 
one/' said the deformed beggar; and Robin Troubletown, who had by 
this time procured a fresh rope and passed it through the hoop, ap¬ 
proached with the smith to put an end to the affair. When the unfor¬ 
tunate girl saw their purpose, she clung convulsively to her father. 
S^e spoke not, for her grief was beyond the power of speech; and 
though her father was forcibly raised up, she still clung to him. But 
nature could support it no longer: her eyes encountered the fatal rope, 
that novy, dangled e^er his head; and ere the rude hands that would 
hii^e her^m all that she loved could effect their purpose, she fell 
shunless to the ground. A moment sufficed to pass the noose round 
^.neck pf the motiooless Reuben, who was supported on his legs, and 
tt^in rad the smith, lengthening their hold of it, dragged h^ up. 
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The bodyj dreadfully eonvulsed^ ascended but tlqvlf; mefe ticien seized 
the rope—the head of the victim struck heavily ai^nsli thi iroui—with 
one pull more, it was across it and the Q0ck fajroken. Z<oud ei^es of exulta¬ 
tion hailed the appearance of the body as it swung darkly to and fro. " To 
his house,—to Aldgate!” shouted the beggar;—To Aidgate!” said the 
smith, whirling his hammer, as though he were already forcing a doOr. 

To Aldgate, to Aldgate)” rang from mbuth to mouth. And away 
rushed the mob to complete their work by destroying the house and 
property of the murdered Jew. 

Miriam still lay on the spot where she felF when her father was torn 
from her arms. The mob, in their hurry to run off to Aldgate, had 
taken no further notice of her, and her situation was unheeded by the 
few people who still lingered near the body. No sooner was the en¬ 
trance to his house sufficiently cleared, than Gilbert Cornewaile, assisted 
by his drawers, conveyed the unfortunate girl into his house. “ What 
though she were a Jewess?” he kindly said ; “ she was still flesh and 
blood like himself. She had done bravely m risking her life to save 
her father, and ’twas a mercy she had not suffered with him. He had 
a daughter of his own; but the hussey cared little for her old father, 
and went gadding about with that scapegrace, Osbert the falconer— 
hang him! His dame would look to poor Miriam.” 

And where was Bonomye all this time ? From the moment he re¬ 
cognised Reuben, he had viewed the whole proceeding in speechless 
terror, but it was for his own safety; and if another thought at any 
time divided the miser’s attention, it was the remembrance of his lost 
shekels. The appearance of Miriam at first led him to think that her 
father might be saved; but he witnessed the affecting exertions of the 
child to rescue her miserable parent from death without emotion and 
without a tear. Gladly did his heart beat when, by the death of 
Reuben and the retreat of the mob, he was relieved from ail apprehen¬ 
sion for himself, and saw the road open for his escape. As for the 
stranger to whom he clung, he maintained throughout the same cold 
demeanour that had marked him from the first; and Bonomye, who 
never for a moment quitted his hold of him, did not perceive that he 
was in any degree affected by the tragedy. He spoke not, his arm 
trembled not,—he never changed his place but when the sway of the 
crowd compelled him,—and altogether had the air of one who contem¬ 
plated a scene rendered indifferent to him by habit. 

No sooner was the road clear, than he resumed his’former rapid pace, 
dragging the still trembling Bonomye along with him. Nor did the 
Jew bestow a thought upon the situation of liliriam : he was too 
selfish, too anxious to get away, to waste a moment upon her. The 
stranger was silent until he reached the bottom of the street; when he 
observed. 

These Londoners are a fierce set, Jew! Didst know the man they 
have hanged ? Thou wouldst have spoken, but that I checked thee.” 

Verily,” said Bonomye, “ I knew him well. We met oft with the 
changers in Lombard-street, and he owed me monies that 1 can ill 
spare.” 

" What! money again, man! Hast thou no other thought but of 
thy gold ? Say, dost think the man was innocent ? He looked not 
like a night-brawler or cut-throat.” 

** He who knoweth all things only can tell,” replied the Jew. “I 
would not answer for any one. 'Tis hard for a poor man to lose that 
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which it costs so much to get. Two hundred marks,’* said he, talking 
to himself, " two hundred, good tale and weight—truly I am a mi¬ 
serable man!” 

** Tush, man, with marks! Is it not harder for a guiltless man to 
lose his life than for a vile miser like thee to lose a few pieces ? 1 
warrant me, they did him more good than would ever have come of 
them in thy hands. Bid not the girl beg nobly for her father?— 
Speak, man!” 

"Ay! yes; you speak well. I had forgot; they call her Miriam," 
said Bonomye, aroused from another reverie on his lost marks. " She 
is fair to look upon, but methought Reuben lent too much unto her va¬ 
nities ; he was but a poor man. He would oft speak of the craft of 
the Gentile, and yet lent too ready an ear to every idle tale of want or 
misery; and he clothed his daughter in costly stuffs, such as are not for 
the women of our people in these days of sorrow. Mayhap, had he not 
yielded unto her worldly desires he would not have borrowed my silver: 
two hundred—^’twas but a while since that he bought a goodly string 
of pearls from Adam of Shoreditch, the goldsmith, for the maiden to 
bind her hair. Verily, it grieved me to see so many broad pieces cast 
away, that might have been out at usance, to the profit of her father. 
If they seize not his goods, those pearls might repay me.—But, stay ! 
will not Master Albert wonder that we tarry so long ?” 

" Truly, Jew,” said the stranger, " thou art a man of stone, and ac¬ 
cursed, for thou hast no heart: and as for Albert, he will wait thy 
coming and mine, though it may be sooner than he would." 

• " How say you ? Did you not tell me that your errand was from 
him,—that he would speak with me about the monies ?” 

^‘^’Twere better not to speak so loud,” replied his companion. 
" What I said was to suit my purpose. We will talk more of it on the 
bridge.” 

The bridge gate was now before them;—a tall, embattled tower, 
that cut off all access to the bridge but through the arch in its centre, 
defended by a portcullis, the grinning teeth of which were visible be¬ 
neath the groove into which it slid. A lamp, suspended from the roof 
of the passage, shed a feeble light fur a few paces; and beyond all was 
darkness, save the faint ray that glimmered through the western win¬ 
dow of the chapel of St. Thomas on the centre of the bridge, proceed¬ 
ing from the taper that burned before the altar. The place was dis¬ 
mal, gloomy, and cold, for the wind swept keenly across the bridge, 
and Bonomye, whose fears were once more awakened by the last 
speech of the stranger, thought the sharpness of the blast was beyond 
anything he had ever felt. The water, which could not be discerned 
for the fog, rippled heavily against the starlings, and a heavy mist 
was still falling. The Jew could not help thinking that his com¬ 
panion, who now turned into one of the angular projections of the 
platfmrm, a few yards from the chapel, had chosen a very uncomforta¬ 
ble spot to converse in: he pulled his gaberdine closer around him, 
and inouired, with a shiver, if they had not better stand more under 
the shelter of the chapel side. 

siHne of the dotards may be at their prayers and overhear us,” 
mid the stranger. " If thou art cold, man, take my cloak ,* I need it 
not." 

Bonomye did not refuse this offer, and, muffled in its ample folds, 
with Ins back turned to the wind, he waited for his companion to begin 
the conversation. 
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"You owe Boccanigro and his friends twelve thousand marks^ Jew, 
— 80 1 heard from his own lips this morning,—and you know not how 
to repay them: is it so ?” 

" Most true j but I thought I was to speak with Master Albert him¬ 
self thereupon, or I-” 

“—Would not have left home," answered his companion with a 
laugh. "1 give thee credit, Jew; but with Albert you cannot treat, 
and you must answer me !" 

" Doubtless I can repay him, if Masteh Nicholas de Basing——” 

Do all thy hopes rest on ‘ ifs,' man ? *Why, then, to end them, I 
tell thee, Basing will not—^nay, cannot help thee; that thou hast no 
one to trust in but me!” 

Friend,” said Boiiomye, summoning up resolution, " you speak as 
knowing all things. I do not despair of Master Basing; but—but, if 
you can stand me in his stead, I may not refuse to treat with you. Al¬ 
beit, know you not-—” 

" You must treat with me, whatever my terms may be, if you would 
save yourself,” said the stranger, with the same sneering laugh. " Al¬ 
bert has thy bond in his keeping: what wouldst thou risk to obtain 
possession of it, and the means to satisfy the king.^" 

Bonomye, more and more startled at the extent of his companion's 
knowledge and the tenor of his conversation, was silent. 

" I would have thy answer, Jew.” 

Though to regain my bond would serve me much, I see not how it 
may be done honestly,” added Bonomye, pausing. 

" Does Bonomye, the usurer, talk of honestyremarked the 
stranger, with the laugh that the Jew disliked so much. " Does he 
think he has any character to lose ? Why, man, couldst thou hear 
what folks say of thee,—and something thou must have heard,—thy 
speech would not be of honesty. They who know thee curse thee ; and 
they who do not, when they hear others tell of thy ways, curse too, and 
wonder that one so vile has lived so long.—Honesty, forsooth! Ha! 
ha!” 

“ Friend, I know not what you would have me do. I like not your 
speech; it savours of temptation." 

"Well then, Jew, if thou art so dull, keep thy honesty, and thy 
charity too,—for thou hast as much of the one as of the other. But, when 
the foreigner asks bis monies of thee, and thou hast not wherewith 
to pay him, and the Royal leech would suck thee too; when thy tale of 
poverty is derided; when the tormentor is agonising thy vile body, and 
a horrid death stares thee in the face; try if thy honeaty can soothe 
pain, or make death less terrible. And if thou shouldst yet live, but 
111 want, what will it do for thee ? Men will say as thou crawlest 
along the street, ‘ See, that is Bonomye; he that was the rich, the 
hard-hearted usurer, who knew no pity: is he not justly served and 
th^ will spit on thee, and thy honesty.” 

The stranger had now renewed in Bonomye all his former fears, 
and brought to his recollection all the thoughts that had agitated him 
in the morning. He stood trembling and irresolute. He felt there 
was some sinister meaning beneath his companion's words. He had a 
presentiment of evil, and would have fled from it had he known how. 
But there was the man standing darkly before him like some malig¬ 
nant spirit, and the Jew fancied he could see his eyes flash through the 
darkness. Below them the river flowed sullenly along: he was but a 
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weak man, the stranger stroi^ and aptive,—-the parapet 
push would send him over. Bonomye could see no hope of escape. 
And then his gold; how was he to be saved from misery 7 It was a 
terrible moment for the Jew. Great was the mental struggle; de¬ 
spite the cold and rain, the perspiration stood on his brow, his teeth 
chattered, and his whole frame was shaken. He revolved again and 
again the circumstances in which he was placed, and Alas I” saith 
the Chronicle, “ the small remains of honesty and good intent were 
dispersed by the love of Mammon.” Bonomye inquired faintly what 
the stranger would have him do. 

" Hark you: Albert is mine enemy; he is your creditor; I would 
have revenge, you your bond, and,” bending his head till the words 
fell on Bonomye's ear in a low whisper, ** he must die, and that this 
night." 

Bonomye, whose agitation had subsided into that species of despe¬ 
rate resolution which looks not to consequences, and is always greater 
in proportion to the indecision that precedes it, listened to this pro¬ 
position without a shudder: he could scarcely believe that he was 
himself—the same man who, a few moments before, had trembled at 
mere insinuations. However, he did not reply. 

Has Bonomye’s virtue conquered his love of gold and life ?” in¬ 
quired the stranger with a sneer. 

" Can we escape without suspicion 

" I will conduct thee back to thy dwelling.” 

« « * * 

The next morning, Albert de Boccanigro was found murdered in his 
house in Southwark. By his side was Bonomye, the Jew: in one 
Land he still held the knife with which he had ejected the deed; the 
other grasped his bond, which he had taken from Albert's chest, that 
lay open on the floor: and there were several bags of money near him, 
prepared for removal. 

He sat in a state of stupor, with his eyes fixed on the corpse of the 
merchant; and when seized and interrogated respecting the matter, he 
laimhed wildly, and could utter nothing but “ Sathan, Sathan!” 

The story coming to the king’s ears, he sent brother Simon of St. Se¬ 
pulchre’s, a very holy man, to visit the Jew in Newgate, whose pious 
prayers had the effect of restoring him to sense ; when he made known 
unto the friar the history of his connexion with the stranger,—how he 
had yielded to temptation, and that, having by his means entered Al¬ 
bert’s house, he stabbed him. No sooner had he done so, than his 
companion discovered himself to be the devil; mocked him, upbraided 
him with his hard-hea^dness; reminded him of his insensibility to the 
fate of Beuben and his daughter; told him tbat^his iniquities had deli¬ 
vered him into his power; imprinted the mark of his Anger on his fore¬ 
head, where a dark black s^t was still visible, and disappeared he 
knew not how: that he had found himself unable to leave the house, or 
even to quit the body, by which he sat until found there in the 
morning. 

Tlie Jetv, upon liiw, being brought before the king, ** with whom,” 
siya ^ were many bishops and noble men of the r ealm , 

did ^ere relate same tale unto all present, who heard it with 
much amaze and Wifinderinent, acknowledging the wisdom and judg¬ 
ment of God made evident therein. And, after a few days, the ^ 
Bonomye breathed lor^ his wicked soul amid inexpressible torments.” 
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The omission of the Chronicler in not informing ns of the manner of 
the Jew's death is luckily supplied by an entry on the Fine Roll of the 
48th year of Henry the Third, membrane the translation of which is 
as follows 

** William de Walworth has made a fine with the Lord the King, by 
fift^ marks, to have the house and tenement in Milk-street, London, 
which was formerly the property of Bonomye, the son of Cresse the 
Jew, but now in the king’s hands, as his escheat, by reason of the 
felony of the said Bonomye, who, at the iastigation of the devil, did 
lately slay Albert the Lombard, in Southwark, for w-hich the said 
Bonomye was burned in the Cheap. And the King’s Kscheator in 
London is commanded to give the same William possession of the said 
house and tenement.’’ 


A TRUE HISTORY OF THE CELEBRATED 
WEDGEWOOD HIEROGLYPH, COMMONLY CALLED 
THE WILLOW PATTERN. 

BY MARK LEMON. 

WITH A PLATE. 

In the reign of the Emperor Fo (who was nearly as long as his 
name), the great philosopher Fum, by the introduction of the doc¬ 
trine of metempsychosis, had set nearly all the pigtails in the Celes¬ 
tial Empire bolt upright,”—Nature having devised this form of 
expression for a surprised Chinese. Never was astonishment so ge¬ 
neral. Wherever you turned, 

“ Some graceful pigtail pointed to the skies.” 

It was only to be equalled by the delight occasioned by the new 
doctrine. Death was now no longer a thing of terrors; but every 
child of the sun looked forward with joyous anticipation to the time 
when he should 

“ Soar the air, or swim the deep, 

Or o'er the sephalica creep.” , 

The fear was not that they must die, but that they might not. So 
anxious, indeed, were many for this transmigration, that, anticipat¬ 
ing death, they insisted upon being somethin^lse. 

Sing-sing, principal tenor to the emperor,lBll from the shingled 
roorbf his dwelling, afld, becoming impaled on the point of his tail, 
conceived himself a humming-bird, and would not be quieted. Ti-di, 
the neatest dandy inside of the neatest wall in the universe, strut¬ 
ted down the principal street of Fou-loo with a water-melon on his 
apex, which some mischievous urchin had attached to it during his 
siesta. Ti-di was always so occupied with thoughts of himself^ that 
at any time the sayings and doings of the rest of the world never 
gave mm the least concern. It is therefore not much to be wondered 
at, that when his brain was being bandied about between self-love 
and the new doctrine, the jokes and gibes of the laughing people of 
Fou-lod shnuld have been for a long time unregarded. When he 
did perceive their merriment, and the cause thereof, he neither 
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fainted, nor swore, nor ran away, nor did anything else that a Chris¬ 
tian fool would have done. No: he was satisfea that he had died 
without being aware of it, and was now a cockatoo of the first 
feather. Under this impression, he presented himself to the em¬ 
peror, and it was not until the bamboo had been liberally awarded 
that he was convinced that he had feet, and not talons. Si-long, a 
fulsome flatterer, discovered that he was a creeping thing; Tri-tri, 
an old courtesan, became a spider; and Nic-quic, a lawyer, was 
converted into a vulture by the force of imagination, and a devout 
belief in the new doctrine. 

Such was the state of things in the Celestial Empire of the mighty 
Fo, produced by the eloquence of the philosopher Fum, when our 
" true history *’ begins. 

(^Gentle reader,* ring the bell, and desire John to bring you a 

wtllorv patlern plate.” John has obeyed you, and, with your per¬ 
mission, we will now proceed.] 

On the banks of the beautiful lake Flo-slo (see plate) stood the out- 
of-town residence of Chou-chu, a wealthy dealer in areca-nuts and 
betel,—I had written thus far, when, conscious of my own inability 
to do justice to this part of my narrative, I procured, the assistance 
of a friend. I trust the style will betray the author, for his modesty 
would not allow me to publish his name. He writes thus: 

“ THIS SINGULARLY ELIGIBLE PROPERTY, 

which was for a lengthened period 
THE ADsiiRED ABODE OF CHOU-CHU, vendor of areca-nuts and betel, 
stands on the margin of that 
LOVELY LAKE, — THE 8LO-FLO, 
which, from its waters, colourless and pale as the 

LOTUS 

which floats upon them, might be called 
A GALAXY, OR MILKY-WAY ; 
a particular desideratum in this land of tea. 

The residence itself is of an extraordinary character, 
being two stories high, with a 
PORTICO 

of lofty pretensions, the ascent to which is by a flight of steps 
, of the most curious 
ZIG-ZAG 

construction. A bow-window, admirably situated 
for FISHING, bathing, OR SUICIDE, 
overhangs the l|||e. The arrangement of the grounds has 
« task'd the INGENUITY OF MAN*’ {Sophucles). 

The principal walk is intersected by an 

" IN AND OUT " FENCE, 

for which no reason can at present be given; but an inquiring mind 
must derive enjoyment from the pursuit of the discovery of its 
utility. The trees and shrubs are rare and valuable. The pud- 
DJNG>^s%Df Jjim»«iis overhangs the house (see plate ): an invalu¬ 
able acquisition to a |mrehaser with a large family op small 
cHiiaeaBN, as that ds^ciOus compound will be always ready for the 

** humour (if any) of ihit sketch will be better understood if the above 
requisition be compu^ wim* 
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table. Nor is this the only advantage to the married man. Imme¬ 
diately in front, and in close proximity to the nursbky window, 
grows the bbtula, or birch, whose usefulness needs no commenda¬ 
tion from the humble individual who pens this feeble announcement. 
Among some artificial rocks, as gooi> as real, are two rich speci¬ 
mens of ^e pyrotechnic arbor, or the natural Catherine-wheel 
and fiz-gig (see plate), so celebrated in all books on the art of 
MAKING FIREWORKS, in the manufacture of which the Chinese so 
pre-eminently excel.. The residence is conpected by a bridge with 
the domain. There is 

ALSO 

a peculiarity about this property unattainable by any other: its 
Prussian-blue complexion ! — an advantage which may not at first 
strike the casual observer, but which to the deeply thoughtful pre¬ 
sents an opportunity wvrr to be met with; for, by a moderate ad¬ 
mixture of gamboge, it might be made a second 

YUEU-MIN-YUEU, OR GARDEN OP PERPETUAL VERDURE. 

This brief statement must convey but a very vague idea of this ely- 
sium ; and there is one feature which it would be presumptuous to 
describe,—a feature which has given it celebrity as undying as that 
of the Staffordshire Potteries : 

This feature is its 
WILLOW!!! (See plate.) 

* The force of language can no farther go.' 

“ Cards to view, &c.’’ 

Now put this in the past tense, and you have a faint picture of 
tlie out-of-town residence of Chou-chu, vender of areca-nuts and 
betel, in the reigns of the Emperor Fo jmd the Philosopher Fum. 

Chou-chu, in addition to his otlier desirable commodities, had a 
daughter « passing fayre,” i. e. particularly fat, for Chinamen love by 
w'eight and measure. She was a perfect beauty, resembling a fea¬ 
ther-bed without a string round the middle,—^a celestial globe,—lite¬ 
rally a whole domestic circle in herself. So much loveliness neces¬ 
sarily produced a multitude of sighing swains, and Chou-chu had 
serious thoughts of abandoning the nut and betel business, and exist¬ 
ing entirely on the munificent presents to his m^ificent daughter. 

Si-so (for that was the given name of Miss Chgu-chu) had, like 
other beauties, some very preposterous ideas, and one of them was a 
supposition that she knew better than her excellent papa the man 
who was most likely to suit her for a husband. Under this impres¬ 
sion, she might have been nightly seen watchin|pike anodier Hero, 
the progress of a celestial Leander (in a boat) across the Slo-flo. As 
the bark drew near^ the shore, the night-wind bore the indistinct 
bang-^wan^ of a guitar. Dejicious instrument! especially as con- 
China. Three strings tightly strained over a full-blown 
madder attached to a cane, constitute this romantic appendage to 
the serenaders of the Celestial Empire. Ting-a-ting (Si-so s Leander) 
was one of the sweetest minstrels in Fou-Ioo; but being profoundly 
i^orant of those straight-tailed commas by which sound is made 
visible^ I cannot convey to you tlie melody to which the following 
stanza wm originally sung. The thoughts are beautifully expressed 
in the , original, but, as is generally the case, have suffered much in 
the translation. 
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.CE-RA-NA-DE. 

{Original.) 

“ 0-re ye-wi-te Slo-flo 
Ic om-to mi Si-so 

Sha min-ye ni>tin>ga le-s-ong-in ye-gro-fe 
Op-in ye-lat-ti-ce ' 

He-re me-o Tha-tis 

I-fu-ra wa-kei-f no-twa-ken mi-lofe.” 

{Translation.) 

“ O’er the white Slo-flo 
I come to my Si-so, 

Shaming the nightingale’s song in the grove. 

Open the lattice, 

Hear me—oh 1 that is. 

If you ’re awake: if not, waken, my love.” 

Such was the nightly song of Ting-a-ting!—a fitting prelude to 
that delightful interchange of soul that followed, rendered doubly 
delightful by the knowledge that it was the forbidden fruit of their 
young loves. „ 

“The course of true love never did run smooth” 

in Europe; and in Asia it has the same disposition to vagaries. 
These hours of deep delight could not last for ever. One night 
Chou-chu had the cholic, and could not sleep. He rolled over and 
over on his bed, in the vain hope of finding a resting-place. At 
length, exhausted by pain, he dozerl; when the dulcet notes of Ting- 
a-ting's kitar roused him. The lattice of Si-so’s chamber wanted 
oil, and as the fond girl obeyed the injunction of her lover, it 
squeaked. Chou-chu described an angle, that is, he sat upright in 
his bed. Something was thrown from above to somebody below. 
Smack ! smack!—somebody was kissing the something. It was a 
bunch of green-tea sprigs* tlirown down by Si-so, to show that she 
was awake. A slight rustling against the wall assured Chou-chu 
that ahofoe was receiving a reply from beUm. It was the branch of 
an ice-plant drawn up by a thread, by which Si-so learned that her 
lover was very cold. The reply was a capsicum, implying that 
extremes meet, for Si-so was very hot with apprehension, for she 
fancied that she heard the shuffling of her father’s slippers. It was 
but the pattering of the rain on the shingles. Ting-a-ting put up 
his umbrella,—spatter, spatter! Chou-chu was convinced that all 
was not right. Alather twinge of the cholic aroused the spirit of 
inquiry within Hm He arose, and tied his tail in a knot, that the 
rustle of its pendulations on his brocaded gown should not be heard, 
and with cautious and noiseless steps proceeded to the chamber of 
his daughter. His hand was on the bobbin which raised the latch, 
when a report like infant thunder made him start back in terror. 
The rain had then rendered the planks of Ting-a-ting’s boat as slip¬ 
pery as glassy and he had fallen on the bladder of his kitar. In a 
moment jC3ioa-chn*s disorder changed its character: he became 
cboledc,^imd into the room, he saw— But, lijte the modest 

Ipainter of ^hreecie, let me draw a veil over this part of the picture. 

* la ,the flowers, Ac. are often pressed into the service of the immortal 
little boy Love, and form a language “ sweet as the thoughts they tell.” 
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Time passed, and Chou-chu, wisely considering that to find Si-so 
a husband would release him from the care of looking after her, 
had selected one from among the richest of her suitors. But Chou- 
chu was mortal, and his h^es were vain; for Love, ever rich in 
expedients, had conducted Ting-a-ting within hearing of the elo¬ 
quence of Fum and the new doctrine. His tail was exalted, and he 
became a Fumite. In the disguise of a pipe-merchant, he hjid ob¬ 
tained an interview with his beloved Si-so; and having found an 
opportunity to dilate upon the pleasures of transmigration, he had 
the gratification of seeing the two little t:urls on each side of her 
head break from their gummy bondage, and yield spiral evidence of 
her conversion to Fumism. 

The happy day (as a bridal-day is facetiously called) at length 
arrived, and all, except the bride, prepared for the pleasing cere¬ 
mony, when, lo! the presumptuous Ting-a-ting made his appear¬ 
ance. The bridegroom elect turned yellow, Chou-chu fluctuated 
between that colour and gregn, and the rest of the Celestials present 
looked as though they had taken the benefit of the act, and had been 
whitewashed. Ere any could find words to express their indigna¬ 
tion at this intrusion, Si-so had rushed towards her lover, who, 
kneeling, transfixed her with his tail, and “ buried a dagger in his 
own heart.” Amazement for a while blinded the spectators, and 
when they did recover their perceptive faculties, the bodies of Si-so 
and Ting-a-ting had disappeared; but perched upon the sill of the 
window were two doves of extraordinary dimensions. 

Chou-chu fled in consternation, followed by the bridegroom and 
his father (see plate). Fumism had proved the divinity of its origin ; 
for the faithful pair had been transformed into those emblems of 
love and gentleness which have so long occupied such a conspicuous 
position in the celebrated Wedgewood hieroglyph, commonly called 
“ The Willow Pattern.” (See plate.) 


CUPID AND THE ROSE. 

WmiHER, lonely boy of love, 

Art thou wandering like a dove, 

Seeking in each grove and dell 
Some fair form on which to dwell ? 

Hither hie, and fondly sip 
A parting dew-drop from my lip, 

Lingering in my morning cup, 

Ere saucy Phoebus drink it up. 

Too thirsty me!—this dew of thine, 

Sweet Rose, is most delicious wine ; 

So sparkling ripe, so freely given. 

Vintage of morning’s rosy heaven. 

Ah me! would such but flow for ever, 

I’d leave thee-^l.eave thee, love? Oh, never! 

As it is, the vessel's empty,—: 

1 'm off—good-b'ye—I've hid a plenty 


von. Ill, 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 

A ROxMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

I WAS at Beme on a very particular occasion—a very particu¬ 
lar one indeed, so that I cannot help rememberinG; it. What object 
other than most travellers in Switzerland have, do you suppose led 
me there? To seethe view from the terrace ? No! To save you 
the trouble of any more f{uesses, I will at once come to the point, and 
say, that I went to the capital of the Canton to—be married. As the 
car drew up to the door of the minister—I do not mean the divine,— 

I found before it a vast crowd of the citizens, who, with shouts and 
hisses, were dragging along two persons, both young, and one very 
handsome — a boy and girl, I might almost call them ; J tell 
you no fiction,—to be yoked together, whether they wonhl or not. 
Your astonishment will be still greater wlien you hear that they 
were our compatriots. There is something about Engli.sh people that 
cannot be mistaken; it is not the costume, though that is something, 
but they are a finer race, an improved stock, improved as all the ani¬ 
mal world has been with us, either by climate or crossing the breed. 
Ask the foreigners what they think of our women ; tiiey, at least, 
are impartial judges. A Floremtine of my accjuaintance, on his 
return from ^Ingland to his native city, was asked his opinion of 
them as compared with his own countryw'omen, and he answered, 

“ The same difference as exists between a lady and a pat/santie, hot¬ 
house grapes and our coarsest rough ones.” He was a man of taste. 

The delicate young girl who, with dowmeast eyes and blushing 
cheek, was pressed along by the crowd, seemed a living exempli¬ 
fication of the Florentine’s remark. Don’t be afraid that I am going 
to describe her; nothing is more difficult to define than beauty—it 
must be felt. It certainly set my imagination at work,—that is to say, I 
wondered what this strange scene could mean. We w'ere shown into 
a room, till the ceremony—the wedding—was concluded ; and then 
came our turn. After the conclusion of that formidable affair, I was 
not a little curious to be informed in what all this popular clamour 
I had witnessed had originated, and the representative of our 
sovereign told me the following story ; a romance of real life. 

“About three’raonths since,” said the minister, “there came to 
settle at this capital, three sisters, orphans. I had often observed 
them in my walksj^^nd, on inquiry, learnt that they w'ere, or passed 
for, the natural daughters of one of our royal dukes. So beautiful 
were they, and yet all differing in beauty, that they might almost 
have sat to Canova for the Graces. Like his, though he has somewhat 
violated the mythology of the Greeks and classical authority by mo¬ 
delling them of unequal heights, these sisters three were so unlike 
in stature and physiognomy, that no one could have guessed their 
relationship. 

“Adelaide was by several years the eldest. Her figure, tall and 
coramapding, and of perfect symmetry, exemplified the expression of 
Virgil, Imedit i2eg»«a. There was a pride, a haughtiness, in her 
look, in her step, in her every gesture, that bespoke her origin; a 
sense, too, of superiority of intellect, if not of beauty, that raised her 
above the crowd. She was a brunette, and the paleness of her ‘ 
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cheek and clearness of her complexion reminded me of an Italian; 
these she inherited, I liave understood, from her mother, who was of 
that nation. Her dark hair, which hung in long ringlets down to 
her shoulder, set off to advanUige her eyes, that through their long 
lashes darted glances of fire. To my taste, she was, however, rather 
made to admire than love, and I should doubt whether so tender a 
passion had ever entered her bosom.—Not so her sisters. The second, 
Eugenia, was half a head shorter than Adelaide: it was the lovely 
creature who has just excited your curiosity and interest. You will 
have perceived that she is not unlike the pictures of the Princess 
Charlotte, as I remember to have seen her, a j^ear before her mar¬ 
riage: the same regularity of features and cast of countenance, 
the same fullness of the eye even to the colour, was observable in 
both. You might have remarked, as she walked, her hands and feet, 
which were mignonne to a degree.—The third was still less than 
the other two; she was what the Tuscans call picciiiina, a diminu¬ 
tive that expresses endearment. She seemed made to be luloyc’d. 

They came to Berne without any introductions; and it was 
interesting to see three girls, the eldest not twenty-three, entirely 
without protection in a foreign land. I was not the only one of 
our countrymen, as you shall hear, who observed and admired 
them. 

“ Among their adorers was one almost a boy, and neither remark¬ 
able for his appearance, his family, or his acquirements. His name— 
but no matter, perhaps it wouhl be as well to omit it. For some 
days he was their sliadow; he crossed their path, he haunted them 
in their walks, he placed himself at the corner of the street, and 
watched, by the hour, the windows of tJieir apartment, in the liope 
of getting a glimpse of Eugenia, the lady of his love, or rather 
passion. 

“ We know what girls of eighteen are who have not seen much of 
the world or of mankind, especially such as have never had an at¬ 
tachment. How natural is it for one who thinks herself loved, to 
love in return! and Iiow soon at that age does slie learn to read 
through the glance of the eye, the heart!—I shall say nothing of sym¬ 
pathy. mine is a plain unvarnished narrative, though it is some¬ 
what a new version of the Nouvelle Heloise,—I speak of the first 
volume,—and perhaps the hero of this tale had read that dangerous 
work—perhaps his letters were copies of'those thoughts that glow and 
words that burn at all events, he profited by St. Preux's lessons. 
And she—poor Julia !—But I have not the matei'ials for tracing the 
progress of his acquaintance with this lovely and innocent girl, or by 
what course of seduction he practisetl on her young imagination. 

" There is something in the air of Switzerland, in the primitive 
manners of its people, in the freedom of intercourse among its inha¬ 
bitants, that places society on an easier footing there, than in any 
other part of the Continent. In traversing that country, in meeting 
at the same inns, in crossing the same mountain passes, travellers 
soon become, if not intimate, at least well acquainted, and shake off 
the morgue and hauteur which is peculiar to us islanders. In the 
course of the summer, the three Graces made an excursion to Inter¬ 
laken, and of course our inamorato, like a Nymphalept, followed their 
Steps. At Thun they embarked in the same boat, and on reaching 
.Unterseen went to the same pension. 
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“What a delicious green valley is that which lies between the two 
lakes, (with the bright blue Aar running through it and connecting 
them,)—its magnificent walnuUtrees, and cottages that so well har¬ 
monize with that scene of surpassing beauty I And then the Ranz 
des Vaches, those wild and natural airs so admirably sung, so effective 
when harmonized to the clear and silver voices of the peasant-girls 
in their picturesque costumes, to complete the enchantment. If any 
spot on earth could awaken in young hearts the sacred flame of 
love, it would be there:—sacred I call it, for it gives birth to the best, 
and noblest, and most religious feelings in virtuous minds. Alas ! 
such was not that of the young man of whom I speak. 

In the character of Adelaide, mingled none of the tenderer feelings 
that might have endeared her to her sisters. She was insensible to 
all the weaknesses of her sex, and begat none of that confidence or 
openness of heart that might have made her a fit guardian, and 
friend, and protectress of her sisters. They rather feared and ad¬ 
mired, than loved her; there was none of the tenderness of affection 
in their intercourse, and having brought them up from children, 
she continued to treat them as such, though they were grown into 
womanhood. 

“ It was this coldness and reserve that proved so fatal to both. 

“ Proud in her own virtue, she not even for a moment harboured a 
thought that that of her sisters could be endangered, and was blind 
to those attentions which the facilit}^ of being under the same roof, 
of meeting at the same table, and joining in the same walks, enabled 
the cold and calculating seducer to pay to Eugenia. 

“ They extended their tour to Lauterbrunnen, and crossed together 
the Wengern Alp. What opportunities for carrying his nefarious 
scheme into effect •' 

“ It is scarcely more than a week or ten days since the party re¬ 
turned from their excursion. 

“ Adelaide had very soon sounded the depth, or rather shallow¬ 
ness, ot this young man’s understanding. Slie found him enij)ty 
and vain, and, to her mind, in every way unprepossessing, and was 
little aware that her sister’s young affections were deeply and irre¬ 
vocably engaged. Perhaps he wore a mask before her, and was con¬ 
stantly on his guard not to betray his feelings. Such duplicity in 
one so young may astonish, but he was quite capable of practising 
these arts. Even'had he expre.ssed his admiration of Eugenia with¬ 
out disguise, instead of encouraging his addresses, she would have 
spurned them, and thought it the extreme of arrogance in him to have 
aspired to an alliance with her family. It was only, therefore, by 
stealth that the lovers met; for Adelaide never admitted him into 
her house, and greeted him with cold formality: yet meet they 
did. It was in one of these stolen interviews that he painted, doubt¬ 
less in the most glowing colours, the delights of mutual affection in 
some Alpine solitude, where, the world ‘ forgetting and forgot,’ they 
could love and b've for eacli other; a vision so fascinating, so apt to 
act like a upon a young, a trusting, and unsophisticated heart. 
Perhaps she never rendered it necessary for him to dilate on the 
futility of those ties that the world recognises; she knew her sister's 
sentiments too well to venture on confiding to her the secret that 
had long been die companion of her bosom,—^she feared to lose for 
over the object of her tenderest regard; and in an evil hour, 
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thoughtless of the consequences, blinded by passion, and thinking 
no sacrifice too great to show the excess of her devotion, she threw 
herself into his arms, and confided her destiny to his care. 

“ Leaving the unfortunate girl and her guilty paramour to pursue^ 
theijr journey to Lausanne, I now arrive at a more serious act of 
this drama. 

“ I have given you some idea of the character of Adelaide, but the 
darker side is yet undepicted. 

" Morning brought with it the revelation of the fugitive’s elope¬ 
ment ; — the unslept-in bed — the vacant chamber—the half-un¬ 
closed door, through which, with steps that left no echo, she had 
fled at the hour of midnight. The recollection, now too late, ()f 
many circumstances, slight in themselves, yet which, put together, 
became conclusive evidence,—but, above all, letters which, in her 
haste and preoccupation of mind, Eugenia had left behind,—were 
convictions ‘clear as Holy Writ’ of a sister’s ruin, and her own dis¬ 
grace and shame. 

“ The last scene of the tragedy is now to come. And here we find it 
difficult to reconcile the firmness of Adelaide's first resolve, with the 
weakness that she exhibited in its execution. 

“ It is melancholy to reflect that she had no friend w’hora she could 
consult, and her pride revolted against betraying to a stranger the 
event that had taken place. The idea of bringing the off'ender to 
justice never occurred to her mind : the irrevocable deed was done, 
the stain upon her honour could not be wiped out, her sister's 
wrongs admitted of no reparation ;—a consciousness, too, that part 
of the blame recoiled on herself, that she had neglected those pre¬ 
cautions which, as a guardia»i and protectress, she ought to have 
adopted; and, perhaps, a feeling that she had alienated and estranged 
Eugenia’s affections—that her coldness and reserve had prevented 
that epanchemcnt de ccenr, which, through the medium of the affec¬ 
tions, might have prevented the fatal occurrence;—all these consi¬ 
derations tortured her soul to frenzy. She had no religion to call 
to her aid ; and on the evening of that day of agony, she resolved on— 
self-destruction. But that resolve, however criminal in itself, was ren¬ 
dered doubly so. Horrible to say, by her persuading, or rather com¬ 
manding,—for every word of hers wan a command,—her sister Agnes, 
the most perfect angel ever shrined in a human foVm, so innocent, so 
young, so full of the enjoyment of life, so capable of bestowing happi¬ 
ness on others, was wrought upon to involve herself in the same fate! 
No stronger proof can be wanting to show the power this cold and 
selfish woman had acquired, than the acquiescence of this amiable 
child in that most cruel resolution. Who can tell by what threats if 
entreaties failed, by what arguments, by what so{)liisms, she over¬ 
came that natural reluctance the little creature must have felt to part 
with her ‘ dear anxious being,’—to quit a world just opening to her 
with all its delights.^ The mind sickens at the thought of the 
horror with which she must have contemplated the grave; and her 
fortitude, too,-—such fortitude, and such gentleness ! The sublimity 
of human nature could go no further. 

“ The dreadful hour fixed for the perpetration of this deed 
without name had arrived. Hand in hand, these sisters—sisters but 
in name, were seen to tread the path that led to the Aar. The 
river, blue as that of the Rhone at Geneva, rushes with great im- 
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petuosity in a continuation of falls for some miles below the town ; 
so clear is it, that its treacherous depth reveals every pebble, and 
makes it appear shallow to an unaccustomed eye. The spot to 
which this infatuated woman conducted Agnes was fringed with al¬ 
ders, under whose shade, for it was tlieir almost daily walk, they 
had often sat and sketched. Among their other accomplishments, 
in this they particularly excelled. 

“No eye but one and His above, witnessed the dreadful act I am 
about to relate: that one Was Adelaide’s. , 

“ It is impossible to know whether the child on whose untimely 
fate many a tear has been shed—and I have myself wept like a 
child—voluntarily threw herself into the torrent, or whether, as 
some suppose, she was pushed off the bank ; but it is an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance, and may well excite doubt and suspicion, 
that she who counselled the crime should not have set the example, 
or, at least, plunged with her sister into the stream. Certain, how¬ 
ever, it is, that after she had seen Agnes sink to rise no more, whe¬ 
ther the sight of her struggles with the merciless clement, or the 
sound of her screams which brouglit a peasant to the spot, unnerved 
her mind, or the di'ead of death, on the eve of rushing into its 
arms, overcame her resolution, she was found by the pai/xan, staring 
with a stupid and vacant insensibility on the gulf. In this state 
she was led to her house, and a few liours after, the lifeless corpse of 
her unhappy victim was consigned to its last home. 

“ What must the pangs of death in all its bitterness be, compared 
to the torments of the soul this fiend in Imman shape must be en¬ 
during ! 

“ The fury of the populace was so great, that it was unsafe for her 
to remain in Berne; and, after her sister’s funeral, slie set out for 
Rome, where, being a Catholic, it is her intention to enter into one 
of the strictest convents and to take the veil. Let us hope that, hy 
true penitence and deep contrition for her sin, she may make her 
peace with God! ’ 

“ But,” said I after a pause, and when I had somewhat recovered 
from llie emotion which this tragic story excited, “ we are not 
yet arrived at the cause of all the disturbance that delayed my mar¬ 
riage. It is a meUmcholy story to tell on sucli an occasion, and may 
well throw a cloud over the day: 1 cannot help considering it a bad 
omen of my own future happiness.” 

“ I am no believer in presentiments," remarked the minister. 
“ As to the tale, I have little to add. After an absence of a very £e\v 
days, the heartless villain who was the cause of this domestic 
tragedy brought back his bride, meaning to Iiave returned her to 
her sisters—^to have abandoned her to her shame. He had rifled the 
flower of its sweets, and then would have cast it like a worthless 
weed away. But his arrival in the town was no sooner known, than 
the good people of the place immediately surrounded the hotel, and 
dragged him through the streets to the Embassy ; when a dread.to 
meet the face of the virtuous inhabitants of Berne, without doing jus¬ 
tice to Eugenia, a sense of shame, and ray just reproaches and re- 
coramendalioii, caused him with, an ill grace to lead her to the 
altar.” 
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POETICAL EPISTLE FROM FATHER PROUT TO BOZ. 


A nnYME I a rhyme! from a distant clime,—from the gulph of the Gcmoese 
O’er the rugged scalps of the Julian Alps, deaj lioz! 1 send you liiese, 

To light the Wick your candlestick holds up, or, should you list, 

To usher in the yarn you spin concerning Oliver Twist. 


Immense applause you’ve gained, oh, Boz! through continental Europe j 
You ’ll make Pickwick o-cumenick of fame you have a sure hope : 

E'er here your books are found, gadzooks ! in greater luxe than any 
That have issued yet, liotpress’d or wet, from the types of Galignam. 


But neither when you sport your pen, oh, potent mirth-compcller 1 
Winning our hearts “ in monthly parts,” can Pickwick or Sam Weller 
Cause us to weep with pathos deeji, or shake with laugh spasmodical, 
As v^hen you drain your copious vein for Bentley’s periodical. 


Folks all enjoy your Parish Boy,—so truly you depict him ; 

But 1, alack 1 w'hilc thus you track your stinted poor-law’s victim. 

Must think of some poor nearer homo,--poor who, unheeded, perish. 

By scjuires desiioilud, by “ patriots" gulled,—I mean tbe starving Insli. 


Yet there’s no dearth of Irish mirth, winch, to a mind of feeling, 
Sccmetli to bo the Helot’s glee before the Sjiartan reeling: 

Such gloomy tbouglit o'ercometb not the glow of England’s humour, 
Thrice liapjiy isle ! long may the smile of genuine joy illume her 1 


\\ rite on, young «age! still oVr the ]>age pour forth the flood of fancy ; 
Wax still more droll, wave o’er the soul \\ it’s wand ot iieeroinaiicy. 
Behold ! o’en now aiound your brow th’ iminortal laufel thickens; 

Yea, Sw'ii r or Siluni: might gladly learn a thing or two from Dickens. 


A rhyme ! a rhyme ! from a distant clime,—a song from tlie sunny south I 
A goodly theme, so Boz but deem the measure not uncouth. 

Would, for thy sake, that “ Pnoor” could make his bow in fatshion finer, 

“ VnrtanC* (from thee) “ pour la Syrie,” for Greece and Asia Minor. 


Genody lAlh Dvccrultcr 1837. 


* *tSft)Xov ri/i' yrfu oiKovjitmjs- 
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“ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL!" 

(NOT SHAKSPEARB’S!) 

BY JOYCE JOCUND. 

“ t AM quite worn out, and worried to death ! My existence is one 
unvaried course of bad luck—^nothing prospers with me!’’ 

These words, so exjuressive of discontent, were addressed by 
Richard Briggs to his bosom-friend Jack Somers, during a stroll 
through their native village, while waiting the arrival of the stage 
which was to convey Jack to London. No persons could be more 
dissimilar than the two friends; Briggs all dissatisfaction and com- 
plai^ttt, Somers ever good-humoured and contented. The former, 
somewhat envious of his friend's “better luck,” as he termed it, of¬ 
ten remarked that Jack had not been born with merely “a silver 
spoon, in his mouth," but rather a “ whole service of platewhile, 
for his part, he certainly had inherited considerably more than a fair 
average of miseries, which would have been otherwise, had Dame Na¬ 
ture, or Pate, at his birth but condescended to a more equitable di¬ 
vision of this life’s troubles, and not heaped half-a-dozen people’s ills 
upon his unoffending existence. Notwithstanding such opposite tem¬ 
peraments. Jack Somers and Richard Briggshad become inseparables: 
they hunted, shot, fished, rode, and walked together. Both possess¬ 
ing a competency, they might have been equally happy; but, while 
Somers looked at the bright side, poor Dick viewed the world as 
some folks gaze at the sun, through a darkened glass, and beheld all 
his pleasures in—eclipse. Yet they were seldom apart, and the con¬ 
stant association of these adverse dispositions gained for them the 
title of “ Pleasure and Pain,” 

“I am heartily sick of it,” resumed Briggs, looking as dull as a 
churchyard in a fog, and twice as miserable. “ I repeat, that I am 
truly and heartily disgusted !" 

“ Patience, my dear fellow!” said his companion; “ Time brings 
all things round.” 

“Does he?” replied Briggs: “then I wish he would bring all 
things square, for matters have assumed most perplexing shapes 
lately.” 

“ When they come to the worst,” observed Somers, “ the old pro¬ 
verb declares that they will mend.” 

“Nonsense!" grumbled Dick: “they cannot come to the worst; 
they are, always were, and they ever will be at the worst. I am su¬ 
perlatively unlucky beyond all comparison. Even in the minor 
amusements of life there are no exceptions. If J fish, I never get a 
bite, or I break my tackle. Now, you are proverbially fortunate: all 
the heavy fish seize your bait, all the birds get up on your side the 
coyer; wKen, if a chance-shot comes within my range, my gun never 
tames—-to fiash in the pan ! Then, are you not constantly in at the 
death, while I cannot so, much as keep up with the hounds ?” 

“Ke, Dici; I” replied Somers; “ this last instance should be a sub¬ 
ject of congratulation, as it prevents you—‘ going to the dogs !’ ” 

" '^l^yond ^ joke,” observed Dick. “ Do I know what a day’s 
Was not the steamer in flames on my last trip to 
^ and did not the coach upset when 1 returned? Who 
hiWrd of any accident occurring to you/” 
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I have espped thus far, certainly, and that without any preten-' 
sions to ‘ setting the Thames on firewhile you positivay had a 
‘ hand in the Medway !”' 

“ Of all things I hate an ill-timed jest,” said Dick, becoming more 
angry as he continued to dwell on his fancied evil fortunes. “ Domes¬ 
tic affairs afford me no relief: I cannot rear any poultry; my pigs 
won’t get fat; in the garden nothing seems to ffourish. I am a sort 
of walking mildew, a,peripatetic pestilence. Who ever saw » single 
plant from seed of my sowing ? If I water a rose-bush, the plant 
withers. Now, I feel convinced that if you were to stare over the 
hedge of a fallow field, the next morning would behold a waving 
crop of corn.” 

“ My dear Dick !” remonstrated Somers, "by the aid of a little 
method-” 

" Stuff*!” exclaimed Dick. "Admitting that I may be deficient in 
method in these matters, let us proceed to more important aff'airs. 
Did not the mail break down, and was not the letter delayed that 
should have summoned me to the death-bed of my uncle, from whom 
I had good expectations ; and did he not cut me off* with a shilling 
for supposed indifference ? And did he not leave his money to some 
specious, artful hussy, who gained his affections ?” 

“ Not to say his good- will I” interrupted Jack. " However, had 
the letter arrived in time, of your uncle’s favourable intentions you 
could not be assured.” 

" Assured ! no,” sighed Briggs; " nor was my cottage when set 
on fire by lightning.” 

" That was an evident want of prudence and foresight on your 
part,” said Somers. 

"Want of foresight! I give you joy of that remark,” replied 
Dick. “Who could have foreseen that Topps and Lopps’s bank 
would have suspended payment the day after I had paid in three 
hundred pounds ?—But any connexion with me is sure to be attend¬ 
ed with fatal consequences. Was I not eight months boring my eyes 
and brains out, and scribbling my fingers off, before the editor of the 
County Magazine thought fit to accept an article for the ensuing 
number ? I worked myself into a perfect fever.” 

" Tifphusy no doubt,” said Jack. "And the ultimate fate of this 
baby of your brain }” * 

" Was most melancholy ! it never appeared, for the magazine died 
without /” and here Dick looked as wretched as the joke he had 
just attempted. 

“ That was playing your cards badly,” observed Somers. 

" Cards!” shrieked Briggs, seizing the opportunity to found fresh 
cause for complaint,—" Cards ! Do I ever have a trump } As for scor- 
and holding honours, I must confess my weakness, but I 
do once in my life desire to know how persons feel in such a posi¬ 
tion. What can it be like ?” 

"Why, like to win the game,” replied Jack. "But you are so 
disposed to fumble, that, were you at such a point, I fear you 
would ‘call out!'—My dear. Dick I” continued Somers, "I have pa¬ 
tiently listened to your catalogue of woes, and feel confident that the 
greater portion are imaginary, and the remainder caused by your own 
inadvertence. Instead of finding a remedy for trifles, (that afe mag¬ 
nified into matters of importance,) you chafe at each little incident 
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that does not present itself in exactly the position or colours that you 
would prefer, and abandon yourself to useless repinings. Resolution 
and precaution would soon enable you to stem the current which you 
fancy is ever flowing to your discomfort. Do not mount your watch- 
tower of discontent to look out for troubles—^they find us too speed¬ 
ily, and we have no need to light up a beacon for their guidance, or 
to sound a trumpet of welcome on their arrival. I shall be a month 
absent ; on my return let me meet my friend with smiles upon the 
lip that shall greet the renewal of our intercourse. See, the stage is 
in sight!" 

“ I see the coach, and a vacant place," murmured Dick, not much 
relishing the proffered advice. “ Had J been going to town, every 
horse would have fallen lame, or the axle have broken, to prevent 
ray journey.” 

“Anticipating again !" said Jack reprovingly, as he pressed Dick’s 
hand and mounted the vehicle." 

“Well!” exclaimed Dick, “ we are sure of a month's fine w'eather 
at all events: it is always favourable for your trips. When I went, 
the world was threatened with a second deluge, and I never saw the 
sun till my return, when I did not care a fig for the weather." 

Jack shook his head as the coach moved rapidly onward, but not 
so speedily as to prevent him hearing his friend’s adieus grumbled 
forth in a tone and with a look of desj)ondency that would have 
made the fortune of any tragedy hero at any theatre in the United 
Kingdom. 

There are persons wlio never ■will be happy ; so Richard Briggs 
enveloped himself in the mantle of despair, and revelled iti all the 
luxury of woe! 

****** 

We pass over a month. Our friends were again seen sauntering 
up the avenue leading to the old ivy-covered church. They ap¬ 
peared to be in earnest conversation, and Dick’s face assumed a re¬ 
splendent appearance, upon which phenomenon some additional liohl 
may be thrown by the following colloquy. 

I can scarcely believe it," cried Somers. “ IMy dear Dick—you 
—going to be married !" 

“ Fact!" said Dick, with a real downright smile illumining features 
hitherto unused td joyous looks. “Yes ! I am really about to enter 
the holy state of matrimony.” And again he smilerl, until his own fa¬ 
miliar mirror, before which he had shaved all his life, would not 
• have recognised the face it had reflected for so maiiy years redolent 
of frowns and lather. 

“And how well'you look! ten years younger, I declare,” said 
Somers. 

“ I hope the novelty will not soon wear off," said Dick. “ But, let 
me tell you the particulars. You remember the steamboat taking 
fire?" 

“ Most clearly,” replied Jack; “ I can never forget that unhappy 
circumstance." 

“ The very luckiest event of my life!” exclaimed Dick. 

‘^Surely I have heard you complain a thousand times —— ” 

“Exactly!” interrupted Briggs. “But the strangest things have 
come about: I won a bumper rubber last night of old Dinglederry 
and his wife, before we stjpped off the fisli that I had caught in the 
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morning, with a brace of birds that I shot three days since, being 
one out of eight I bagged in about three hours. —Now for- the 
steamer. You must know. Jack, that among the hissing flames, and 
on board that very boat, I made the acquaintance of a most worthy 
old gentleman, and the loveliest creature, his daughter. I had the 
good fortune to afford them assistance in the confusion and fright 
that prevailed; when by some mishap we were precipitated into 
the river. I boldly struck out with desperate strength towards the 
shore, the worthy old gentleman maintaining a firm hold of me on 
one side, while f endeavoured to keep his daughter secure on the 
other ; and, thus burthened, 1 found myself no longer a single man 
without encumbrances, but with all the cares of a heavy family cling¬ 
ing to me for support. In this trim we were all rescued: th^y suf¬ 
fered from the fright only, while, in addition, I was nearly pulled to 
pieces, tolerably j)arboil«d by the steam, and a perfect mummy of 
mud ;—the recollection is a never-failing source of pure unmixed 
delightand Dick chuckled over the reminiscence, to his friend’s 
great joy and astonishment. 

“ Then,” said Somers, if I mistake not, you fell into the river, 
and afterwards in love 

“ Something of the sort, 1 believe,” replied Dick. “ The following 
day we proceeded towards London, and 1 was terribly low-spirited 
at the idea of the coming separation, when, just at the thirteenth 
milestone, the coach upspt.’’ 

" Tliat nas unfortunate,” remarked Jack. 

“ Not at all I I never enjoyed anything so much in ray life! Don't 
you see, my dear .lack, we w’ere thrown together again.” 

Quite by accident ” added Jack. 

Just so! the most delightful adventure, as it has since proved. 
I was bruised from head to foot, but they received no injury : again 
had I become their protector, for in my descent I managed to s])rawl 
upon s(»me gravel, and they found me a tolerably efficient screen to 
guard them from the flints. Neither of them had a scratch, though 
the blood poured pretty freely from different wounds about my per¬ 
son, and they acknowledged how they must have suffered had I not 
interposed so cflectually. Quite romantic, was it not } You cannot 
imagine how they laughed when the danger was all over." 

Amiable creatures!” ejaculated Somers, and*so easily pleased 
too! I suppose you set aside all ceremony, and became most intimate 
acquaintances ?” 

“ Not exactly I” said Dick ; “ we had hardly time to cultivate a re¬ 
ciprocal interchange of sentiment, for they had urgent i)usiness in 
another part of the country, so they took a postchaise, and I took 
physic,—they went to London, and I to bed.” 

“ Rather ungrateful conduct,” remarked Somers, “ considering the 
use they had made of you. Even I should have grumbled at such 
treatment.” 

“ I was terribly battered, I must own,” said Dick. 

And completely cat into the bargain!” 

The waiter at the inn, where I was confined for a week, assured 
me that the old gentleman placed his card in my hand before he 
started; but, between my pain and the confusion, it was lost.” 

“ Well! prithee proceed, without another break-down.” 
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“ In a few days I discharged the doctor, and on reaching home, 
found my cottage a heap of cinders.” 

“ My dear Dick I” said Somers, why recall that shocking cata¬ 
strophe ?’* 

“ Catastrophe! fiddle-faddle!'’ cried Briggs;the most unparallel¬ 
ed piece of good luck ! Having no dwelling, I took lodgings at Pri¬ 
ory Farm." Here Dick smiled till it almost amounted to an incipi¬ 
ent giggle. ‘^You know that Topps and Lopps's bank suspended 
payment?” 

‘'And you experienced a loss of three hundred pounds,” said 
Somers. 

“ No such thing, my dear Jack ! that stoppage was only a conti¬ 
nuation of luck. I may truly congratulate myself on that event. 
Their iS’eaking was ray making: in common parlance, their loss was 

gaip-" . . 

“ Astonishing!” exclaimed Somers. 

“ Mr. Rutherford had a considerable balance in the hands of Topps 
and Lopps,” said Dick very knowingly ; “ so he came down to look 
after matters, and, as Fate would have it, took apartments for him¬ 
self and daughter at Priory Farm. Now you see—eh ?” 

“ Can't say I do,” replied Somers, 

“ Dear Jack, how dull you are!” 

“ Nay, 'tis you have become so lively !” 

“Well, we were under the same roof. ‘ Young Love lived once 
in a humble shed,’ and all that sort of thing : it was natural to re¬ 
new our acquaintance, when the scars on my face reminded them of 
my sufferings, and their debt of gratitude.” 

“ What!” said Somers ; “ you don’t mean-” 

“ Yes, but 1 do though ! In Mr. Rutherford and his daughter I 
discovered my companions who had shared my perils in ‘ flood and 
field:’—not exactly shared,—^but you know what 1 mean. In a word, 
I am the happiest fellow alive, and the luckiest dog in the universe.” 

“ Let me hear that word again,” said Jack : “ did you say lucky ?” 

“ Not lucky,—the luckiest mortal breathing.” 

" That is,—you are ‘ beyond all comparison superlatively happy ” 

“ The stoppage of the mail was of no consequence, for my uncle 
left me mifius merely to bestow his property on my future wife, the 
only child of his old friend Rutherford.” 

“ Then your intended wife is the same ‘artful, specious hussy who 
gained his affections?’—is it so?” 

“ The same,” said Dick. “ Henceforth I renounce grumbling, and 
believe that * all is for the best.' Had I not been on board the steam¬ 
boat, nearly drowned, and afterwards stoned to death, my suit might 
have been pressed in vain,—for gratitude is an extensive feeling, and 
opens the heart. Jack. But for the burning of my cottage, I should 
have wanted the opportunities that Priory Farm afforded; and 
Topps and Lopps’s business crowned all, by bringing the Rutherfords 
hither.", 

And you have become a convert ?” 

“ Most decidedly," said Dick: “ your words have been realized; 
niatt^ have mended—Time has brought things round. Even my gar¬ 
den flourishes, for I can exhibit a pot of sweet peas of my own set¬ 
ting ; and, among my other cures, 1 also cure my own bacon,—pigs 
,„%hrive wonderfully.” 
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^ Bravo !” exclaimed Somers ; “1 congratulate you on the moral 
victory achieved, and the important lesson that you have learned. 
Yet there is one thing-" 

" What can that possibly be ?” said Dick impatiently. 

Why, ‘ a circulating medium ’ for those ‘ indefinite articles ' 
which were to have illumed and astonished mankind through the 
pages of the County Magazine.” 

A fig for the County Magazine !” said Dick; ‘‘ it was only sup¬ 
ported, like other refuges for the poor and destitute, by 'voluntary 
contributions.' I am enrolled among the elject in Bentley’s Miscel¬ 
lany.” 

"Famous! Then your misfortunes are really at an end.!*" said 
Jack Somers. 

"I trust, for ever,” replied Richard Briggs; " and I have arrived 
at the concbisiOH, • ^ 

"W^TEVER IS—IS right!” 


TO 

Thoo hast said it,—'tis better, far better to part, 

Than suffer the last chill to creep o'er the heart; 

Far belter at once to rend spirit away, 

Than feel the life ebb on, in sick’ning decay. 

I could still cherish incm’ry of past hours of joy, 

That no cold look nor cold word of thine could destroy. 

What to me were the glance of thy dark, speaking eye. 

If no fervor of love 1 could in it descry i 

Tis not for her beauty the Hose is caress’d 

By the Bulbul, and sought for his pillow of rest;— 

’Tis the incense that nightly around her she throws, 

And the fragrance she breathes o’er his place of repose ! 

Thou inayst think to forget me. It never can be 1 
E’en the future will teem with remembrance to thee : 

In the visions of day I shall still have a place. 

In the slumbers of night scenes our bliss thou ’It retrace; 
Thou wilt think how 1 loved thee, what penis I dared, 
To prove my devotion,-Ah! how have I fared! 

I have seen thy bright smile, 1 have fell its control 
As a faihy spell wreathing its charm round my soul; 

To thy bosom in rapturous love I’ve beeu press’d,— 
Thine eyes have beheld me, thine arms have caress’d :— 
Must I lose thee for ever ? ’tis thine own stern decree ; 
Thou art breaking a heart that beats only for thee! 

But 'tis over, and not for what worlds could bestow 
Would I cast o'er thy spirit a shadow of woe 1— 

Mayst thou learn to forget me, if mem’ry be fraught 
With grief to thy soul,—with one painful thought I — 
May the halcyon of peace make her hpme in thy breast I 
My first love, ray only love, still be thou blest! 
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A CHAPTER ON SEALS, &c. 

A LETTER without a seal is an impertinent and imperfect tiling. 
It js 

“ Like a rinff without a finger; 

Ijikc a bell without a ringer; 

Like a fort with none to win it; 

Or tlie moon with no man in it 

as Beaumont says. It is a planchet wanting the stamp which con¬ 
fers a value on the coin: I would not give the price of a rush for it. 
AVho can tell how many may have read it before it readies your eyes ? 
It is n^kmger, or it vun/ be no longer (which amounts to the same), a 
unsullied thing: you can put no ^jj^th in it; it is an arrant 
jilt. US beauties, such as they may happen to be, have not been re¬ 
served for one alone : its iiitactness has had no other safeguard than 
the discretion of the world—and the world is naturally indiscreet. It 
is as a peach which has no bloom upon it: whether the bloom has 
been brushed off, or never was tliere, matters little; the bee no 
longer loves to rest upon it, but leaves it to the slimy passage of the 
snail. 

I would divide seals into five classes ; the seal of pride, the pious 
seal, the seal initiative, the common and every-day seal of him who 
scorns a wafer, and the sentimental seal. 

The first is much used by tliose “ who draw a long nobility ” 

“ Frutn hiereghplvick jiroofs of lieraldr)'.’* 

It is habitually offensive, a })uked-up thing: it sometimes has sup¬ 
porters, occasionally a coronet; it bears the motto (often unrighte¬ 
ously assumed) of an ancient house,—unlike its synonyme, the older 
the coat the more honour.able. Even the “ tliree white luces ” are to 
it no disgrace. It is tricked out in the fanciful impertinence of a 
griffin or a sphynx’s head: you are expected to do it courtesy: some¬ 
times it has a punning legend,—“ Ay vile velix,” or the like; hut thi.s 
is a condescension you must not always look for ; to excite a smile is 
not its office,—it is rather intended to inspire you with a wholesome 
awe. • 

Like the banner of Enguerrand VII, Sire de Couci, which in the 
fourteenth ceritury flouted the admiring world, telling them, 

“ Je 7ie suit roi, ?ii prince aussi ,— 

Jc suis Su'c dc Couci 

or, like the still haughtier device of Rohan Soubise, 

“ Roi je ne puU, 

J^rince je ne daigncy 
Rohan jc suis ,’^— 

it ^asps at everything. No quarry is too lofty for its swoop; and 
yet at times it will put off its arrogance, “ quenching with a familiar 
smile its austere regard of control,” and veiling itself in an affected 
sanctity and humiUty, which, however, savours little of holy Church. 
Rain speaking is not its forte: there is a glimmering obscurity which 
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it dearly loves, as showing that the dust of ages rests upon it,—Welsh 
or Celtic, Latin or old Norman-French—only Greek it carefully es¬ 
chews. 

The pious seal is one little in use; it may be because the really 
righteous shrink from making a parade of their religion, or it may 
be because the multitude have very little religion to parade: but in 
the olden time it was in great request. We have many instances of 
it, hfinded down to us by the elder poets ; Wither and George Her¬ 
bert not among the worst. The latter, in a pleasing little poem call¬ 
ed “ The Posy,” says, 

“ Let wits contest, 

And with their words and posies windows fill ; 

Less tlian tlie least 

Of all thy meicies is iny posy still. 

This on my nni;, 

Tins by inwpicture in my book 1 write ; 

Wlnjlhcr 1 

Or say, or dictate, this is my delight. 

Invention, rest; 

Comparisons, go play; Wit, use thy vvill; 

Loss tlnin the least 

Uf all God’s mercies is my posy still.” 

Tlie seal initiative is of the simplest sort: by it I mean that which 
hears merely a cypher or a name. It is chieliy employed by the 
plain, unafFected man, who takes no merit from a parchment scroll, 
and who at the same time has nothing to conceal. Sometimes a crest 
will rise above it; but in that case it is no longer projter, but 
trenches on the seal of pride. You will see the seal initiative with 
“Tom"upon it, and you may be sure that Tom is a true man. 
There arc circumstances under which it treads on the kibe of the seal 
sentimental, as when it is impressed with a pretty name, say Julia, 
Cany {qtin.\i Caroline), or IMary: but then, it is but fancy which 
lends to it a charm, and albeit one man may gaze on it with a 
dreamy sensation of pleasure, as being in some manner a portraiture 
or expression of its fair owner, to the vest of the world it remains 
simply illu.strative as before. 

The common and every-day seal of the man of business exhibits 
a head, sometimes a whole figure clothed in floying drapery, and 
Rearing in its hand a classic wreath, or it may be a torch. Your 
grave literary man will affect the effigies of some bearded sage 
of antiquity, as Socrates, Demosthenes, or the like; while your 
more lively scribbler stamps Ins wax from the graceful carving 
of an Italian gem. Not entirely remote from this class of seals is 
the silver thimble of the sempstress, the pin-dotted signacuhim of 
the valentine-delivered housemaid, or the watch-key of the lad from 
school. 

There is generally some shade of character to be deduced from 
this seal. I knew a man once who habitually wore and used an iron 
seal, with the image of a skull: probably he had at first purchased 
it in a ghastly jest, but the moral of it fitting with a certain gloomi¬ 
ness which tinctured his mind, he had stuck by it; thus casting his 
own memento tnori in the teeth of all his friends, preaching to them 
of their latter end as openly, and almost as unwelcomely, as the stars 
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in the triumphal chariot preached of mortality to the Roman con¬ 
queror of old.* 

The sentimental seal is the most comprehensive; it is polyglot, 
or speaketh all tongues ; from the no-meaning attachment of the 
boarding-school Miss, to the strong language of real love, every¬ 
thing is within its range. It is sometimes ingenious, but that not 
much. It is simple and straight-forward in its natural form. Like 
the posy of a ring, it should be short, but at the same time pithy. It 
is fond of deprecating forgetfulness, and harping upon the pain of 
absence. The Portuguese have furnished one of its most touching 
expressions, “ sandadcs," an uncouth word, but which, like the Ger¬ 
man “ sehnsucht,” breathes a longing, lingering regret, a “ panting for 
the waters," a struggle of the heart to attain a happiness desired. 

The setting of this class of seal is perhaps not altc^ether unimport¬ 
ant, neither is the substance on which the legend shall be engraved. 
Like as in the olden time knights assumed various colours for l;he 
field on which their arms should be emblazoned; he choosing black 
who would express his constancy ; blue, who would assert his claim 
to loyalty; or white, who would show his purity of soul: so might 
we fancifully wish that the seal affectionate might be carved \ipon a 
diamond, the inquisitive on an emerald, the supplicatory on a sap¬ 
phire, leaving the cornelian and green bloodstone to the ordinary 
uses of the study and the desk. 

Some seals which originally spoke a gentle sentiment have dege¬ 
nerated by being profaned : like the Marseillaise Hymn, or the Duke 
de Reichstadt's Waltz, from which the ear turns away since they 
have been ground on every organ in the land, so have we ceased to 
feel the beauty of certain types. It has happened to me to see a let¬ 
ter containing a demand for money whose seal bore the impress of a 
leaf—the motto, Je tie change quen mouranl a sorry jest, if you 
apply a meaning to it ; an empty mockery, if you give it none. 

It was an old custom with our forefathers to bear devices not 
alone upon their signet-rings, but upon tlie other ornaments of their 
dress: some would have them on the blade, others upon the pommel 
of their sword, and the fair dames of the period were not slow to 
follow their example. It must have been a pretty sight to have seen 
the blonde Alix de Preuilli wearing at her girdle an " aumoniere reprc- 
sentant, au milieu d'nnejoret d’arabesques, dev,t jcnncsjilles,qmscinicnt 
utt cceur as also.to have turned over the rings and amulets which 
lay upon her toilet-table, among which we are informed was “ une 
bagm mr laquelle etait gravee la Jigure du Belier, avec le signe de Mars, 
etouitait ecrit, *Bm pour guerir les vapeursdunebhmdede vingtam' ” 

In those days the cherry blossom and the girqflec de Mahon were 
types in themselves, saying, *'Ayez de moi souvenance, ei ne m’oubliez 
pas" We have altered the flower to which this signification attaches, 
out the sentiment remains with us still. 


One of the commonest, but not the least pleasing of our modern 
devices, is the ivy clinging round the oak,—“,/e meurs otije m'attache" 
I can conceive circumstances under which this seal miglit have great 



* VHommem se esse etiam triumphans, in illo sublimissimo curru admonetur: 
nig|{(rttur enim ei a teran * respice post te—hominem memento te.'“— Tertui.- 
).iAir IB Api^et. cap. 32). 
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unworthily called it,) is seen sometimes to twine about the broken 
shaft of’ a column, even as Margaret, that sweet pattern of her sex, 
clung to the shattered fortunes of "luke-warm Jonn,”*—saying, “ In 
tidversis etiam Jida /” thus expressing the pertinacious constancy of 
one who will not be set aside. 

A somewhat similar, but more fantastic image than the first of the 
above, is a pin—the legend, Je pique, mais j’attache." This must 
have been first invented and adopted by some sprightly Beatrice, 
some black-eyed damsel of the bodkin and pomander times. 

For a seal of invitation, I have seen one extremely simple and 
sweet,— Do come." The little dash under the first word gives 
it an imploring tone. There is, perhaps, something childish about 
it; but 1 doubt whether that does not add a grace to it. 

There is a noble family who have happily combined both state and 
sentiment in their seal of arms,—“ Onblier ve puis." These are words 
which speak “of triumphs long ago,” as well as of present faithful¬ 
ness and truth. The objects animate and inanimate which are made 
use of to express a meaning often horribly tortured and deformed 
are numerous. It is at times a looking-glass, which calls itself a 
true frienda star which is invoked by some idolater, who exclaims, 
(setting Providence aside,) “ Veilles sur ce que fame or a sister 
planet, to whom some sea-tost mariner declares, “Sije ie pcrds,je suis 
jicrdu." flut of these you w'ill find more than enough at the Pan¬ 
theon, or the Soho-square Bazaar. 

De loin comme dc pres," is a motto sometimes seen, and it is one 
w’hich speaks to the heart: there is no frippery about it; it is 
honest and manly,—or womanly, if you please: so is “ Fief, pero des~ 
tUchudo:" and there is a melancholy gallantry in the last, worthy of 
its origin amid the romantic mountains of Castile. 

I recollect being once struck with a seal which I took up acciden¬ 
tally at the house of a friend. The emblem was a bird flying away— 
the legend, “ Lefroid me chasse." Poor bird ! how many, like thee, 
would fain seek a warmer region, but, failing in their search, turn 
back upbn the frozen North and die! 

Cupid, under various circumstances, is pressed into the service of 
many seals. I have seen him riding on a lion, fancifully interpret¬ 
ing the ]>ower of love over valour and strength ; carried pick-a-back 
by the devil, the splenetic motto being, “ Le diable miporie I’amour 
playing at foot-ball with the Prince of Darkness, their globulus being 
a world—^the motto, “ Entre nous :" he is also made a waterman, and 
forced to try an oar for the convenience of old Father Time: again, 
he is a fisherman, and exultingly tells you, ‘‘J’attrape sage et jou;" 
a blacksmith hammering on an anvil, and forging chains; or a Jink- 
boy dispensing light around, whilst he himself continues blind. 

There are those who affect Helenism, and who engi’ave Xaipt (Fare¬ 
well) upon their seal. I have a German correspondent who claims 
my attention even before I open his letters, by the words “ Dcnkc 
mein" 

A few seals there are which cannot come under the denomination of 
sentimental, and which yet express something like a sentiment of 
their own; but these are hardly wortiiy of being classed. Among 
them is the sporting seal, a fox’s head, or the words “ Tally-ho!” 
the seal vulgar, bearing on it IN V my letter“ I hope I don’t 
• “John Woodvill,” by C, Liiiiib. 

VOL. in. O 
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intrude •” or,« Who the devil can this be from ?"— ^nd the seal ab¬ 
surd, as'that which represents Love playing on the violin to a little 
dog, and bidding him Go to the devil and shake himself;" the 
seal persuasive and supplicatory, Lucz et em/ez,’’—-or, Dites~moi 
ouit” and last, not least, that richestamongthem all, of which Moore 
has told you in his poem respecting ‘‘ Rings and Seals." 

H. I. M. 


BIADRIGAL OF THE SEASONS. 

SPRING MORN. 

’Tis merry on ii fair Sprinj' morn, 

When hush’d is ev'ry ruder wind, 

And Nature, like a mother kind. 

Smiles joyous on her babe just born : 
When sparkling dew is on the ground. 

And flowrets gay are budding round, 

And Hope is heard in ev’ry sound, 

'Tis merry, oh, ’tis merry ! 

SUMMER NOON. 

’Tis merry on a Summer’s noon. 

When Zephyr comes with balmy kiss, 

And wakes the drowsy earth to bliss 
By gently breathing Ixive’s own tune: 
When leaves are green, and skies are bine, 
And waters of a golden hue, 

And ev'ry glance brings beauties new, 

'Tis merry, oli, *tis merry 1 

AUTUMN EVE. 

'Tis merry on an Autumn eve, 

When birds sing farewell to the sun. 

And, corn well sheaved, and labour done, 
•’The fields the healthful reapers leave : 
When those whom daylight keeps afar 
May meet beneath the vesper star 
Without one fear their joy to mar, 

'Tis merry, oh, ’tis merry ! 

WINTER IOUT. 

Tis merry on a Winter’s night, 

W’hen fast descends the deep'ning snow,. 
And o'er the heath the shrill winds blow, 
To watch the crackling faggot’s light: 
W’hen spicy wine and nut-brown ale. 

Give zest to each rare Christmas tale. 

And song, and joke, and laugh prevail, 
Tis merry, oh, 'tis merry! 
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FAMILY DRAMATICALS. 

BV THE AUTHOA OF “TALES OF AN ANTIQUABY.” 

“A play, Frank :—wherein are such things ! such hideous, monstrous things ! 
tliat it has almost made me forswear the stage.” 

T/ic Dult£ of Buckingham's liehearsal. 

Thkek are no farther particulars known concerning the following 
letter, than that it was found upon a sequestered road, within a short 
distance of a celebrated and fashionable watering-place. From the 
tenor of its contents, it may certainly be supp(»sed to have fallen 
from the pocket of an eminent son of Thespis, on his summer cam¬ 
paign, who had perhaps been reading it over, or studying his part, 
in that retreat. But though the direction was wanting, yet the 
memorandum of “ Sent fifty pounds by next post” showed that it 
had been written to one whose hand was “ open as day to melting 
charity though, unfortunately, the noble action so commemorated 
was “ a deed without a name.” As there are still but too many 
persons in the metropolis who, like the Sticklebacks, make their 
passion for private theatricals the means of tormenting all their ac¬ 
quaintances, and of displaying their own absurdities, the following 
description of the tasteful and sagacious proceedings of tiiat family 
is published, to show Folly her own image,”—“ jxivr enrourngrr 
les uutrex since, however extravagant the picture may appear, it 
never can be doubted that it is an “owve true tale,” and actually 
copied from the life. 

Though I have no letter, my dear Edmund, direct from yourself, 
yet I owe you many thanks for the country papers, which give me 
so much information of your motives, and relate how successfully 
you are starrinti; it in the promncfs, though as yet not quite a light of 
the first magnitude in the town hemisphere. With Johsou, how¬ 
ever, I must caution you “ not to grow saucy upon it.” nor forget 
that, in less splendid limes, before you either felt or deserved the 
sun of patronage, you have been known to Avalk the parades at 
certain fair.s, and to dance a hornpipe with your white stockings 
curiously blackened round the feel, to su}>ply the lack of pumps: 
which most ingenious device not only completely wore out thcjr 
soles, and blistered f/o?/r own, but, as I am confidently told, cost thee, 
from thine indulgent uncle, divers aching bones for a month after¬ 
ward. Think not, however, that I write thus out of envy at your 
talent or your success. No! by the never-dying name of Roscius ! 
perish the selfish thought! Only, as “ an elder actor, not a better,” 
“ let me, who know the public, counsel you,” that “ lowHnexs is 
young ambition’s ladder,” which you should be careful not to throw 
down till you be safely off it at the top; and also, how certain other 
great actors are said not to have openly avowed their humble origin, 
by exhibiting the fishing-net which they had cast, or the lowly garb 
which they had once worn, until they were fairly clothed in ** the 
purple,” and the triple tiara was really won. 

Notwithstanding all this, I must confess that I do almost envy you 

6 2 
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your liberty; or rather, that I do most fervently desire to share it, 
as I told you with so much energy at your departure, in the yard of 
the Belle Sauvage, which had probably never witnessed such fine 
acting before, or at least not since the days when Inns were Theatres. 
For, trust me, “ my gay cousin Ranger,” after all the privation and 
contempt attached to the life of strolling players, such as we have been ; 
—^you know, as Blandish says, if you and I did not sometimes speak 
truth to each other, we should forget there was such a quality inci¬ 
dent to the human mind,;”—after all these deductions, your strolling 
actor enjoys his freedom almost beyond any other animal in the 
world that I know of; and, at this present moment, I should certainly 
enjoy mine beyond any other stroller in existence; for, on the con¬ 
trary, here am I restrained within limits which encourage much 
more of “ fretting ” than of “ strutting,*' for they are still narrower 
than those in which you left me. They are confined, indeed, to a 
certain ancient verge, belonging to a certain ancient court of the 
sovereign, bounded on the North and East by Great Sufiblk-street 
and the Borough of Southwark ; on the South by Newington Cause¬ 
way and the Elephant and Castle; and on the West by the Obelisk, 
the Surrey Theatre, and the Waterloo-road; the whole space of 
which, in my thoughts at least, well deserves to retain the old neigh¬ 
bouring name of ** Melancholy Walk.” Herein, I say, am I enclosed, 
like a spirit within a circle,—and thou knowest w'hat a choice spirit I 
am ;—whilst thou—too, too happy dog !—fhon art at liberty to feel 
the free air upon thy cheek ; to see the fields in all their brightness, 
and the blue summer sky in all its glory; to roam where you list, 

till the livelong daylight failand “ then to the well trod stage 
anon,” where you behold nothing but holiday faces crowding all the 
benches—^liear nothing but applauses, shouts, and encores, until you 
believe yourself really a king or a demigod, and are ready to say, 
“ Upon niy life, lama lord indeed !” But 1 think I hear you asking, 
“ Why, 'Tom, is thy part to be all patterand charitably reminding 
me that my legitimate occupation is to rant fustian, and not to urile 
it. I will therefore “ deliver myself like a man of this world and, 
taking up my story at your last cue of “ let me hear from thee,” first 
tell you of my “ private griefs,” and then of such a scene of mirth 
and folly, that though it be “ seven out of the nine days' wonder 
with me,” I have not yet decided whether it be most to be laughed 
at, or lamented. You may therefore think, if you will, that you and I 
are about to have a narrative-scene together, such as Dimond used so 
regularly to introduce in the second act of his pieces; when two 
performers always brought forward two chairs to the centre front of 
the stage, thereby indicating that the house was about to be favoured 
with a long story. 

You doubtless remember that, touched by the distresses of our 
very clever and very worthless friend Sedley, w’hen his best-beloved 
child lay at the point of death, I became security for him to Syke- 
house the surgeon, and afterwards to Fillgrave the undertaker, that 
her remains might receive “ a little earth for charity,” to a stipulated 
amount, as I supposed, and easily within my power. Outcast as he 
is from almost all society by disinheritance, debts, imprudence, and 
unfortunate character, you will not wonder that, when his dear one 
died, she was “ by strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned.” 
Now that all these events ai’e over, 1 dare say you can at once 
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guess at their actual result, much more easily than I could have even 
conceived the possibility of it. In a little time, Walter Sedley, Esq. 
M.A. author of, &c. &c, &c. was not to be found,—though I was, 
and to be answerable to an amount very far exceeding my abilities 
or engagements. Remonstrance availed me nothing, and therefore, 
like Prince Henry, " so far as my coin would stretch, I paid it 
but, unlike him, I could make no great use of my credit. I never 
possessed the consummate art of “ Plausible Jack” Palqier, who 
could persuade the very bailiff who arrested him to become his bail; 
and so, to avoid such a stage direction as, ‘'Scene changes to a 
room in a prison, 7'om Fairsmech discovered seated in a melancholy 
attitude,”—to escape this, I say, I determined to withdraw myself 
into the above well-known and worshipful limits, to muse “for a 
certain term ” upon the Pleasures of Friendship, and the best means 
of rendering my rock-stricken vessel fit for sea again, which I despair 
not of doing after all; for well do I believe that 

“Time may still have oue fated hour to come, 

Which, wiug’d with Liberty, may overtake 
Occasion pa^t." 

The exten.sion of my bounds was effected by “ hard entreaty, and 
a good round sum;—entreaty's weak without itand so I actually 
reside without the walls of “ Denman’s Parkthough “ I pray you, 
in any case, possess no gentleman of our acquaintance with notice of 
my lodging.” 

I have no great philosophy in me, as thou knowest, Edmund; but 
J am very much of the mind of tlie young man in Gay’s Fables; 
as I thought that Care, or his shadow, did go before my misfortunes, 
1 have no fancy that either should follow me, like Goldsmith’s Twitch 
and Flanigan, “ Before and behind, you know.” I am therefore 
indifferently cheerful in my cage: “ And what for noas Meg Dod,s 
has it. 

“ Then you be merry, merry there, 

And we ’ll be merry, merry here; 

For who can tell where we all may be 
To be merry another year!” 

Moreover, I can assure you that, if I had wit enough, I have quite 
gaiety enough to describe our neighbourhood in the picturesque anti 
humorous style of Washington Irving or Mary Mitford: how Lean- 
dish's Royal Ordinary is opposite my window j and how Trimmings, 
the great West-end tailor, has recently come to live at the next door. 
However, like Old Philip Astley, as we can’t snow white, we '11 
snow brown; and this leads me to the scene which I promised to 
relate to you half a page ago. 

By some little regularity of payment, the above-mentioned light 
heart, and the eloquence of a player’s tongue and memory, I have 
made a very fair progress in the good liking of my Mistress Quickly, 
who, pitying my restraint and loneliness, has introduced me to the 
family of tlie great Mr. Stickleback, also our neighbour, as “ the 
civilest and well-spokenest gentleman as ever she see, and one who 
Can say as many funny things and fine speeches as any play-actor 
in the Rules, or out on ’em.” She, however, little suspects that I am 
in reality one of those same “ harlotry players,” for I have changed 
my name; and, therefore, whenever thou writest, Edipund, do not 
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direct to me by style and title as such, if thou bast any regard for 
thy neck. Old Stickleback I had already found as thorny and 
hedgehog-like as his name; but his family made ample amends, by 
being as forwardly-complaisant and talkatively-conceited as imper¬ 
fect mortality could well be. Moreover, they were about to have a 
private play, to which they invited me, lamenting that we were not 
sooner acquainted, that 1 might have taken a part in the same. It 
was a loss, however, which I assure you I did not at all regret; for, 
had their plot been “ as good a plot as ever was laid,” I, at least, 
have had too much honourable professional labour to resort to such 
private acting for amusement,—like Placido and the Little Devil, 
the noted tumblers, who, when visiting the King at Hampton, de¬ 
termined the distance of a pavilion by walking to it on their hands, 
with their legs upwards, as though their daily antics were not suffi¬ 
cient. But, in the present instance, I devoutly believe that “ the 
gods took care of Cato,” and preserved me from the irrecoverable 
contamination of the Stickleback theatricals. 

In reading this account of them, Edmund, I will allow you to call 
them “ VV'^oiiderful! wonderful! and most wonderful! and yet 
again wonderful! and after that, out of all whooping!” Nay, you 
may think it almost incredible that sucli things can be, and even 
say or swear that you could not have believed them had you seen 
them yourself; but for your life do not question my veracity. “ Why 
should 1 carry lies about?" or how should the mind of any decent 
individual ever devise such folly ? “ I tell thee what, EdniOnd, if I 

tell thee a lie, spit in my face, and call me horse!” 

At my first visit to Mr. Stickleback’s, the day before the perform¬ 
ance, I thought the house appeared rather defective in furniture, and 
in no little confusion; but all surprise at either appearance soon ceased 
on my being introduced into the room where the play was to be en¬ 
acted, and beholding the fittings-up, the dresses, and the decorations. 

I am convinced that hardly a floor was left covered by its respective 
baize or carpet; that the windows were all despoiled of their cur¬ 
tains, and that the bedsteads were reduced to what sailors call “ bare 
poles,” by having resigned their valances, &c. to furnish forth the 
’tirings and properties of the entertainments. These, as we were in¬ 
formed by a bill printed with the ordinary hand-types used for mark¬ 
ing the household linen, were, “ Pizarro; or, the Invasion of Peru ; 
or, the Death of Rolla: a variety of singing and dancing; and the ro¬ 
mantic romance of the Blind Boy ; or, Rodolph, the Usurping Prince 
of S&rraatia, and Kalig, the Faithful Courtier !” But before I re¬ 
count to you the follies of this performance, I ought, in equity to 
old Stickleback himself, to state that he was entirely ignorant and 
guiltless of them all, since the whole design was privately concocted 
between his wife and family, who also took the Oj)portunity of his 
absence from home to astonish their acquaintance by such a display 
of taste and talent. “ But they are coining to the play: get you a 
place!” 

The proscenium of the stage was foimed by the opening of two 
foldihg-doors, which, I was assured by Mrs. Stickleback, who ap¬ 
peared to have no little pride and complacency in porting out the 
most preposterous of the arrangements, were absolutely taken off 
tilmir hinges. The space was filled up by an old japanned cornice, 
and the scarlet festoons of a windov.'-curtain, and a green baize 
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rather the worse for not a few years’ wear, which had been taken up 
from the room within. But these appointments were by far the most 
modest and appropriate of the whole. In my own poor notions of 
such matters, a large table-lamp on each side the stage, and another 
suspended from the ceiling of the audience-apartment, would have 
respectably and sufficiently lighted the front. But, no! the Stickle¬ 
backs had a soul and conception far beyond such every-day contriv¬ 
ances. When we were all seated in staring and silent expectation, 
we first heard the steps and loud whisperings and disputings of se¬ 
veral persons in the adjoining narrow passfage, carrying some large 
heavy vessel full of liquid, which ever and anon seemed to give a 
lurch, and then to wash over the edge, to the great dismay of its 
bearers. At last the curtain was partly raised, and four persons 
appeared, carrying—^raind, I ’ll swear for the truth of this, whatever 
you may think,—four persons appeared, carrying a large trough of 
new bright tin, of sufficient capacity for half a dozen swine 
to feed at, if they were disposed to be accommodating, three parts 
filled with lamp-oil, in which were floating a multitude of small 
pieces of cork, with a lighted wick attached to each ! With much 
labour, and no little spilling of the said oil, these most extraordinary 
footlights were borne to the front, and set down: but when the 
prologue came forward, they were found to be so smoky, so offensive, 
and so much in the way,—^for the^ whole machine reached to the 
middle of his, the said Prologue’s legs,—^that they were at once una¬ 
nimously voted out, and were removed with the same labour and 
mischief; their place being then supplied by a row of candles set 
upon the floor. 

I say nothing about the total overthrow of this most delicious 
invention, which, I fear, from the noise and confusion after its exit, 
took place in the passage, but pass on now to the performance. I 
dare say that you can very well imagine both tune and words of the 
prologue, which was, doubtless, home-made, and quite like the ge¬ 
nerality of such compositions, having a great deal about “our cause,” 
and yowr applause,” without which many persons think an honest 
prologue cannot be written. There were also divers choice poetical 
similes, always ending with “ thus we to-nightand in one part 
the Sticklebacks likened themselves to phu'uixes and y'Oung eagles, 
though I thought that magpies or jackdaws would have been by far 
the more .appropriate birds. I felt truly concerned for the young 
man who delivered this address, because he might have been respect¬ 
able enough in sound health; but at this time he was far advanced 
in a most dangerous malady, which has been of late very fatal to 
many of our acquaintance; that is to say, he was nearly eaten up 
by conceit; and I farther found, as the play proceeded, that all 
the other actors were deplorably sick of the same tlisease. Thi.s 
terrible pestilence, Edmund, usually devours its victims down¬ 
wards, since it first seizes upon some weak part of the head—^next it 
destroys the senses, intoxicates the sight, vanquishes the tongue, ad¬ 
vances to the heart, and then the man is lost for ever! “ Pray you, 

avoid it.” 

The principal parts of the drama were of course divided chiefly 
between tlje members of the gifted family, each of whom was distin¬ 
guished by some special peculiarity and striking excellence, which 
having once seen, there was no mistaking them afterward. Thus, 
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Mr. Cajsar Augustus Stickleback, as Ataliba, had a slight sttuffle, 
and, being something of a negro make and colour, looked, in his 
stage attire, not unlike the image of a Virginian which had run 
away from a tobacconist's shop-door, RoUa, Mr. Brutus Stickle¬ 
back, exasperated the A, and the audience, in every speech; and had 
a good deal of the bear-garden flourish in his action, which, perhaps, 
did not quite harmonise with the majestic modesty of the Peruvian 
leader. Alonzo, Mr. Sebastian Stickleback, could not enunciate his 
u's and A’s without a little previous contortion of his eyes and lips ; 
and his dress was a domiho, which had figured at all the fourth-rate 
masquerades about London for the last quarter of a century. Miss 
Judith Marcia Stickleback, as Elvira, was, I am persuaded, dis¬ 
tinctly heard for three doors off on each side the house, as well as by 
all who passed it, such was her noble anxiety " to top the part,” as 
Bayes says; whilst the narrow stage appeared too little for either 
her soul or her body. Little Miss Kitty Stickleback, on the con¬ 
trary, was so lisping, and mincing, and languishing, as Cora, that 
one half of her speeches could not be understood, and the remainder 
were never heard at all. 

These were the principals; but a few select friends of similar 
taste and qualifications were permitted to gather up some scraps of 
the family glory by personating the inferior characters, or appearing 
as soldiers, priests, and virgins. Their habits w'ere mostly white 
night-gowns, or divers-coloured ned-furniture, &c. with huge gilded 
suns about their necks, which seemed to me very much like those 
leaden plates that the Sun Fire Office affixes to the houses of its in¬ 
surers. The weapons were chiefly plain staves, or tin swords; and 
the shields were made out of the usual substitutes for such proper¬ 
ties,—namely, the covers of fish-kettles and saucepans. These Mrs. 
Stickleback herself assured me that her son, Ca'sar Augustus, had 
been at infinite pains in collecting, and also that he had actually 
caused quite a scarcity of such articles in their vicinity, and their 
price to rise up to more than double. They were well scoured, and 
very fiercely painted with what I suppose to be some of Satan’s 
devices,'' since I know of no other potentate who could ever have 
assumed such. The best properties and dresses were, of course, 
somewhat unequally divided, and few in number, like the liveries of 
Petruchio’s servants;— 

t 

“ There were none fine but Adam, Ralph, and (Jregory ; 

The rest were ragged, old, and beggarly.” 

But of all the characters, by far the greatest and grandest personage 
was Pizarro himself, as right was no doubt. To be sure, a gaudy 
old Turkish suit, with caftan, calpac and turban, tin crescent, sci¬ 
mitar, &c. were not in the purest style of costume; but then the 
wearer did so roar, and rant, and strut, and tyrannise, that he must 
have been w orse than a Thirk who held him to be a hair's breadth 
behind Francisco Pizarro himself in those qualities. The perforrner 
of this part was a huge black-haired individual, named Josephus 
Elijah, Schmollinger, whom I unwarily supposed to be a German 
Jew ; though Mrs. Stickleback soon enlightened my ignorance, by 
saying that some of his family were such, but that Mr. Josephus 
was as gofliJ a Christian as any of themselves, and, having come over 
to England young, he was thought to speak the tongue as well as 
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they Aid." There was no denying assertions so powerfully sup¬ 
ported, especially as I was very much of her mind; but hmv he 
spake, you will be able to conceive, when I tell you that he sounded 
a as ah, w as v, and s as sh ! atid that thus he pronounced Pizarro 's 
opening speech in the third scene of the third act:—“ Veil, capri¬ 
cious idols, Fortunes ! be mine ruin thy vork and thy boast. To 
mineselfs I vill still be true. Yet, ere I fall, grant me thy smiles to 
prosper in von acts of vengeances ,• and be that smiles, Alontzo's 
deaths V’ 

I shall not try your patience by going airthrough ‘^the murder of 
Pizarro,” scene by scene, and character by character; for in such 
cases as this, enough is better than a feast. Some circumstances in 
the representation, however, struck me as being noveL One 
was, that instead of Balia offering the Castilian sentinel a wedge of 
gold as the bribe for visiting Alonzo, he produced a small pert, 
cockney-looking, red leather purse, with a tuck, and stamped with 
the words, A Trifle from IVlargate !" In the last scene, too, the 
high, rude, and hazardous bridge between the lofty rocks, was a 
long and broad white deal board, not five feet from the floor, so se¬ 
curely planted, that no effort of the Peruvian could push it off the 
sideboard without the aid of the Spanish soldiers, who very consi¬ 
derately came to his assistance, and who afterwards, with equal con¬ 
sideration, set it up again. The curtain dropped at last, without 
any other accident than the usual one of leaving Pizarro’s body half 
outside, which was dragged in by its legs and arms. 

I was now determinetl to make my escape as soon as I decently 
could ; but presently came an original epilogue, of about the same 
merit as the former address, both of which were of the kind men¬ 
tioned by Bayes, when he says, “ I have made a prologue and an 
epilogue, which may both serve for either; that is, the prologue for 
the epilogue, or the epilogue for the prologue : nay, they may both 
serve for any other play as w'ell as this.” By the time it w'as over, 
Pizarro was so much refreshed as to enter again in the same habit, 
and roar to us Braham’s “ Death of Nelson,” in the voice of a 
ba.ssoon. Ins lower notes and his pronunciation being positively 
awful. 

“ 'Tvosli in Trafalgar's bay 
\’e saw de Frenclimans lay, 

Each hearts vos a bounding den T’ 

After this, which was about half-past eleven o’clock, one of the 
younger fry of the Sticklebacks, who was considered to be endowed 
with no little portion of the vis comica, came forward in the habit of 
a worn-out scarecrow, having his face duly varnished wdth Bruns¬ 
wick black, to charm the audience with the tasteful melody of “ Jim 
Crow.” The next entertainment was to have been Jlladame Ves- 
tris's Savoyard song, by Cora, for which purpose a real hussar- 
dressed monkey had been hired from a real Savoyard, and securely 
tied to a chair in the green-room. About the middle of the second 
cticot e of the previous elegant melody of “ Jim Crow," however, a 
loud and hasty knock was heard, at which the performers, who knew 
that they were acting without the paternal licence, turned pale under 
their paint,* most of the audience fell into consternation, and the 
hostess started up, exclaiming, “ My stars alive! if there* arn't Mr. 
Stickleback, after all!” At the same time, the apartment was ob- 
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served to be rapidly filling with smoke^ and a strong smell of fire, 
from the small adjoining parlour used as a “’tiring-house.” In 
came Mr. Stickleback, truly the Provoked Husband, and in a fitting 
mood for playing Sir John Brute; and, alarmed at the smoke in the 
passage, and the noise and confusion everywhere, he rushed at once 
into the green-room. It was then discovered that the hussar-dressed 
monkey had been amusing himself by fishing the cork floats out of 
the oil-trough, which had been carelessly set aside within his reach, 
with the wicks alight, and throwing them about the room; when 
they had caught the dreS.s of Afaliba, which he had hastily thrown 
aside to get ready for his hornpipe. 

It was with some difficulty that IMr. Stickleback was prevented 
from twisting the neck of General Jocko, who, how’ever, wisely es¬ 
caped in the confusion. A little prompt attention, and a good 
deal of water, soon put out the fire, and no great mischief was 
done by it: but as for the oil, dirt, and disorder in the house, St. 
Dunstiin !" thought I to myself wdth Giirih the sw'ineherd, “ how it 
must be scraped and cleansed ere it be again fit for a Christian !” 
All these events have, nevertheless, effected one beneficial end: for 
I hear that when old Stickleback’s passitm subsided, lie swore 
roundly that if ever he should find his dwelling so turned out at 
windows again, he will have his wife indicted for keeping a dis¬ 
orderly house, and send both actors and audience all to the tread¬ 
mill ! 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 

Ilow weak is Matter when compared with Mind ! 

How' slowly does the hand those Injrli thoughts write 
Which spirit does so brilliiuitly uidite! 

The feeble pen toils sluggishly behind 

Those flashing visions of ecstatic lisht. 

That pass before ibc nund’s uiterndl sight, 

With all their hues of beauty and of grace ! 

Before the plodding instrument can trace 

A word made up of letters cold and dead. 

The dazzling Bird of Paradise has fled, 

Or, stripp’d of its fair plumage, drops to eartii, 

The colours faded from its golden wings. 

Oh I I could weep to see such high-born things, 
Such flashing thoughts, that are of heavenly birth, 
Depart without a record of their worth. 

O that the Lightnings were my ready pen 1 
What glowing pictures could be written then ! 

How longs the everlasting mind to tell 
Of scenes where seraphs rapt in glory dwell, 

Caught ere their colours fade, like dew-drops fair, 
That sparkle when the glorious sun is there ! 

But if a cloud obscure its kindling rays, 

Lost are those colours, like the diamond bright; 

No longer can the dew-drop sparkling blaze— 

It IS a drop of common water quite. 
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The Baron came home in his fury and rage. 

He blew up his Henchman, he blew up his Page ; 

The Seneschal trembled, the Cook looked pale. 

As he ordered for supper grilled kidneys and ale. 

Vain thought! that grill'd kidneys can give relief. 

When one's own are in darned by anger and grief. 

What was the cause of the Baron's distress ? 

Why sank his spirits so low ?— 

The fair Isabel, when she should have said Yes,*' 
Had given the Baron a “ No.’* 

He ate, and he drank, and he grumbled between : 

Pirst on the viands he vented his spleen,— 

The ale was sour,—the kidneys were tough. 

And tasted of nothing but pepper and snutf! 

—The longer ho ate, the worse grew atfairs. 

Till he ended by kicking the butler down stairs. 

All was hushed—’twas the dead of the night— 

The tapers were dying away. 

And the armour briglit 
Ola need in the light 

Of the pale moon’s trembling ray ; 

Yet his Tordslup sat still, digesting his ire. 

With his nose on his knees, and his knees in the lire,- 

All at once lu‘ jumji'd up, resellved to consult his 
Oomelius Agrtppa de rebus occuUis. 

He seized by the handle 
A bed-room fiat candle. 

And went to a secret nook. 

Where a chest lay hid 
With so massive a lid. 

His knees, as he raised it, shook. 

Partly, perhaps, from the wine he had drunk. 

Partly from fury, and partly from funk ; 

Por never before bad he ventured to look 

In his Oreal-Great-Grandfather’s conjuring-book. 

Now Lord Ramil ph Fitz-Ilugh, 

As lords frequently do. 

Thought reading a bore,— but his case was quite new ; 
So he quickly ran through 
A chapter or two. 

For without Satan’s aid he knew not what to do,— 
When poking the fire, as the evening grew colder. 

He saw with alarm. 

As he raised up his arm. 

An odd-looking countenance over his shoulder. 

Firmest rock will sometimes quake. 

Trustiest blade will sometimes break. 

Sturdiest heart will sometimes fail. 

Proudest eye will sometimes quail ;— 

No wonder Fitz Hugh felt uncommonly queer 
Upon suddenly seeing the Devil so near. 

Leaning over his chair, peeping info bis ear. 
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The stranger first 
The silence burst. 

And replied to the Baron's look 
“ I would not intrude. 

But don’t think me rude 
If I sniff at that musty old book. 

Charms were all very well 
Kre Reform came to Hell ; 

But now not an imp cares a fig for a spell. 

Still I see what you want, 

And am willing to grant 
The person and purse of the fair Isabel. 

Upon certain conditions the maiden is won ;— 

You may have her at once, if you choose to say ‘ Done T 

“ The lady so rare, 

Her manors so fair. 

Lord Baron, I give to thee; 

But when once the sun 
Five years has run, 

Lord Baron, thy soul's my fee !” 

Oh I where wen thou, ethereal Sprite ? 

Protecting Angel, where ? 

Sure nevei before had noble or knight 
Such need of thy guardian care ! 

No aid is nigh—'twas so decreed;— 

The recreant Baron at once agreed, 

And prepared with his blood to sign the deed. 

With the point of bis sword 
Ills arm he scored. 

And mended tlis pen with his Misericorde ; 

From his black silk breeches 
The stranger reaches 
A lawyer's leathern case. 

Selects a paper. 

And snuffing the taper. 

The Baron these woids mote trace:— 

“ Five years after date, I promise to pay 
My soul to Old Nick, without let or delay. 

For value received.’’—“There, my Lord, on my life, 

I’ut your name to the bill, and the lady’s your wife.” 

• • « * 

All look’d bright in earth and heaven, 

And far tlirough the morning skies 
Had Sol his fiery coursers driven,— 

That is, it was striking half-past eleven 
As Isabel opened her eyes. 

All wondered what made the lady so late. 

For she came not down till noon, 

Though she usually rose at a quarter to eight, 

And went to bed equally soon. 

But her rest had been broken by troublesome dreams :— 
She had thought that, in spite of her cries and her screams, 
Old Nick had home off, in a chariot of dame, 

Hie gallant young Howard of Effingbame. 

Her eye was so dim, and her cheek so chill. 

The family doctor declared she was ill. 

And muttered dark hints of a draught and a pill. 
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All during breakfast to brood doth she seem 
O’er some secret woes or wrongs; 

For she empties tlie salt-cellar into the cream, 

And stirs up her tea with the tongs. 

But scarce hath she finished her third round of toast. 

When a knocking is heard by all— 

“ What may that be ?—’tis too late for the post,— 

Too soon for a morning call.’' 

After a moment of silence and dread, 

The court-yard rang 
With the joyful clang 
Of an armed warrior’s tread. 

Now away and away with fears and alarms,— 

The lady lies clasped in young Ellinghame’s arms. 

She hangs on his neck, and she tells him true, 

Ilow that troublesome creature, Lord Ranulph Fitz-Uugh, 
Hath vowed and hath sworn with a terrible curse. 

That, unless she will take him for better for worse, 
lie will work her mickle rue ! 

“ Now, lady love, dismiss thy fear. 

Should that grim old Baron presume to come here. 

We ’ll soon send him home with a flea in his ear;—• 

And, to cut sliort the strife, 

My love ! my life ! 

Let me scud for a parson, and make you my wife !” 

No banns did they need, no licence require,— 

They were married that day before dark ; 

The Clergyman came,—a fat little friar, 

The doctor acted as Clerk. 

But the nuptial rites were hardly o’er. 

Scarce had they reached the vestry door. 

When a knight rush’d headlong in ; 

From his shoes to his shirt 
lie was all over dirt, 

From his toes to the tip of his chin j 
But high on his liavel-stained helmet tower’d 
The lion-crest of the noble Howard. 

By horrible doubts and fears possest. 

The bride turned^iid gaz’d on the bridegroom’s breast — 
No Argent Bend was there; 

No Lion bright 

Of her own true knight. 

But his rival’s Sable Bear ! 

The Lady Isabel instantly knew 

’’fwas a regular hoax of the false Fitz-IIugh; 

And loudly the Baron exulting cried, 

“ Thou art wooed, thou art won, my bonny gay bride ! 

Nor heaven nor hell can our loves divide!” 

'This pithy remark was scarcely made. 

When the Baron beheld, upon turning his head, 

Ills Friend in black close by ; 

He advanced with a smile all placid and bland. 

Popp’d a small piece of parchment into his hand. 

And knowingly winked his eye. 

As the Baron perused. 

His cheek was suffused 
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With a flush between brick-dust and brown g 
Willie ti)e /air Isabel 
Fainted, and fell 
In a still and death-like swoon. 

Lord Howard roared out, till the chapel and vaults 
Rang with cries for burnt feathers and volatile salts. 

** Look at the date T* quoth the queer-looking man. 
In his own peculiar tone; 

My word hath been kept,—deny it who can,— 

And now I am come for mine own.*' 

Might he trust his eyes?—Alas ! and alack ! 

’Twas a bill ante-dated full five years back I 
’Twas all too true— 

It was over due— 

The term had expired !—he wouldn’t “ renew,”— 

And the Devil looked black as the Raron looked blue. 

The Lord Fitz-Hugh 
Made a great to-do. 

And especially blew up Old Nick,— 

*' "fwas a stain,” he swore, 

“ On die name he bore 
To play such a rascally trick !*'— 

•* A trick ?” quoth Nick, in a tone rather quick, 

“ It’s one often played upon people who ‘tick.’” 
Blue flames now broke 
From his mouth as he spoke, 

They went out, and left an uncommon thick smoke. 
Which enveloping quite 
Himself and the Knight, 

The pair in a moment were clean out of sight. 

When It wafted away. 

Where the dickens were they ? 

Oh! no one might guess—Oh 1 no one might say,— 
But never, [ wis. 

From that time to this. 

In hall or m bower, on mouuiain or plain, 

Has the Baron been seen or been heard of again. 

As for fair Isabel, after two or three sighs, 

She finally open’d her beautiful qyes. 

. She coughed, and she sneezed. 

And was very well pleased, 

After being so rumpled, and towzled, and teased. 

To find, when restored from her panic and pain. 

My Lord Howard had married her over again. 


MORAL. 

Be warned by our story, ye Nobles and Knights, 

Who 're so much in the habit of “ flying of kites 
And beware bow ye meddle again with such Flights: 

At least, if your energies Creditors cramp, 

Reroember a Usurer's always a Scamp, 

And look well at the Bill, and the Date, and the Stamp : 
Don't sign in a hurry, whatever you do, 

Or you 11 go to the Devil, like Baron Filz-IIugh. 

“ Dalton.” 
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DR. INGOLDSBY’S STORY. 

The Lady Rohesia lay on her death-bed! 

So said the doctor,—and doctors are generally allowed to be judges 
in those matters; besides. Doctor Butts was the Court Physician; 
he carried a crutch-handled staff, with its cross of the blackest 
ebony,— raison de plus ! 

“Is there no hope, doctor?” said Beatric'e Grey. 

“Is there no hope?" said Everard Ingoldsby. 

“ Is there no hope ?” said Sir Guy de Montgomeri.—He was the 
Lady Rohesia’s husband;—he spoke the last. 

The doctor shook his head: he looked at the disconsolate widower 
in posse, then at the hour-glass;—its waning sand seemed sadly to 
shadow forth the sinking pulse of his patient. Dr. Butts was a very 
learned man. ‘‘ Ars lotiga, vila brevis!" said Doctor Butts. 

“ I am very sorry to hear it," quoth Sir Guy de Montgomeri. 

Sir Guy was a brave knight, and a tall; but he was no Scholar. 

• “Alas ! my poor sister !" sighed Ingoldsby. 

“ Alas ! my poor mistress !" sobbed Beatrice. 

Sir Guy neither sighed nor sobbed;—his grief was too deep-seated 
for outward manifestation. 

“And how long, doctor,— ?" The afflicted husband could not 
finish the sentence. 

Doctor Butts withdrew his hand from the wrist of the dying lady; 
he pointed to the horologe ; scarce a quarter of its sand remained in 
the upper moiety. Again he shook his head; the eye of the pa¬ 
tient waxed dimmer, the rattling in the throat increased. 

“What's become of Father Francis?"—whimpered Beatrice. 

“ The last consolations of the church—" suggested Everard. 

A darker shade came over the brow of Sir Guy. 

“ Where is the Confessor ?" continued his grieving brother-in-law. 

“ In the pantry,” cried Marion Racket pertly, as she tripped 
down stairs in search of that venerable ecclesiastic;—“ in the pantry, 
1 warrant me."—The bower-woman was not wont to be in the 
wrong;—in the pantry was the holy man discovered,—at his de¬ 
votions. 

“ Pax mbiscum !" said Father Francis, as he entered the chamber 
of death. 

“ Vita brevis !" returned Doctor Butts:—he was not a man to be 
browbeat out of his Latin,—and by a paltry friar Minim, too. Had 
it been a Bishop, indeed,—or even a mitred Abbot;—but a miserable 
Franciscan! 

“ Bcncdicite !" said the friar. 

Ars longa!" retorted the leech. 

Doctor Butts adjusted the tassels of his falling band, drew his 
short sad-coloured cloak closer around him, and, grasping liis cross- 
handled walking-staff, stalked majestically out of the apartment. 
—Father Francis had the field to himself. 

The worthy chaplain hastened to administer the last rites of the 
church. To all appearance he had little time to lose: as be con¬ 
cluded, the dismal toll of the Passing-Bell sounded from the belfry 
tower; little Hubert, the bandy-legged Sacristan, was pulling with 
all his might.—It was a capital contrivance that same Passing-Bell. 
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—which of the Urbans or Innocents invented it, is a query ; but,* 
whoever it was, he deserved well of his cotintry and of Christendom. 

Ah ! our ancestors were not such fools, after all, as we, their de¬ 
generate children, conceit them to have been. The Passing-Bell! a 
most solemn warning to imps of every description, is not to be re¬ 
garded with impunity: th.e most impudent Succuhns of them all dare 
as well dip his claws in holy water as come within the verge of its 
sound. Old Nick himself, if he sets any value at all upon his tail, 
had best convey himself clean out of hearing, and leave the way open 
to Paradise.—Little Hubert continued pulling with all his might, 
and St. Peter began to look out for a customer. 

The knell seemed to have some effect even upon the Lady Ro- 
hesia: she raised her head slightly ; inarticulate sounds issued from 
her lips,—^inarticulate, that is, to the profane ears of the laity. Those 
of Father Francis indeed were sharper; nothing, as he averred, 
could be more distinct than the words “ A thousand marks to the 
priory of St. Mary Rouncival." Now the Lady'Rohesia Ingoldsby 
had brought her husband broad lands and large possessions : much 
of her ample dowry, too, was at her own disposal, and nuncupative 
wills had not yet been abolished by Act of Parliament. • 

“Pious soul!*’ ejaculated Father Francis. “A thousand marks, 
she said —" 

“ If she did, I *11 be shot!” said Sir Guy de Montgomeri. 

“—A thousand marks !*’ continued the confessor, fixing his qold 
grey eye upon the knight, as he went on, heedless of the interrup¬ 
tion;—"a thousand marks! and as raany^ec.t and Paters shilll be 
duly said—as soon as the money is paid.” 

Sir Guy shrank from the monk’s gaze ; he turned to the window, 
and muttered to himself something that sounded like “ Don’t you - 
wish you may get it ?” 

****** 


The bell continued to toll. Father Francis had quitted the room, 
taking with him the remains of the holy oil he hatl beeit using for 
Extreme Unction. Everard Ingoldsby waited on him down stairs. 

“ A thousand thanks !” said the latter. 

“ A thousand marks!” said the friar. 

“ A thousand devils!” growled Sir Guy de Montgomeri from the 
top of the landing-place. 

But his accents *fell unheeded: his brother-in-law and the friar 
were gone; he was left alone with his departing lady and Beatrice 
Grejf. 

Sir Guy de Montgomeri stood pensively at the foot of the bed: 
his arms were crossed upon his bosom, his chin was sunk uptm his 
breast; his eyes were filled with tears ; the dim rays of the fading 
watch-light gave a darker shade to the furrows on his brow, and 
a brighter tint to the little bald patch on the top of his head,—for 
Sir Guy was a middle-aged gentleman, tall and portly withal, with 
a slight bend in his shoulders, but that not much: his complexion 
was somewhat florid, especially about the nose; but his lady was 
in extremis, and at this particular moment he was paler than usual. 

borne!" weht the bell.—The knight groaned audibly; Beatrice 
0^ wiped her eye with her little square apron of lace de Malines: 
was a moment's pause,—a moment of intense affliction ; she let 

^,—7all but one corner, which remained between her finger and 
■'^umb.—She looked at Sir Guy; drew the thumb and forefinger of 
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of Heads of Wild nud Tame Swans, all his last new Coast-gear, with many other original 
subjects ; and cnntaiiung, altogether, Sixty Plates and Woodcuts, 21s. cloth. 

“ This editiim more than ever proves the writer to be the ffreat gun in all matters which concern the 
sports ot the field."— Literary Gazette. 

5. LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of EDWARD, First Earl of 

Clarendon. By T. H, Lister, Esq. 3 vols. dvo. Portrait, 2/. 8s. cloth lettered. 

“ A most acceptable addition to our historical and biographical literature.It has our heartiest 

comineiulalion.”— Gentleman's Magazine, August. 

6. IMAGERY of FOREIGN TRAVEL; or. Descriptive Extracts 

from “ Scenes and Impressions in Egypt and Italy,” “ Sketches in India,” “ Recollec¬ 
tions of the Peninsula,” and “ Notes and Reflections during a Ramble in Germany.” 
By Major Siierer. One vol. post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth. 

" Tliese sketches exhibit in the writer a power of delineation which haa rarely been surpassed." 

United Service Gazelle. 

7. COLONIZATION and CHRISTIANITY; a Popular History of the 
Treatment of the Natives in all their Colonies hy the Europeans. By William 
How ITT. 1 vol. post 8vo. lOs. Cd. cloth lettered. 

,1 jjevei has any other authcr discussed this subject so plainly and philosophically.”— Monthly Review. 

Recently published, by the some Author, 

THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. Two vols. numerous illus¬ 

trations, 24.f. 

“ A charming and ennobling voxX."—Atlas. 

8. THE ROBBER. By the Author of "The Gipsy,” "Attila,” &c. 

Three vols. post 8vo. 

" The beat of Mr. James’s romances."—Speclolor. 

9. AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY. Fifth Edition. By 

Robert Bakewell. 8vo. One Guinea, cloth. 

10. FLORA MEDICA; or, a Botanical Account of all the most re¬ 
markable Plants applied to Medical Practice in Great Britain and other CouutriM. By 
John Lindlev, Ph. D., F.R.S., &c. Professor of Botany in the London University 
College. One vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

" Eminently useful."—ATcJicaf Gazette. 

11. A PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAILROADS, and Interior 

Communication in general. By Nicholas Wood. Third Edition, greatly enlarged, 
containing several new engravings, IL 1 Is. 6cl. in cloth. 

" We confidently recominend it to the continued favour of the profession, and especially to the notice of 
the engineering student."—CtvU Engineer. 

12. A TREATISE on ROADS. By the Right Hon. Sir Hbnky 

Parnell, Bart. Second Edition, Nine Plates, 21s. cloth. 

, ” An excellent work. Every country gentleman ought to study It."— .Arehiteelitral Magazine. 
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BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. 


Sept. 


PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE NOBILITY. 


SHARP’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 

^'HESE valuable medical applications, long privately known, and highly 
appreciated, by some of the most eminent medical men in the metropolis, constitute, 
in their various modifications, rapid and effectual remedies for (lout—in some states. 
Rheumatic Affections, Lumbago, Glandular Swellings, many instances of Scrofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Tumours, Relaxed Sore Throats, Hooping-Cough, Croup, Swelled Face 
or Gums, some rases of Deafness, external Inflammation in all its shapes, Boils, Ul> 
cerated and other Wounds, Sprains, Cramp, Bruises, Bums, Scalds, Erysipelas, Venom¬ 
ous Stings, Itch, Ringworm, Scaldliead, Grocers’ Itch, Chilblains, Bunions, Corns, Tender 
Feet, Paralysis of a local character, and Tic-donloureux. As no class of society is exempt 
from the liability to some or other of these attacks, so to every rank must aavss to such 
a powerful series of simple, but effectual, remedies be highly desirable. 

The series consist of a Innimeiit, with the Plain, and four combinations of Cerates:— 
Namely, No. 1, Plain ; No. 2, Camphorated ; No. 3, Emollient; No. 4, Balsamic ; and 
No. 6, Snlphurated ; severally applicable to the cure of the above diseases and inpiries, in 
the manner clearly laid down in the full printed directions which accompany each packet. 

The Proprietors give their solemn a.ssurance that there is not a fact stated witli respect 
to the potvers of these substances which is not fully estalilislied in every class of cas(>s, in 
the private jiractice of medical men of great respectability in the metropolis and elsewhere; 
and that each of the preparations, although must effectual iii its lemediiil character, is in 
the highest degree innocent in its entire composition, and may, coiiset^ueiiily, be used 
with perfect safety. 

The Roval British Cerates are made up, in all their modifications, in Boxes of 
four siaes, at 13|d. — 2i.9il. — 4s. 6rf. —and lU. each; and the Liniment in Bottles of 
three sizes, with ground-glass stoppers, at 2a. Dd .— 4.s. iij. and 1 1a. each.—Stamps in all 
cases included. 

Sold by Shart and Co. 153, Fleet-Street, London, sole Proprietors, whose name and 
address are upon the Stamp; and by the establi.shed Licensed Alediciue Venders tlirougli- 
out the three kingdoms. 


A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Goldsmiths, 

No. 14, CORNHILL, opposite the Bank of England, LONDON, 


PLATED CORNER DISHES, with silver edges and siiieiiis sob ENGSAvma. 



THE CADBOON rATTE&N. 

Four Dishes and Covers 
Strongly Plated, small size ... £7 7 

Ditto full size. 10 10 

Extra strong Plating, full size .12 12 



■I HE FLOWEH PATTERN. 

Four Dislies and Covers 
Extrp strong Plating, full size... i£tS 10 0 


Any of the above Sets fonn eight Dishes by ren oving tlm Handles from the Covers, 


The 55how Rooms of this Estftbllsliment occupy several floors ant! contain an extensive 
Stock of Plated Goods, Silver Plate, Jewellery, and Watches. 

A.Pawiplilet, with Drawings and detailed Lists of Prices, may be bad, on application 

free of cost. 








ISSf. BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. 


This day is Published, 

M'LBAN’S Cabinet full-length Portrait of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Seated in her Chair of State, attended by the Duchess of Sutherland and the Marcliioness 
of Nornianby. Engraved by Reynolds, in the best style of Mezswtinto, from an ori¬ 
ginal Picture by Stewart. 

This Print, combining striking Likeness with the greatest elegance in the composition 
and engraving, is peculiarly adapted for the Portfolio, or for the decoration of the 
Drawing-room, being of a Cabinet Size (14 inches by 23 high). It has the advantage of 
costing a much less sum for the framing, &c. than the very expensive and large en¬ 
gravings, with which this may fairly challenge competition in every other respect. 

riiiCE. 

Prints, . . . . . £110 

Proofs, with Letters . . . , 2' 2 0 

Proofs before Letters . . . 3 3 0 

2 . 


LANE’S SPLENDID PROFILE LIKENESS OF HER 

MAJESTY. 

Engraved by J. THOMSON, in the first style of Art. 

Of this most lieautiful Profile Likeness of Her Majesty, it may with truth be asserted 
nothing superior to this Portrait has appeared since the days of Lawrence. Prints on 
India Paper, 7*. fid- ; Proofs ditto. Tinted, IOa'. (W. 

(Be jdeased, in ordering tliis Portrait, to be particular to give orders for Thomson’s 
Engraving of Lane’s Profile Likeness.) 

3. 


BONAPARTE AT WATERLOO, 

Engraved in the first style of Mezzolinto, by VV. II.SI31MONS, from the celebrated 

Picture by iSteulfeii. 

This Engraving is uniform in size and execution, and forms a Cumpaniou to 

WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO, 

BY ABRAHAM COOPER, R.A. 

I’lllCE. 

Prints, . . . . . 1 0 

Proofs, . . . . .220 

Before Letters, . . . 3 3 0 

4. 


EQUESTRIAN SKETCHES, BY A WALKING 

GENTLEMAN, ‘ 

Being Correct Likenesses of the most Fashionable and Distinguished Equestrians of 

the present day. 

Part T. contains 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD ROLLE. 

SIR F, BIJRDETT, BART. M.P. 

THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 
JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M.P. 

THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF WESTMORLAND. 

Part II. (just ready) contains 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HAMILTON. 

— — THE LATE DUKE OF LEEDS. 

-• — THE DUKE OF DORSET, 

THE RIGHT HON. LORD ELLENBRO'. 

SIR CHAS. KNIGHTLEY, BART. M.P. 

Price, Columbian 4to, tinted, IS*, each Part. 

Published by Thomas M‘LEA>r, Printseller to the Royal Family, 26, Haymarket. 
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ADVEETISER. 


6ept 

THE NEW YEAR. 


<* The earth again has gone its destined course V* 


A new year is an EPOCHA in our lives that forms an interesting sub¬ 
ject for reflection to the millions who people the civilized globe. But by none per¬ 
haps is the birth of another child of Time hailed with fonder enthusiasm than by the happy 
subjects of this realm. 

New YEaa’s Eve !—How many happy associations are connected with its mention ! 

Oh ! the merry New Year! the merry New Year! 

The church bells are ringing their tones far and near j 
The heart hoping fondly must hail the glad chime 
That welcomes another fair era to Time ! 


YThile all are thus indulging in the exuberance of gaiety, and general congratulations 
are going their periodical round, it would be ungrateful indeed if Messrs. ROWLAND 
and SON failed to avail themselves of so favourable an opportunity to return their sincere 
thanks to a discriminating and liberal Public for its marked extensive approbation and pa¬ 
tronage of Messrs. R.'s celebrated “ Conservators of Beauty'’ throughout the past year. 

At no period should youth and maturity be more glowing and redolent of charm than 
at the present, when aU hearts l)ecome attuned to the gaiety and festivity of the jocund 
and exhilarating season, and when Friendship and Affection alike seek to inspire admira¬ 
tion in the congenial circle. Then it is that the esteemed Auxiliaries and Conservators 
of Female Lovdiness ” become carefully consulted, and 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR 


shows its transcendent virtues, and renders even a sallow skin as white and as soft as the 
down of the cygnet, while a tinge of the delicate rose-bud hue establishes the ultimatum of 
perfection in the Face, Arm, Hand, and Neck. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, 


whose cultivative and decorative powers, sanctified by the names and testimonials of the 
« great and good,” never fails of creating and sustaining strength and elegance in the 
Hair; nor heat nor cold can destroy or deteriorate where this Oil exists to protect and 
cherish. Its sweet rosy hue and perfume is not more refreshing to the olfactory nerves, 
TtinTi the effects of its happy qualities become convincing to the mind. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 


OR 


PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


which, used carefully for any length of period, exj^ls all caries from the Teeth, or disease 
from the Gums i stimulates the growth of these organs in youth, and eventually realises a 
set of firm white Teeth, and, almve all, that greatest of blessings, a pure and untainted 

l _si. » 


^M^rs. Roweakd and Son, before they close this Address, feel it an incumbent duty 
to the Public to hold forth this 

CAUTION. 

That in common justice, they cannot be answerable for the PERNicrons and HriNOus 
consequences resulting from the use of “ Base Counterfeits ” of Uieir celebrated produc- 
tioi^ They have had reasons, more than once, to lament a neglect of this “ Caution ” 
«n the nart of « Pandmsersin consequence of which, they respectfully solicit attention, 
SuurCng. to be particular in inquiring for “ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL” 

and observe name and address, in red, on the wrapper, thus: 

and oDserve tneir nam ^ RQ-WLAND & SON, 20, Hatton Garden. 

(Countersigned) ALEX. ROWLAND. 

f Aild‘oo,.|il!i* KALYllOlt and ODONTO the name and address is on the Government 
^^***'^ ; • • Be me to ask for “ Rowi-akd’s.” 


less. 
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MR. MCLEAN 

» « 

Has the honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry that he has recently published the 
following important Works of Art. 


I. 

Dedicated to Count Szechenyi. 

SKETCHES ON THE DANUBE, HUNGARY, AND 
TRANSYLVANIA. 

By Geobge Hering. This work forms an imperial folio volume, containing 30 litho¬ 
graphic engravings, tinted, and with lights printed. 

“ As the country chosen for illustration is so much less known than most others -which have been offered 
to the public in this form, we have been induced to diverija from the common track by adding a few lines 
of explanation to each plate, in hopes that it might excite the interest without fatiguing tlje attention.” 

Imperial folio, tinted, .... 41. As. 

Coloured and mounted, in folio, . . . 10 1(1 


11 . 

Dedicated, by Permission, to the Right Hon. Earl de Grey, 

SELECTIONS AND FRAGMENTS OP THE 
ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES; 

Drawn from nature and on stone, by .fosEPEi Nash. This work comprises Twenty-five 
of the most picturesque and interesting subjects, taken from various buildings, ecclesias¬ 
tical and domestic, in England and on the Continent, 

Imperial folio, tinte.d, t. e. with the whites printed ..... 41. 4s. 

Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the Original Drawings, in a Portfolio 10 10 

III. 

Dedicated, by Permibsioii, to Her Grace the Duchess of Northumberland, 

RICHARDSON’S SKETCHES ON THE CONTINENT. 

A series of Views in France, Switzerland, Italy, Germany, Holland, &,c. from sketches 
made during a tour on the Continent, in 1337. By T. JSI. Richard,son, jun. The 
work forms an imfierial folio volume, containing twenty-six lithographic engravings, uni¬ 
form with “ Harding’s Sketches,” and with the latest improvements in lithographic 
printing. 

Half-botind.4/. 4.«. 

Coloured and mounted, in imitation of the splendid Originals, in a Portfolio 10 10 

IV. 

COOPER’S DESIGNS FOR CATTLE PICTURES, 

Thirty-four subjects, all drawn on stone, by Mb.-Cooper himself. 

Imperial folio, half-bound. 41, 14s. Od. 

Tinted, Coloured in imitation of the Original Drawings 10 10 0 


V. 

LEWIS'S SKETCHES OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

Twenty-eight subjects, all drawn on stone, by 31B. Lewis himself. 

Imperial folio, tinted, half-bound. 41. 4s. 

Coloured and mount^, in foh'o.10 10 


Mr. 31‘Lean has also on Sale 

A VARIETY OP PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN, 

Including Chalon's, Lane’s, Parris’, Siillys’, Stewart’s, Frances’, &c. &c. which can he 
had framed in various styles most suitable to the Engravings. 


26 , HAYMAUKET. 
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A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and RUNIONS.-^ALLINGHAM'S 

“ BOTTEBDAM CORN and BUNION SOLVENT, which gives relief upon the 
first application. The universally-acknowledged efficacy of this extraordinary, safe, and 
never-failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns and Bunions, howetter obsti¬ 
nate and long standing, induces the proprietor of this highly-important chemical discovery 
to caution the public against base and spurious imitations, injurious in their effects, and 
most dangerous to those who, either through ignorance or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received testimonials of its bene- 
iidal effects from the most respectable families in the kingdom. The genuine has the 
signature of “ J. A. Sharwood” on the outside wrapper—^Id at 55, Bishopsgate Street 
Without; and by appointment, by Banger, 150, and Chandler, J6, Oxford Street; and 
most medicine venders. 


THO! HARRIS 4s SON'S 


Improved Adifonatis'KIescc^s. 

the VERY BEST QUALITY, at Prices much lower than any other 

House, viz.: £ s. d. 

A Potiket Telescope, to discern objects 8 miles, 0 18 0 
Ditto Ditto 12 miles, 1 10 0 

Ditto Ditto 1C miles, 2 2 0 

Ditto Ditto 20 miles, 4 0 0 

N.B.—A distant object to test them with. 

Thomas Hahkis and Opticians to the Royal Family, 52, Oreat Bussell Street, 
opposite the British Museum. 

Established 60 years. No other connection. 

T^ESSRS. J. and J. Holmes invite the attention of purchasers ge- 
nerally to their immense Stock of Ik»ia, Beitish, and Feench Shawls ; to 
the former they have recently added several square and long Cachmeres of acknowledged 
unrivalled excellence. Some new and beautiful designs in embroidered Mantillas and 
Shawls, are particularly worthy of inspection. Beitish and Foeeiok Shawl Emeo- 
hium, 171 , 173 , and 175, Regent Street. 


APSLEY PELLATT, 

(late Pellatt and Green.,) 

FLINT GLASS MANUFACTURER AND STEAM-CUTTER, 

FALCON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, LONDON, 

T) EGS respectfully to acquaint the Public, that, in addition to his long 
•* * established Wholesale Trade, he has a Retail department, where Decanters, Wine¬ 
glasses, Tumblers, Dessert T>ishes, and every variety of Table, Chandelier, and other 
Ornamental Glass may be had at reduced Prices for Cash. Patterns made to order at a 
few days’ notice. 

Glass-blowing, Cutting, and Engraving, may be inspected by Purchasers, any Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday.—No Connexion with any other Establishment. 


AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c.&c, 

TN every inetance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON’S CA- 
MOMjLE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
all oases trf I]^4ige<^ion, and a speedy cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver ComplainW, 
HpardmituaOii At^dity rf the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Steep, Violent Pal- 
pitarioiM|«'%<|wms, G^ierhl Dehility, Costivendss, &c. They are mild in their operation. 
Bale- uiM^laiiy circumtwaces, and ^ousands of Persons can now bear testimony to the 
derived frimi their use. Sold in Bottles at Is. l^d., 2s. ffif. and 11s. each, in 
ef)iiiy''Th^ tfi the Kiagdd°>* 

‘ '^Sifl'U't'ION.—Besaire toaskfor “NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to 
fiPMftiiai Iinitation. • 
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1 ^. 

LOUDON'S SUBURBAN GARDENER, 
COMPLETE. 

This day is pablished, in 1 vol, 8vo. Price 
20s. cloth lettered, 

nPHE SUBURBAN GARDEN- 
ER and VILLA COflIPANION. 11- 
lustr^ted by numerous Engravings. 

By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &c. 

“ Not only those who are looking out for a house, 
but such as are settled In one already, be it small or 
large, will find much usefbl and available informa¬ 
tion. All who deliirht ill a garden abould possess 
this book.”— Spectator. 

London ; Printed for the Author, and 
Sold by Lokghak and Co. 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 5.?, 
boards, 

(.alTRICTURES ON THE LIFE 

OF WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 

By THOMAS CLARKSON, M.A. 

With a Correspondence between Lord 
Brougham and Mr. Clarkson ; and Kemarka 
on the Edinburgh Review of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s Life. j 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. ' 
Of whom may be had, by the same | 
Author, I 

ANTEDILUVIAN, PATRIARCH\L, ] 
AND HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, j 
1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. ■ 

URE’S DICTIONARY OF ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, &c. | 

This day, in 8vo. Part I. and No. I. (to be j 
completed in Ten Monthly Parts, price j 
5*. each, and Fifty Weekly Nos. price i 
One Shilling each, illustrated by upwards | 
of One Thousand Engravings on VVooil) j 
of , 

A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, j 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; | 
containing a clea.r Exposition of their Priu- | 
ciples and Practice. 1 

By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. I 
M.G.S. M.A.S. &c. 

Specimens, with Prospectus, may be | 
had of all Booksellers. i 

London: Longman, Obhe, and Co. ! 

Just Published, | 

Price 3<i., or 16s. per Hundred, for grn- ! 
tuitotis Distribution. j 

^EE-TOTALISM, absurd in its ' 

object, and censurable in its agency. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Earl 
Stanhope, President of the “ New Bri- 
dsh^^Foreign Temperance Society.” By j 

London; Pablished by E. Grattan, | 
SI, Paternoster Row. | 


COMPLETION OF 
RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARY. 
This day, in 8vo. Price lOs. Sd. cloth, 

AN ENGLISH-LATIN DIG- 

^ TIONARY. 

By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE. 

The LATIN-ENGLISH, Price One 
Guinea, in cloth. 

“ We do not think we could use terms too high 1» 
express our entire approbation and admiration of 
it. It is a vast improvement In Its class .”—Literary 
Gazette. 

The Two Parts together, If. Us. 6d. in 
cloth. 

The liATTN-ENGLISH, abridged for 
Schools, 7s. iKiund. 

The ENGLISH-LATIN Abridgment is 
in preparation. 

London: Longman and Co., and John 
Murray. 

NEW EDITION OF MOORE’S 
IRISH MELODIES. 

This day is published, in fcp. 8vo. 13th 
Edition, with Engraved Title-page and 
Vignette, price lOs. cloth lettered, 

IRISH MELODIES. By THO- 

MAS MOORE, Esq. With an Ap- 
pendi.x, containing the Original Advertise¬ 
ments, and the Prefatory Letter on Music. 

London : Longman and Co. 

Of whom may be had, in corresponding 
form, 

LALLA ROOKII. With 4 Engravings 
after Westall, 10s. Gd. 


TO THE ADMIRERS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE, AND TO CHRISTIAN 
FAMILIES. 

Just published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. Price 
7s. 6d. 

T^HE WISDOM and GENIUS of 

SIIAKSPEARE : comprising Moral 
Philosophy, Delineations of Character, 
Paintings of Nature and the Passions, with 
Seven Hundred Aphorisms, and Miscella- 
neons Pieces. With Select and Original 
Notes and Scriptural References. 

BY THE REV. THOMAS PRICE, 

Chaplain in her Majesty’s Convict Esta¬ 
blishment, Woolwich. 

“ The best attempt ever made to index 5hak- 
spesre "—Sunday Times. 

" The idea of 1111.1 volume Is as felidtoui as the 
execution of it is admirable.”—TAe Age. 

'* Shakspeare cut out In little stars,—worth h* 
weight in gold to the English Reader.”— Tait. 

‘‘ It is a most delightful book.’’—ITe/sABian. 

London : Scott, Wesstsr, and Gea¬ 
ry, (-harterhouse Square. 
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A GENERAL OUTLINE OP THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By 
THOMAS RYMEB JONES, F. Z. S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in 
Kind’s College, London. 

This work will roniprise a general view of the Animal Creation, exhibiting the struo> 
ture and internid economy of every class of living Iteings, and their adaptation to the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they are severally destined to exist. The principles of zoological ar¬ 
rangement will be developed, and techniralitie.s of language as much as possible avoided, 
that the work may be at the same time Iwth strictly scientific, and agreeable and intelli¬ 
gible to the general reader. Between 200 and 300 engravings on wood, executed in the 
iint style oi' the Art, will illustrate the text. From 10 to 12 parts, price 28. 6ti. each, to 
be published monthly, will complete the work. The first will appear Sept. 1st. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Patemoster-Row. 



HOME MADE WINES. 

The peculiar adaptation of Bn 'i's Patent UnANiiY to the improvement of British 
Wines, has long induced conuoissieurs to adopt it in preference to any other Spirit.—The 
harshness incident to all llonie Made Wines, and whicit, until the introduction of tliis 
celebrated Spirit in 1820, age alone could correct, is entindy avoided, and a maturity and 
mellowness imparted to the Wines which tlie Patent Brandy is so famed for producing. 

The ONLY Establi.shhent of J. T. Bi.tts & Co. is the Distillery, No. 7, Sjiith- 
FiEtiH Bars, leading to St. John Street, where the Patent Brandy ’may he had either 
pale or coloured, in quaiitities not less than Two Gallons, at Eighteen Shillings per Im¬ 
perial Gallon, for Cash on delivei y. 

*,* A liberal Discount to the Trasie. 


THE ROYAL HUNT. 

jV/lESSRS. HODGSON anti GRAVES, Heh MA.rKSTV’8 Printski.ler 8, 
beg leave to announce the Publication of 

THE MEETING OF HER 
MAJESl’YS STAG-IIOUNDS ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Beautifully Engraved in Mezzotinto by F. Bbomi.ly, from the well-known Picture 
Painted jiy Francis Grant, Es«. 

For the Earl of Chesterfield, as Master of the Stag-Hounds. 

Price to Subscriliers: 

Prints, .... X'.i 3 0 
Proofs, . . . . .1 0 

Proofs before letters, . . fJ C 0 

London ; JfoDosoN and Guave.s, I’rintsellers and Piiblishei-s hv special appointment 
to Her Majesty, C, Pall Mall. 


fJAVE you seen die BIPROVED STANHOPE LENS made by 
Francis West, Optician to his late Majesty, 8.3, Fleet Street, liondnn P It is mounted 
in Gold, Silver, or Bfetal, with ring attached, so as to be worn similar to an eye-glass 
or trinket, and possesses a magnifying ptiwer of 4,1)98 times. The price is from 5*. 6d. 
to 20$. and it is superior in distinctness to many microscopes sold at ten guineas. There 
are full descriptive pfuticulars sent with the instruments; and, as it requires no adjust¬ 
ment to the ^e, the OHitt inexperienced can use it with ease. It can be enclosed in A 
frank, or tent through any of the London Booksellers or Newsmen. 

FRANCIS WEST. THE ONLY ORIGINAL MAKER, 83, FLEET STREET, 
j^en Telesoqimj Spectacles, and every article in tlie Optical line are manufactured in 
best manner, ai low in Price as arty House in the Trade. 
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EASTERN INDU. 

Thi» day ia Publiahed, in 3 rols. 8vo. with 
numerous Plates, Price 3/. 12i. 

'THE HISTORY, ANTI- 

QUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, and 
STATISTICS of EASTERN INDIA; 
comprising the Districts of Behar, Shaha- 
bad, Bhagulpoor, Goruckpoor, Dinajepoor, 
Paraniya, llungpoor, and Assam, in rela¬ 
tion to their Geol<^y, Mineralogy, Botany, 
Agriculture, Commerce, M anufactures, fine 
Arts, Population, Religion, Education, Sta- 
tistics, &c., surveyed under the orders of 
the Supreme Government, and collated from 
the Original Documents at the East India 
House, with the permission of the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors. 

By MONTGOMERY MARTIN, 
Autltor of the “ History of the Britisli Co¬ 
lonies,” &c. 

Wm. H. Allen and Co. Leadenhall. 
street. 

Just Published, handsomely got up. Price 5s. 

PORQUET’S FRENCH and 
ENGLISH DiCTIONAKY, with 
Tables of Monies, VV'eiglits, Measures, Ac. 
fifth Edition. 

Also, 

FRENCH GEN DliUS and PETIT VO- 
CABULAIRE, printed in two colours, 3s, 
Gd.; ditto in black, 2s'. Od. 

Also, 

KEY, or PARTIE FRANCAISE, with 
Grammatical Aiuiotalions of Sequel to Trc- 
sor, or Turning English Idioms into French 
at Sight. 

NOCVELTiKS CONVERSATIONS 
PAHISIENNES, or Chit Chat des Salons, 
French and English, pp. 200. Price 3s. 
Ud, Third Edition. 

PREMIER COURS DE LITTERA- | 
TURB, or French Poetical Gift, from Mal¬ 
herbe to Voltaire, with English Notes, nu¬ 
merous Portraits, 3s. fid. 

The Same bound in silk, and gilt, 4s. 6d. 

De PonauET, 11, Tavistock Street, and 
all Booksellers. 


MR. PROUT’S NEW WORK. 

XJINTS on LIGHT and SHA- 
DOW, COMPOSITION, &c. as ap¬ 
plicable to Landscape Painting. Twenty 
Plates, containing Eighty-three Examples, 
executed in the present improved method 
of Two Tints. 

By SAMUEL PROUT, Eaa. F.S.A. 
Painter ia Water Colours in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 

Imperial 4to. cloth, lettered, 21. 2s. 

Ackeeman and Co. 96, Strand, Printsel- 
lers, &c. by appointment to Her Majesty and 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


UKIFOBM IK 8IXE AKD PBICK WITH 

nichoZmAs xicKtzar. 

To he published on the 1st of October, 
1838, and to be continued Monthly 
through Twenty Numbers, 

CEYMOUR’S PICTORIAL LE- 

GAC$^. Being the Life and Ad¬ 
ventures of Hippins Hiphippins, Esq. 
Edited by Lakkbfur. Illustrated each 
Month by two of the Posthumous 
Sketches of the celebrated Seymour, 
now in the possession of his widow, to be 
beautifully executed on, stone by Fljnt. 

The first Number will also be embel¬ 
lished by a faithful Portrait of Seymour, in 
addition to the two illustrative sketches. 
The Wrapper designed by George Cruik- 

SIIANK. 

Published by Sherwoou, Gilbert, 
and Piper. 


-yHE MIRROR of LITERA- 

TURK, AMUSE3IENT, and IN- 
j STKUCTION, Part II. August 1838. 
Price. Ud. 

Contents. 

EIGHT ENGRAVINGS : 

j 1. The Candelabrum presented to the 
j Duke of Sussex by the Freemasons of Eng- 
I land. 

j 2. Figure of the Nativity of Lord By- 
i ron. 

3, Christ Church, Newark. 

4. Marine Baths, Liverpool. 
r>. Tomb of Henry VI. 

(!. The Blind Seat. 

7. The Birthplace of Henry Kirk White. 

8. Figure of the Duke of Wellington at 
Hyde-Park Ci>rner. 

The Literary department comprises Ori¬ 
ginal Papers ip Prose and Verse—New 
Books—The Scientific Meeting at New¬ 
castle, &c. 

Loudon : John Limbird, 143, Strand. 


D r. arnott'S stoves. 

Huxles and Oliver, 51, Great 
Marlborough Street, and 16, Castle Street, 
lamg Acre, original Manufacturers of the 
Thermometer Stoves, beg to give notice 
that they have now on Sale these Stoves of 
various sorts and sizes, and of the most ap¬ 
proved kind. J. E. Huxley has the sa¬ 
tisfaction of stating that he has manufac¬ 
tured the Stoves which Dr. Aruott himself 
has used, and referred to in his work on 
Warming and Ventilating. It is requested 
that Letters merely of enquiry be sent 
free of Postage. 
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EUGENE ARAM-SECOND 
EDITION. 

This daf is published, post Bro. price One 
Shilling, embellish^ with a View of St. 
Robert's Cave, Knaresborough, 

M emoirs of the celebrated 
EUGENE ARAM, wha was exe¬ 
cuted for the Murder of Dakiel Clark 
in 1759 ; with some Account of his Family, 
and other Pariirulars, collected, for the 
most part, above thirty years ago, 

BY NORRISSON SCATCHERD,' ESQ. 
Author of the “ History of Morley,” &c. &c. 
Second Edition, Improved by the Author. 

London : SiMVKiv , Marshall, & Co., 
Stationers’-Hall-Court; John Heaton, 
Leeds; S. Blackburn, Low-Harrowgate. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H13 

BOTAL highness prince GEORGE 
OF CASIBRIDGE. 

TPHE BOOK of FAMILY 

CRESTS, Alphabetically Arranged 
according to Sirnames, and fully Blazonedi 
or Explained, accompanied by 4000 Engra- 
vings, Illustrative of the Crests of all the 
Peers, Baronets, and nearly every Family 
of Great Britain, their Mottoes, Counties, 
&c. 2 vols. cloth, richly gilt, 21s. 

Also the Twelfth Edition, Corrected, of 

CLARK’S INTRODUCTION to 
HERALDRY, numerous Plates of Family 
Arms, the Regalia, Crowns, Coronets, Hel¬ 
mets, Knighthoods, &c. 9s.; or with co¬ 
loured Plates, 20s.; and on paper for learn¬ 
ers to colour, 12s. 

Printed for Washbourne, Salisbury 
Square. 


Just Published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, I 
14s. I 

INTERMARRIAGE; or, the ! 

Mode in which, and tfie Causes why, 
Beauty, Health, and Intellect result from 
certain Unions, and Deformity, Disease, 
and Insanity from others ; demonstrated j 
by Delineations of the Structure and Forms, | 
and Descriptions of the Functions and Ca- 1 
pacities which each Parent, in every pair, | 
bestows on Children, in conformity with i 
certain Natural Laws, and by an Account 1 
of corresponding Effects in the Breeding of 
Animals. Illustrated by Drawings of Pa¬ 
rents and Prt^eny. 

By ALEXANDER WALKER. 




Ob thp Hibject of work, the obser- 
vatiOBs several sofepiific and literary men 
Mie ipsfisltisd, having been for that purpose 
ctRiiihtmic^d to the Author. 

i^v JUMdon: John Chitbchxll, 16, 
Princes^'Street, Soho. 


Price 2>. with Illustrations, 

AMERICAN BROAD GRINS; 

Edited by Rigdum Funnidob, Gt. 

“ This little book la what Jonathan would call a 
Screamer "—Sunday Timee. 

“ All the moat racy humoura of Jonathan have 
been collected in one focus, and being illuetrated 
by a Britiah Artist, we are persuaded will be doubly 
acceptable.”—BeW* Lift fn London. 

Robert Tyas. 50, Cheapsiile; John Men* 
zies, Edinburgh; Macben & Co. Dublin. 


Now Ready. 

TYAS'S’TABLEAU OF THE 
^ PROCESSION AT THE QUEEN’S 
CORONATION, being an accurate repre¬ 
sentation of that splendid pageant, twen¬ 
ty FEET in length, carefully coloured, and 
enclosed in an elegant and appropriately or¬ 
namented cloth case. Price 14s. 

Copies are also coloured with extra care, 
mounted on a roller, and inclosed in a cy¬ 
lindrical case. Price 21 b. 

To prevent vexation, the Public are 
requested to see Tyas’s Tableau before they 
purchase any Representation of the Pro¬ 
cession. 

Robert Tyas, 60, Cheapside; .Trim Men- 
zies, Edinburgh. 


With an engraved Frontispiece by Land¬ 
seer, and more than fifty minor Illustra- 
tions, price Gd. 

'T’'HE ZOOLOGICAL GAR- 

D E N S ; a Hand-Book for Visitors. 
This elegant manual serves either for 
the Regent’s Park or Surrey Gardens; by 
its guidance they may be seen in less time 
than is usually consumed in inspecting 
them, while the descriptive and historic^ 
account of the birds and animals impart 
much additional interest to the survey. It 
is also desirable as a book of reference to 
those who have visited the Gardens. 

Rolwrt Tyas, 60, Cheapside; John Men- 
zies, Edinburgh ; Machen & Co. Dublin. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 

•THREE EXPEDITIONS INTO 
^ THE INTEBIOR OF EASTERN 
AUSTRALIA; comprising an Account of 
tlie Discovery of Australia Felix, and some 
Account of the Colony of New South 
Wales. With a General Map, and Ninety 
Illustrations, some coloured, from originm 
Drawings, of the Inhabitants, Scenery, 
Geology, Natural History, &c, &o. 

By MAJOR T. L. MITCHELL, 
F.G.S. & M.R.O.S. 

T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond Street. 
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“ The method that M. Fenwick be PoEauET has adopted in the teacliing of languages, is borne out by the 
first metaphysical minds, and the first of scholastic authorities, from John Locke or Roger Atcham, down- 
wds; and a more important, though less popular, personage than either of these in school establishments, 
viz. Common Sense. We think it a duty to the public, and to tlie author of the Feiiwickisn System, thus 
to state our opinion of its merits and advantages in the work of instruction.”—fdacafion Magazine. 

Just Published, New Editions, most scrupulously revised. 


F. DE PORQUET’S POPULAR WORKS 

FOR THE ACdUIREMENT OF A 

CONVERSATIONAL KNOWLEDGE OF MODERN 

LANGUAGES, 

ADOPTED IN UPWARDS OF 5000 ESTABLISHMENTS. 


De Porquet’s Nouvelles Conversations Parisiennes, 6th edition, 3s. 6<f. 

De Porquet’s Le Tr^sor, 17tb edition, carefully revised, 3s. Od. 200 pp. 

De Porquet's New French Dictionary. Handsomely bound, Ss. 

De Porquet’s Parisian Grammar, 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Modern French Spelling, 2s, 

De Porquet’s Trnducteur Parisien, 4s. 

De Porquet’s Italian Tesoretto, 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s English and French Versions, 3s. Gd, 

De Porquet's German Tresor, 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Latin Tresor, 3s. (frl. 

De Porquet's System of Teaching Languages, 3s. 6d, 

De Porquet's Petit Secretaire Parisien, 8th edition, 3s. 6d, 200 pp. 

De Porquet’s First French Reading Book, 2s. 6d. 

De Porquet> First Italian Ditto, with Foot-Notes in French, 3s. (W. 

De Porquet’s Itsilian Phrase and Dialogue Book, 3s. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Grammaticed Annotations, Is. 6d. 

De Porquet’s Italian Grammatical Annotations, 2s. 

De Porquet’s Parisian Phraseology, 2$. 

De Porquet's Histoire de Napoleon, for the Use of Schools, 5s. pp. 400. 

De Porquet’s Turning English Idioms into French Idioms, 3s. 6d. 

A Key to each Tresor, 3s. 6d. 

London; U, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and may be had of all Booksellers. 
These works being stereotyped, are always on sale. 
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, THS CHEAPEST 

LIBRARY or EHTSRTAZXrHIBNT 

EVEE PUBLISHED. 


Now in course of publication, to neatly bound pocket volumes, price Six 8MIUn«a each, printed and cm. 
belllshed with Engravings, unSlbtinly with the ‘ Wavehlix Novnis, ’ to which thCT are suitable 
companions, 

THE STANDARD NOVELS 

AND ROMANCES. 

THIS COLLECTION NOW COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING 

MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN NOVELISTS: 

COOPER, MISS AUSTEN, CAPTAIN MARRYAT. HOPE, BECKFORD, G. P. R. JAMES, 
SIRE. L. BULWER, BART., AINSWORTH, MRS. BRUNTON, GOIIWIN, THEOOORE HOOK. 
MISSES LEE, MORIER, MADAME DE STAEL, MANZONI, BANIM, VICTOR 
HUGO, MRS. INCHBALD, MRS. SHELLEY, GALT, MRS. GORE, HORACE 
WALPOLE, SCHILLER, MISSES PORTER, GRATTAN, GLEIG, 

WASHINGTON IRVING, HORACE SMITH, M. G. LEWIS, 

CHATEAUBRIAND, MAXWELL, PEACOCK, Ac. 


Vol. 

1. The Phot, by Cooper. 

2. Caleb WiLliaus, by Godwin. 

3. The Smr, by Cooper. 

i. XBADDEua OF Wabsaw, by Miss Jane 
Porter. 

5. St. Leoe, by Godwin. 

6. Last of the Moiiicahf, by Cooper. 

7 and 8. The Scottish Chiefs, by Mtss 
Jane Porter, 

9. Fbaeeenstein, by Mrs. Slielley; and 
Ghost Seek, Vol I. by Srhiller. 

10. Eogab Hustlt, by Brockden Brown; 

and Conclusion of Ghost Seeu. 

Ji. Hunoabiam Bbothebs, by Mist A. M. 
Porter. 

12 and 13. Cahtebbobx Tabes, by ike Misses 

tee. 

14. The Pioheees, by Cooper. 

15. Self Cohtboe, by Mrs, BrwUon. 

14. PiactPUHE, by Mrs. Brmion. 

17. The Pbaibis, by Cooper. 

18 and 19. The Pastob's Fibe-side, by 

Miai Jeme Porier. 

20. LlOKEi LlircOLir, by Cooper. 

21. LawBIE Tons, byGWt. 

22. Fcamoot^ if Oodwin. 

as. Sekib Alto SEntErnTTi if Miu Austen. 

at. ataansm, if *> 

'ItoHA, iyKtotefaete*. 

30. SlMMAE Stobt, and Natvu add Abt, 
if Mrs. InoUam. 

' ' ^.’’KAirtPiEMt Faek, by Sfiss Austen. 


i Vol. 

I 28. Nobxhamoeb Abbet, and Febsvasiob, 
1 by Miss Amten. 

I 29. The Shuooleb, by Bunim. 

30. Pkibe akd PaEirnicE, by Afise yti«<e». 
j 31. Stories of Watebeoo, by Maxwell. 

] 32. The Hueciidack of Notbe Dame, by 

I f'iclor Ifago 

33. The Bobdebebs, by Cooper. 
i 34. EvoEee Ahah, by Sulwer, 

I .35. Maxwell, by TAendore Hoot. 

• 38. Water Witch, by Cooper. 

' 37. Mothers Sc Dxuchtebb, by Mrs. Gore. 

, .38. The Bbavo, by Cooper. 

I 39. The Ueibess of Bruges, byGrattan. 

; 40. Red Roveb, by Cooper. 

! 41. Vatuek, by Beckjord; CaSTle OF 

Otbakio, by H. Walpole; and Bravo 
; of Vekiob, by M. 6 . Laois. 

j 42. The CouXTBT Cbbate, by Gieiy. 

4,3. The BetbotbEd, by AfancoRi. 

44. Haf/i Baba, by Morier, 

45. IIahi Baba t* Eholakb, by Morier. 

1 48. The Pawok'b Daoohieb, by Theodore 

Book. 

I 

I 47. Paul Cliffobd, by Bulwer. 

! 48. The Youhgeb So*, by Cap/. Trelawny. 

j 49. The Alhambra, by VasUngton Irving; 

, The Labt of the Abescerraobe, 

by Chateaubriand ; and The I*fo- 
LDRTARX ProFmit, if Horoce Smith. 
SO. The Headika*, by Gooper. 

Mid S2. Asaitabivi, by Bope. 


Ji^: BKNtiEy’S ADVERTISilR. “SB 


Vol. 

sa. CuKlJiV, bfJamet. 

54. ZoH&AB, by Morier , 

55. Heidenhacib, by Cooper . 

.50. De L'Obue, byJamei. 

57. Headiono Hale, NinHTHABE Abbey, 

Maid Makiab, and Ckotchet Cas¬ 
tle, by Peacoch 

58. Teevelyak, byihe Author of "A Mar ¬ 

riage in High Life," 

59. PalLIP AbqVbxvs, by James. 

60. RooKWoon, byAinemorth. 


VoJ. 

61. Heeby MASTBBToy, by James. 

62. Peteb' Sihtle, by Uarryat. 

63. Jacob Faithpvl, by Marryat. 

64. JaBKET IE SEABCU ov A Fashex, by 

Marryat. 

65. Kiko’s Own, by Marryat. 

66. Mb. Midshipman Easy, by Marryat. 
57. Newton Fokbteb, by Marryat. 

GB. The Facua ob many Tales, by Mar¬ 
ryat. 

60. iCattlin the Reefeb. 


The Tolume published this day (September I) contains 

"THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN BLAKE; OR, MY LIFE,” 

BY W. H. MAXWEIL, 

Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,’* •' Wild Sports of the West,” “ The Bivouac,” &c. 

And which will be followed by the admirable story of 

** Helen,” by Miss Edgrewortb f Captain Cbamier’B “ Xiife of a 
Sailor,” and “ Ben Brace T’ XHiss Xlfitford’a “ Belford 
Begrls;" Mrs. Trollope’s ‘‘Jonathan Jefferson Whitlawi" and 
other popular works of the most distinguished 
modem writers of fiction. 

Any volume may be had separately, containing a complete work, ({» all bat four instances,) price Six 
ShtUings. 

The Works vehich form “ The Standard Novels," being the Copyright of M b. Bentlev, 
can only be procured in that Series, which is wholly unconnected with any other CoUeclioti of 
Novels whktever, 

“ This cheap and elegant Library of Entertainment must ensure a prodigious success, for it is wonder¬ 
fully convenient and wonderfully cheap. We have seen no work more attractive in every way." 

Literary Gazette. 

“ We know of no recent work that deserves so hearty an encouragement from the great body of English 
readers. From the first issue to the present moment we have never ceased to recommend the ‘ Standard 
Novels,'—it is on unrivalled series of modern works of fiction.”— Athenaum. 

“ One of the most attractive and successful collections that this age of cheap publications can boast of.* 

Morning Post. 

“Whatever is rich and rare in the works of recent writers of fiction has found a ‘local habitation' In The 
Standard Novels, which appear with the advantages of careful revision and illustrative matter (from the 
Authors' own pens), and at less than a fifth of their original cost.”— Times. 

“ When classical and highly-priced standard works are thus placed within the reach of humble means, 
assuredly, before the lapse of many years, there will not be a house which gives tlie occupier a right to vote 
tlilt will not have also its little Vistaiy.’’—Spectator. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

LONDON. 

AGENTS FOR SCOTLAND,—BELL AND BHADPUTE, EDINBURGH ; D. CAMP¬ 
BELL, GLASGOW; JOHN GUMMING, DUBLIN; GRAPEL, LIVERPOOL; SIMS, 
MANCHESTER; GILBERT, SHEFFIELD; REVIS, LUDLOW; COMBRFORD, 
PORTSMOUTH; COLLING3, MEYLBR, AND SON, BATH; BYERS, DBVONPORT; 
60MEBSCALB, LEEDS; 8LATTBB, OXFORD; STEPHENSON, HULL ; DEIGH- 
TON, WORCESTER; COMBE AND CO., LEICESTER,* DAVIES, CHELTENHAM; 
FRBNOH, NEWPORT, ISLE OP WIGHT ; HEARN, SALISBURY ; AND LIGHT 
AND BIDDLE, BRISTOL. 

• TO BE HAD, AbSO, OP ALL BOORSELLER.S IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


^6 BIlNfL^Y’S ADYBB-tlSiR. S«pt* 


BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. I, PBINCES STREET, BANK, LONDON. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION. 


WiUiam Bnrdgott, Esq. 
Samuel Bevingtou, Esq. 
William Fechney Black, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. 
George Cohen, Esq. 


DIRECTOBS. 

hlillis Coventr}', Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. 
Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Erasmus Robert Forster, 
Eqq. 

AUDITORS. 


Alex. Robert Irrine, Esq. 
Peter Morrison, Esq. 
William Shand, jun. Esq. 
Henry Lewis Smale, Esq. 
Thomas Teed, Esq. 


Edward Bevan, Esq. Andrew Jopp, Esq. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

WiUiam Stroud, M.D. Great Coram Street, RusseU Square. 

Ebener^r Smith, Esq. Surgeon, Billiter Square. 

Stajidikg Counsel. —The Hon. John Ashley, New Square, Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Solicitor. —'William Bevan, Esq. Old Jewry. 

Bankers. —Messrs. Drewett and Fowler, Princes Street, Bank. 

This Institution is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life Assurance in their 
fullest extent to Policy holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation than 
can be obtained in any similar establishment. Among others, the foUowing improvements 
on the system usually adopted ere recommended to dbe attention of the Publi^ 

An ample subscribed capital, invested in such a manner as always to be immediately 
available when the claims by deaths arrive. 

A roost economical set of Tables, computed expressly for the use of this Institution, 
from authentic and complete data, and presenting lower rates of premium than any 
hitherto offered. 

A Table of increasing rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, peculiarly ad¬ 
vantageous in cases where Assurances are effected, by way of securing loans or debts, a 
less immediate payment being required on a policy for the whole term of life than in any 
other office; and the holder having the option of paying a periodically increasing rate, or 
of having the sum assured diminished according to an equitable scale of reduction. 

A Board of Directors and Medical Officers in attendance daily at the office at 2 o’clock. 
Assurances completed and policies delivered within a few hours. References to medical 
attendants not required when the state of health is unexceptionable ; but, whenever re¬ 
ferences are required, the medical attendant of the party consulted at the expense of the 
Company. 

Females and others, to whom it may be inconvenient to appear at the office, visited at 
their own houses by one of the medical officers. 

Policies effected by persons on their own lives not rendered void in case of death by 
duelling or the hands of justice. In the event of suicide, if the policy be assigned to a 
ftond/‘de creditor, the sum, assured paid without deduction; if not so assigned, the full 
amonnt (ff premiums returned to the family of the assured. 

Policies revived without the exaction of a fine within twelve montlis, on the production 
of tatisfacuny evidence as to health, and payment of interest on the premiums due. 

Age of the Assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

AB didiiu payable within one month after proof of death. 

A liberal txnnmission allowed to solicitors and agents. 

Extract from Increasing Rates of Premium for an Assurance of £100 for whole 

Term of Life. 



1 

1 

1 Annual Preminm payable during { 

fin* five 
yenCT. 

Second 
Five years. 

Third Five 
years. 

Fourth Five 
years. 

Remainder 

ofUfe. 

'V ' 

■ I’, 

d, 

£. «. d. j 

£. t. d. 

£. «. d. 

Sf d* 


SO 

•‘■t t 4 

I 6 10 ! 

1 10 11 : 

1 16 9 

2 3 8 


90 

16 4 

1 12 2 

1 19 1 

2 7 4 

2 17 6 

‘ 'V . 's' ' 

40 

1 16 1 

2 4 4 

2 14 6 

3 7 3 

4 3 4 


00' > 

8 W 7 

3 0 

4 fi fi 

$65 

6 13 7 


PETER MORRISON, Resident IHraetor, 




LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Mh8. Tuouope’s new work of fiction, entitled “A Rohakce or Viekna,” is 
now published. 

Sin John Ross has completed the “ Memoirs and Correspondence or 
Admihai, Lord de Saumahez.” The work will'appear during the present month.*’ 

A new novel by Captain Glascock, R. N., the popular author of “ The Naval Sketch- 
Book," will be published in the course of the present month. Its title is “ Land Sharks 
AND Sea Gulls,” and the scene is partly ashore and partly afloat. Tte time of the 
story is about the middle of the reign of George III. and is crowded with incidents pecu* 
liar to that stirring period, when the history of a week in London involved treasonable 
conspiracies, highway robbery and mudler, instances of legal oppression, burglaries, &c.; 
with, on the other hand, news of glorious victories at sea, and splendid public rejoicings. 

Me. T. Raixes has just given to the world an account of his visit to “ The City of 
THE Czar, St. Peteiisburgh.” The work contains many agreeable and useful obser¬ 
vations, told in an unufFectcd and amusing style. Mr. Raikes's sketches of society in St. 
Petersburgh, and his anecdotes concerning the Imperial Family, are not among the least 
interesting portions of this work. 

Me. G. P. R. James, the author of “ Daenley,” “ Richelieu,” &c. has just com- 
Dieted his brilliant picture of the Augustan age of France, in the third and fourth vo¬ 
lumes of bis “ Life AND Times of Louis the Foubtef-nth." The volumes are 
embellished with many admirably engraved portraits of the distinguished wits, beauties, 
and statesmen who adorned the court of Ijouis Quaturze. 

The Marquis of Londonderry’s Nahrative of his Tour in the North of Eu¬ 
rope is at length published. The facilities enjoyed by the noble lord at the Nortliern 
Courts of Europe were unusually great; and, accordingly, we may expect some interesting 
particulars respecting the sayings and doings of those whose views and objects absorb the 
attention of the world. 

The author of “ Zenobia, Queen of the East,” (" Letters from Palmyra,”) has just pro¬ 
duced a new romance, called ‘‘ The Last Days of Aurelian and, from a slight 
glance that we have taken at the work, we have no hesitation in saying that the events 
described are more diversified and striking than those to be met with in the Letters from 
Palmyra,” stirring and dramatic as were many in that work; as, for instance, the de¬ 
scription of the fall of Palmyra, which for vivid colouring, picturesqueness, and contrast, 
is a perfect masterpiece. 

The New Curiosities of Literature, by Mr. Bolton Comey, are now published, 
and fully justify the reports of those who were so fortunate as to obtain the private im¬ 
pression of the work. Whether considered as a series of essays on important and attractive 
subjects, or as an illustration of the far-famed Curioeilies of Mr. D'Israeli, it forma a 
happy union of instruction and amusement. To those who possess that popular work it 
is indispensable ! as a periodical writer has observed, it should “ flank the portly royal in 
all libraries.” The Ideas on Controversy, peculiar to this edition, will bear a comparison 
with Uie Canons of Criticism, which so much delighted the contemporaries of Pope and 
Warburton. 

Mr. Maxwell, the author of the very popular ” Stories of Waterloo ” Rnil “ 
of the West,” furnishes the subject for the new volume of “ Tho Standard Novels. His 
“ Captain Blake,; or, My Life,” is the novel selected, and a better selection could not 
possibly have been made. It is a regular rattling story, told by an Iruhraan m the form of 
an autobti^aphy. The expression, grotesque phraseology, the nch inimitable brogue, 
and the invulnerable sang froid of the narrator, form a body of attritions altogether 
invsistible. It is, moreover, a true picture of life—smiles and tears, cums ^0 tempests, 
following as closely on each other as tlie sunshine does the shsde on the hills in harvest. 
The adventurra of Captain Blake, ” of the Blakes of Castle Blake, in the county <rf Gal¬ 
way, in the province of Connaught,” are weU worthy f being associated wth those of. 
” Jacob Faithful,” “ Peter Simple,” « Japhet,” &c. mduded m this adminible col. 
lecdon. 
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Mr. Wuhington Irving’s Astosia has been too frequently flonsidei«{l M eme of 
those works in which truth and fiction are injudiciously blended. M. Biot, the dietin* 
guished French jdtilosopher, in an elaborate abstract of the narrative which ^e has lately 
published, does justice to its historical and moral importance. He describes it as un 
livre qui a la rialiti d'une histoire joint I'interit d'un roman.’* 

Some researches lately made in the Cathedral of Rouen have led to the discovery, under 
the pavement of the sanctuary, of the statue of Richard C(£ur>de-liion, which used to 
ornament his tomb, and a box enclosing his heart. This statue, which is in perfect pre¬ 
servation, is six feet and a half in length, and represents the King in a recumbent posi¬ 
tion, with bis feet resting on a lion couchant. The tomb was once inclosed by a railing of 
silver, which was sold in the middle of the thirteenth century, in (wder to pay the ransom 
of St. Ifouis. This tomb is to be restored and placed in the chapel of the Holy Virgin. 

Literary Property. —The manuscript of “ Robinson Crusoe” ran through the 
whole trade, and no one would print it. The bookseller who at last bought it clmred 
1,000 guineas by it. " Burn’s Justice” was disposed of by its author for a mere trifle, 
as well as " Buchan’s Domestic Medicine,” both of which yield immense incomes. The 
“ Vicar of Wakefield,” the most delightful novel in our language, was sold for a few 
pounds; and Miss Burney’s ** Evelina” producfd only five guineas. Dr. Johnson fixed 
the price of his “ Lives of the Poets” at 200 guineas, by which the booksellers, in the 
course of a few years, cleared 25,000f. Tonson, and all his family, rode in their carriage 
with the profits of the 51. epic of Milton, The copyright of “ Vyse’s Spelling-book” sold 
for 2,000 guineas. 

Tbatels and Adventures durino a Residence in New Zealand, from 

THE Year 1831 to 183?. By J. S. Polack, Esa _This work is in a high degree 

inter^ting and instructive, and presents us with the most graphic picture of uncivilized 
man that has been published during the last half century, with the exception of M’Bsh- 
ington Irving’s celebrated “Astoria "and “Captain Bonneville.” The .Vpcc<a/or, in a 
very able review of this work, observes, “ The author of this work resided in New Zealand 
for seven years, and his sojourn has not been without adv'antage in a literary view. With 
some reading, a good deal of practical knmvledge, very quick and considerable power of 
observation, as well as a dash of facetiousness, he has been able to make most advantageous 
use of bis opportunities, and has produced one of the most complete accounts of a half¬ 
savage country we have lately met with. The attention just now directed towards New 
Zealand as a field for colonization gives great interest to Mr. Polack’s work. It furnishes 
a very good idea of the present condition and capability of New Zealand, including its 
extent, productions, harbours, rivers, dimate, &c, and conveys a living picture of the cus¬ 
toms, manners, morals, and character of the natives, including their aptitude for civiliza¬ 
tion and amalgamating with European blood. The narrative of the journey undertaken 
by the author into the interior of the country presents one of the best pictures of savage 
life and character that we ever rememlier to have read ; while by its distinct truth it 
enables the reader to form a veiy capital notion of the native society of New Zealand, and 
the general features of the country.” 

Dibcotery or Forty-three AuToonArH Letters Written ry Rubens, 
In, a recent sitting of the Royal Historical Commission at Bnissels, M. de Gehtuche, 
the president, communicated a report addressed to him by M. Guchard respecting the 
searw which he is now making in the library at Paris for documents connect^ with the 
territory of the country. His labours have not been in vain. TJie report mentions, among 
other things, forty-three autograph letters of our immortal Rubens. These letters are of 
the years 1626 to 1630, They are all addressed to Pierre du Puy, one of the most 
learned men of the reign of Louis XIII,, the friend and fellow-lalmurer of President De 
Thou, and brother of JaauES du Puy, whose memory is immortal in the BibUolheque 
du Rot, oi whidb he was the keeper. This correspondence relates principally to public 
affairs and the political events of the age. All Rubens* letters are in Iialian, except one, 
which is in Frendi; the great artist apologises for his boldness in using this language, 
tliough he bad no knowled^ of it, taking care, at the same time, to assign his reason for 
so ddng. M. Gu4;;jkaRD is endeavouring to find a person able to make a faithful transla¬ 
tion of that pm qf the ooUectioa which is in Italian. 

GEatZBAI* The new work announced under the title of Memoirs of Geoige 

Moiiili, I^I^'Willberoarlei” from the French of M. Guizot, translated and edited by the 
j. Wordey, is now published. Monk is best known for that act of his lifie, 
{ROUS MHitiment on the part of the people of England has deified into <nte 
skill and «Qibiime hendsm, Thd prominent share he took in the proceed- 
(iiaMlIli^l^tca-ed the Stuarts to the throne of England must always render his name one 
attraction to the English reader. Mr. Wortley's translation of this interesting 
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worit i^xeeated wfA care and elegance $ and the notes and fllnstrationi he has added to 
the ^rit m of considerable value in rectifying some points where Guizot has been tnisl^ 
by the authonUes on whidt he relied, and in showing occasionally how much may be said 
in of Monk to balance the slight censures of the author, Mr. Wortley’s estimate 
of Monk 18 more favourable than that of M. Guizot, although he is not slow to admit 
many of bis faults. Between the text and the notes,—both of which exhibit great research 
and judgment,—the character of 3fonk is fully, fairly, and ably analysed— 

Incidents or Tjiavel ix the Holy Land, Egypt, Edom, &c. by. J. L. Ste¬ 
phens, Esft.—These volumes will be read with pleasure. Mr. Stephens is one of the 
nrot agreeable travellers we have lately met with in print. With no other clue than that 
afforded by the Scriptures to the track of the Israelites and the footsteps of the Messiah, 
“^-aspiring not to the character of a scientific or a book-making traveller, (for the publica¬ 
tion of his notes was unpremeditated,) he carries us along with him by the nmnaing cha¬ 
racter of the incidents of his journey, and the lively reality of his narrative, which has the 
freshness and autobiographical character of a journal, without its tediousne|S and frag- 
mentary shape. In crossing the desert, Mr. Stephens struck out a new and almost un¬ 
trodden path, that, since the departure of the children of Israel from the “ house of bond¬ 
age,” had only been crossed by the wandering Arab. Under the protection and guidance 
of the Sheik of Akaba, our traveller went through the heart of the desert to the Holy 
Land. Fwim Suez he proceeded to Mount Sinai; and thence traversed the “ great and 
terrible wilderness” to Petra, the Edom of the Scriptures, by Gaza; ascending to the 
tomb of Aaron on Mount Hor by the way, and passing through the whole length of the 
land of Idumea to Hebron. Neither Burckhardt, who first discovered Petra, nor either 
of the three different parties who have since nt various intervals entered this city of the 
, desert, passed through Idumea. To Mr. Stephens, therefore, belongs the privilege of 
boasting that he was the first to disturb the literal fulfilment of Isaiah’s prophecy, who, in 
predicting the doom of Idumea, said, “ None shall pass through it for ever and ever.” 
This, considering the dangers and difficulties of the way, was no small feat to accomplish. 
—Spectator. 

The Wipe Hunter, &c.—Tales by the AIoriabty FamAy.—“ These admir¬ 
able volumes,” says the Tiublin Mail. “ have excited a deserved and lively interest in the 
novel-reading world. ‘ The Wife Hunter,’ which occupies two volumes of the series, is 
the work of a shrewd, satirical, and, withal, exceedingly good-natured writer, whose expe¬ 
riences of human nature in its various moods and tenses liave been carefully treasured, and 
turned to excellent account. The autobiographer details the adventures arising from his 
efforts to combine matrimonial with p<ilitical success j in a word, he seeks the representa¬ 
tion of a borough, on the speculation that the magic ‘ 3I.P.’ appended to his name may, 
in conjunction with his various other accomplishments, dazzle the vanity of a wealthy 
squire’s wealthy daughter. But we beg to inquire why 31 r, Moriarty has entitled his 
novel ‘ The Wife Hunter ?’ The name is a manifest misnomer: the work should have 
been called ‘ The Wife Hunters for the heroes of the story are both indefatigably occu¬ 
pied in trying to ensnare the affections of the interesting objects of pursuit—the dex¬ 
terous, humorous, unprecedented 3Iurrough O’Driscoll, as well as his trusty confederate, 
John O’Brien Grant. Among the most piquant portions of this work, we may mention 
the public dinner Mr. 3Iurrough O’Driscoll contrives to get the rustic inhabitants of 
Ballyhurly to treat him to,—the pretty 31ary Sheridan’s marriage with tlie mock sailor,— 
O’Driscoli’s addresses to the Misses 0’3Ioore,—and his love adventures with the larking 
actress and the brewer’s widow. There is rare fun in all these sketches; they are told 
with genuine Hibernian humour, and are incomparably racy and life-like. The election¬ 
wring speech made by Grant to the women of Kilshindy is a most unique as well as bril- 
liant bit of blarney.” 

Zenobia, Queen op the East, a Romance.—(*' Letters from Palmyra.’*) —“ This 
new romance will be acceptable to the many readers who took delight in ‘ Valerius,’ ‘ Sa- 
lathiel,’ and the ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ as the last reproduction of the scenes of anti¬ 
quity. The work has been introduced to the notice of the public in a recent number of 
The London and Westminster Review, and some of the most sluiwy scenes and descriiitioiis 
were extracted by the reviewer in justification of the high recommendation he bestowed on 
it. In our opinion, however, its merit lies in its general effect as a compact, well-studied 
whole. There is no mystery to he unravelled in the story ; but it is no mean evidence of 
power that, in dispensing with mystery, a writer is able to enchain our interest,—that his 
characters have truth enough to display themselves by following the desultory yet con¬ 
nected chain of real events, instead of requiring distorted positions, forced grouping, arid 
fictitious colouring, to enable them to arrest attention. Zenobia, Queen of Palmyra, is the 
priiuapal figure of the author’s picture, round which the rest arrange themselves; a figure 
well, because calmly, conceived, and higlily but unambitiously finished. She is, moreover, 
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Mt off, rather than foiled, by those assembled rooad her ;-«J^nBta, her friend end almost 
tforsbipper;—her da^hter, less brilliaat, but yet higher hearted t—^e sage Lon* 
ginus, and the bold, stern Zabdas.”*.-^iAerusuOT. [This is rrally a beautiful and Interrat* 
tng romancei worthy of the pen of Croly, Bulwer, or Lockhart.] 

. Itl4. Hogarth's “ Mehoies of the Musicae Dbaha.’*— This jis a very agree- 
ahle full of pleasant and varied information relative to its subject. Mr. Hogarth 
:iiu dot siddrefef^ his book solely to the scientific portion of those who take interest in 
'.mt^c^'dm', indew, exclusively to those who pay any attention whatever to this art. It 
Ediiltdry of the literary as of the musical progress of the lyrical drama, and 
jh®^ pnrta 'which-relate to the poets of different countries are perhaps the most interest- 
sh^ 'Of the whole:' • Thus what may be called the operatic biography of Dryden is gone 
through, while Uie author is on the subject of Purcell ; and as the operas of that poet are 
atoost utiknown, he is presented to the general reader in a point of view entirely 
‘ntdrtt.*’ AO'that is introduced into the work, however, is necessary, and there is nothing 
tAftltted wMch is of consequence; we see no reason why it should not bear the name of a 
hiitprylbf the musical drama, the only difference from other histories being that from the 
very nature of its subject, as weU as from the agreeable manner in which it is told, it is 
more light and entertaining than most works belonging to the dignified class. Mr. He¬ 
ath’s work is, indeed, a valuable addition to this department of literature, not the least 
interesting part of it being the insight given into the manners of different times. There 
is scarrely a class of readers who might not find something attractive in all its varied in¬ 
formation. It is equally calculated for those who take it up as the amusement of an hour 
and dip here and there into its pages, or for those who would seriously peruse it for in¬ 
formation respecting the art it so well illustrates.— Times. 

A valuable work on the statistics of Crime in England is in the press. It is called ’ 
“Poverty, Menhicity, and Crime.” The curious and startling details contained 
■in this work will l>e found to exceed anything in the pages of fiction. It is derived from 
official reports, &c. submitted to the Legislature, and from long personal obsen'ation. 

The present disturbed state of Persia, caused by the intrigues of Russia, will give 
much additional interest to Lieutenant Conolly’s Journey to the North of India, which 
is about to he published in a cheaper form, enriched with much new information on the 
important subjects of Russia and Persia. 

A new work from the pen of the author of “ Travels in the North of Europe,” 
(Rev. C. B. Elliott,) is announced for immediate publication. It is entitled ” Tra¬ 
vels IK THE Tf«EE Great Empires of Austria, Russia, and Turkey.” Part 
the First containing a Voyage doivn the Danube, with Travels in Hungary, Wallachia, 
Moldavia, Bessarabia, Southern Russia, Crim-Tartary, and Turkey in Europe ; Part the 
Second containing Travels in Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor’, with a Tour in the 
country East of Jordan, and a visit to the Apocalyptic Churches, and the islands of the 
Archipelago. The popularity of his former work is well known; and lr»»m the in- 
reresting countries and remarkable localities visited by Mr Elliott during his present 
journey, we may expect a work of mucli entertainment and information. 

The valuable French wprk, the victories of the French arms, is well known, and it has 
been i^arked with surprise that notwithstanding the brilliant achievements of the Britisli 
army in the Peninsula and elsewhere, we at present possess no collected record of a similar 
nature to the French work in question. The author of the “ Stories of Waterloo ” 
whose graphic pencil painted so admirably the events of the great Three Days of Water¬ 
loo, is well calculated to undertake sucli a task, and »we are pleased that Mr. Max¬ 
well has made this the subject of his new work, which lie entitles “ The Victories 
AND Congdests of the BRITISH Army.” It will 1m! embellished witli portraits of 
the most distinguished British Officers engaged. 

During the present month, the public may expect another story from the pen of 
rte author of 0 The Pilot.” The new work is entitled “ Eve Effingham, or 
Home.’' The scene is kid in the United States, and it is understo(*d that Cooper has, in 
this work,, given his aiuTative of the Domestic Manners of the Americans, which we 
hear are ap,trenchant as the productions of Mrs. Trollope, Captain Basil Hall, &c. 

Mk. it. B. FRAEhE* the celebrated Oriental Traveller, and author of the “ KvzEit- 
»A»«,*' “The Besidence of the Persian Princes,” &c., has in the press “A 
Journey (Tatar) from Constantinople to Tehran; with Tra- 
^ ihnwigh various parts of Persia; a Residence in Tehran, and Journey through 
K&fidfiwen anxm^ the Toorkraans of the Desert, and by the Caspian Sea to Tabrex.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


"'TM' Editor begs to decline the following Contributions, with 
many thanks. They lie at the Publisher’s. 

Song of the Demon of Misery" Nuptials of Sienna" Vic¬ 
toria “ Pere la Chaise " Story of the Hibernian“ Darbv 
D’Arcy “ Greek Version of an Irish Melody “ Musea 3Ion- 
bunda “ Serenade“ Toasted Cheese, &c." “ 

ceste" It was my lot to be hatched a Sparrow“ Rhymes to a 
Chimney.” 

The Editor is also unable to avail himself of papers by “ G. E. I. 

« Mox Moribundus “ H. L.“ D. S.F.» P. J. P. 
«H. X. A.;" ‘^C. B. D.j" "Sebrake Worraf;” «A Stroller 

• • Nugator/' "A. B.“Milo;” «J. H. G. (Great 
Marylebone Street) " Henri“ Zemia“ J. F. M.“ M. 
M.;" “W. N.;" «J. B. T." 

Accepted—" Bletherumskite,” (although he makes some sad mis¬ 
takes in his bean-stalk lore, which we shall take leave to correct.) 

Our ''forsaken” friend could, we venture to think, do better. 
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PITLL REPORT OF THE SECOND MEETING OP THE 
MUDFOG ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EYERYTHING. 

I£i.VSTn.ATED BY CEOROE CRU1K!>HANK. 

In October last, we did ourselves the immortal credit of 
recording, at an enbrmotis es;,pense, and by dint of exertions 
unparalleled in fhc history of periodical publication, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Mudfog Association for the Advancement of 
Kvorytoibg,'which in that month held its’first great half-yearly 
meeting, the wonder and delight of the whole empire. We 
announced at the conclusion of that extraordinary and most 
remarkable Report, that when the Second Meeting of the Society 
should take place we shoidd be found again at our post, renew¬ 
ing our gigantic and spirited endeavours, and once more making 
the \\orld.^‘ing with the accuracy, authenticity, immeasurable 
superiority, and intense remarkability of our account of its pro¬ 
ceedings. In redemption of this pledge, we caused to be des¬ 
patched per steam to Oldcastle, (at which place this second 
meeting of the Society was held on the 20th instant.) the same 
superhumanly-endowed gentleman who furnished the former 
n port, and who,—gifted by nature with transcendent abilities, 
and furnished by us with a body of assistants scarcely inferior 
to liimself,—has forwarded a series of letters, which for faithful¬ 
ness of description, jiower of language, fervour of thought, hap¬ 
piness of expression, and importance of subject-matter, have no 
e4(aal in thte epistolary literature of any age or country. We 
give this gentleman’s correspondence entire, and in the order in 
which it reached our office. 

Saloon of Steamer, Tfiur&datf night, half-past eight. 

“ When I left New Burlington Street this' evening in the 
hackney cabriolet, number four thousand two hundred''and 
eighty-6ve, I experienced sensations as novel as they were o|>- 
prcssive. A sense of the imjiortance of the task I had under¬ 
taken, a consciousness that 1 was leaving Loudon, and, stranger 
still, going somewhere else, a &eiiug of loneliness and a sensa¬ 
tion of <|ui;te bewildered my thoughts, and- for a time 

rendered me even insensible to the prescrfce of my carpet-bag 
and hat-box. I shall ever feel grateful to the driver of a Black- 
wall omnihul, who, by thrusting the pole pf his vehicle through 
the small door of the cabriolet, awakened me from a tumult of 
imaginings that are wholly indescribable. But of such materials 
is our imperfect nature composed ! 

** 1 am happy to say that I am the first passenger on board, 
and shall thus be enabled to give you an account of all that 
VOL. IV. 
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happens in the order of its oocarrence. The chimntktf smoking 
a good deal, and so are the crew; and the captain, I am in¬ 
formed, is very drunk in a little house upon deck, something 
like a black turnpike. I should infer from all 1 hear that he 
has got the steam up. 

You will readily guess with what feelings I have just made 
the discovery that my berth is in the same closet with those 
engaged by Professor Woodensconce, Mr. Slug, and Professor 
Grime. Professor Woodensconce has taken the shelf above me, 
and Mr. Slug and Professor Grime the two shelves opposite. 
Their luggage has already arrived. On Mr. Slug’s bed is a long 
tin tube of about three inches in diameter, carefully closed at 
both ends. What can this contain ? Some powerful instrument 
of a new construction, doubtless.” 


“ Ten minutes past nine. 

Nobody has yet arrived, nor has anything fresh come in my 
way except several joints of beef and mutton, from which I con¬ 
clude that a good plain dinner has been provided for to-morrow. | 
There is a singular smell below, which gave me some uneasiness 
at first; but as the steward says it is always there, and never 
goes away, I am quite comfortable again. I learn from thra 
man that the different sections will be distribute at the 
Boy and Stomach-ache, and the Boot-jack and Countenance. 
If this intelligence be true, (and I have no reason to doubt it,) 
your readers will draw such conclusions as their different opi¬ 
nions may suggest. 

I write down these remarks as they occur to me, or as the 
facts come to my knowledge, in order that my first impressions 
may lose nothing of their original vividness. 1 shall despatch 
them in small packets as opportunities arise.” 

Hajf~past nine. 

** Some dark object has just appeared upon the wharf. 1 think 
it is a travelling parriage.” 

*' A quarter to ten. 

« No, it isn’t.” 

“ Half’■past ten. 

** The passengers are pouring in every instant. Four omni- 
have just arrived upon the wharf, and all is bustle and 
aEtiidty. The noise and confusion are very great. Cloths are 
laid in idie cabins, and the steward is placing blue plates-fuU of 
kimba nf ckaiso ht equal distances down the centre of the tables. 
He dnom • i^t many knobs; but, being used to it, picks them 
up agm edtb mpeat dexterity, and, after wiping them on his 
sleeve^ tiirown Ihem back into the plates. He is a young man 
of exoeediag|r {^possessing appearance,—either dirty or a 
n|||lM|to^ bat t tmab the hmea. 

old gantleman who came to the wharf in an 
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omnibus has joa4 qtmrrelled violently with the pofterii, and is 
towards the vessel with a large trunlH: in his ams. 
I trust and hope that he may reach it in safety; but the Miard 
he has tp cross is narrow and slippery. Was that a splash 
Gracious powers! 

“ I have just returned from the deck. The trunk is standing 
upon the extreme brink of the wharf, but the old gentleman is 
nowhere to be seen. The watchman is not sure whether he went 
down or not, but promises to drag for "him the first thing to¬ 
morrow morning. May his humane efforts prove successful! 

“ Professor Nogo has this moment arrived with his nighttap 
on under his hat. He has ordered a glass of cold brandy and 
water, with a hard biscuit and a bason, and has gone straight to 
j bed. Wbat can this mean ! 

“ The three other scientific gentlemen to whom I have already 
alluded have come on board, and have all tried their beds, with 
the exception of Professor Woodensconce, who sleeps in one of 
the top ones,* and can't get into it. Mr. Slug, who sleeps in the 
other top one, is unable to get out of his, and is to have 
his supper handed up by a boy. I have had the honour to 
introduce myself to these gentlemen, and we have amicably 
arranged the order in which we shall retire to rest; which it is 
necessary to agree upon, because, although the cabin is very 
comfortable, there is not room for more than one gentleman to 
be out of bed at a time, and even he must take his boots off in 
the passage. 

“ As I' anticipated, the knobs of cheese were provided for the 
passengers’ supper, and are now in course of consumption. 
Your readers will be surprised to hear that Professor Wooden- 
sconce has abstained from cheese for eight years, although he 
takes butter in considerable quantities. Professor Grime having 
lost several teeth, is unable, 1 observe, to eat his crusts without 
previously soaking them in his bottled porter. How interesting 
are these peculiarities!” 

** Half-past eleven. 

** Professors Woodensconce and Grime, with a degree of 
good humour that delights us all, have just arranged to toss for 
a bottle of mulled port. There has been some discussion whether 
the payment should be decided by the first toss or the best out 
of three. Eventually the latter course has been determined on. 
Deeply do I wish that both gentlemen could win; but that 
being impossible, I own that my personal aspirations (I speak 
as an inoividual, and do not compromise either you or your 
readers by this expression of feeling) are with Professor Wood- 
ensconce. I have backed that gentleman to the amount of 
eighteenpence.^' 

“ " Twenty minutes to twelve. 

Professor Grime has inadvertently tossed his half-cro^n 
out of one of the cabin-windows, and it has been arranged tbki 
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the steward shall toss for him. Bets are offered on any side to 
any amount, but there are no takers. 

“ Professor Woodensconce has just called ‘ woman but the 
coin having lodged in a beam is a long time coming down 
again. The interest and suspense of this one moment are beyond 
anything that can be imagined.” 

" Twelve o’clock. 

The mulled port i§ smoking on the table before me, and 
Professor Grime has won. Tossing is a game of chance; but on 
every ground, whether of public or private character, intellectual 
endowments, or scientific attainments, I cannot help expressing 
my opinion that Professor Woodensconce ought to have come off 
victorious. There is an exultation about Professor Grime in¬ 
compatible, 1 fear, with true greatness.” 

“ A quarter past Iwelte. 

“ Propessor Grime continues to exult, and to boast of his 
victory in no very measured terms, observing that he always 
does win, and that he knew it would be a ‘ head’ beforehand, 
with many other remarks of a similar nature. Surely this gen¬ 
tleman is not so lost to every feeling of decency and propriety 
as not to feel and know the superiority of Professor Wooden¬ 
sconce. Is Professor Grime insane ? or does he wish to be re¬ 
minded in plain language of his true position in society, an<l the 
precise level of his acquirements and abilities ? Professor 
Grime will do well to look to this.” 

“ One o’clock. 

“ I AM writing in bed. The small cabin is illuminated by the 
feeble light of a flickering lamp susjiended from the ceiling; 
Professor Grime is lying on the opposite shelf on the broad of 
his back, with his moutn wide open. The scene is indescribably 
solemn. The rippling of the tide, the noise of the sailors’ feet 
over-head, the gruff voices on the river, the dogs on the shore, 
the snoring of the passengers, ami a constant creaking of every 
plank in the vessel, are the only sounds that meet the ear. With 
these exceptions, all is profound silence. 

“ My curiosity has been within tlie last moment very much 
excited. Mr. Slug, who lies above Professor Grime, has cau¬ 
tiously withdrawn the curtains of his berth, and, after looking 
anxiously out, as if to satisfy himself that his companious are 
asleep, has taken up the tin tulie of which 1 have before spoken, 
and M regarding it with great interest. What rare mechanical 
oombinatioisi can be contained in that mysterious case ? It is 
evidently i profound secret to all.” 

V ** A quarter past one. 

“ Taa behatidur of Mr. Slug grows more and more myste- 
He has unscrewed the top of the tube, and now renews 
hudnservatioUB upon his companions * evidently to make sure 
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that he is wholly unobserved. He is clearly on th^* evfiof some 
great experiment. Pray heaven that it be not a dangerous 
one; but the interests of science must be promoted, and Ijui 
prepared for the worst.” ^ 

Five minutes later, 

“ He has produced a large pair of scissors, and drawn a roll 
of some substance, not unlike parchment in appearance, from 
the tin case. The experiment is about to begin. I must strain 
my eyes to the utmost, in the attempt to follow its minutest 
operation.” 

" Tiventy minutes before Two. 

“ I HAVE at length been enabled to ascertain that the tin tube 
contains a few yards of some celebrated plaster, recommended— 
as I discover on regarding the label attentively through my eye¬ 
glass—as a preservative against sea-sickness. Mr. Slug has cut 
it up into small portions, and is now sticking it over himself 
in every direction.” 

“ Three o’clock. 

“ Precisely a quarter of an hour ago we weighed anchor, 
and tlie machinery was suddenly put in motion with a noise 
appalling, that Professor "'Voodensconce (who had ascended to 
his berth by means of a platform of carpet bags arranged by 
himself on geometrical principles) darted from his shelf head 
foremost, and, gaining his feet with all the rapidity of extreme 
terror, ran wildly into the ladies’ cabin, under the impression that 
we were sinking, and uttering loud cries for aid. I am assured 
that the scene which ensued baffles all description. There were 
one hundred and forty-seven ladies in their respective berths at 
the time. 

“ Mr. Slug has remarked, as an additional instance of the 
extreme ingenuity of the steam-engine as applied to purposes of 
navigation, that in whatever part of the vessel a passenger’s 
berth may be situated, the machinery always appears to be 
exactly under his pillow. He intends stating this very beauti¬ 
ful, though simple discovery, to the as.sociation.” 

Half-past three. 

“We are still in smooth water; that is to say in as smooth 
water as a steam-vessel ever can be, for, as Professor Wooden- 
sconce (who has just woke up) learnedly remarks, another great 
point of ingenuity about a steamer is, that it always carries a 
little storm with it. You can scarcely conceive how exciting 
the jerking pulsation of the ship becomes. It is a matter of 
positive difficulty to get to sleep.” 

“ Friday aflernomi, six o’clock. 

“ I REGRET to inform you that Mr. Slug’s plaster has proved 
of no avail. He is in great agony, but has applied several large 
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additioQ^il jiieces notwithstanding. How affecting fa this ex¬ 
treme devotion to science and pursuit of knowledge under the 
most trying circumstances! 

# We were extremely happy this morning, and the breakfast 
was one of the most animated description. Nothing unpleasant 
occurred until noon, with the exception of Doctor Foxey*s 
brown silk umbrella and white hat becoming entangled in the 
machinery while he was explaining to a knot of ladies the con¬ 
struction of the steam-engine. 1 fear the gravy soup for lunch 
was injudicious. We lost a great many passengers almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards.” 

Half-past six. 

I AM again in bed. Anything so heart-rending as Mr. 
Slug’s suffenngs it has never yet been my lot to witness.” 

** Seven o'clock. 

A MESSENGER has just comc down for a clean pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief from Professor Woodensconce’s. bag, that unfortunate 
gentleman being quite unable to leave the deck, and imploring 
constantly to be thrown overboard. From this man I under¬ 
stand that Professor Nogo, though in a state of utter exhaus¬ 
tion, clings feebly to the hard biscuit and cold brandy and 
water, under the impression that they will yet restore him. 
Such is the triumph of mind over matter. 

** Professor Grime is in bed, to all appearance quite well; 
but he toiU eat, and it is disagreeable to see him. Has this 
gentleman no sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow^rea- 
tures? If he has, on what principle can he call for mutton- 
chops—and smile T' 

“ Black Boy and Stomach-ache, Oldcastle, Saturday noon. 

You will be happy to learn that I have at length arrived 
here in safety. The town is excessively crowded, and all the 
private lodgings and hotels are filed with savans of both sexes. 
The tremendous assemblage of intellect that one encounters in 
every street is in the last depee overwhelming. 

‘♦ Notwithstanding the throng of people here, 1 have been 
fortunate enough to meet with very comfortable accommodation 
op very reasonable terms, haying secured a sofa in the f rst-Boor 
paapige ai one guinea per night, which includes permission to 
take ro^ npeals m the bar, on condition that I wmk about the 
Streets at idl other times, to make room for other gentlemen simi¬ 
larly situated* I have been over the outhouses intended to be 
4evoted tb ^ reception of the various sections, both here amd 
at the Bdol-jack andi Countenance, and am much delighted with 
the arrangements. Nothing can exceed the fresh appearance of 
elm eaw-aTust W|iich the floors are sprinkled. The forms 
aim ef deal, and the general effect, as you can vrell 

imal^e, ia eatveibely beautiful.” 
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** Half-past nins. 

** The number and rapidity of the arrivals quite bewil¬ 
dering. Within the last ten minutes a stage^-coach has dri||Kn 
up to the door, filled inside and out with distinguished charac¬ 
ters, comprising Mr. Muddlebranea, Mr. Drawley, Professor 
Muff, Mr. X. Misty, Mr. X. X. Misty, Mr. Purblind, Professor 
Rumtnun, The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Long Eers, Pro¬ 
fessor John Ketch, Sir William Joltered, Doctor Buffer, Mr. 
Smith (of London), Mr. Brown (of Edinburgh), Sir Hook- 
ham Snivey, and Professor Pumpkinskull. The ten last-named 
gentlemen were wet through, and looked extremely intel¬ 
ligent.’’ 

Sunday, two o’clock, p.m. 

“ The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Long Eers, accom¬ 
panied by Sir William Joltered, walked and drove this morn¬ 
ing. They accomplished the former feat in boots, and the 
latter in a hired fly. This has naturally given rise to much 
discussion. 

“ I have just learnt that an interview has taken place at the 
Boot-Jack and Countenance between Sowster, the active and 
intelligent beadle of this place, and Professor Pumpkinskull, 
who, as your readers are doubtless aware, is an influential 
member of the council. I forbear to communicate any of the 
rumours to which this very extiaordinary proceeding has given 
rise until I have seen Sowster, and endeavoured to ascertain the 
truth from him.” 


“ Half-past six. 

“ I ENGiGEo a donkey-chaise shortly after writing the above, 
and proceeded at a brisk trot in the direction of Sowster’s resi¬ 
dence, passing through a beautiful expanse of country with red 
brick buildings on either side, and stopping in the market-place 
to observe the spot where Mr. Kwakley's hat was blown off* yes¬ 
terday. It is an uneven piece of paving, but has certainly no 
appearance which would lead one to suppose that any such 
event had recently occurred there. From this point I proceed¬ 
ed—passing the gas-works and tallow-melter*8—to a lane which 
had been pointed out to me as the beadle’s place of residence; 
and before I had driven a dozen yards further, 1 had the good 
fortune to meet Sowster himself advancing towards me. 

Sowster is a fat man, with a more enlarged developement 
of that peculiar conformation of countenance which is vulgarly 
termed a double chin than I remember to have ever seen before. 
He has also a very red nose, which he attributes to a habit of 
egrly riring—so red, indeed, that but for this explanation I 
should have supposed it to proceed from occasional inebriety. 
He informed me that he did not feel himself at liberty to relate 
what had passed between himself and Professor Pumpkinskull, 
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but had no objection to state that it was connected with a matter 
of police rejETulation, and added with peculiar significance} * Never 
wos sitch times!' 

0 You will easily believe that this intelligence gave me cen¬ 
surable surpiise, not wholly unmixod with anxiety, and that I 
lost no time in waiting on Professor Fumpkinskull, and stating 
the object of my visit. After a few moments* reflection, the 
Professor, who, I am bound to say, behaved with the utmost 
politeness, openly avowed (I mark the passage in italics) that he 
had requested Sowster to attend on the Mandat/ morning at the 
Boot-Jack and Countenance, to keep off the boys ; and that he 
had Jurther desired that the under-beadle might be staiionedf 
with the same object, at the Black Boy and Stomach-ache ! 

" Now, I leave this unconstitutional proceeding to your com¬ 
ments and the consideration of your readers. I have yet to 
learn that a beadle, without the precincts of a church, cnurch- 
yard, or workhouse, and acting otherwise than under the ex¬ 
press orders of churchwardens and overseers in council assem¬ 
bled, to enforce the law against people who come upon the 
parish, and other offenders, has any lawful authority whatever 
over the rising youth of this country. I have yet to learn that 
a beadle can be called out by any civilian to exercise a domi¬ 
nation and despotism over the boys of Britain. I have yet to 
learn that a beadle will be permitted by the commissioners of 
poor law regulation to wear out the soles and heels of his boots 
jn illegal interference with the liberties of people not proved 
poor or otherwise criminal. I have yet to learn that a beadle 
has power to stop up the Queen’s highway at his will and plea¬ 
sure, or that the whole width of the street is not free and open 
to any man, boy, or woman in existence, up to the very walls 
of the houses—ay, be they Black Boys and Stomach-aches, or 
Boot-jacks and Countenances, I care not.” 

“ Nine o'clock. 


“ I HAVE procured a local artist to make a faithful sketcli of 
the tyrant ^wstDr, which, as he has acquired this infamous ce¬ 
lebrity, you will no doubt wish to have engraved for the pur¬ 
pose of presenting a copy with every copy of your next number. ’ 
I enclose it. The undcr-beadle has consented to write his life, 
but it is to be strictly anonymous. 

** The accompanying likeness is of course from the life, and 
complete in every respect. Kven if I had been totally ignorant 
of the man's real character, and it had been placed berore me 
vritbout remark, £ should have shuddered involuntarily. There 
is ah Inthhse maliginty of expression in the features, mid a bale¬ 
ful of purpose in the ruffian’s eye, which Appals and 

sickens. lll|i air is rampant with cruelty, nor i{i the 

stumach lefts hjhAracteristic of his demoniac propensities. 




« Monday. 

“ Tm great day has at but^the 

nor ears, nor j»u^ i,,ve*a«ounded my senses. Let 

Wonderful proceedings that to astound^ y 
me collect my energies and proceed to the aceoon 
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raONT PARLOCB, BI^CK BOf AND SIOMACB-ACHE. 

pa£!>IDENT~-Sia WILLIAM JOLTERED, ▼ICE-PRESIDLNTS'^MR- MUODLS* 
BBAMES AKD MR. DBAWLEY. 

** Me. X, X. Misty communicated some remarks on the dis¬ 
appearance of dancing bears from the streets of London, with 
observations on the exhibition of monkeys as connected with 
barrel-organs. The writer had observed, with feelings of the 
utmost pain and regret, that some years ago a sudden and unac** 
countable change in the public taste took place with refer* 
ence to itinerant bears, who, being discountenanced by the po¬ 
pulace, gradually fell off one by one from the streets of the me¬ 
tropolis, until not one remained to create a taste for natural his¬ 
tory in the breasts of the poor and uninstructed. One bear, in- 
" dera, —a brown and ragged animal, — had lingered about the 
haunts of his former triumphs, with a worn and dejected visage 
and feeble limbs, and had essayed to wield his quarter-staff* for 
the amusement of the multitude; but hunger, and an utter 
want of any due recompence for his abilities, had at length 
driven him from the field, and it was only too probable that be 
had fallen a sacrifice to the rising taste for grease. He regret¬ 
ted to add that a similar, and no less lamentable change, had 
taken place with reference to monkeys. These delightful animals 
had formerly been almost as plentiful a.s the organs on the 
tops of which they were accustomed to sit; the proportion in 
the year 18:29 (it appeared by the parliamentary return) being 
as one monkey to three organs. Owing, however, to an altered 
taste in musical instruments, and the substitution, in a great 
measure, of narrow boxes of music for organs, which left the mon¬ 
keys nothing to sit upon, this source of public amusement was 
wholly dried up. Considering it a matter of the deepest im¬ 
portance, in connection with national education, that the people 
shoukf not lose ^uch opportunities of making themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the manners and customs of two most interesting 
species of animals, the author submitted that some messures 
should be immediately taken for the restoration of these pleas¬ 
ing and truly intellectual amusements. 

“The PflESiDENT inquired by what means the honourable 
member proposed to attain this most desirable end ? 

** The Autboe submitted that it could be most fully and sa- 
tiafactorilr srcomplished, if Her Majesty’s government would 
cause to be bipught over to England, and maintained at the 
pul^ ettf^sew 1^ for the publm atitusement, such a numlier 
ql’^asses WquM eneble every quarter of the town to be visited— 
m hwist ihree bears a week. No difficulty whatever need 
be ^^||ii^enc«il4n providing a fitting place for the receptiot) of 
theal Wimals, as a commodious bear-garden could be erected in 
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th« imosediate neighbourhood of both house$ of parliabient; 
qbi'ioufily the molt proper and eligible spot for such an esta¬ 
blishment. 

“ PaoFESsoR Mull doubted very much whether any corrwt 
ideas of natural history were propagated by the means to which 
the honourable member bad so ably adverted. On the contrary, 
be believed that they had been the means of diffusing very in¬ 
correct and imperfect notions on the subject. He spoke from 
personal observation and personal experience, when he said that 
many children of great abilities had been induced to believe, 
from what they had observed in the streets, at and before the 
period to which the honourable gentleman had referred, that all 
monkeys were born in red coats and spangles, and that their 
bats and feathers also came by nature. He wished to know dis¬ 
tinctly whether the honourable gentleman attributed the want 
of encouragement the bears had met with to the decline of pub¬ 
lic taste in that respect, or to a want of ability on the part of 
the bears themselves ? 

Mr. X. X. Misty replied, that he could not bring himself to 
believe but that there must be a great deal of floating talent 
among the bears and monkeys generally ; which, in the absence 
of any proper encouragement, was dispersed in other directions. 

“ Professor Pumprinskcll wished to take that opportunity of 
calling the attention of the section to a most important and se¬ 
rious point. The author of the treatise just read had alluded to 
the prevalent taste for bears-grease as a means of promoting the 
growth of hair, which undoubtedly was diffused to a very great 
and (as it appeared to him) very alarming extent. No gentle¬ 
man attending that section could fail to be aware of the fact that 
the youth of the present age evinced, by their behaviour in the 
streets, and at all places of public resort, a considerable lack of 
that gallantry and gentlemanly feeling which, in more ignorant 
times, had been thought becoming. He wished to know whether 
it were possible that a constant outward application of bears- 
grease by the young gentlemen about town, bad imperceptibly 
ipfused into those unhappy persons something of the nature and 
quality of the bear ? He shuddered as he threw out the re¬ 
mark ; but if this theory, on inquiry, should prove to be well- 
founded, it would at once explain a great deal of unpleasant ec¬ 
centricity of behaviour, which, without some such discovery, 
was wholly unaccountable. 

, ” The President highly complimented the learned gentle¬ 
man on bis most valualue suggestion, which produced the great- 
etui effect upon the assembly; and remarked that only a week 
he had seen some young gentlemen at a theatre eyeing 
a bOK iOf ladies with a fierce intensity, which nothing but the 
iiifluenoe of some brutish appetite could possibly explain. It 
Wfif vdiaadful to reflect that our youth were so rapidly verging 
inlp it generation of bears. 






“ After a scene of sciehti^c enthosiasih it was thit 

this important question should be immediately submitted to the 
consideration of the council. 

“ The Pbesident wished to know whether any gentlemab 
could inform the section what had become of the dancing-dogS F 

“A Member replied) after some hesitation, that on the diav 
after three glee-singers had been committed to prison as cnmi- 
nals by a late most zealous police-magistrate of the metropolis; 
the dogs had abandoned their profttssional duties, and dis> 
persed themselves in different quarters of the town to gain a 
livelihood by less dangerous means. He was given to under¬ 
stand that since that period they had supported themselves by 
lying in wait for and robbing blind men’s poodles. 

“ Mr. Flummery exhibited a twig, claiming to be a veri* 
table branch of that noble tree known to naturalists as the 
Shakspearb, which has taken root in every land and climate, 
and gathered under the shade of its broad green boughs the 
great family of mankind. The learned gentleman remarked, 
that the twig had been undoubtedly called by other names in 
its time; but that it had been pointed out to him by an old 
lady in Warwickshire, where the great tree had grown, as a 
shoot of the genuine Shakspeare, by which name he begged to 
introduce it to his countrymen. 

“ The President wished to know what botanical dehnition the 
honourable gentleman could afford of the curiosity ? 

“ Mr. Flummery expressed his opinion that it was a decided 

PLANT.” 
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LATtCE ROOM, BOOT-JACK AND COUNTENANCE. 

PRESIDENT—MB. MALLET. VICE-PBESIDESTS—MESSRS. LEAVER AND SCROO. 

“ Mr. Crinkles exhibited a most beautiful and delicate ma¬ 
chine, of little larger size than an ordinary snuff-bo^, manufac¬ 
tured entirely by himself, and composed exclusively of steel; 
by the aid of which more pockets could be picked in one hour 
than by the present slow and tedious process in four-and-twenty. 
The inventor remarked that it had been put into active ope¬ 
ration in Fleet Street, the Strand, and other thoroughfares, £id 
never b^n once known to fail. 

“ Aft^er some slight delay, occasioned by the various members 
of th6 jfie<^on buttoning their pockets, 

The narrowly inspected the invention, and de¬ 
clared never seen a machine of more beautiful 

Would the inventor be ffood enbunh fa 


Would the inventor be good enough fa 
^vhether he had taken any and what meaht 
apiri‘ation ? 




scat^ that, after encountering some jprelite- 
s hlu! eucceeded in putting hiniself in 
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Oicqition with Mr. Fogle Hunter, And other gentlemen connected 
^th the swell mob, who bad awarded the invention the very 
highest and most unqualified approbation. He regretted to.say, 
however, that these distinguished practitioners, in common with 
a gentleman of the name of Gimlet-eyed-Tommy, and other 
numbers of a secondary grade of the profession whom he was 
understood to represent, entertained an insuperable objection 
to its being brought into general use, on the ground that it 
would have the inevitable effect of almost entirely superseding 
manual labour, and throwing a great number of highly-deserv¬ 
ing persons out of employment. 

“ The Pkesident hoped that no such fanciful objections would 
be allowed to stand in the way of such a great public improve¬ 
ment. 

” Mr. Crinkles hoped so too; but he feared that if the 
gentlemen of the swell mob persevered in their objection, no¬ 
thing could be done. 

“ Professor Grime suggested, that surely, in that case, Her 
Majesty’s government might be prevailed upon to take it up. 

“ Mr. Crinkles said, that if the objection were found to Ik* 
insuperable he should apply to parliament, which he thought 
could not fail to recognise the utility of the invention. 

“ The President observed, that up to this time parliament 
had certainly got on very well without it; but, as they did 
their business on a very large scale, he had no doubt they would 
gladly adopt the improvement. His only fear was that the 
machine might be worn out by constant working. 

** Mh. Coppernose called the attention of the section to a 
profxisition of great magnitude and interest, illustrated by a 
vast number of models, and stated with much clearness and 
perspicuity in a treatise entitled “ Practical Suggestions on 
the necessity of providing some harmless and wholesome re¬ 
laxation for the young noblemen of England.” His proposition 
was, that n space of ground of nut less than ten miles in length 
and four in breadth should be purchased by a new company, 
to be incorporated by Act of Parliament, and inclosed by a 
brick wall of not less than twelve feet in height. He proposed 
that it should be laid out with highway roads, turnpikes, 
bridges, miniature villages, and every object that could conduce 
to the comfort and glory of Four-in-hand Clubs, so that they 
might be fairly presumed to retjuire no drive beyond it. This 
delightful retreat would be fitted up with most commodious 
and extensive stables for the convenience of such of the no¬ 
bility and gentry as had a taste for ostlering, and with hou^s 
of entertainment furnished in the most expensive and handsome 
Atyle. It would be further provided with whole streets of 
dtor-knockers and bell-handles of extra size, so constructed 
tbit they could be eadly wrenched off at night, and regularly 
sit^wbd on again, by attendants provided for the purpose, 
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. «very day. Thera would also be gas-lamps of real glass, which 
could be broken at a comparatively sm^l expense per doiteu^ 
and a broad and handsome foot>pavement f6r gentlemen 
drive their cabriolets upon when they were humorously dis¬ 
posed—for the full enjoyment of which feat live pedestjdans 
would be procured from the workhouse at a very small charge 
per head. The place being inclosed and carefully screened 
from the intrusion of the public, there would be no objection 
to gentlemen laying aside any article of their costume that was 
considered to interfere with a pleasant frolic, or indeed to their 
walking about without any costume at all, if they liked that 
better. In short, every facility of enjoyment would be aflTorded 
that the most gentlemanly person could possibly desire. But 
as even these advantages would be incomplete, unless there were 
some means provided of enabling the nobility and gentry to 
display their prowess when they sallied forth after dinner, and 
as some inconvenience might be experienced in the event of 
their being reduced to the necessity of pummelling each otlier, 
the inventor had turned his attention to the construction of an 
entirely new police force, composed exclusively of automaton 
figures, which, with the assistance of the ingenious Signor Gag- 
liardi, of Windmill-street in the Haymarket, he bad succeeded 
in making with such nicety, that a policeman, cab-drivor, or old 
woman, made upon the principle of the models exhibited, would 
walk about until knocked down like any real man; nay, more, 
if set upon and beaten by six or eight noblemen or gentlemen, 
after it was down, the figure would utter divers groans mingled 
with entreaties for mercy : thus rendering the illusion complete, 
and the enjoyment perfect. But the invention did not stop even 
here, for station-houses would be built, containing good beds for 
noblemen and gentlemen during the night, and in the morning 
they would repair to a commodious police office where a pan¬ 
tomimic investigation would take place before automaton ma¬ 
gistrates,—quite equal to life,—who would fine them if! so many 
counters, with which they would be previously provided for 
the purpose. Thfs office would bo furnished with an inclined 
plane for the convenience of any nobleman or gentleman who 
might wish to bring in his horse as a witness, and the prisoners 
would be at perfect liberty, as they were no(v, to interrupt 
the oomplaiuant^ as much as they pleased, and to make any 
remitrks that they thought proper. Tlie charge for these 
amusemetits would amount to very little more than they al¬ 
ready eoati and the inventor submitted that the public would 
be much benefited and comforted by the proposed arrange- 

“ ‘Bltmmmk Nhno ivithed to be informed what amount of 
aUtomninn pol^^lbroe it was proposed to raise in the first 
ioetimee. * 

^ Coef><intiio$E replied, that it wn$ proposed to begin edth 
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MFen, divi$iaQs of police of a score eaoli, lettered from A to G 
inclii^ve. It was proposed that not more than half this niim-* 
her should be placed on active duty, and that the remainder 
, should be kept on shelves in the police ofiice ready to be called 
out at a moment's notice. 

** The President, awarding the utmost merit to the iogeniops 
gentleman who had originated the idea, doubted whether the 
automaton police would quite answer the purpose. He feared 
that noblemen and gentlemen would perhaps require the ex* 
citement of threshing living subjects. 

“ Mr. Coppernosb submitted, that as the usual odds in 
such cases were ten noblemen or gentlemen to one policeman or 
cab>driver, it could make very little difference in point of excite¬ 
ment whether the policeman or cab driver were a man or a block. 
The great advantage would be, that a policeman's limbs might 
be alT knocked off, and yet he would be in a condition to do 
duty next day. He might even give his evidence next morning 
with his head in his hand, and give it equally well. 

“ Professor Mdff.—W ill you allow me to ask you, sir, of 
what materials it is intended that the magistrates' heads shall be 
composed ? 

“ Mr. Coppernosb. —The magistrates will have wooden heads 
of course, and they will be made of the toughest and thickest 
materials that can possibly be obtained. 

** Professor Muff. —I am quite satisfied. This is a great in¬ 
vention. 

“ Professor Nogo. —I see but one objection to it. It appears 
to me that the magistrates ought to talk. 

“ Mr. Coppebnose no sooner heard this suggestion than he 
touched a small spring in each of the two models of magistrates 
which were placed upon the table; one of the figures immo. 
diately began to exclaim with great volubility that he was sorry 
to see gentlemen in such a situation, and the other to express 
a fear that Ahe policeman was intoxicated. 

“ The section, as with one accord, declared with a shout of 
applause that the invention was complete; aifd the President, 
much excited, retired with Mr. Coppernose to lay it before 
the council. On his return, 

“ Mr. Tickle displayed his newly-invented spectacles, which 
enaUed the wearer to discern, in very bright colours, objects at 
a great distance, and rendered him wholly blind to those im¬ 
mediately before him. It was, he said, a most valuable and 
useful invention, based strictly upon the principle of the human 

The President required some information upon this point. 
He had yet to learn thl the human eye was remarkable for the 
peculiarities of which the honourable gentleman had spoken. 

Mm Tickle was rather astonished to hear this, when the 
Prsnddent could not fail to be aware that a large number of 
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most excellent persons and great statesmen could see, wiih the 
naked eye, most marvellous horrors on West India planta¬ 
tions, wmle they could discern nothing whatever in the interioi’ 
of Manchester cotton mills. He must know, too, with what 
quickness of perception most people could discover their neigh¬ 
bour's faults, and how very blind they were to their own. If 
the president differed from the great majority of men in this 
respect, his eye was a defective one, and it was to assist his 
vision that these glasses were made. 

** Mr. Blank exhibited a model of a fashionable annual, com¬ 
posed of copper-plates, gold leaf, and silk boards, and worked 
entirely by milk and water. 

“ Mr. Prosbe, after examining the machine, declared it to be 
so ingeniously composed, that he was wholly unable to discover 
bow It went on at all. 

“ Mr. Blank. —Nobody can, and that is the beauty of it."” 

SECTION c.- ANATOMY AND MEDICINE. 

BAR-ROOM, BLACK BOY AND STOMAm-ACBF. 

PBESIDEKT—DR. SOEMDP. VICE-PRESIDEMS—MESSRS rrSSfLL AKD MOBTAIR. 

“ Dr. Grdmmidoe stated to the section a most interesting case 
of monomania, and described the course of treatment he had 
pursued with perfect success. The patient was a married lady 
in the middle rank of life, who, having seen another lady at an 
evening party in a full suit of pearls, was suddenly seized 
with a desire to possess a similar equipment, although her hus¬ 
band's finances were by no means equal to the necessary outlay. 
Finding her wish ungratified, she fell sick, and the s} mptoms 
soon became so alarming, that he (Dr. Gruminidge) was called 
in. At this period the prominent tokens of the disorder were 
sullenness, a total indisposition to perform domestic duties, 
great peevishness, and extreme langour, except when peails Mere 
mentioned, at which times the pulse quickened, the eyes grew 
brighter, the pupils dilated, and the patient, after various in¬ 
coherent exclamations, burst into a passion of tears and ex¬ 
claimed that nobbdy cared for her, and that she wished herself 
dead, Finding that the patient's appetite was affected in the 
presence of company, he began by ordering a total abstinence 
frpm all sUmulants* and forbidding any sustenance but weak 
grael; he then took twenty ounces of blood, applied a blister 
under eimh ear, one uptm the chest and another on the back; 
having dc«ie which, and administered five grains of calomel, 
be left the patient to her repose. The next day she was some¬ 
what low# decidedly better, and all appearances of irri- 
tayttoR reBtoved* The next day she improved sdll further, 
and on dm next imnhsu On the Ibnrtb there was tome appear- 
a retoiholflie old symptoms, which no sooner developed 
^igmi^ees tM be««idiidiiistm^ another dose of calomel, and 
te etriet ordmn that# unless a decidedly favourable change oe- 
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curred wilbin two hours, the patient’s bead should be immediateljr 
shaved to the very last curl. From that moment she begap to 
mend, and in less than four-and-twenty hours, was perfectly 
restored; she did not now betray the least emotion at the sight 
or mention of pearls or any other ornaments. She was cheerful 
and good-humoured, and a most beneficial change had hem 
effected in her whole temperament and condition. 

“ Mr. Pipkin (M.R.C.S.) road a short but most interesting 
communication in which be sought to prove the complete belief 
of Sir William Courtenay, otherwise Thom, recently shot at 
Canterbury, in the Homooepathic system. The section would 
bear in mind that one of the Homocepathic doctrines was, that 
infinitcssimal doses of any medicine which would occasion the 
disease under which the patient laboured, supposing him to be in 
a healthy state, would cure it. Now, it was a remarkable circum¬ 
stance—proved in tlie evidence—that the deceased Thom em¬ 
ployed a woman to follow him about all day with a pail of 
water, assuring her that one drop (a purely homooepathic re¬ 
medy, the section would observe.) placed upon his tongue, after 
death, would re'»tore him. What was the obvious inference? 
That Thom, who was marching and countermarching in osier 
beds, and other swampy places, was impressed with a presenti¬ 
ment that he should be drowned ; in which case, had his in- 
struetion’i been complied with, he could not fail to have been 
brought to life again instantly by his own presetiption. As it 
was, if this woman, or any other person, had administered an 
infinitessimal dose of lead and gunpowder immediately aftei he 
fell, he would have recovered forthwith. But unhappily the 
woman concerned did not possess the power of reasoning 
by analogy, or carrying out a principle, and thus the unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman bad been sacrifieed to the ignorance of the 
peasantry. 


SSCTIOM n. STATISTICS. 

Ot;T*aOtlSX. black boy and srOMACH-AiCaSE. 

BSEBIDEMT—Xa. SLCO. V1C£‘PS.KS1DENT8-«XES8RS. NOAKES AND STYLES- 

** Mr* KwAKunp^ted the result of some most ingenious sta¬ 
tistical inquiries native to the difibrence between the value of 
the qualification of several members of Parliament as published 
to the World, and its real nature and amount. After reminding 
the section that every member of Parliament for a town or bo¬ 
rough was supposed to possess a clear freehold estate of three 
hundred pounos per annum, the honourable gentleman excited 
OToat amusement and laughter by stating the exact amount of 
frei^ld property possess^ by a column of legislators, in whioh 
he had Iflichided himselfl It appeared fbom this table that the 
amoiaiit of HWijh income possesi^ by «w;h was 0 pounds;* 0 shil-* 
lings, and 0 pence, yielding an average of the same. (Great 
vos», Ttw » 
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Imiflfhter.) It w«8 pretty kwpwn th«t there veBeacJiiH^ja^nio- 
datiog gentlemen in the nabit of furnishing new members with 
temporary quali6cations, to the ownership of which they »ware 
solemnly—of course as a mere matter of form» He argued frcuu 
these data that it was wholly unnecessary for members of JPar- 
liament to possess any property at alb especially as when they 
had none the public could get them so much cheaper. 

SUPPX.BafBNTART SECTION, E. VMBUOOLOGY AND DITCUWATEBISICS. 

PEESIPENT—MR. OKPB. VICE-PRESIDENTS, MESSRS. DPI L AND DVKMr. 

** A paper was read by the secretary descriptive of a bay pony 
with one eye, which had been seen by the author standing in a 
butcher's cart at the comer of Newgate Market. The comm#!-, 
nication described the author of the paper as having, in the pro^ 
secution of a mercantile pursuit, betaken himself one Saturday 
morning last summer from Somers Town to Cheapside; in the 
course of which expedition he had beheld the extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance above de‘*cribed. The pony bad one distinct eye, and 
It had been pointed out to him by his friend Captain Blunder- 
bore, of the Horse Marines, who assjpted the author in bis 
seatch, that whenever he winked this eye he whisked his tail, 
(possibly to drive the flies off,) but that he always winked and 
whisked at the same time. The animal was lean, spavined, and 
tottering; and the author proposed to constitute it of the family 
of FitJordpgsmeataurhuB. It certainly did occur to him that 
there was no case on record of a pony with one clearly-defined 
and distinct organ of vision, winking and whisking at the same 
moment. 

“ Mr. Q. J. Snuffletoffle had heard of a pony winking his 
eye, and likewise of a pony whisking his tail, but whether they 
were two ponies or the same pony he could not undertake posi¬ 
tively to say. At all events he was acquainted with no authen¬ 
ticated instance of a simultaneous winking and whisking, and he 
really could not but doubt the existence of such a marvellous 
pony in opposition to all those natural laws by which ponies 
were governed- Referring, however, to the mere question of 
his one organ of vision, might he suggest the||i)ossibility of thif 
pony having ^jeep literally half asleep at thp^me he was seao^ 
«nd h»vi»g closed only one eye ? 

^ ^^Thc pRESmjttKT ooserved, that whether the pony was half 
asleep fast aueep, there could be no doubt that the asso- 
wide awake, and therefore that they had better get 
the pt2si]|^ and go to dinner. He had certainly nevar 
seen anytlnog^palpfous to this pony; but he was not prepared 
to dodbt ita many queerer ponies in 

his dm#, thqajp lie did not pretend tp have seen any more re- 
* dopkejrs than the other gfatlemen around him. 
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** JoBw Ketch was then calledl tipon to ejcbibit the 

skuU df the Ihie Mr. Greenacre, which he jproduced from A blue 
remarking, on being invited to make any observations that 
<^HIrred to him, ‘ that he'd pound it as that *ere 'speolable iftc- 
tiOft had never seed a more gamerer cove nor he vos.' 

** A most animated discussion upon this interesting relic en*^^ 
sued; and, Some difference of opinion arising respecting the 
real character of the deceased gentlenfkn, Mr. Blubb delivered 
a lecture upon the cranium before hinv clearly showing that 
Mr. Greenacre possessed the organ of destructiveness to a most 
unusual extent, with a«most remarkable developeraent of the 
organ of carveativeness. Sir Hookham Snivey was proceeding 
to combat this opinion, when Professor Ketch suddenly inter¬ 
rupted the proceedings by exclaiming, with great excitement of 
manner, “ Walker!” 

“ The President begged to c|ll the learned gentleman to 
order. 

** pROfBssoti Ketch. ‘ Order be blowed! you *ve got the 
wrong'un, I tell you. It ain’t no 'ed at all; it’s a coker-nut 
as my brother-in-law has been acarvin’ to hornament his new 
baked Wur^tall wots afpomin down here vile the ’socistion's in 
theftown. Hand over, vill you ?’ 

•* With these words Professor Ketch hastily repossessed 
himself of the cocoa-nut, and drew forth the skull, in mistake for 
which he had exhibited it. A most interesting conversation 
ensued; but as there appeared some doubt ultimately whetheT 
the skull was Mr. Greenacre’s, or a hospital patient’s, or a pau¬ 
per's, or a man’s, or a woman’s, or a monkey’s, no particular 
result was attained.” 

“ I cannot,” says our talented correspondent in conclusion, 
“ I cannot close my account of these gigantic researches and 
Sttblfme and noble triumphs, without repeating a bon mot of 
Professor Woodensconce’s, which shows how the greatest minds 
may occasionally unbend, when truth can be presented to listen¬ 
ing ears, clothed in an attractive and playful form 1 was 
stttinditig by, when, after a week of feasting and feeding, that 
learned gentleman, accompanied by the whole body of wonder¬ 
ful men, entered the hall yesterday, where a surnfftaous dinner 
was prepared; where the richest wines sparkled on the board, 
and fat bucks—propitiatory sacridees to learning—seht forth 
their savoury odours. * Ah!’ said Professor Woodensconce, 
libbing hia hands, ‘this is what we meet for; this is what 
ftiapirtti us t this is what keeps us together, and beckons ua 
dhWimd; this is the spreofi of science, and a glorious spread 











(nsdWi and th? <#nBr itWManitJ^Mi <?£ sWt . 
i^irki»n epksure.jif he‘ like, |tn4 i4e*«««ic 

baft lbue>^ l)ehe]d tO«e Si^k!S|^teiii<M»if1Bag^k»a^ 

Rwite de, GABdale." For myself, I cafisfiet :e}tb|etber ijnteiiif ; 

In sclassing such; establishments, I? 
bj^ five elements; to wit, conimry, expenM,iiervice, 
npmna^eBt! , in cookery tne.Rocner is tiik(!i)iaHl)ed.- Inmcit of 
wriitajwiny elements it is infortmi^lO ^imeime w 

i^thout going itito Iabaridua .eompailiftonst.1 
id(aire ^at I gis'e a prefereni% to that restaurant ov^r whose entrsHBfee 
f,me.<*b8eribed‘these rootmmental wwdsopAtt Grand Vatel,,; *'i^be 
, J^bflr may be patronieed on special n(^slenft|^tlia'|SriiS 9 |(t^ ¥ii^ 
^ pr^er, as a r^ular daily diping house. Thn formw i#lbc ^<dian- 
of your gourmet; the-latter bis Ghambi^li* 

. Wiw de Papris stands on tbe Italian Bonkvmnd. 'Ite anmns 
lihim^lpSsdotts, with ceilings of most aristocratic lofUness ;,ita;foni£< 
:|»wft Is rim 5 its table-linen is of snowy whiteness; its ftsjMr is p»- 
,liiied into 'mirrors ; its gar^ons bavei. clear complexioni^ and,rito 
/dbune-db-COmptoir looks mellow, at if yum batbedin cream.v Jilmsnl 
nnigssiideman should enter those elegant rooms .unless lately |toiir»,g 
bMli« and in genteel vestments. He will see a company anound Idm 
0£ fasbidnaUe ladies and gentlen|Hni<.. Such is ,tb« pflime dfSt^X!^ 
dp Paris. It is one splmre ffor the first bringbg out of 
:|i^hiKHi» Gotmts, .marmaises*, imd Duefc^ dre««dtfior the. epima, like 
theCafiS deFiuris. It jt, howdveg, in tike nuilst n^ nobe 
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^wNfPi*iMw kiddi^* afltlw owe aU » ft-eedfitia^'in tbte otlsiaiHmE 
iTTIw' aerriw' m. Gi ijifnon's is ejttrt&maly slow,-i*a fetome In 
ili^Wl^tnMiroaiiiiatiejto the jjtentility df the Roeber^ Gf its cook^^y, 
J jSlIWinirkTr ^ that the entries we too hi^ly Mssoned for wij' 

ibMiWSi( entremets sinA koen d'amres are oncKCeptionable. I ctsft*' 
lhas finbkly» bow^ever, tbat I am not partial to Grignoti's. 
nanWAimes been ■ diacomposed by unpardonable anomalies. Hock- 
^j^mer has lieen Mitroddcad ndtliout the properly-coloured glasses; 
bod it ltolvi^ been dwmed fit to repeat a dinnw tl^e, rfnce niy 
^,e!d^iik4evol&Ule w*a served up in a silver imitation, instead ctf tte 
fsn^itaUb sAei/ firtoan the sea. . . 

'<The jfVois Frires Pro/eenpiux is situated in the northern extremity 
cd^the Pidiiis Royid. You'enter betwemi two statues, wheret^ one is 
homing ber-KnWema. The retoras are no£ very spacious, though 
they are adorned with nunteroos arched mirrors, between which are 
x^reshing pictures'of landscape^ You may dine there, looking out 
Viwto thb gardens upon^nM of tihe gayest summer scenes in EuroTO. 
^bi^mnetw is suspendikl near the door, whereby those seireitive in 
digestion may regulate their diet with reference to any ineh^ted 
cbmge of weather. The flame»da-comptoir is to be looked at 
as an image of Madetnoiselle Mars; moreover, she willimwe 
.good things in one half hour than any other darae-du-comptoir. ebn 
ii bay in two. Old gentlemen of wit, in the intervals oi thmr owivea, 
nm h^py to leave their seats, and exchange merry sallies vrith kw. 
Many dislike the Trois Frires, on account of its tables being,ewa* 
(tinnousthey should be isolated^ Its carte also is in the wamB- of 
^ nJaige 'alwet^ instead of a conveniently bound v^n^. 

Th irst time I enter^ the reatanrant, I beheld there dining 
%cioi^ dW gentlemwB, -whom the summer betbre I had known at ^e 
' i^ngs of Badc^ aa an aceofoplSshed epicure. I sat down wtvtwiie 
j iiia. % with mndi eonfidbioe. Yon fmy pretty smartly m ykar 
ifbookei^ at the Twba litres ji*-b.ut sttcA'twkery 1( , ■ 

it t'dWfcgyJj ,4a b»t a fistv steps foom the Trois Frei^ CHd VerywM 
Strong %o atreno w«ii^ restaunUour j he now rests in one of the Pan- 
^bpUin esmetarias; 'The man who served ao itnany banqu^s in hw day 
lilaa. at 'W beoMHo'a banqnit Mo«eplcu*e bv^f visits Paris witnont 
■i^plbci^ bp amaranth upon his tombi There ymi may read— * ■ 

;C^d.ai:Park'?lst . 

^ to tbllltofal Mta. 

d’^’btbdier and "aii^re'ftfw^^ 
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twenty;iiB*n€lftse ttiirro^ safely bfe’|>iPonbnA^ It iSsi w 

restaurants fbr more than what Veron^s fine salon is tn^'liafifsV its 
fiobf ^8 of purer marble j its chaWfieliera are ^ptore 'go)r|;etnia^^» 
mhrors'are larger and mobe numerous j its j^ilding is biimr»" ,r^ 
mid its arabesques are more lovely. Entering it for the first riini4 
when illuminated/1 doubt not that you will pause, in,d'anrti:«f rapfemf 
and astonishment. No palace from the lamp of Aladdin cduid^fire 
arisen to your fancy, in the splendour and daaaling brillMnioy'!of 
this fifty times reflected scene. The apartment will accmnnwwl^ 
eighty epicures. The plate is in excellent order, and the cartb'is 
not only bound into a handsome volume, but also fortified widi 
brass, like those old tomes which are reputed to contain the rarest 
treasures of human thought. The two dames-dn-comptoir arO mig- 
nificently apparelled, thus harmonizing with the gorgcOOehess 
around them. They possess not the quick wit of the ladyat the 
Trois Preres; indeed they have not the like foils to keep it active 
and elastic. Very’s is said to be degenerating, and a prevailing idea 
is now embodied in the following formula;—‘'the English have 
ej90t/ed Very's." 

i Vefour's is next door to Very’s. Strange proximity I—distracdhg 
with doubt the unaccustomed. The window at Vefour’s, so sur¬ 
passingly rich in game and fruits, often wins away from Very’s, 
Its Vooms, though smaller, are gilded and painted into like' dazzling 
and fanciful brilliancy. 

An Bocber de Cancale! The rock which gives the finest oystm^ 
tt> Europe gives its name to this restaurant. It is situated rather 
obscurely, at the meeting of the Rue Mandar with dmt of Montofw 
goeil. There is nothing pleasing about its exterior. Enterii^ a 
sort of anteroom, about nhich are fancifully arranged fruits‘attd 
game, a lady at the counter salutes you. There is nothing' h^ 
like the Vefour and Very splendour you have }mst left Attne 
Rocher is good cooking; at the Rocher there is no magnificqpt^. 
Prom that anteroom you pass up winding stairs, meeting here and 
thei^ a mirror, and everywhere narrow avenues leading into private 
dining apartment^ There is ever, something of myste^* to mefe 
those narrow avenues; they seem redolent of intrigue. . WiN 
there no other history of human nature than what those Walls ipfgj^ 
write, a very significant and comprehensive volume wouljd^.Uie 


The Rocher generally entertains privbfo 
it'hgsfrfteen camnets. Somewill obtain four^ 
rejare for' twenty and thirty ^peVscns. ■’ , 

:''|?ltey.e«tch'ybtfr eU^tesf.iyhfSp^ 
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Pucing tbe ia}»ml8> strive to fathom the depths of its mul* 
tKOirioos cartOi 1 have one, at this moment, bcfhre me* As a cu- 
, would you like to contemplate its contents? As the pre- 

' liminary question of the gar^on relates to wine, turn to the last page 
of the carte and make your choice among ihirty-seven red, thirty-one 
white, and twelve foreign wines. Of soups, there are thirty..fottr 
diflerent kinds, 't'his is enormous; but look at the piscatory co¬ 
lumn. Behold one hundred and twelve different modes of serving up 
twenty or thirty kinds of fish! The Gerjnan notion of Shakspeare’s 
many-sidedness, is totally lost in this amplitude of a French cook's 
idea of the many-sidedness of an epicure’s piscatory palate. But 
look at the beef column,—/Air/«-recew modes of cooking ox and cow, 
whereof nineteen axe beef-steaks d la this, or d la that. Neverthe¬ 
less the offspring beats the parent out and out, for lo' 
modes of serving up veal! Your fowl, however, though consider¬ 
ably smaller, beats them all, since of fowl, the Rocher professes 
seventy-two different styles in the cooking. Of game, it likewise 
has fifty ; and this, moreover, is quite indepenclent of fowl and game 
rdtie, whereof are thirty-five additional forms. " Strange multitude 
of combinations this," you exclaim, and when I tell you that one style 
of serving up a chicken's leg is called d h, dtaSle, you may also 
exclaim tnat ingenuity is devoutly put to it, fur their designations. 
Moreover, here is mutton in thirty-six forms; and its offspring, 
lamb, in twelve. Thus far, I have spoken only of the vnir6e<t. Be¬ 
hold the eniremeti. Fii'ty-six fornis of vegetable,—twenty of eggs, 
—ten of coquillages,—fourteen of salads,—and forty-three of en¬ 
tremets sweet, 'riiere are also of hors d'a*uvres forty-four kinds. 
Your dessert may be selected from forty-two different delicacies, 
and the dinner may be concluded by tasting one among thirty kinds 
of liqueur. Here is some breadth and expansiveness of invention, 
with minutest ingenuity. The combinations which, in so few mo¬ 
ments, I have enumerated, are results of many thoughtful years, 
many thousand experiments, and many disappointing efforts. A 
first rate French dish m.'»y not, like a first rate inspiration of poetry, 
music, or painting, be gleamed forth in a sudden instant. Time and 
toil are indispensable, and 1 never look upon Sole en matehtte Nor- 
mandCf without refiecting tliat, if such dish were at once to be 
cdiditerated from the memory of cooks, and the ^Imanach des Gour¬ 
mands, perhaps an age might pass away before, in all its present 

perfection, it could be re-created.t 

• r *■ * * 

I know im better resting-place, after our long walks among the 
, Farisiim Bating Houses, than a scat at table No. 6, in the Grand 
Vatel. 'Mv reader must certainly have heard of Vatel,—Vatel the 
cook, the Artist—the greal Vatel j«—how be was engaged to prepare 
tt 4inner for the royal fl^te at Chantilly; how the sea-fish (tmr^e) 
bad net Arrived at 6 o'clock a. m., and how for that reason, retiring 
to hil diamber, he stabbed himself to the heart, preferring j^eath to 

1 M. Henrion de Fensey, late President of the Court of Cassation, wrote thus to 
^ MM. U Pleee, Chaptal, and B«rthol!et‘ I regiu-d the discovery of a dish as a 
fkr^re interesting event tlian the discovery of a star; for we have always stars 
wnragb, hut we can. never have too many dishes, and I shah not regard the 
leieaees aftsufBeiently bon^tredy er adequately sepresented amongst us, until I see 
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even the possibility of disappointing a royal palate. The account 
may be read in J^ladame de Sevigne's letter of April 24th, 1671, 
whm*in the writer, not without some pathos, thus conjectures; 

* Soiigez quc la marc% cst peut-etre arnvee comme il expiroit.'* 
Fitly was this restaurant consecrated to his memory. ^Au Grand 
Vatel/ The words have to me a monumental and a melancholy in¬ 
terest, and ‘'eldoni do 1 pass beneath them without half-denouncing 
the mane whose tardy arrival brought that martyr to a suicid^ 
eiul. 

You approach the re'.taurant, beneath those words, through a 
nanow staircase. Opening the door, ard returning the recognition 
of a dume-dii-comptoir on )our left, walk at once round to No 6. 
It is a little table for a party of tno, behind which rises an immense 
mirror, from whose point you get a \try complete visual range 
of the entile company. On your right hand is a table for six, and 
on )our left another for four. The large apartment will easily ac¬ 
commodate one hundred and fifty persons. Tlieie are, moreover, 
private cabinets, where you may retire with your friends and wheie 
the service is similar to that of the grand hall, except that therein 
enter no bottles of wine. 

• Madame De S( vigne has demoted two letters to the< haracter and death of this 
renowned culinaiy Artist Slie speaks of him as of one fat to adininistei a gmern- 
meru;— cet homine d une cajaaitf distiiigoee de tons les autres, dont la bimiu tt te 
^toittapdfiledeioiitcnii tout le soiii d’uniitat,«et hominei/ae jt fon/iutsiot*, -* plum¬ 
ing herself thus upon his aiquaimaiHe. llis tuelaiu hols tare seeim. for a time to 
h.iie eiilirelj alisoiheU her thought ( oiuludin^ one of tin letteis. slie sa^s, M. 
Do Menars is ahoiitto uiairt M.uii iiioiselle de la (>i inge >eu\iiie, hut 1 knou nut 
how 1 hd\e eouiage to talk to uui ahoiit im out* hut Vatel ’ It stems there »ete 
many presentiments or ratliei pie-eiems, ii huh fuiehoded lus totumg destiny. 
Oil the eieiiiiig hefoie the fatal hiidai, tiieie iias ,i Ifouil ‘•nripet, and at seieral 
tables ihe»(i«s/ was latking. Vatel was exteidingl) tniuhled, and many tunes wa* 
heard toe\tlaini in hitteiness, ‘ I am lost i have lost iu\ hoiioui ‘ je suis p< rdu 
d'honiieui , \oiu un afTiont ijiit )e ne suiijuuuru pas.’ 'J’o Gouiville he said, 
‘ iiTj hiaiii reels,’— ‘ la ttte me touine,* iniploiitig his aid in giving oiders Oour- 
ville, like ■inothei ( nio, often repented (Oieoliiig woids, hut the memory of the 
r6ft qni aiott 7rmnqtie, was eiei Mii.iinng One of the Ho\al I’niues M«>ted the 
disioiisolate took 111 his thanilei, ttiliiighiin tl at nothing <i ulti have been finer 
th.m the umjM'roi the King. ‘ Monstigneui,’ i» plud V’atel, ‘ \otie hontt ni’atfu ve , 
je sdis tjue lo rbti « tuanqui a dtiiic tables * ‘ Point du tout,’ answeitd the Piinte, 

* ne vous f.tehe'/ poml tout vsi hien ’ 

At four of the tlotk, iiii Fnd it morning, Apul the 24th, Ifi7K Vatel anise. All 
retted in shu’p hut a solitai) puiv(\oi, who was bringing in two loads of mmie. 
‘Is that al!‘ost te Ja tout ■'* asktd Vatel quitkly. ‘ (lui, Monsieur.* Vatel 
had sent to r\ei\ poit in the kingdom. Vattl waittd long, hut no mote marie ar- 
iived ‘ Sa t» te s ethaiifloit.’ II* sought *uit (rouivillo. and suid to hint, ^ I wiH not 
survive f/us dograte.’ bourvillt diihumsly sniiitd. Instnith Vattl lushed to his 
chamtier , placed his swonl against the door, passtd it tow aids his heart, made two 
efforts in vtun, a thud was fatal, and he fell dead. In toe mean tune, the marie 
ariived from all ijuarters. They souehi Vatel to take charge of it, went to his 
ihaiuhor, burst ojien the dooi, and found him bathed m blood,. ‘ M. le Pimce fut 
au deSespoir. Al. le Due fikuta for it was upon Vattl th it depended his n wly- 
proposed. jaiiiit into Burgundjr. The Piinee, with mmli feeling, (f*>rt tnstenu iit,) 
aiinount^ hts detith to the king. ‘ On dit qiie e ^toit u forte d'avoir de I'hmtHrrtt 
d manure , on le hniti futl , ou Iona et hi. mu sun lotunge The gnet ol the 
Cotiit foi Vatel was temporal) as u was violent, and from Mad De ftf'vigu^, one 
leal us With sad astomsi inefit, tliat, us it nothing had happened, the tclo went mer- 
niyonwaid to its close. Who tould have untuqiated siith rpiuk foi^tfulness of 
the f^reat Artist, and martvr to his fame a ia manihe, as that levealed in the foi* 
Wwiiig nairation ‘ On ^!nA trifs-kten, on fit collation, on suupa, on se prOnieha, 
On joua, on ffit d la chasse; tout ^toit parfumd do jonquiUeS) tout ^tott enchanU. 
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the hour of five has not arrived, very few dinners have made 
their appearance. Here and there a chair may be seen leaning 
against a table, to indicate that such places have been reserved. Six 
or seven gar^'ons, in clean white aprons and polished hair, look 
silently out at the crowds in the garden, or whisper something 
among themselves. Here, as in all the restaurants, stands a middle- 
aged gentleman by the side of the comptoir ; his complexion is a 
little florid ; hia hair is brushed up with careful jirecision ; his white 
cravat is painfully high ; his dress-coat is of deep snuff colour ; his 
stomach is advancing into embonpoint, and his polished boots are 
strapped. You might perhaps take him for a visiter, were it not for 
that official napkin thrust under his It ft arm. lie is the proprittor 
of the establishment, its Araphytrion, and is theie stationed to look 
at gari^ons, and see that all proceeds well. 

Suspending y<nir hat and Kurtoul from loops behind, you take a 
seat, and the garc^'on depositing by the side of your plate,—whereon 
rest the usual napkin and large roll of bread,—a knife, fork, and 
spoon, presents you the carte, and at once puts the question, “Quel 
vin dcsirez vou.s Monsieur?” Looking through that part of the 
carte, which contains at least forty-eight differtmt kinds of w'ine, you 
resolve, (as the dinner is to be an ordinary one ) on JMacon. The 
Macon of the (trand Vatel is altogether tlie finest I have tasted in 
Paris. It is, howe^er, much insjn’rited by an intermingling of eau- 
de-seltz, a bottle of which y» u likewi^e order. 

Each individual has ccitain jirediiections and associations, which 
render one st\U' of dinner nioie dtar ti» hito than any other. That 
all pc'i'sonH should be similarly luipn'ssod by the same mcall^is as 
absurd as that all persons should he similai l\ impressed by the same 
.style in jmetry, music, or painting, 1 almost fear that my reader,— 
wiioin I now most respectfully invite to dine with me on the opposite 
side of the table,—m.i\ neither apjnove my choice of dishes nor the 
order of their succession. And yet 1 trust he will rub his hands in 
assent when 1 call first for a dozen of (Janeale oysters. “Garmon, 
uiie douzaiiie.' 'riiey immediately enter, heaped up in their natural 
shells upon a large plate, in company with a lemon. The Cancale 
oysters nave often an unpleasant taste of copper; but, imjiregnated 
with that lemon jtiice, they constitute a very excellent hors d'u'uvre. 

Soup after oysters is exactly cummc-il-iout, and suppose we try it 
now. 'I'here are eighteen different kinds of soup in the carte of 
the Grand N^atel. Aly rcailer may select that which best plciises 
him. 1 venture to suggest ('red (lujr erouiofis. It is a soup delicious 
in itself, and i.s rendered more delicious by its relation to the pre¬ 
ceding dish. Those ousters seem to have prepared the palate for 
that soup. To .speak figuratively, the oysters liave }ilaiited the ele¬ 
ments of the soup's success. I may here say that, unless eogiiizant of 
your dishes, you are not always safe in making choice. Experi¬ 
menting upon that vast mysterious carte before yon, like all experL 
menting, is cxjicnsive and dangerous. It is not every ColuiijbuB 
that, discovering a new world, thereby eoiitributos to his owm worldly 
happiness. Hoping to make some valuable discoveries, I once aban¬ 
doned my u.sual soups, and culled for riz d ia Turque. The name 
looked relishabic enough; but the dish, the soup itself!—surely 
neither Turk nor Christian could possibly have relished ihai. 

Soup completed, the palate instinctively longs for fish. The carte 
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of the Grand Vatel reveals to you seventy-six different forms of 
cooking fish. Very's having nmety-one, of course surpasses it; 
but it beats Vefour's by twenty-four. I doubt not that dining 
at Havre, you pronounced fried sole the most delicious piscatory 
dish that ever had been served before you. At the Grand Vatel, 
however, do not, do not fling yourself away on fried sole; call at 
once for Turhol d la creme. It is a combination mild as moon¬ 
beams, and can only be fitly spoken of in poetry. 1 think you 
may not find its name down in the carte. To say truth, the cartes 
of the Rocher and the Grand Vatel do not disclose their best trea¬ 
sures. As Raphael doubtless had .sublimcr visions in his secret 
soul than ever he revealed on canvass, so the secret repertory of 
a first-rate French cuisine possesses dishes altogether superior to 
those enumerated in its carte. The turbot, as it is an gratia, requires 
the cook’s ingenuity for some twenty or twenty-five minutes. During 
that time the company hae begun to thicken. 

One great beauty in the company of the Grand Vatel is this ; that 
it is not only Buropean but Oontinental. I have become familiar 
with several persons who frequent it. One ancient gentleman inte¬ 
rests me exceedingly. He w-ears the red ribbon, and, on entering, 
salutes not only the Araphytrion and the dame-du-comptoir, but 
likewise his garcon. When seated, he slowly unfolds bis napkin, 
and passes it twice or thrice over his plate; then taking his glass, he 
deliberately rubs that, holding it finally up to the light to see if it 
be clean; then his knife, fork, and spoon undergo the same cleansing 
process ; and then he tucks one corner of his napkin into the bosom 
of hil^buttoned coat. By this time the garij-on, who perfectly com¬ 
prehends his palate, has placed before him wine and soup. His sub¬ 
sequent dishes are always ordered without visible reference to the 
carte. He knows that carte by heart. This gentleman is a retired 
tradesman of moderate income ; he patronizes the Grand Vatel and 
the Theatre Fran^ais; he is a frequenter of both. At a little dis¬ 
tance from him stands another table, whereat are a Frenchman, his 
wife, and three children. Farther on, beiiold tw’o petiis maitres in 
long black curls, with champaigne ice-stricken before them. Still 
farther on, a gentleman pours out Beaune to one, who should be his 
wife; and now arrive deputies, and proprietors, and gentlemen of 
fashion, and ladies, and young people, and old people, and Germans, 
and Italians; throngs promiscuous, differing in ten thousand points, 
and resembling in two;—they are all hungry, and they are ail con¬ 
versational. 

If the English have no restaurants, neither have they the anti-do¬ 
mestic state of feeling and habits which the existence of such esta- 
bliafamerits implies. Those persons who deem the liearth of home 
one richest nursery of private virtues, and in their developeraent of 
public virtues also, w ill pronounce them in this respect far better off 
than the French. Whatever moralists and John Bull may. think of 
this ieatiiray no Ftmchmm could possibly for a moment think of 
making an exchange. To him, such publicity of life is indispensable 
to its aijoylnaenb He must take his dinner in public, and his coffee 
in public; he must read his newspaper in public, and promenade 
each day in the public places of bis metropolis. The wish 
eifili impiantn! in him when a child, and has become a patt of his 
Character in after life* If its gratification be hostile to the bi^ and 
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growth of many substantial household virtues, it tends at least to 
make a frank, a graceful, a conversational, and an accomplished 
people. He pronounces the gratification of an opposite wish selfish^ 
unsocial, aristocratical, exclusive, and prejudice-begetting. There 
might perhaps be an intermediate course, capable of gathering to 
itself the best features of either extreme, and whose pursuit would 
be attended by a preferable state of private and public society. Such 
course a young and flexible nation might enter upon. The social 
system of France is in harmony with her past habitudes, her other 
national features, and her existing institutions. No American in his 
senses can at present wish to see the English social system intro¬ 
duced in his country, as no man could possibly desire to see this 
French social system transported across the channel. 

The healthy developernents of a people, like those of an individual, 
are always natural, and generally harmonious. That one nation may 
avail itself of certain institutions in another, to develope (not thwart 
or change the radical character of) itself, is reasonable enough. 
IMore than this would be unsaiutary and ridiculous, to say nothing 
of its unpatriotic character. 

This Turbot d la cr^me, which the garfon has now brought in, 
you, after a short time, pronounce an airy and a graceful combina¬ 
tion,—a very Taglioni of piscatory dishes. Words cannot well ex¬ 
press its sportive tielicacy. Perhaps it is one of the gayest achieve¬ 
ments of the French culinary art. It is to other dishes what 
“ I^a Gazza Ladra” is to operas, or the arabesc|uc of the Alhambra 
to architecture. It is only well composed at the Rocher and the 
Grand Vatel. Grignon prepares it wretchedly ; and one gar\'on at 
Very's, when the dish was ordered, actually did not know what it 
was ! Englishmen and Americans have been known to inhabit Paris 
weeks, nay months, without having tasted it. Such are among the 
consequences of going exclusively toKnglishized French restaurants, 
I think you may frccpiently be made very cheerful by the sport¬ 
iveness of thi.s marvellous dish. I have a friend who, in some mo¬ 
ments of despondency, has half resolved to starve himself down into 
the merest sketch or skeleton of a nian, and then forthwith to volume 
and body forth his bones upon Turbot d la crhnr alone. A psycho¬ 
logical experiment this, which, I doubt not, might lead to some very 
curious, and perhaps very useful truths. • 

After Turbot, order a beefsteak a la Anglaise. Order it, merely 
to assure yourself that the French cannot cook a beefsteak. Eng¬ 
land is the only country for that simply flavorous dish; and in Eng¬ 
land, mine host John Jennings of the “ Lion,” at Canterbury. is much 
to be recommended. His hot steaks exhale an indescribable aroma. 
The beefsteaks of France are unworthy of the name. The dish is 
too simple for French ingenuity. It is only in intricate combina¬ 
tions that French cooks succeed. However chaste and classically 
simple may be their standard literature, their cookery is quite the 
reverse. A man of one idea is not more .detestable to you than is a 
dish of one idea to a Frenchman's palate. 

While you are waiting for asperges aujr petits pots, that is, for an 
entremets of asparagus with peas, the gar^'on deposits before you a 
silver case of toothpicks. “ What do you think of French vege¬ 
tables?” asked I of a travelled American, “ Excellent, very excel¬ 
lent,” was his reply. “ What do you think of French vegeta- 
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blcs ?” asked I of another travelled American* " Damnable, dam*- 
nable!" replied he. The fact is, the French serve up the wwst 
and the best vegetables that grow. The dish just ortwred has- an 
amiable mirthful taste ; but as for asparagus or peas, their charac¬ 
teristics are quite swallowed up and lost among the numerous ideas 
intermingled with them. 

Ask now for an entree of patisserie,—a voUau-vent d la. Jinancierif, 
for instance. It is a gentle delicacy, in the midst whereof you dis¬ 
cover a cockril'scomb. , The word voLau-vcnt typifies it exactly. It 
seemsfying to the wind, so mild and featber-Hke is its course to its 
destination. We may now go on, if we please, calling for any score 
of additional dishes. So Frenchly cooked have been those already 
enjoyed, that we are unburdened as before commencing. Herein is 
one beauty of a French meal. You are not sluggish after it, and have 
, none of that old, transatlantic, bloated, blowzy, after-dinner sensa¬ 
tion. . You are conversational, nay, rather amiable; and, if an ene¬ 
my in the world have a favour to request, now is his moment to pre¬ 
sent himself. Happy influences these, and haply to be remember¬ 
ed when all other influences of foreign travel have passed away ! 

French cookery addresses much the palate, but still more the sto¬ 
mach and constitution, and through them the entire man. When a 
scholar at Hofwyl is fretful or jjeevish, Fellenburg does not give 
him a chastisement, he gives him a warm bath. Fellenburg wisely 
knows what moral ameliorations such physical agent can bring about. 
Diet is a tremendous agent for spiritual ends. I like to fancy soci¬ 
ety, moral, intellectual, and political, under the old image of a ship; 
at whose helm, however, 1 seem to see a lat man in white apron, 
and white-tasseled cap, with laille in hand. 

The merely physical ends of eatirig are threefold. There is the 
simple and exclusive end of gratifying those few square inches of 
gustative superficies denominated the Palate. This is a narrow, 
base, and sensual end, proposed to themselves by gluttons alone. 
There is then the end of not only gratifying tlie palate, but, likewise 
pleasing the stomach ; and thus for a time diffusing thremghout 
the frame much balmy and aromatic enjoyment. This end is cer¬ 
tainly higher than the first-named, and lies within the daily endea¬ 
vour of ail gmrmands. But now we come to the third and noblest 
end proposed to himself by none save your accomplished and philo¬ 
sophical epicure. This end has three constituent parts, whereof 
each harmonizes with the other: — the securing for your pai:Ue its 
largest possible quantity of present gratification, for your stomach 
and general frame the greatest amount of present enjoyntent, and 
for your constitution the best materials of its permanent strength and 
activity. To accomplish this triply-divided and most comprehensive 
end is labour of deepest difficulty, Not only must good digestion 
wait on appetite, but health on both. What pleases the palate may 
much ofltend the stomach, or the constitution ; and what benefits 

conadtution may not Ijg most relish^ by the palate, or even the 
stomach, labour, thojjtgh difficult, is not impossible; and when 
achieved, like, all difficult labours on this earth, bears the finest fruits. 
In suc^ssful purspit of this, as of a more spiritual aim, each one 
he bis own teacher and his own guide. The means whidh 
one man Rtay curse his neighbour. Hence appears the daring 
quackery of those lecture-books which prescribe the same dietetic 
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system for all mankind;—lengthening or shortening all mortal pa- 
iStes and stomachs to their one Procrustean bed! Strangely pre¬ 
suming lectures ! striving to teach the unteachable. Let him who 
would not shorten his days, or, to sf)eak more properly, diminish the 
number of his earthly meals, beware of them. 

The French have good cooking, and they know little or nothing 
about dyspepsia. Moreover, from the highest to the lowest, they 
take their meals very slowly. 

An omelette souffle may well precede your dessert. An omelette 
♦blown up!' — a type this of the vapoury.lightness in all French 
dishes. To the eye it presents an ample exterior. It is, however, 
but a zephyr; and with ease may be compressed into a maiden’s 
thimble. You pronounce it stuff unstibstantial as infants’ dreams. 
But nothing can be more delicate. The delicacy, half-musical, of 
nightingales' tongues served up at the banquet of a Homan epicure, 
might perhaps be compared with it. 

For the dessert you have a cfmice among thirty-nine articles. This 
is sufficiently bewildering. Take a meringue d la creme. It will 
prepare your palate for the ft>rth-coining coffee. This beverage, 
however, is usually sipped at some cafe. The Moka of the Grand 
Vatel is excellent. Before introducing it, the gar^’on deposits before 

} rou the bowls nerfumid water. After coffee imitate the French 
ady opposite, anasAvallow a little glass of liqueur. You may, how¬ 
ever, not care to disturb the agreeiddc imjwession wrought through 
French coffee by taking anything subsequent thereunto. Indeed dif¬ 
ficulties and doubts frequently arise in determining upon the true 
pausing point in the courses of a Pi^risian dinner. I should not be 
surprisjed were you to stf>p at once with turhof d la creme, resolved 
to run no risk of annihilating, <jr in any maimer of confusing the 
oue-ness and tranquil delicacy of its impre.ssion. Whoever has 
seen Macbeth last embodied by Kemble, and other mighty spirits 
now passed away for ever, and who h.as resolved not to have 
the memory thereof marred by witnessing another representation, 
will, I trust, appreciate this anxiety of an epicure to preserve unruf¬ 
fled the mirror of his dream. It is no cheerful employment to him, 
if in his usual benevolence, to note among carelessly-dining friends 
around him, one positively pleasant gustatory impression broken in 
upon by others less worthy ; the satisfactory completeness, for in¬ 
stance, of queue de mouton t) la piir^'c, shattered Into fragments by 
haricots sad artichauts; the music of one full finely-falling wave 
thus jangled, as it were, by the splash and splatter of quick-succes¬ 
sive wavelets. If for him there be one other contemplation still less 
cheerful, it is perhaps the sight of those who are pretending to dine, 
and, alas, dine not; who dfvell not on separate courses of the ban- 

? juet j who perform a sort of palate-service, while their hearts are far 
rom them. No man expects to see without sending his soul to his 
eye, or to hear without sending it to his ear, or to meditate with¬ 
out sending it to his brain; and yet there are those who pretend^ to 
dine without sending it to the palate, or even to the stomach; which 
latter, indeed, by an antique Thinker was deemed its legitimate cra¬ 
dle and dwelling-place. I am thoroughly convinceil that, from fire- 
fluent n^leet of such important mission, injuriously-huge quan¬ 
tities are often devoured, where healthily-small portions would 
have tufficed; die stomach and constitution possessing quite 
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sufficient for their purposes, long before the palate is in anywise 
satisfied: the former exclaiming hold, enough,’' the latter blindly 
shouting out “ come on.” 1 was recently dining with two friends. 
After soup I took my poularde en bas de sole and charUUte russee, 
with silent, close attention. I was satisfied, and felt conscious that 
I had dined. My friends, however, continued still to call upon 
the gar^on, and actually consumed four meat and game courses 
after my charlotte russee had, so to speak, squared the circle of my 
appetite. The explanation of their unsatisfied, still-devouring state, 
was, in the fact that, during the entire meal they had been rather 
warmly engaged in discussing the abstract question, whether or no the 
French could, in strictness, be called an economical people. The mind 
of each w'as of course active within his brain, instead of being where 
the mind of every diner should, for the time, reside: their palates 
could no more notice and be gratified by the passing flavours, than 
the striking clock could by their ears be noticed; and, when they 
took leave of the dame-du-comptoir, so far from being entitled to 
declare that they had enjoyed a dinner, they might only with pro¬ 
priety state, that “ whereas, some time ago, a certain quantity of 
nourishment wasoM/-side of us, that certain quantity of nourishment 
is now ?ff-side of us.” There was, moreover, for them no remem- 
berable ^ound whereon gratitude might stand. I believe l>r. Frank¬ 
lin sometimes went so far as to aver, that five minutes after dinner 
he remembered not what he had been eating. Strange unplnlosj>- 
phic averment,—one stimulater of a noble sentiment in man’s nature 
thus quite neglected! 

If you conclude to take a glass of liqueur after your coffee, take 
it, and then call for the bill. T*e gar^on places before you o narrow 
strip of paper, whereon, in the manuscript of the dame-du-comp¬ 
toir, you peruse the following symbolic expressions :— 


r. 


Macon 

1, 10 

EaudeScIt* 

. . . . t 

Tain . 

10 

Huitrps 

10 

Citron 

5 

Potage 

12 

Tl’Rbot 

1, 05 

Bifleck 

Vol-au-vent . 

18 

. . . 1, 10 

Aspergfes 

. 1, 10 

Omelette 

. . . 1, 10 

Meringue 

. . . . 1, 

Cafe . 

IG 

Liqueur . 

r. 

.... 

13, 2 


Though my i^er has been abundantly dining, with me, I, as is 
usually done, ordered each dish "for one only.” The gar^on ex¬ 
pects a franc. Havihg listened to his " mercies Monsieur,” let us 
now bid adieu, for the present, to the renowned Bestaurants of 
Paris. * 
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CHOKUS OP BUBBLE BUYERS. 

“ When these practisers come to the last decoction, blow, blow, puff, puff, and all 
flies infiima. Poor wretches ! I rather pity their folly and indiscretion, than their 
loss of tune and money • for these may be restored by industry ■ but to be a fool 
horn is a disease, incurable .’'—lien Jonsou's Vulpone. 

A 

Oh ! where are the hopes we have met in a morning. 

As we liustled and bustled around Capel Court? 

When we laugh’d at the croakers tliat bade ns take warning, 

Wlio once were our scorn, and now make us llieir sport. 

Oh 1 where are the regions where well-paid inspectors 
Found metals omnigenous, streak’d, and emboss’d ! 

So kindly bougiit for us by lionest directors, 

Who charged us hut three times as much as they cost. 

Oh 1 where are the riciits that bubbled like fountains, 

III places we neiihcr could utter nor spell, 

A tbousaiid miles inland ’mid untrodden mountains. 

Where silver and gold grew like lieatli and blue-bell^ 

Oh ! where are the lakes overflowing with treasure? 

The gold-dust tliat roll’d in each torrent and stream f 
The mines that held water by cubic-tnile measure, 

So easily pump'd up by poitable steam ? 

That water our prospects a damp could ri'-t throw on; 

We had only a millioii-horse power to jirepare, 

Make a thousand-mile road for the engine to go on. 

And send coals from Newcastle to bod it when there. 

Oil! where arc the bridges to span tlie Atlantic ? 

Oh ! wh ere is the gas to lihimine the pries’ 

Thev came to our visions,—that makes us half frar.tic : 

They c.ime to our pockets; that touches our souls. 

Oh 1 there is the seat of most €v<iuisite fueling : 

The first pair of nerves to the pocket doth dive : 

A wound 111 our hearts would be no lime in bealiug, 

Ilut a wound in our pockets how can we survive? 

Now' curst bo the projects, and curst the projectors, 

And cm St he the hubbies before us that roll’d,* 

Which, bursting, have left us like desolate sjiectres, 

IJewailing our bodies of paper and gold. 

For what is a man but his coat and his breeches, 

Ills plate and liis linen, his land and his house ? 

Oh ! «!<• had been men had we won our mock riches; 

JBut now we are ghosts, each as poor as a mouse. 

But shades as we are, we, with shailowy Bubbles, 

W hen the midnight hell tolls will through Capel Court glide, 

And the dream ol the Jew shall be turmoils and troubles. 

When he sees each pale ghost on its bubble astride. 

And the lecturing Scots that upheld the delusion, 

By prating of paper, and wealth, and free trade. 

Shall see us by night to their awe and confusion. 

Grim phantom.s of wrath that .shall never be laid. 
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HER MAJESTY’S PORTRAITS.—THE GREAT STATE 

SECRET. 

Tories and Whiafs some time since made a great fuss about mi¬ 
nisters dining so often with the Queen. We say notliing of the land- 
able pride, pomp, and jealousy occasioned by the circumstance. We 
have only to remark that, among the innumerable conjectures of 
every shade of improbability to which it gave rise, there was not 
one that bordered upoi^ a half-tint of truth. The present paper is 
devoted to an elucidation of the state secret. 

George III. was accustomed to see Mr. Pitt on state affairs at the 
early and cool-headed hour of six in the morning. The fourth 
• George, loving the more mature and mellow counsel of pausing¬ 
time, generally spared an hour after dinner on one day of the week 
■—namely, Wednesday—to enter into those deep conferences with his 
ministers so necessary to the safe continuance of our political, social, 
and moral existence: and the hours appropriated by bis late nautical 
majesty to the examination of the state-chart and log-book, a}>- 
proached nearer to those of his daybreak-loving sire, “ But her 
present Majesty," ejaculated the more intemperate members of the 
opposition, “her present Majesty holds*counsel with her ministers 
every day at dinner ! They there — at Buckingham Palace! 
They are commanded thitlier for the express purpose—and they eat! 
Full of royal-cupboard-love, they go sponging upon her august 
board every day ; and talk, with their mouths full, rf all sorts of men, 
and measures. It is unprecedented ; nay, worse, if \t furms a jirece- 
dent for the future,—and a very bad one, we must humbly venture 
to think. W^ith equal loyalty and humility we moreover solicit 
permission to ask, what, in the name of grace, will her .Maje.sty be 
pleased to do next ? These w'ere junior members, and could not keep 
their temper in the face of a fact so savoury to their opponents. The 
green-eyed monster i.ssued from every tureen of royal turtle which 
their seething imaginations s&w placed before their rivals ; and, al¬ 
beit, they were far too generous, and possessed tw much statesman¬ 
like magnanimity to express a public wish that the callipash might 
choke their eloquence, they most fervently prayed in private that a 
similar effect mi^t be produced by the callipee. “ Strange that 
such difference sl^uld be,” &c. The elder members of the opposi¬ 
tion smiled in silent superiority. They did not understand why 
, the Lords Melbourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glenelg should dine 
so frequently upon state-affairs; but they felt it undignified to notice 
such things. 

Now, however, there is an end of all concealment. We are per¬ 
mitted to divulge the secret, and our anxious friends shall presently 
be abown what deep and» important reason has been hidden in the 
lu'east of the Pr^ier, which no taunts and misrepresentations could 
for a moment make him dream of bringing to light The mys¬ 
tery is now about to be unfolded; the elaborate design to become 
apparent; the ca««e of those secret cabinet councils; the numerous 
couriers, me»mges, letters, portfolios, embroidered silk and mo¬ 
rocco cases, which have created so much surprise, so many opinions 
and fancies, a»d so mudj uwcasitjess, is about to be made public. 
The result will show thid the daily banquets eaten by the noble 
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lords aforesaid have not been eaten in vain; that the personal hap¬ 
piness of her Most Gracious Majesty in especial, and the universal 
public good, was the object of their thoughts; that the most conve¬ 
nient time mas chosen in order to carry such objects into effect; and 
that the most loyal and patriotic feelings are involved in the speedy 
attainment of those objects. The cause of her Majesty having her 
ministers to dine with her so frequently was, in fact, a necessary 
part of a measure now in progress. They 7nuxi be continually in her 
presence, and at those artistically auspicious moments when there is 
least restraint upon the play of the royal features ; because it is im¬ 
portant that they should, in all reverence, be as c«»nversant with 
such a view in its various shades of expression, ns with that which is 
displayed on grave and august occasions. Finally, and nujst for¬ 
tunately, the measure is one for which there is a precedent, — and a 
truly literal, laudable, excellent, and comprehensive precedent it will 
])ruvc, as we shall presently, in all duty, and under authority, set 
forth and expound. 

Everybody must have observed the innumerable quantity of por¬ 
traits of her ^Majesty, Victoria 1., which fill the windows of all the 
print and picture shops. Everybody must also have observed that 
there are no two alike. The portraits by the same painter are dif¬ 
ferent individuals. As though, by some extraordinary hallucination 
in the minds of all our artists,—tlescending to the printers and 
jiroof-takers,—the very copies of the same picture or plate differ 
from each other. The inferences and consequen<!es are various ; 
some of them, under circumstances which we shall have to explain, 
wearing a serious and threatening aspect to the safety and happiness 
of her IMajesty’s throne and person, and the loyally and welfare of 
the United Kingdom, and her IVIajesty's Colonies. 

We must pause a moment to take a cursory glance at some of the 
aforcvSaid pictures and jiriiits, purporting to be portraits of Jier gra¬ 
cious JMnjesty. It iniglit, at least, have been expected that Ilayter, 
“ painter of portraits to the Queen,” would liave produced, by virtue 
of his office as well as of his talent, a most striking likeness ; that 
the perspective honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his 
admirers would have stimulated tlie unquestionable virtues and ta¬ 
lents aforesaid to a degree which would have rendered failure next 
to irnjiossible. Doubtless this was the case ; and yet, such is the com¬ 
mon fallacy of our expectations where most is expected, that his por¬ 
traits are a very inefficient adumbration of the fair original. We al¬ 
lude to his pictures both before and since her Majesty’s ascent to the 
throne. The engravings differ from the pictures, it is true ; but not 
more than the latter differ from each other. Let anybody corapaj’c 
the pictures of her Majesty—standing with the fingers of one hand 
on a table ; seated with the Duchess of Kent in a box at the Opera ; 
standing, as it appears, within the arms of her royal mother; and, 
seated on the throne since her accession, and say if they are 
the same individual. Her Majesty's chief painter will pardon 
us, we are sure: we most gladly acknowledge his talent as an 
artist. But this is a fatality—^there is no help for it, — the tempo¬ 
rary hallucination among artists is a national calamity, doubtless for 
some good pjirpose. 

We now turn to the portrait by E. C. Parris, a gentleman famous 
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for his annual beauties, with complexions of the most delicate wax, 
tinted with rose and lily hues; fashionable features, and expressions 
softly elepfant, and charmingly the same upon all occasions, and fin¬ 
gers and feet quite angelic,—in fact, much too small to be used ; w'hat 
has he given us in the place of our Queen ? Truly, a soi't of half- 
English, half-Spanish lady, up to her elbows in lace, with a counte¬ 
nance not unlike that of the lamented Madame Malibran. This re¬ 
markable coincidence renders it extremely interesting. 

A great quantity of coloured prints are in circulation, taken from 
sundry pict\ires by Boiivier. They are throned, crowned, and have 
the broad blue order across the breast, with such other colours as a 
Frenchman lovelh; are handsome in form and feature, and one of 
them possesses a sweet expression: still, they have not the form, 
the feature, nr the kind of sweetness of expression which character¬ 
ize the youthful sot creign. All of them, however, are very different 
from each other ; so that individuals of every turn of fancy may find 
a chance tif hitting their taste as to what face and figure they w'ouUl 
choose her Majesty to have. This artist being an excellent man of 
business, has also favoured our admiring ('ockneys with a sweeping 
thing in a green habit, which might be called Miss Anybody, riding 
on a prancing nondescri))t, unknown to naturalists. 

One of the most popular hivclmrr.s, liowcver, is a huge lithogra¬ 
phic drawing by Swandale, of the Iloyal Furniture: the half-smo¬ 
thered Innocent sitting pale in the midst, being now so reduced in 
figure (as she has elsewhere been made immensely too large,) tliat 
she seems of far less im))ortancc than her ]>araphernalia, while her 
whole contour of face is carefully at variance w’ith all other artists’ 
previous productions. W’e suppose some artists will call this making 
the most ofan idea. 

The medallion modelled by Weigall, and engraved by Freebairn, 
is like in some respects, and not at all in others; and the same may 
be said of the profile on st<mc by Lane. All that wc h,ive seen of 
the busts and figure-models have been hitherto abominable. One of 
them, by Barre, — not a mean work either as to art, or it would not 
be placed in Colnaghi’s window.—presents the exact })ersonification 
of a thick-and-hard-featured Scotch spinster of thirty-five. We pass 
over the strange fancies of W. Drummond, Noel, Costello, Dicken¬ 
son, Averton, Ilill, Gear, Ikc. &c. &c. and take a peep into the Suf¬ 
folk-street Exhibition. We are there presented by Mr. Dawc with 
the full-length figure of a school-girl, having a complexion tinted 
with Norfolk biffin, faded in the sun, and standing in a wood of the 
same colour, before a bust of her royal hither, which in shape and 
colour bears a close resemblance to a roasted apple; and a half- 
length thing, by Mr. Boaden, which the Courier justly pronounced 
to be “a trussed pullet." Nor must we on any account omit the 
“great" allegorical piciure on horxehuvh, by Latilla; for, although 
Iier Majesty is there portrayed with the same aerial aspect as the 
angel soaring Just aboi'e her forehead (which we venture to con¬ 
sider as rather a premature compliment), the evident portrait of the 
horse from the orignal of Vandyke is certainly very cleverly convey¬ 
ed. We hope to Heaven that the series of pictures by Miss M. Gil¬ 
lies, called the “ Daughter of Zion,” does not also contain some latent 
allegory applicable to her English Majesty, whose portrait, by Col- 
len, is placed directly underneath; and that it was not owing to an 
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ingenious perception of this fine design/’ added to the real noble¬ 
ness of the coinpositionsj which occasioned the gallant and loyal 
GU)bc and Courier to speak in such terms of laudation concerning 
her Hebrew Majesty. 

But, of all miniature painters, from whom could we expect a more 
exquisite and vraisemblahle portrait than from Collen, who has stu¬ 
died the original for years, and is now Miniature Painter in Or¬ 
dinary to the Queen, with a Knight in armour staring him in the 
face ! We cannot, however, admit that be has at })resent succeeded. 
As far as likeness is cmicerned, his performance is still imperfect. 
Not that we blame Mr. Collen, —not that we do not appreciate his 
talents and accomplishments,— it is the universal halhicination 
among artists which is too strong for his genius. As t(* Chalon’s 
portrait, it is perfectly wonderful. Not the I'emotest shade of one 
touch of likeness in feature or expression does it manifest. 

We must dismi.ss, in one word, tJie heap t»f pictures and prints of 
a young lady of all degrees of width and height (the fixlsification in 
these fcs}>ects being otily equalled by the diversity of its manifesta¬ 
tions), sitting in a chair, standing, walking, riding, driving, looking 
out of a box at the theatre, or in an open barouche, alone, or accom¬ 
panied by a more or less mature and lofty lady, of qualities not so 
chameleon-like; and this one w'ord will suffice to designate the batch 
—they are freasoiiab/e. The vei\v best liands even among the carica¬ 
turists, .are paralyzed. II, B., usually sohajjpy, fiils here utterly- He 
cannot represent the Queen, or give us anything like h(“r. One hal¬ 
lucination outwits his wit, as it docs that t>f all his fraternity of sa¬ 
tirists and caricaturisthowever admirable they may be at touchijig 
off the Duke or the Dan. M e had the honour, at the private view 
of the Iloyal Academy Kxhibition la.st year, of .seeing her Ma je.sty 
pass close in front of various pictures purporting to be representa¬ 
tions of herself. How marvellous and edifying was the comparison 
of dissimilarities. With what difficulty, and evidently out of consi¬ 
deration for the feelings t)f artist’s friends or patrons, who might be 
present, did she refrain from laughing; sometimes turning hastily 
away, as though the difficulties would bo loo great to master if she 
waited to give a second look. But, if such were the feelings at¬ 
tending the previous exhibition, what must her [Majesty have felt on 
btdiolding the various “new views” of herself which we this jear 
see disjdayed! 

Wilkie has exerted his fine genius to overcome the fatality ,• hut 
we can by no means allow that he has succeeded. Although it is 
evident that, in order to propitiate the Spirit of the Spell, he has of¬ 
fered up the likenes.ses of sundry noblemen, and an archbishop, who 
surround her, by mulcting each of them of twenty or thirty years of 
honourable life-time ; still we fear he is M ofully deceived, and the 
Spirit of the Patron Portrait will not be conciliated and brought 
down to earth by any such .sacrifices. Directly above this, picture is 
a full-length by G. Ilayter, M. A.S. L., &c,, and a fine portrait it is : 
albeit, we leave the public to decide whether it be not at least twen¬ 
ty years too old, and whether it w-ould not better pass as one of her 
M^esty’s aunts royal ? 

To conclude, however, the interminable list of ’io> dixavie resem¬ 
blances here and elsewhere, we must say, generally, that the prevail¬ 
ing characters are those of ad fibilttm faces, with elegant figures of 
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commanding altitude, splendidly attired in crimson, white, or blue 
satin, heavy with gold and pearls, and coloured jewellery, and sur¬ 
rounded by all the appliances of regal state ; and of figures, habi¬ 
liments, and expressions in the extreme height of simplicity, and in¬ 
tended (by the most elaborate and laborious exertions of artists, 
black in the face with the excitement of previous efforts,) to express 
the unaffected naivetl’ of her Majesty. Finally, we venture to con¬ 
jecture that the committee of the Iloyal Academy has gone so far 
(speculating on the possible chance of a lucky hit of likeness from 
some obscure pencil, whi^'h might neverthelaes break the Spell,) as 
to admit several, which delicacy towards the original prevents us 
from duly characterizing—they are so felicitously abominable. Such 
as these latter are always carefully described as being her Most Gra¬ 
cious Majesty ; and needful indeed is the utmost possible inherent 
grace to cope with and overcome all these uncouth and high-trea¬ 
sonable deformities. No: it is of no use ; nothing whatever can be 
done without Precedent and Authority ! 

It is not generally known that the new coin was issued several 
weeks before the coronation, and called in again. Why ? Of course 
because the die executed by Pistrucci was pronounced by Lords 
Melbourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glcnelg, as—no likeness. The 
one now issued is, doubtless, only a temporary production to meet a 
state emergency. It will instantly give place on the appearance of 
the result of the cabinet council-dinners; concerning which, toge¬ 
ther with the high precedent, whereupon the ministers have eaten 
and acted, the following brief explanation will suffice. 

Queen Elizabeth, as artists and others say, was a difficult person 
“to take." She insisted upon sitting or standing her own W'ay, 
which was not alw'ays the best. The nervou.sness occasioned by the 
proximity of .so much “ dread delight" might also have dazzled the 
limners’ eyes, confounded their hearts, and rendered their hands un¬ 
steady and ineffectual. Ilowbeit, they gave her no .satisfaction by 
their performances: and were driven, howling, from her presence. 
She considered that Spenser came much the nearest to a faithful re¬ 
presentation of her virgin graces, but then he was only a poet. 
Nevertheless, and rather the more, thougii she refused to be taken 
by limners, the production ol’portraits, no called, nmltiplied through¬ 
out her realms, representing her still less like herself than before, 
and of an uglier favour than ever. She exclaimed much in private 
against the “ wicked and impertinent artists ’’ who thus belied her 
outward form, and the delicate expressions of its natural beauty, 
favour, and grace. They, however, persisted in exercising and vend¬ 
ing their wicked and impertinent fancies, until her Majesty could 
stand it no longer. She accordingly published the following Edict, 
which we shall give verbatim from the document h) the British 
Museum. 

“ dforaSintlf}) as the natural desire that all sorts of subjects and 
people, btJth noble and mean, have to procure the portrait and pic¬ 
ture of the Queen’s Majestie, grete numbers of paynters, and some 
printers and gravers, have already and doe <laily attempt to make 
in divers manners Portraitures of her Majestie in paynting, &c. 
Wherein it is emlenfltf shown that hilherio none have sufficient!'^ ex¬ 
pressed the natural representation of her Majestie’s person, favor, or 
grace, but for the most part have erred therein, as thereof daily com- 
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playnts are made among her Maj^tie’s loving subjects, in so much 
for the redress thereof her Majestic bath lately been so instantly and 
importunately sued unto by the Lords of the Council and others of 
her Nobility, in respect of the grcU' disorder herein used, not onely 
to be content that some speciall conyng Paynter might be permitted 
by access to her Majestic to take the naturall representation of her 
Majestic, whereof she hath bene allways of her own right disposition 
very unwylling." 

We stop our transcription of the Edict to point out the salutary, 
though trifling verbal change, which has been made in the terms, for 
the purpose of rendering it strictly applicable to the case of her 
present portrait-injured Majesty and her dining Ministers. Thus :— 
Content that some “ special conyng” persons, to wit tlie Lords Mel¬ 
bourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glenelg, be permitted, by frequent 
access to her Majesty, to impress upon the mirror of their minds 
the natural representation of her iMajesty, thereb}'^ thoroughly to 
qualify their judgments in pronouncing which portrait is like her 
Gracious JMajesty, wlienever Providence shall so far favour her 
loving subjects as to enable any “ cnn 3 -ng” limner to paint one. 

We now proceed wdth the Pllizabetlian decree. If the reader will 
only picture to himself Queen Elizabeth’s blush-royal look behind 
her gigantic fan, Avith the rest of her high-built head walled up in 
starched rufl’three quarters round, while she dictated the first sen¬ 
tence of the following, his time will not be wasted. 

“ d)rrfor her Aiajestie, being herein af if lerre orcrconie Avith the 
contynuall requests of so man\ of liir Nobility and Lords, Avhicii 
she cannot aacU denj'e, is pleased that for their contontations some 
conyng person, mete therfor, shall shortly make a Pourtrait of her 
person or visage,” &c. 

One more merely verbal alteration has become necessary, and will 
be found proper and advantageous, the corrected spelling of an old 
word })roducing a neAv and more accurate reading. Thus:—Is 

E leased that for their coutentations some conyng Persons, to wit, 
er Majesty’s well-approved ministers, nieel, or tiicat, therefore at 
Buckingham Palace, at such hours as her Majesty may be pleased to 
appoint, to prepare their eyes, by frequent study of her Majesty's 
person or visage, (especially during the more auspicious periods of 
recreation and refreshment from the weighty eaj*es of the day,) to 
the effect that they may acquire the aforesaid degree of judgment, 
to be exercised us aforesaid. 

All the remainder is transcribed verbatim, and needs no further 
interpolation or new reading of any kind. 

" E ^ortvatt of her Majestie to be participated to others for the 
satisfaction of her loving subjects, and farder coinmandeth all man¬ 
ner of persons in the mean t 3 'me to forbear from paynting, graving, 
printing, or making any pourtrait of her Majestie until some speciall 
person shall be by her allowed and shall have first finished a Pour¬ 
trait of herself, after which finished her Majestic Avill be content 
that all other paynters, printers, or gravers, that shall be known 
men of understanding, shall follow at their pleasures the said Patron 
or first Portraiture ; and for that her Majestie pcrceiveth that a grete 
number of her loving subjects are much greved, and take grete 
offense with the errors and deformities already committed, to .sundry 
persons in this behalf she straightly chargeth all her officers to see 
due observation thereof, and to reform the errors already committed, 
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and to prohibit the showing or publication of such as are apparently 
deformed, which is reasonable.” 

Decree ixxued in ihe year 1653. The original is in the hand-' 
TPriiing of Lord Burghly, then Cecil, and is notv in the 
Stale-paper Office. 

We thus discover how it has happened that all the portraits of 
Queen Elizabeth are corresponsive. You know her in a moment! 
“ Forbear” therefore, ye multitude of wicked and impertinent art¬ 
ists !”—the decree comniands “ all manner” of ye to forbear until 
the production of the Patron Portrait; and even then the honour is 
confined to such among your ardent tribe as shall be known men 
of understanding.” Venture not temeritously to infringe this com¬ 
mand, which “ straightway chargeth all her Majesty’s officers to see 
due observation thereofin other words, applicable to modern 
times, you will in such a case be taken in charge by the police, and 
dealt with according to the degree of the deformity produced. 

In a work recently published, entitled Queen Elizabeth and her 
Times,” there is an original letter from the Queen to Sir Edward 
Stafford, ostensibly on the subject of his enihassy during the nego¬ 
tiations for her marriage with the l)i\ke of Anjou; but “secretly 
pointing,” as far-seeing diplomatists say, to this exasperating affair 
of her portraits. Her letter contains tlie following donhlcs entendres. 
“1 speak not this, that I fear the like; but when I make collection 
of sundry kinds of discontentments, all tied in a bundle, I su})pose 
the faggot will be harder altogether to be broken.” This of course 
alludes to her vexation at the abominable portraits of her wliich the 
Duke of Anjou had obtained, and fiercely laments the difficulty of 
getting them all togetlicr for destruction. Again: “O Stafford! 
I think not myself well used, and so tell JMonsieur that 1 am made a 
stranger to myself,” tkc. She moreover throws in a gentle hint of 
consequences to the delin(|ucnts, which makes us tremble from its 
very quietude;—it is ivliile hot. “Hitherto they have thought me 
no fool; let me not live, the longer the worse.” Ahem !—w e ven¬ 
ture not to quote more. But really it innui liave been a mo.st .serious 
and galling grievance to a woman of Elizabeth’s beauty, delicacy, 
and refinement, to have been thus misrepresented. JSlie had her 
personal vanities, like all other women and men, and Avas not AveJl 
pleased to seem iU-favoured, though but in a picture, befoi'e the 
eyes of her courtly admirers, either abroad or at home. She would 
rather have been even flattered, in order to enhance herself with 
such faithful servants and reverential admirers as Iieice.ster, Essex, 
and Sir Christopher Hatton (the Lord Keeper), la-hind the latter 
of whom .she rode on a pillion home to her palace on the day of 
her coronation, and danced a sarahatid with him in the royal gar¬ 
dens, then at Clifton. Well might the poet w'ritc, 

“ The good Lord Keeper led the brawls! 

The Seals and Maces danced before him V’ 

Is it any wonder then that a queen who posse.ssed so much life and 
spirit, in addition to her beauty, should have felt herself most deeply 
aggrieved by the .shameful misrepresentations of herself throughout 
her dominitms ? But if such feelings are natural and justifiable in 
her case, what must they be with respect to her present Majesty, 
wrho—without meaning any gross adulation—has certainly mount,^ 
the throne something younger, something more refined, and some¬ 
thing more beautiful than Queen Elizabeth. 
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With regard to the evideot importance of her present Majesty's 
true portraiture, a vety few words will suffice. 

The people “ down in the country” are uncommonly loyal; and 
the further you go, the more loyal you find them. They have, 
however, for some time past been wavering in their feelings; indeed 
it is only a few weeks since we heard a Cornish farmer exclaim, 
as he flung down his spade, “What’s the use o’ seven queens? I 
never grudged taxes for one—I was proud on’t—but who can fork 
out for seven !” The poor man had seen seven portraits of her 
Majesty. Now, what else can any honest countryman think when 
he sees a quantity t»f portraits, some fat, some slim, some short of sta¬ 
ture, some full ten heads high, some ver^ pale, some very rosy, many 
brunette, and with features and expressions of all sorts of different 
and opposite chai-acters;—what can the honest iblks think but that 
there are as many queens as portraits? This is most dangerous: it 
breeds doubt, di.scontent, and disafl'ection, as it will breed general re¬ 
bellion, revolution, and civil wars, if not speedily sto])ped by the ope¬ 
ration of the foregoing decree. The recent rcb<llion in Can.ula is 
clearly attributable to this very source of doubt. Forty-tliree por¬ 
traits of her Alajesty were shipped for St. John’s, New^ IJruiiswick; 
and nine of them found their way into Upper Canada. TJie people 
of Toronto took up arms directly. Nine queens at one blow !—and 
ascending their thrones at the very moment when these Canadians 
were petilioning Sir Francis Head to return to Nassau and write 
another book ! Nine quef'ns w'as such an impulse to the iniugi- 
nution and tlie memory, that it filled the blood of all the French 
settlers with the extract of lleur <]e lis ; and, reverting to ancestral 
associations, tiiey bethought them of the Saliiiuc law, and, having 
acquired in Canada a wholesome antipathy to juietry and muses, 
vowed they would have nothing to do with any one of the Nine. 
In vain it wa.s represented to them that these portraits were the 
production of wicked aiul impertinent art'sts ; that the one by Au¬ 
thority, and deduced from the working of a Precedented measure,— 
the Patron Portrait,—was not yet painted,and that all hitherto issued 
w'ere spurious, fallacious, and treasonable—in fact, that tliere were 
not nine Gracious i\!;ije.stics, but one Graclon.s iMajesty, and it w'as 
hoped they would lisU'U to reason, lint the firing thought of nine 
queens had burst upon them, and all remonstrance was in vain. 
It was a very sad thing that Lord Hurliam’s dcp,artnre sliould have 
been so much delayed. Of course it was. best that he .should wait 
as long as possible for the chanee of the Patron Portrait apjiearing, 
that he might take out a copy with him, to convince and pacify tin- 
Canadians at once. He w'a.s obliged, however, to go without the 
proof, and it will be sent after him as soon as obtained. 

Dreadful disturbances, of a far more extensive character than have 
hitherto agitated that unfortunate country, are brewing in Ireland, 
entirely through the confusion of idea.?. The peasantry, and indeed 
many of the small landholders, are decidedly of opinion that the.se 
extraordinary portraits of supposititious queens are mere blimls, or 
ignes fatui, to the fact of her IMajesty having been secretly de¬ 
throned, and that she has now retired into private life. Yiis nataij^ 
managed proceeding is also associated in their minds with recollec¬ 
tions of Colonel F-and the Orange associations; and the majo¬ 

rity of the Irish believe it to be some vamificatioii ol that myste¬ 
rious plot, the purpose of which was to make the Duke of Cumber- 
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land sovereign in her place. The portrait of the Majesty of Hanover 
would certainly occasion no such difficulty. 

Touching the personal happiness of her Majesty, what can be 
more “imminent,” as Shakspeare justly remarks, than her peril at 
the chance of a “ deadly breach ?” Approaching the problem with 
becoming awe, we venture in the most shadowy manner to hint at 
the great probability, at some future day, of her Majesty deigning 
to receive at tlie altar those vows of some adoring prince, which are 
the soft breathing prelude to a solution in Elysium. The royal 
suitors come to England in consequence of falling in love with 
English princesses through the medium of their portraits. Pas¬ 
sionate and profound affection and reverence propel them into this 
country. They hasten on the wings of hope and fear; they are 
actuated by the purest motives. Whatever may have been thought 
by the selfish canaille, the Royal Suitors to English princesses have 
always been influenced by motives the most pure, capacious, and 
unmixed. True, that the youthfulness of the sovereign renders the 
prospect not so likely to be very near at hand; true, that the saga¬ 
city and early mental culture she has derived from her royal mother 
have ensured the wisdom of her choice whenever the solemn day^ 
of regal love shall dawn;—^but, meantime, what becomes of the 
hearts of all foreign princes ? Burning to waste, forsooth !—abso¬ 
lutely burning thenuselves away in fallacious flames, as sincerely as 
if they w'ere actually here,—{ind with these treasonable portraits,-— 
each foreign prince dying over a different queen, and no foreign 
prince falling in love with the real one, because there is no Patron 
Portrait! Thus, then, her IMajesty might (it is in the compass of 
divine and human probability) fall in love with the true ])ortrait of 
some foreign prince, while he, having most disastrously got hold of 
some audacious painted libel upon her Majesty’s “person, favour, 
and grace,” perpetrated by the wickedest of all wicked and imperti¬ 
nent artists, he, we say, could not feel any corresponding sentiment 
towards It. If he could do so, indeed, he would show himself in¬ 
capable of appreciating the original. For what is this world, even 
to a prince, without affection? If he love not a great queen, he 
cannot help his own feelings !—he would rather w'ed a peasant girl, 
though she had not a penny, provided she reigned the empress of 
his heart. Well—these things cannot be helped at present. There 
7nust be a Patron Portrait! 

Imagine it done!—imagine some artist, favoured of heaven, to 
have actually accomplished a portrait, pronounced by tlie Lords 
Melbourne, Russel, Palmerston, and Glenclg, according to the 
Edict, as a perfect likeness, and worthy to become the Patron of 
and for all future likenesses! Imagine, next, an immense house, or 
hall, to be called the Hall of Correction, It is lighted by a sky¬ 
light running all along the roof, and there are seven hundred and 
thirty-six easels placed at equal distances down both sides of the 
hall. The Patron Portrait hangs up atone end. A trumpet sounds 
at day-break,—-folding-doors are suddenly flung open, and seven 
hundred and thirty-six wdeked and impertinent artists rush in, and, 
placing their ever-varions portraits on their respective easels, set to 
work to change the faces into the true favour and grace of the 
Patjron placed on high. 


R. II. H. 
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A CAMBRIDGE ‘ ROW' IN THE YEAR 1632; 

KXTUACTKD FROM AN OI.D MS. FOUND IN TRINITY COLLEGE, 

CAMBRIDGE, 

It was on a pleasant evening towards tlie end of March, in the 
year 1032, that two young men in the academical dress walked lei¬ 
surely along the high road leading IVom Cambridge to Huntingdon. 
They appeared to be two students, who had extended their evening 
promenade rather beyond the limits usually attained by pedestrians, 
—a circumstance which possibly had escaped their observation from 
the earnestness with which they pursued their conversation. Al¬ 
though they wore the gowns of bachelors of arts, they appeared to 
be both very young, hardly exceeding the general age of under-gra¬ 
duates of the pre.sent day. They seemed about the same age, differ¬ 
ing considerably in personal appearance — one being much taller 
than the other, and the hair of the taller darker than that of his 
companion. Of both, the limbs seemed well-proportioned, nervous, 
and active, like those of men who, though, as it seemed, students by 
profession, had not neglected the use of all kinds of athletic ex¬ 
ercises. 

They had walked for the last few minutes in silence, when the 
shorter spoke. 

And so o abtises my verses 

He passes upon them the judgment I have mentioned," replied 
the other. 

The traitor knave ! i\\efoUour !” rejoined the first, half angrily', 
half contemptuously. “ Straightforward, honourable conduct, no one 
would expect from such a pompous knave ! but, such scoundrelly 
duplicity I should have scarcely looked for, even from o K/nrrjs" 

Did he praise them before you ?” 

“ To the skies ; and the foul churl strongly pretended to advise 
me to continue to write verses, or poetry, as he was pleased to call 
it. Hut he is beneath my anger, or even my contempt!’’ 

‘^lle seemed to think you had got an over-weening conceit of 
your <»wn powers, John ; that there is a harshness, a ruggedness 
about your versification, which renders it utterly hopeless that you 
should ever write such verses as Flip or Fritter.” 

" I should be very sorry to write such verses !” replied the some¬ 
what irritated poet, and walked on for the next five minutes in si¬ 
lence, which w'as broken by his taller companion; who, as he spoke, 
pulled a njanuscript from his pocket. 

“ But, after all, John," he said, ‘'you must confess that the verses 
which I am going to read to you are, to say the least of them, some¬ 
what harsh.” 

“ Why, Neville!” exclaimed his friend, "where, in Heaven's 
name, did you get that manuscript ? I had uo idea that my papers 
were going about the University in this manner. I .should be 
glad to afford entertainment to it, and I am, as you know, far from 
being insensible to Fame; but, 1 confess I had rather be excused 
affording this species of entertainment to the old lady, and her 
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brood of sucklings ; and the Fame I court is not precisely of this 
nature." 

“I am not at liberty to tell you where, or from whom, I procured 
this manuscript of your opuscula, John; but, in God’s name, my 
dear fellovr, hear, and, — now the ostium, the inspiration of produc¬ 
tion is over,—judge whether this be not enough to set the teeth—, 
the delicate, white, pearly teeth,—of all the nine on edge, and make 
them flee far away from thee for ever." 

'*What, thC'—hem ! read on, then. Harry Neville may speak as 
he pleases to John Milton.’’ 

Neville opened the MS., and, turning over a leaf or two, read as 
follows:— 

“ ON THE UNIVERSITY CARRIER. 

Here lies old Hobson ! death has broke his girt. 

And here, alas ! hath laid him in the dirt: 

Or else, the ways being foul, twenty to one 
He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

T was such a shifter, that, if trutli were know n. 

Death was half glad wiien he had got him down ; 

For he had any time tliis ten years full, 

Dodged with him betwixt Camhndgc and the Bull,’’ 

“ Oh, jam satis ! pr’ythee have done, friend Neville,’’ exclaimed 
Milton. 

“ Well, you confess this is but indifferent, my learned friend; and 
that o KpiTT}! is not cpiite so much in the wrong, is not quite so unjust 
in his sage criticism as you seemed to opine but now," observed his 
companion w'ith rather a provoking grin upon his countenance. 

“I confess no such thing, Master Neville!" replied the poet 
stoutly; ‘*oKpirr}s is, though a pompous one, as thorough-bred a 
donkey as ever shook long ears, brayed, and looked grave. And, as 
for my verses on poor old Hobson, they don’t run quite so smootlily 
as some of those of your namby-pamby prize poets; they are not, to 
be sure, such as are composed, as Shakspeare says, 

“To caper nimbly m a lady’s chamber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute 

but they are what I deemed suited to the subject and occasion ; in 
short, what I intended them to be, — that is enough. And, by-tbe- 
bye, talking of Shakspeare, reminds me of some verses that I wrote 
on him the other day. I think 1 have them with me; and I will 
set them off against those you have just read.” 

He took a paper from his pocket, and began to read. 

“ON SHAKSPEARE. 

“ What needs my Sliak.speare for his honour’d bones 
Ttie labour of an age in piled stones? 

Or dtat his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need's? thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

* For, whilst to the shame of slow-endeavouring art, 

Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
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Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Tiiose Delphic lines with deep impression took ; 

Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving. 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving; 

And, so sepulchred, in such pomp dost lie. 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die 

“Ah, those, — those, John, I am bound to confess, are certainly 
somewhat of a liigher key, a nobler strain!” exclaimed Neville; 
“ but then, again, I could set against those something almost as bad, 
if not worse, than old Hobson, the carrier's iimnortal monody.” 

“ Immortal! ay, immortal. You speak it in derision, Neville,; but 
1 promise you I look for the bard's and the sage’s immortality.” 

‘^^Ila! ha! ha! That’s a good jest, John. You talk as coolly 
about being an immortal poet as our sage friend, Lyttleton, does 
about being Lord Keeper. Both events will come to pass, no doubt, 
in the fulness of time. But Lyttleton has some excuse; there is 
some substance, some solidity in his aim and object; but yours is a 
shadow, a thing of air, e/ pra'terca nihil. However, not to talk of 
these things (which raise a frow'ii upon your brow, man,) let us 
talk of love; and, talking of love, old companion, there is the tree 
under which thou wert asleep when that fair and divine nymph, 
whom thou hast determined to deify, and enrol among the inhabit¬ 
ants of Jiigh Olympus,— if, indeed, she be not alreadj^ one of the 
Muses, or Graces,— thought fit to produce that fine compliment 
upon your closed eyes, wliii-li has kept your active and soaring 
Imagination upon the stretch ever since.” 

Neville’s companion did not seem much to relish this last sally of 
his friend. He coloured considerably ; and shewed one or tvro 
symptoms of impatience and uneasiness, while the other stood laugh¬ 
ing as he looked at the tree, 

“ Why, John,” continued Neville, “you should purchase this tree, 
and a few yards of ground about it, and builtl a temple to the god¬ 
dess of Romance. Your ancients had no such goddess though, 
nor any so deserving of adoration. However, at all events, you 
should erect a slied over the spot wliere you w'crc lying when the 
fair nymphs left tiieir car, and-" 

Here he was interrupted by the clatter of a horse's hoofs, and 
turning their lieads, they beheld a horseman advajicing at full speed 
on the road from Huntingdon. The appearance of this person >vas 
remarkable, though, to a common and superficial observer, not very 
prepossessing. His dress, considering the period, was plain even to 
slovenliness. Although he iiad a sword by his side, and pistols 
in his belt, his sword .swung awkwardly, and was without a 
sword-knot,—a heinous omission in the etii[uette of dress at that 
period,—and his pistols were stuck in a belt which was without any 
of the embroidery or other ornament upon wliich the gallants of the 
time piqued themselves. He W'as mounted, however, upon a strong 
and spirited horse, which bore the marks, w hen he approached the 
two students, of having been hard ridden. The countenance of the 
rider was hard-featured and strongly marked, and, wdiether from 
habitual exposure to the weather, its natural complexion, or the 
present hard exercise, was considerably flushed. Yet it was not a 
common face by any means; and the resolution and thought de¬ 
picted ill the full, broad forehead, the well-opened, hard eye, the not 
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very symmetrical, but boldly-cut, sagacious-looking nose, and the 
firm, strongly-marked lines of the mouth, gave to that countenance a 
noble and even refined expression. If anybody doubts this, we refer 
him to the portrait by Walker, now' in the British Museum,* or to 
the copy of it published in the “ Gallery of Portraits.” His enemies 
would seem to have had the painting of his countenance as well as 
of his character, and to have dealt with both after the same fashion. 

On perceiving the two young men, whom we have already intro¬ 
duced to the reader, the horseman drew in his horse suddenly. As 
he did this with somewhat of a jerk, like a man who starts suddenly 
from a fit of absence, the high-spirited animal reared backward 
almost beyond the perpendicular, irritated by the check he had 
received from the nervous arm of his rider. There was a short but 
furious contest between the horse and rider, which the advantages 
of curb, and scourge, and spur, added to complete self-possession, 
soon decided in favour of the latter, and the strong black horse, in 
which extraordinary muscular power was combined with great speed, 
stood panting and trembling, but in all his limbs motionless, before 
them. 

“ Give ye good day, or rather good even I should say, gentlemen 
and scholars,” exclaimed the horseman, in a strong and deep but 
harsh voice, raising at the same time his unphnncd hat with a cour¬ 
tesy which, though rude, resembled more the present continental 
manners than those now prevailing in that illustrious university. 
The young students somewhat more gracefully returned his cour¬ 
teous salutation; and, as they stepped up to the side of his horse, 
t^e shorter of the two said. 

Thou ridest with haste-post-haste. Why, Master Oliver, what 
taketh thee to Cambridge with such fiery expedition at this late hour 
of the day 

“ I might answ'er thee. Sir Bachelor of Arts,” replied the horse¬ 
man, “ and perad venture it w ere good policy so to do, as the man in 
the foolish play-book answers, ‘ iVIy horse, sir, my horse.' ” 

“ That were an answer,” returned the other, “ as unworthy of 
thee, Master Oliver, as it is to speak so slightingly of the works of 
Will ShaksfMJare. But 1 know well thou art no lover of the drama; 
the fine arts w’ill not easily find a patron in thee.” 

PeradVenture jiot," was the harsh and laconic reply. 

But I perceive,” continued the -other, “ that the object of thy 
speed is not for our ears ; and as the evening closethin, and it begin- 
neth to wax late, we will not detain thee, but bid thee God speed, 
seeing that thou probably hast business of import to transact before 
the morrow.” 

** Thou sayest true,” was the answer. “ But look ye, lads, we 
shall probably see each other again before gales close for the night. 
In the mean time, as my errand presseth, I am even fain to ride on.” 

He waved his hand, and clapped spurs to his horse as he spoke, 
and horse and rider were soon lost to the view'. 

There he goes,” exclaimed Nevilk, on some grave piece of 
madness or another; and 1 think, J(»hn, we had better make the 
best of our way back also, for 1 perceive we have walked farther 

• This picture was presented by Cromwell to Colonel Ricln, and bequeathed by 
hi® great grandson, Sir Robert Rich, Bart., to the British Museum, 
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than I had any idea of. I should not be much surprised if we find 
some rare piece of work afoot in the town ; for when our friend 
Oliver rides at that rate, there is generally something in the wind.” 

The other nodded assent, and they quickened their pace without 
farther preface. 

They entered the suburb, and proceeded along the straggling 
uneven street, (still more so then than it is now,) which slopes down 
between ancient and grotesque houses, or rather hovels, towards 
that narrow steep bridge across the Cam, which in our time (at least 
to the best of our recollection) was by them of the gown usually 
denominated— /ucus a non luccndu — Magdalen Bridge, and by them 
of the town {arislocraticc, the snobs) the Great Bridge. 

Daylight was beginning to w'ane as they passed the gates of Mag¬ 
dalen, crossed the aforesaid bridge, and proceeded arm in arm along 
the long and somewhat squalid street, then, as now, named Bridge 
Street. The country pet)plc were still making their way out of the 
town from market with all convenient speed, and now and then they 
met a man in cap and gown threading his way, (likewise with all 
convenient speed,) apparently to his college, — most probably a 
Magdalen man, Magdalen being the only college on the other side of 
the river; unless, peradventure, the youth contemplated a walk of 
devout meditation in the precincts of the castle,—a region, perhaps, 
more removed out of the ken of proctor “ grim and rude ” tlian cer¬ 
tain other localities we Cv)uld name in that quarter of the habitable 
globe. However this might be, those they met wearing cap and 
gown were few in number, until they reached that part of Bridge 
Street where St. John's Lane and Jesus’ Lane joined it,—then the 
wearers of cap and gown bore a much greater proportion than before 
to the other passengers. When they reached the corner of St. John's 
Lane, Neville said, 

‘‘ I don’t feel much inclined to read to-night, John. Instead of 
turning up here towards Trinity, 1 think I shall walk on with you 
towards Clirist's ; perhaps we may see something more of Oliver.” 

I am sure,” replied Milton, “ I don’t wish to see anything more 
of him to-night; for 1 give you fair warning, though you may not 
feel <lispo8ed to read, I do; and therefore you know, Neville, you 
may come as far as the gate with me, but not a step farther.” 

“ Very well, be it so. 1 do not wish to disturb your reading, 
thouch I do not feel disposed to read or write myself.” 

‘‘ Your case is a desperate one, Neville,” said Milton laughing, 
“ and you deep in love, too. Why, Harry, man, you will never 
melt the hard heart of your cruel lair one without an occasional 
stave,—without an odd bit of ram* now and then, as our friend 
Passive-Obedience Bigbone would call it.” 

“ And who said to you that I was in love, John? I am sure I 
never did. For, supposing even for a moment that I was in 
love, (not a very likely event, I promise you,—tliough, as Will 
Shakspeare says, ‘ By your smiling you seem to say so,’) sup¬ 
posing for a moment, I say, for tlie sake of argument," (here 
Neville’s companion laughed outright,) that I were so, I am 
sure I deem far too highly of the ennobling passion, and I think I 
should also deem far too highly of the object that was able to inspire 
with such a passion the breast of Harry Neville, to make either 
a subject of University tittle-tattle. I see some one has been kind 
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enough to interest himself in my affairs,—a very gratuitous piece of 
impertinence— quern, ego, —Ha! I know now who it is. I have not 
the slightest doubt it is that officious babbler Passive-Obedience Big- 
bone. That rascal is at the bottom of every lie that travels through 
the University. And, by-the-bye, to put you on your guard, John, 
I may as well tell you that the way to liave anytliing spread through 
the University with the rapidity of light, is to tell it to Bigbone as a 
very great secret. Your story will travel back to you in the course 
of a day or two, very much enlarged, if not amended, by the various 
editions it has gone through. The rascal will not take the trouble 
with it, unless it is given to him as a very great secret; though I 
certainly did not do so in the present instance. Hang the officious 
meddling villain ! I have sworn any time these three years to be rid 
of the fellow,—to forswear his society for ever. I may say with Jack 
Falstaff, that the rascal hath given me drugs to make me associate 
with him.” 

JMilton walked on, but gave no sign ” as to whether Neville was 
right or wrong in his somewhat boldly-expressed conjecture, anil 
Neville knew his friend too well to press the subject farther. 

They walked on thus in silence till they arrived at the corner of 
the street leading from 8idney-street, the continuation of Bridge- 
street, into the market-place, when their attention was strongly 
drawn in that direction by certain signs and sounds, which expe¬ 
rience taught them to consider as precursors of tliat specie.s of com¬ 
motion or tumult known in the modern vulgate under the appel¬ 
lation of a “row.” They forth%\ith turned their footsteps in that 
direction, and ere long became, like Ameas, not only spectators of, 
but actors in a scene of no slight noise and tumult. 

Towards the full understanding of this lirawl, it may be as well 
to remind the reader that in young Englishmen, in addition to 
the other teachings of public school and university, were taught,—to 
use the words of IMilton himself,—“ the exact use of their wea])tjn ; 
to guard and to strike safely with edge or point. This,” continues 
he in his Tractate of Education, “will keep them healthy, nimble, 
strong, and well in breath ; is also the likeliest means to make tiiem 
grow large and tall, and to inspire them with a gallant and fearless 
courage, which, being tempered with seasonable lectures and pre¬ 
cepts to them of true fortitude and )>atience, will turn into a native 
and heroic valouy, and make them hate the cowardice of doing 
wrong. They must be also practised,” he goes on to .say, " in all 
the locks and gripes of wrestling, w herein ^Inglishinen were wont 
to excel, as need may often be in fight to tug or grapple, and to 
clo.se,” 

These pugnacious attainments, and the “gallant and fearless 
courage” they w'ere calculated to foster, aided on many occasions 
and abetted no doubt by that still more gallant and fearless courage 
which is the immediate production of wine or other strong drink, 
often led the young gownsmen into quarrels and battles with the 
inhabitimts of the town, in which the former were most frequently 
the aggressors. In these conflicts victorj^ was sometimes on one 
side, sometimes on the other; sometimes it was doubtful, or upon 
nedtlier side, though in those case.s, as has happened after many 
greater and more important encounters, it was usually claimed by 
both. 
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But besides the encounters furnished to the young students by 
the inhabitants of the town, from the grocer’s apprentice to the 
hardy, sturdy, and stalwart bargeman (vulgo, bargee) whose hands, 
and arms, and sides were of iron; besides these encounters, I 
say, the pugnacious scholars had occasionally an opportunity of 
engaging in combat with the parties of military who then (though 
the practice has been long discontinued,) wSre from time to time 
quartered in the town and neighbourhood. I do not mean, as the 
intelligent reader will scarcely need to be informed, to imply in 
this that there was then in England anything of a standing army. 
But, as is well known, about this time the’ soldiers, on their return 
from Buckingham’s shamefully ill-conducted expedition, were quar¬ 
tered through the towns and villages of England. The encounters 
above referred to, of course did not include the officers, who, as 
might be exj)ected from their habits, tastes, and connexions, if they 
took any part at all in such affairs, would be rather likely to take 

} >art with than against the scholars. Indeed it was still more 
ikely — although strict and exact discipline was not much the 
order of the day among Charles’s officers—^that they should dis¬ 
countenance such disgraceful brawls altogether; brawls that were 
quite as unsoldierly on the one hand as unscholarly on the other. 

. At the period at which we treat there happened to be quartered 
at Cambridge a troop of horse, belonging to a then “crack,” or 
“ flash,” or “ splash," (or by whatever term the fashionable slang may 
be plesised to denominate it.) regiment of that day. As was proper 
and fitting lor sucli a regiment, the officers were young men of 
rank, fashion, and figure, (if speaking of the present day, instead of 
figure,” we should write “ fortune,”—but it was not altogether so 
in the bon mens tem.it ,)—gay and gallant, noble, anti somewhat pro¬ 
fligate cavaliers; some of those, in short, who afterwards, as we 
shall see, so long and bravely 

fought in \ain 

For those who knew not to resign or reign.” 

The officers of the cavalry above mentioned were generally to be 
seen lounging about the streets in close companionship with the more 
aristocratic class of students, more especially with that distinguished 
and privileged order who, by virtue of royal descent, and innate 
hereditary capacity and wisilorn, have the astonishing faculty of ac¬ 
quiring as much knowledge, as great stores of literature and science, 
in the space of two short years, as their less favoured and gifted 
fellow^ students are capable of acquiring in seven; a fact which to 
many profane and unbelieving scoffers may appear incredible, and 
which we confess even to ourselves, who are huge admirers of 
royalty and nobility^ would be somewhat hard of belief, had we not 
repeatetily seen it fully and satisfactorily demonstrated in the hono¬ 
rary degree conferred upon them, and accompanied by a sublime 
and grandiloquent oration from the public orator of the university. 

Now, it happened on the memorable evening in question, that 
our worthy friend Oliver, whom we have already made bold in 
some degree to introduce to the notice of our courteous reader, had 
occasion, questionless in the course of dispatching the important 
inattera that must have brought him from Huntingdon to Cam¬ 
bridge ill such haste, to pass through the market-place, in which 
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several of the gallants aforesaid happened to be promenading. Oli¬ 
ver, like a gdod, peaceable, inoffensive, harmless man as he was, 
was dodging along, apparently, as we have said, upon his needful 
and lawful errands, at a good swinging man-of-business-like, though 
somewhat ungainly and ungraceful, pace, heeding the gay and aris¬ 
tocratic men of arts and arms who were there grouped together no 
more, indeed considetably less, than the stones of the streets over 
which he was walking, when his attention was somewhat forcibly 
arrested by the unusual loudness and offensiveness of some remarks 
that seemed to be more immediately pointed at himself, and by the 
still more extraordinary loudness of the horse-laugh that accompa¬ 
nied them. Now, Oliver, as all the world knows, although a person 
who professed much, very much of the Christian spirit,—'inuch, con¬ 
sequently, of meekness, long-suffering, slowness to anger, charity, 
and so forth,—was not exactly the person whom a prudent man 
would have liked to select for his butt, when he felt in the humour 
(if a prudent man indeed could ever be for a moment supposed to 
feel in such a humour) to play off insolence with impunity. Oliver’s 
was certainly no temper to sit down quietly under an insult. How¬ 
ever, unfortunately for themselves, the noble, wise, and valiant 
young persons in question did not know this ; and in th€*ir rash and 
aristocratic ignorance they judged Oliver to be some swashing young 
farmer, of the better class of such persons, or at the best to be some 
very simple, somewhat slovenly, and very rural gentleman (for 
Oliver happened then to wear the very coat of which Sir Philip 
Warwick then, as he himself informs us, a courtly gallant, and 
piquing himself not a little on his fine clothes and courtly address, 
speaks of so slightingly as having the appearance of being made by 
an ill country tailor,) and, judging thus, they shaped their behaviour 
towards him accordingly. 

"Why, only look there, gallants," exclaimed one; "there goes 
simple Simon, either seeking the Lord, or fleeing from the devil. 
Holloa! master, look behind you, or you will lose that hundred¬ 
weight of iron that hangs at your haunches by way of a sword." 

" Wliat!” vociferated another, ^‘does the bumpkin mean to call 
that thing a sword? I have heard of swords being turned into 
ploughshares, but here we have ploughshares turned into swords 
with a vengeance, I think. Ha! master Clod— Ila! ha! ha ! 
ha! ha!" 

And he laughed loudly and long at his own very sorry wit; in 
which facetious cachinnation he was joined, heart and voice, by his 
enlightened companions. 

Oliver stopped short in his career, and swung round, as you may 
have seen a vessel swing round when suddenly acted upon in mid 
career, and stopped by her cable. He fronted the speaker, and his 
rubicund and truculent nose and countenance seemed to become 
still more rubicund and-truculent, though his manner at first was 
free from violence, and from all appearance of much passion; 
like that of a ‘person whose object is rather investigation than 
resentment ot punisiiment. He looked at them for some moments 
calmly) though somewhat sternly, before he spoke, as if to ascertain 
as well as possible,'‘before he addressed them, how far insolence or 
agression upon himself was contemplated by the aristocratic 
abitm before him. 
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Friend," said he then, addressing the first speaker, ** am I to 
understand that I am the individual to whom wou wert pleased 
to address thy somewhat uncourteous speech but now, or do I err 
in my supposition, and were thy words intended to apply to some 
of thy mates ?” 

The reply to this speech of Oliver's was a loud burst of laughter. 
Oliver's brow waxed blacker, and his nose more red ; and his hand, 
as if by an involuntary but instinctive movement, found its way to 
the hilt of the somewhat portentous piece of iron that swung by his 
side, which he called an instrument of war, and which the young 
cavalier termed an instrument of agriculture. But while one hand 
grasped, or at least touched the hilt of his sword, Oliver’s other 
hand grasped firmly his stout riding-rod; at the same time he 
again addressed his insolent assailants. 

"Young men," said he,—"or rather young dogs, for that is a 
name that ye better merit,—-if ye do not instantly acknowledge 
your error, and the insolence ye have been guilty of, I will beat 
into ye a lesson of manners, discretion, ami good government that 
you will retain to the latest day of your lives. There is no breaking 
puppies but by severe discipline." 

The answer to this was a cut across the face from a switch which 
the young officer w-ho had first accosted him held in his hand. 
Oliver warded off the blow, or at least the chief force of it, with 
his riding-rod. It just grazed his cheek ;—but that was quite 
sufficient to put up the fiery blood of Oliv^ Cromwell, which it 
did in such sort, and with such effect, that almost before he could 
see from what quarter the blow came, the hero of the switch, who 
had been so liberal of his gratuitous insolence, liad measured his 
length on the street. In a moment all was confusion. Some of the 
officers drew their sword.s, and Oliver had blows directed against 
his obnoxious person from all quarters, which he was obliged to 
parry w'ith his stick in the best manner he could. But when he 
saw and felt steel come in contact with his oaken defence, he thought 
it was high time for him to make use of steel too ; and, passing his 
riding-rod into his left hand, (a Iiero of a novel or romance would 
have thrown it away with a gesture duly heroic—Oliver was a better 
reasoner than to do that,) he drew his sword with his right. 

At this moment some gownsmen happened to be passing, who re¬ 
cognised an acquaintance in the person who was ‘contending singly 
against such fearful odds, ran forthwith to his assistance, and 
joined the affray both with voice and hand. The affair had reached 
this point of its progress, when Jllilton and Neville entered the 
market-place, the now fast-filling scene of action. On seeing, as 
they turned the comer, the cause of the tumult which they had 
heard afar off, 

"By Heaven, John!" exclaimed Neville; "it is old Oliver at¬ 
tacked and insulted, I suppose, by some of those intolerable swag¬ 
gering coxcombs. Did not I tell you we should see Oliver again 
to-night? It is lucky I did not turn into Trinity! I shaU now 
have an opportunity of helping Oliver, and perhaps paying off some 
old scores and he shouted, " gown! gown ! to tlie rescue! to the 
rescue!" and dashed into the thickest of the fray. He was followed 
somewhat more leisurely by his friend; for .lohn, though possessed 
of great moral and, if we may be allowed the expression, intellectual 

vot, IV, 
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courage, did not possess that physical insensibility to dan^r which 
arises from a set of nerves that do not easily vibrate. This nervous 
temperament, however, he shared with almost all men of high in¬ 
tellect, and among others, with some of the most illustrious com¬ 
manders that the world has ever seen. But though John did not 
rush into the fray with such headlong haste as his friend Neville, he 
did not on that account less surely or less firmly proceed to the as¬ 
sistance of his friends. As he was on the point of joining the com¬ 
batants, a heavy hand laid upon his shoulder made him turn round, 
and on doing so he belteld by his side, arrayed in a Trinity gown 
a good deal the worse for wear, and which did not reach beyond his 
knees, a stalwart figure upwards of six feet in height, and bony and 
muscular in proportion. 

“ Ha! Bigbone,” John exclaimed, “ you could not have come at 
a better time. We want such arms as yours: you see our friends are 
like to be hard pressed.” 

What is it? what is the matter? what's all the row about?” 
cried Bigbone. Which side is for church and king?” 

“ Now pr’ythee, good Passive Obedience,” said Milton hastily, 
“ be advised ; let church, king, and passive obedience shift for 
themselves only for this once. Thou seest thy friends are in emi¬ 
nent peril, and thou may’st be of service to get them out of 
jeopardy." 

“Well, well, John,” growled Passive Obedience, “thou art a 
good fellow, in despite of thy vile rank republican, anti-mo¬ 
narchical principles, and hang me,” he added heartily, “ if I care 
which side be for church and king; I will e'en for once lend a 
helping hand to ray friends in their need. So let* us strike in— 
hurra ! gown! gown !” 

“ Gown ! gown! down with the hireling cut-throats! down with 
the insolent coxcombs and the slaves they lead!” 

Thus shouting their war-cry, they dashed into the combat: Big¬ 
bone spreading havoc around him with the blows of a bar of iron 
which he had picked up, and brandished with his Herculean arm. 

And lest tliis should be wondered at, seeing that these academical 
combats, as we perhaps may call them, are usually carried on with 
no other arms than those with which the combatants have been 
furnished by nature, it may be proper to remark that as this rule 
had been, on the* present occasion, departed from by their adver¬ 
saries, who were armed with swords, the gownsmen were obliged in 
their own defence to arm themselves with what u'eapons they could 
lay hands on, which they did, in many instances, by closing with 
their adversaries, wrenching their swords out of their hands, and 
turning them against themselves. The combat now raged fiercely, 
receiving accessions of strength on both sides, as gownsmen poured 
in to join one side, and soldiers to join the other. 

While the affairs of the belligerent powers were in this condition, 
the proctors, attend^ by their bull-d<^s, arrived upon tlie scene of 
action. Notwithstanding, however, the sweeping and unlimited na¬ 
ture of their powder in the University, their authority upon the pre¬ 
sent occasion was for a considerable time utterly disregarded; and 
indeed it seemed as if their presence at first was altogether unobserved, 
at least it was unheeded; an occurrence which we have seen take 
pl£M% in times that call themselves more civilized than those of 
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which we at present treat. It was a curious spectacle to see^ them 
rushing up and down between the combatants, as it were in the 
front of the battle, for the purpose of separating them. Arrayed in 
their full academical dress, they seemed the ministers of peace, of 
which the canonicals of the others were but a bad representative. 
Wherever they appeared for the moment, the habitual respect 
entertained for their office rendering their persons sacred (though 
the sanctity has been sometimes invaded,) restrained the com¬ 
batants on both sides from pressing on them, and consequently 
kept them, for the moment, apart from 'one another. As they 
ran along they formed a lane, a sort of chasm which closed again 
the moment they had passed by. At length, by dint of strong 
exertions, particularly of voice, and by their exposing themselves 
to danger in no small degree, they succeeded in some measure 
in restoring peace, or, at least, in producing a partial cessation 
of hostilities. They had most trouble with Oliver and Neville, 
who appeared to be the life and soul, the ruling principle of 
their party. They had especial difficulty in inducing Neville to re¬ 
sume his peaceable demeanour. They found him engaged hand 
to hand in a desperate conflict with a young man, who appeared to 
be about his own age, and %vas dressed in a fellow-commoner's 
gown. These two swordsmen appeared to maintain their encounter 
with more than ordinary skill, and much more than ordinary 
rancour. On the countenance of both there was an expression 
of deadly hatred: and when the proctors at last succeeded in se¬ 
parating them, Neville, as he gave up his sword, was heard to 
mutter between his teeth, lie has escaped me once, but another 
time will come.'" 

One of the proctors addressed a severe rebuke to Oliver, whom 
he appeared to know at once. 

“ A pretty employment this, for a gentleman of your standing. 
Master Cromwell, who ought to set an example of good order, and de¬ 
cent and peaceable demeanour to these young madmen, instead of 
inciting them to and heading them in rebellion, and open war, and 
massacre, and leading them to cut each other’s throats, and the 
tliroats of all sober persons who come near them. I promise you, 
sir, you shall answer for this anyhow ; but if there be found to be 
any lives lost, or even serious injuries, wounds, or maiming, your 
life and those of your rebellious associates will \iave to pay the 
penal^." 

Master proctor,” replied Oliver, somewhat more than sternly, 
for it was even fiercely, your reverence should first take the 
trouble to inquire how the disturbance arose which moveth your 
reverent spleen to such an extreme degree, and having inquired, 
your proctorship will perhaps be pleased to acknowledge that the 
fault lay not with me or those who supported me, but witli those 
malignants who are the pride of your illustrious university, and the 
scourge, terror, and detestation of all the land besides." 

So saying Oliver turned on his heel, and followed closely by 
Neville, Milton, Bigbone, and a few others, and at a greater distance 
by the rest of his party, left the market-place. While they were 
Walking off, the proctor made an immense bustle about procuring 
their names and colleges, in the university phrases. 

“Gentlemen, bachelors, ray young roasters, you must ^ve me 
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your names and colleges, particularly you who appear to be the 
ringleaders in this atrocious rebellion, or the discipline of the 
university will be ruined for ever. Ha! I know some of your 
leaders. Mark down Neville and Bigbone of Trinity, and Milton of 
Christ's. So we shall have up those at least before the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor to-morrow; now see what damage is done. There are some 
wounded, if not a few slain. If we find that to be the case, these 
rioters must be taken into custody immediately." 


DAY-DREAMS. 

Give me, oU ! give me youth's passions unconfined, 

The rush of joy that felt almost like pain, 

Its hate, its love, its once tumultuous mind,— 

Give me my youth again. Goethe. 

Youth's gay dreams are vanish'd now. 

Yet am 1 still the same. 

Who wore of yore so smooth a brow, 

And sought the path to fame. 

Hope's early buds are dark and stain’d, 

Joy's perfumed blossoms wither’d. 

And every flower ray fancy train'd 
Care’s blighting hand has gather’d. 

I seek not now the people’s cheers, 

Step proud llie Woolsack’s lord, 

With pitying hand dry suppliant tears. 

Blunt Judgment’s sharpen’d sword. 

I do not feel myself quite free 
To rage in Freedom’s cause,— 

Would sooner much my commons see 
Than die for common laws. 

To be a patriot’s very fine,— 

A placeless member better. 

On popular applause to dme, 

Or, pardie —frank a letter. 

Or dinnerless, “ a ladye’s man,” 

Gain tea and toast for praises, 

Alas ! my face is far too wan 
To minister to graces. 

l,ove has closed his weary wing, 

To li^ to Wisdom’s speaking; 

Hope harps upon a single string, 

And that, alas! is breaking. 

For weary thoughts arc often mine— 

Thought wakes the night from sleeji, 

And Memory but lights a shrine 
Where I can only weep. 

Ay—life’s light dreams are vanish’d now! 

I am not, but in name, 

As he who wore youth’s brighter brow, 

And bore its heart of flame. 

Yet laugh ye on, each merry one }— 

I would not cloud ymr morrow, 

Nor hid you hurry Time along, 

And plume his wings with sorrow. 
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THE ABBOT AND THE BLACK PENITENT. 

Ok the Auray road, a few miles from Vannes, the poorest 
and most miserable prefecture in France, the traveller may ob¬ 
serve a chapel built, no one can exactly say when, upon the site 
and from the fragments of the ruins of an ancient church, which was 
no doubt destroyed during some of the civil wars to which Britaiiny 
has been so frequently the prey. This chapel is dedicated to the 
Magdalen, and served for a long time as the hermitage of a con¬ 
verted Jew, who here closed his life in the odour of sanctity. Its 
last tenant was an aged hermit, who held before the Great Revolu¬ 
tion a high rank in the French army, and who here sought an asylum 
from the cares and annoyances of the busy world, and here hoped to 
find consolation for the treachery of an early loved one on whom he 
had doted; and here in silence and prayer he passed the few re¬ 
maining days still left him. 

These, however, are only the more recent associations connected 
with the place: those of a remoter period are much more romantic 
and poetical. On this spot was accomplished the unhappy fate of 
Trifine, the only daughter of Count Guerech of Vannes, about the 
commencement of the sixth century. Her father, in spite of the 
advice of Saint Gildas, gave her in marriage to Comorra, a sort of 
Breton Blue-Beard, who killed his wives the instant they showed 
signs of probable maternity, prompted by his superstitious dread of 
the accomplishment of a prophecy, for a witch had once foretold, 
that one of his children would be the cause of his death. 

Trifine, aware of this prediction, and of the dangers it would entail 
on her, concealed her pregnancy from the eye of her suspicious hus¬ 
band until the time of her delivery, when she instantly fled with her 
new-born infant to the castle of her father, whose protection she 
claimed against her tyrant husband. But Comorra, speedily ap^ 
prized of his intended victim’s flight, pursued her d ponite d'etrier, 
(in the words of one of the chroniclers,) and overtook her in the 
suburbs of Vannes in a thicket by the road side, where she had 
vainly endeavoured to find shelter until his first rage had expended 
itself. The fierce husband struck off her head with his sword, and 
turned his steed towards his castle. Scarcely had he advanced a 
step when the animal suddenly reined himself up, and obstinately 
refusetl to advance a step homewards. Comorra endeavoured to 
tlismount, but an invisible grasp retained him in his saddle, it was 
in fact Saint Gildas, who, passing at the moment, performed the 
miracle. 

At sight of the bleeding corpse, and the assassin detained by some 
mysterious power prisoner near his victim. Saint Gildas, full of 
admiration at the decrees of Providence, knelt, and, after a long and 
fervent prayer to God and the Virgin, rose and made the sign ol the 
cross over the murdered body. Trifine instantly rose up full of life 
and health; while Comorra was struck with leprosy, and^ afflicted 
with the most insupportable torments. He bowed in humility to the 
hand which had thus punished him, confessed his sinfulness, and 
made a vow that he whuld build a churcli and convent for lepers on 
the site of these miraculous occurrences. Saint Gildas, touched with 
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compassion at these proofs of repentance, again prayed to Heaven, 
and the penitent was restored to health. After he had been thus 
made whole again, he did not, as many perhaps would have done, 
forget the vow he had made in his affliction; on the contrary, he 
bestowed all his wealth upon the Church, and retired to a neigh¬ 
bouring monastery, where he spent the remainder of his days in 
fasting and prayer. A Latin ballad is still sung at Auray, which 
preserves this tradition: it begins witli an invocation to Saint 
GUdas, as follows: 


“ Sancte Gildas, te 
Qui Trifinam suscitasti, 

Quam tyrannus occiderat 
Inter sylvarum pascua," See. 

Although the Devil had thus lost one whom he considered a safe 
customer, still in no w’ay did it discourage him; but, on the contrary, 
it rendered him only the more determined to seek his revenge for his 
loss of his prey of which Saint Gildas had, in his opinion, unwar- 
^■antably defrauded him. One of his attempts in that way is re¬ 
corded in the following story, which the writer himself heard told 
one evening last year within the ruins of the Magdalen. Un¬ 
luckily for the reader, he cannot bestow upon the narration all the 
accompanying charms which hearing it upon the spot conferred— 
the time, the place, the poetical language of the narrator, (a young 
girl of Britanny,) and the deep conviction she seemed to have of 
the truth of the story which she told, picturesquely supporting her 
hand on the fragments of a broken cross, her voice full of deep 
emotion, increased by a feeling of superstitious terror, in which 
many of the hearers could not avoid participating,—all contri¬ 
buted to render the story one of those which, once heard, are 
never forgotten. 

The wind (thus ran her story) w’as howling in awful concert 
with the roarings of the thunder, and the rain dashed in torrents 
against the ancient windows of the church of the blessed Magdalen; 
but so wholly engrossed was an aged jiriest, who walked slowly 
through the nave and aisles, that it seemed as if he heard not the 
storm outside. This was Father Kernoeck, the rector, who, as spbn 
as night was fallen, had quitted the monastery, and was silently 
perambulating his new church, then just finished, and awaiting 
consecration on the morrow at the hands of the Bishop of Vannes, 
the sainted Gildas. He frequently stopped to admire each part of the 
edifice. Here," thought he, " will the mysteries of the holy mass 
be celebrated;—^here from the pulpit will my voice be heard by 
delighted congregations, preaching the sacred word for the salvation 
of sinners;—in this stall, seated upon a throne ornamented with the 
most costly embroidery, shall 1 be seated on high during the holy 
office;—»!, I alone am the possessor, the king of this rich and 
splendid building! Mine are the spandrils, the arches, the win¬ 
dows, the altaf,—the chiselled colunms supporting the massive roof 
are mine, and mine only! To me belong the thousand fantastic 
figures which grin from the corbeils and festoon the drapery of 
the high altar; which show their grotesque features in every nohk, 
and appear to start out from the pedestal of each pillar,—the 
gilded statues of the sainta,—4he banners which are imitated by 
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the violence of the tempest^—^the silver candlesticks, the tapestry, 
the pictures,—all, all are mine!” 

Such were the thoughts that held possession of his mind as he 
flung the light of the horn-lantern which he bore in his hand, upon 
each object which for the time engrossed his whole attention. He 
approached each, drew back, and returned for a more minute exa¬ 
mination, until the least details were deeply impressed on his 
memory. Nor did he feel during all this time the slightest symptoms 
of fatigue, although the perspiration stood upon his forehead, and 
his breath nearly failed him as he stood in front of a splendid 
confessional,—a chef-d’oeuvre, of sculpture, over the portal of which 
he read in letters of gold, “ This is the Confessional, op the 
Rector.” 

The artist had carved in the dark wall which composed the con¬ 
fessional the woman’s triumph over the serpent; at the upper part 
he had depicted the Madonna, full of that serenity w’hich painters 
so love to give her, her eyes raised to heaven, her hands joined in 
the attitude of prayer, and her foot firmly fixed upon the forehead of 
a gigantic devil, already prostrate, and whose limbs trembled with 
terror. The priest gazed for some time in complacency on his con¬ 
fessional, and then felt a natural desire to ascertain if its interior 
corresponded in beauty and taste with the outside. Impatient to 
prove the elasticity of the cushions of that seat which he was in 
future to occupy, he placed the lantern amidst one of the groups 
of sculpture which ornamented the pilasters, and flung himself 
on the sacerdotal seat, into the soft cushion of which he sunk 
not without voluptuousness. He rested his head carelessly on the 
rich velvet hangings, stretched out his feet upon the stool studded 
with golden nails, and found himself altogether so comfortable, that 
he speedily forgot his fatigue, and surrendered himself to " thick¬ 
coming fancies.” He first thought of the crowds who were sure to 
come to each side of the confessional to humble themselves before 
him; the priests of the church, the wealthy citizens, the haughtiest 
seigneurs even,—all with humble voice and repentant lips suppli¬ 
cating his advice, and regulating their conduct by his directions. 

While thus indulging his imagination, he suddenly heard a voice 
on one side, which announced that the speaker sought his ghostly 
assistance. He mechanically withdrew the bolt ;which fastened the 
side-window ; at the same instant a most violent clap of thunder was 
heard; the lightning illumined the whole church, while a strong 
smell of sulphur nearly took away his breath. When he re-opened 
his eyes, which terror had closed for a moment, he beheld a stranger 
kneeling beside him in the confessional. 

The priest hesitated for a moment to hear the confession of one 
thus mysteriously presented to him, particularly in a church hi¬ 
therto unconsecrated. But the half-formed word of dismissal died 
away upon his lips; an uncontrollable panic retainetl him in his 
seat, and he made the customary si^ of the cross preparatory to 
hearing the confession. At this preliminary the penitent uttered a 
deep groan, while his whole body tremWed: he speedily, however, 
recovered from this unusual emotion, and began to repeat the 
prayers, but in a mysterious accent, and, stranger still, backwards, 
commencing with " Amen," and concluding with “Confiteor.” 

The priest then questioned [him upon the Seven Capital Sins. 
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“■ Have you been fjuilty of pride, covetousness, envy, angei', glut¬ 
tony, lust, or sloth ?" 

‘^Whence should I feel the prompting of any of these vices? I, 
who am so powerful that possess the power of gratifying jny every 
wish and fancy ?" 

You !” responded the priest, in utter astonishment. 

** Yes, I! ^hold the immortal crown which irradiates my fore- 
hejid! My youth shall endure for ever and ever. At ray finger- 
touch, the stone becoraeth gold, and the dust is changed into dia¬ 
monds.” 

He extended his hand, and the column which supported the lamp 
was instantly converted into the purest gold, and the flags of tlie 
tower were sprinkled with diamonds. 

“ Thou seemest astonished !” said the stranger. “ What wilt thou 
say when thou hearest that upwards of twenty centuries have elapsed 
since the day on which I was born ? And, behold, has time in any 
way diminished my youth, or the beauty of this brow?” 

While he spoke a vaporous light, like the softened effulgence of 
the full moon, played over the brow of the unknown. The aged 
priest, spell-bound, and full of alarm, gazed with surjmse on the no- 
l)le and commanding features they indicated. The priest raised hi.s 
hands in amazement, and in doing so the blessed cross, W'hich he 
was holding, fell to tlie ground, and rolled along the nave. Where- 
ever it touched as it rolled along, the diamonds created by the magic 
power of the stranger disappeared, and resumed their first and true 
appearance of dust. 

“ Wilt thou,” said the penitent, become young again, and con¬ 
tinue so for ever ? Wishest thou for boundless wealth ? Desirest 
thou to share my power—my glory—my happiness?” 

There w’as something in the tone with which the last word W'as 
uttered so full of bitter irony that the good priest muttered, 

“ Begone ! leave nie, deceiver!” 

Deceiver ! I deceive thee ! Listen : for the present let things 
remain as they are betw'een us. I give thee an hour to make trial of 
my promises ,—one hour i not a second more, not a second less.” 
While he spoke he stretched forth his hand towards the priest, who 
at the moment felt an inexplicable change take place within him. He 
rushed forth from Jliis confessional. Wonder ot wonders ! the figure 
which cast its shadow on the stalls was no longer that of an aged 
man, but of an elegant and youthful cavalier! He felt the warmth 
and strength of youth flowing through his veins; the few scattered 
locks which had whitened his brow were changed into black and 
perfumetl curls; his small white hand showed a delicate formation, 
such as a young maiden would be but too proud to possess. He 
walked a few steps, and at each movement, at his least wish, the 
most extravagant desires of his imagination were instantly realized. 
He wished for power, riches, pleasure ; pages, valets, and knights 
knelt at his feet to receive his commands! Beautiful virgins, in 
luxurious attire, smiled upon him in languishing beauty ; palaces 
sprung up in the midst of extensive gardens; and he wandered 
amidst these glorious objects, vounp smiling, and eager, his heart 
beating with new emotions ana desires. Suddenly the unknown of 
the confessional appeared. / 

“ Well!' said he; “ dost thou wish to enjoy all these pleasufes ? 
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Hasten, then; for a few moments more and they will vanish from thee! 
Thou hast but a few minutes left for their enjoyment!” 

" A few minutes! A quarter of an hour has not elapsed since I 
beheld thee last!” 

“ In thy sluggish life, priest, time walked thus languidly; but 
in our life of happiness it flies like an arrow — ay, swift as thought! 
But, what matters, since it revives unceasingly, and its duration is 
without end ? But, hasten ; for when the sand shall have ceased to 
run in this hour-glass it will be no longer time.” 

What must I do ?” 

“ Curse this church, which you were to have blessed to-morrow, 
and do me homage as thy sole master and only God!” 

The priest shudderingly turned away his head. 

“ Go, then, weak and cowardly mortal; become again what thou 
wast; poor, old, and in the jaws of death I” cried the tempter. 

The priest now felt the blood which ran a moment before im¬ 
petuously in his veins curdle, and slowly circulate; he beheld his 
liands grow stiffj and all the brilliant objects which surrounded him 
become more and more distant—fast disappearing. 

The priest made a movement towards the demon ; but his foot 
struck against the cross which had fallen from his hands : he raised 
and kissed it. Instantly all around him disappeared, with a hideous 
and almost insupportable noise; and he heard the heavenly voice of 
a woman, which thus addressed him :—■ 

“Frail creature! Behold to what dangers thine imprudence and 
l)ride have exposed thee! But for my intercession and watchful¬ 
ness over thee thou wouldest have become for ever a prey to the 
devil. Imprudent priest! who gavest thyself up to the sinful de¬ 
light of admiring thy fine church, and splendid confessional, instead 
of passing the night in prayer and peaceful slumber ! Farewell! 
waitch and pray until the morning. I am Magdalen, the patron 
of this church.” 

You may imagine the terror and joy of the old priest at his es¬ 
cape, as well as his gratitude to the divine protection to which he 
owed his salvation. lie prostrated himself in the confessional, and 
did not cease pouring forth ort’niuxes until day broke in upon it, 
and shewed him on the spot where the demon had knelt, two 
marks burnt into the stone by the knees of the evil one. 

Tradition adds, that the rector had the soft and voluptuous 
cushions, on which he had reposed the night of his temptation, re¬ 
placed by a plain seat, studded with sharp-pointed nails, on which 
he sat to hear the confession of his penitents; and that he died, in 
tlie fulness of grace, three years after the consecration of his church. 
Towards the close of the fifteenth century there was still exhibited 
in this chapel the penitential seat used by St. Keruoeck; but the 
precious relic unluckily disappeared amidst the civil wars which 
about that time raged m Brittiiny. It is not supposed that the sa¬ 
crilegious thief who stole it, whoever he was, ever sat upon it him¬ 
self. 
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CUPID AND JUPITER. 

A FABLB. 

When Jove bad seized his father’s throne, 

And the whole world became his own; 

Though for his ease he chose to share 
Such an extensive empire’s care, 

Confetting'on one young brother 
The charge of hell; and to another 
Giving the regions of the deep, 

Jn watchful governance to keep: 

Those brothers were his vassals still, 

And of their kingdoms held at will 
\Vere forced to give a due account 
To him, their great “ Lord Paramount.” 

On earth the name of Jove was feared 
By all, but most by priests revered; 

Who, at the splendid shrines of Ammon, 

Could serve at once both “ God and Mammon!” 

In heaven no less his power was felt. 

For there the gods in homage knelt. 

And Juno’s self, his sister—bride,— 

That great epitome of pride,— 

W'itli tongue alone could keep the field : 

In actions ever forced to yield. 

But whilst all else below, above, 

Thus bowed to Jove’s imperial sway, 

The Fates, and Cupid, god of love. 

Alike cornpell’d him to obey ; 

Although they differ’d in the mode 
By which that wondrous power they show'd. 

The Fates (those hags so full of .spile) 

In contradiction took delight,— 

As all old ugly women do,— 

(Alas! some pretty young ones too,) 

And oft, when Jove had form’d a plan 
To help or hurt the race of man. 

Fast as his pupjiets came in play 
(Those human puppets of a day,) 

Old "Atropos would cut the thread. 

And, lo! his actors all were dead! 

’Twas by the hated Fates corapell’d. 

That in his dread embrace he lield 
The hapless victim of his vow. 

Slain by the lightnings of his brow 1 
And, when upon the plains of Troy, 

In death-pangs writhed his fav’rite boy, 

The Fates their stern “ Vetomus ” gave, 

And check'd a father’s wish to save! 

In fact, they never sought to please 
Great Jupiter by their decrees; 

Hence “ the inexorable three ” 

Were oWeets of his enmity. 

Whilst Cupid, who had scarce less power,— 

But wisely kept that power conceal’d,— 

Rose in his favour ev’ry hour, 

And, by conceding, made him yield. 
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'T will not, I hope, seem labour vain 
To tell how Love contrived to gain 
That influence with the god of thunder, 

Which may to some appear a wonder. 

Know, then, that in th’ Olympian Court, 

In earliest youth a petted child, 

Our little hero used to sport; 

And many was the frolic wild 
He play’d unpunished still; for none 
Amongst the gods would harm the son 
Of her whose beauty all admired„ 

And to whose favours most aspired ; 

And, as to goddesses, the boy 

Had with him such a winning way, 

That’t was to them the greatest joy 
With the spoil’d pet to romp and play. 

And you may guess what deeds were done 
By Cylhera-a’s amorous son, 

Since when he chose to do amiss, 

Ilis pleasing penance was a kiss! 

In heaven, of course, time swuftly flies, 
(Though none there mark with anxious eyes 
The dread revolvings of his glass 
As signs for youth and bloom to pass,) 

And little Cupid, whilst, with pace 
Unnoticed bj a deathless race, 

The years in ouick succession flew, 

In wit, but not in stature, grew. 

Still did Ills golden ringlets grace 
A snowy brow, when not a trace 
Of age, or even care was seen; 

Still childish was his outward mien ; 

But one, who watched him narrowly, 
(Minerva,) thought she could descry 
A certain archness in his eyes. 

Which early made her deem it wise, 

When he approached her with his dart, 

To raise her .Lgis o’er her heart. 

And well she judged, for Cupid’s arm— 
Tliough rounded still—was nerved for harm ; 
And those, who on the seeming child, 
Unconscious of their danger, smiled, 

By sudden wounds were taught to know 
His fatal prowess with the bow. 

Complaints, at length, were brought to Jove 
Cf the provoking tricks of Ixive ; 

And he was order’d into court 
To answer for his cruel sport. 

In cliains, and with submissive air, 
lie came on the appointed day, 

Though little did he really care 
What his accusers there might say ; 

For (whilst no other god he spared) 

The urchin never yet had dared 
On Jove himself to play his tricks. 

Or openly his breast transfix; 

And—since't is usual for the great 
In trifles, or affairs of weight, 

Their own experience to prefer 
To all tliat others may aver,— 
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He knew that in his judge's breast 
A sure defender he possess’d. 

But 'twas not by tW judge alone 
That godlike mercy then was shown. 

Stung by some feelings of remorse, 

The goddesses had changed their mind. 
(Their sex is prone to such a course, 

And never long remains unkind!) 

It now appear’d ingratitude 
The little pris’ner to have sued; 

For each to him had owed a lover; 

And, having thought the matter over, 

With “ pros ” and “ cons " considered duly, 
They found that Love, howe’er unruly, 

W’ith all the pains that it might bring, 

Was still a very pleasant thing; 

And, though so loud in their complaint 
Of Cupid, whilst he yet was free. 

When they beheld him in constraint, 

And saw his mock humility, 

Their tender hearts at once relented ; 

They swore by Styx that they repented 
Of having hastily preferr'd 
Against him one accusing word, 

And, named as plaintiffs, one and all 
Refused to answer to the call. 

From this most singular denial 
Of half th’ accusing side to plead, 

Twas thought at first that Cupid’s trial 
Would not be suffer’d to proceed. 

But .love declared thathe was bound. 

If any person could be found 
VVlio of the pris’ner stood in fear, 

That person’s evidence to hear.” 

Ne'er in a crowded county court 
Did “ C. C.” case afford such sport 
As did the evidence then given 
Before the justice-court of Heaven; 

And .fove, who in the great conclave 
W'as forced to wear an aspect grave, 
Himself could scarce his mirth command, 
When Vulcan raised his iron hand, 

And, pointing to his smoke-stain’d breast, 
Endeavour’d vainly there to show 
Some wound destructive of his rest, 

Made, as he swore, by Cupid’s bow. 
Meantime, as wrell as “ leam*d brother,” 
(Paid by his impudence to bother 
The minds at once of judge and jury. 

Or put a witness in a fury,) 

Did Love (though never sent to learn 
In Inns of Court the tricks of laws) 
Perceive the favourable turn 
That ridicule would give his cause; 

And when, at length, desired to speak 
In his defence, he did not seek 
By any formal refutation 
To answer to each accusation; 

But, singling Vulcan from the rest, 

As a fit subject for a jest, 
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“ Tis strange enough,” the rogue began, 

“ That any god so gravely can 
Assert he fears hostility 
From such a little child as I. 

But, stranger still, that one, whose calling, 
Since the first moment of his falling 
On Lemnos’ heights, has been to frame 
More deadly arms for deeds of fame,— 

Should know so little of his trade, 

As not to see this bow was made 
Of a weak myrtle branch that grew 
In my dear mother’s fav’rite isle,— 

And that these darts “tcAicA pierced him through 
Are simple rushes all the while. 

As well might a Numidian bear 
(Gifted with sudden speech) declare. 

Before his mighty lion-king. 

That a slight feather from the wing 
Of some poor dove, with purple tide 
Had tinged his rough and tawny hide, 

As Vulcan venture to complain 
To thee, oh! Jupiter, of pain 
Inflicted by a harmless toy, 

The mimic arrow of a boy! 

To thy great wisdom I appeal; 

Behold my weapons, void of steel, 

And say if such their way could win 
Through yonder hardy blacksmith’s skin 
I’lic gods around in chorus laugli’d, 

Whilst V^ulcan, feeling now the shaft 
Of ridicule, (which harm’d him more 
Than any Love had launch’d before,) 

Wish’d, as he cleiicli’d his hammer fast 
Within his fist, and downward cast 
His looks confused upon tlie cloud, 

(Such was the pavement of the hall,) 

'That he could vanish through the crowd 
To Lemnos with a second fall. 

And Cupid—who contrived to hide 
His exultation and his pride— 

To Jove proceeded to deliver, 

With bended knee, his bow and quiver; 
Which latter (thanks to timely warning). 

Had been prepared for his defence. 

And filled with blunted retnls that morning. 

As the liest proofs of innocence. 

Tlie judge assumed a serious air. 

Examined cv’ry dart with care. 

And then, with most contemptuous look, 

The bow at the accusers shook. 

“ Are these the mighty arms,” he cried, 

“ Of whose effects Uie gods complain ? 

Seek you ray judgment to deride 
By cause so frivolous and vain ? 

Quick, Hermes 1 hasten to remove 
The chains that bind poor injured Love. 

And yc, who thus have shown your spite 
By such false-swearing, leave my sight; 

Lest I, to punish your offence, 

Should chance to prove the difference 
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Betwixt the arrows from this bow 
And bolts diat laid the Titans low. 

Cupid, henceforth on me attend; 

T will be ray duty to defend 
A slander'd innocent from woes 
Plann’d by the rancour of his foes.” 

“ The cause " was o’er, and from that hour 
Began the date of Cupid’s power. 

He slyly with his patron took 
His hints for conduct from a look. 

Whene’er h§ saw his humour gay 

Before heaven's king “ the child ” would play; 

But, when more serious seem’d his mood, 

With look subdued “ the courtier ” stood. 

And, having gain’d the ear of Jove, 

By turning all his thoughts to love, 

And merely seeming to suggest 
Where he might sate his passion best. 

He caused him o’er the world to range 
I'or pleasure, with Protean change. 

Love does but whisper, and, behold! 

The Thund’rer is a shower of gold ! 

Assuming now Diana’s face, 

He clasps her, nymph, in his embrace 1 
To Laeda’s arms, with fearful cries, 

On downy pinions now he flies 
From his own fav’rite bird I And now 
The head, to which all others bow, 

(Where horns have ta’en the place of crown,) 

Is to the earth bent meekly down, 

Tliat the Phoenician maid may deck 
With garlands his immortal neck ! * 

When Jove himself thus gave the rein, 

Shall we, pretending to restrain 
An ardent courser such as Love, 

The victims to his mettle prove '! 

No. As the wild, untutor'd steed, 

Whose course 'twere vain attempt to stay. 

Is used by dauntless man to speed 
His progress o’er the patbles.s way ; 

So, through the wilderness of life, 

Throi^h storms of sorrow and of strife, 

Let Love, e’en though he scorn control, 

Convey us gaily to the goal. 

Note. —Some critics of the day, who, doubtless, consider themselves acute 
phrenologists, deny that the artists of antiquity possessed any great “ ideality,” 
and ascribe the chief merit of their sculpture and painting to a superior develope- 
ment ^ the organs of “ imitation,” and of “ form.” One would think that the 
professors of su<m an opinion were passing judgment on a Chinese tea-chest instead 
of those inimitable productions on which modern sculptors gaze with feelings of 
mingled admiration and despair, and of one of which it has been said, in language 
worthy of the subject, that 

“Animate with deity alone, 

In deathless glory breathes the living stone !”• 

If, as it is generally allowed, there be indeed a something more than earthly in the 
exprrasion of the “ Apollo Belvidere,” no slight exertion of imagination must have 
been acquired for its conception. Imitation ” could have hi^ little to do with 

• Millpian’s Newdigate prize poem. 
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the excellence of the performance, and “form ** (as necessary to a sculptor as his 
chisel) must hare been employed (like that instrument) in due subservience to 
“ ideality.” On the degree of perfection to which the “ sister art ” was carried by 
the Greeks and Romans it is unfair to come to any conclusion ; since the speci¬ 
mens of ancient painting which remain to us have been chiefly obtained from the 
ruined walls of two provincial towns. But, an hour spent in the Gallery of frescos 
belonging to the “ Museo Borbonico,” in Naples, would, I think, go far towards 
removing the mistake of those who contend that the ancients had no idea of 
treating a subject in their pictures.'' In the above-mentioned collection there are 
numerous paintings, in which, although their execution is not elaborate, their story 
is as well told as in the works of any modern artist. And, for my own part, I 
should be perfectly satisfied could I seize on a portion of that true spirit of poetry 
embodied in the beautiful fresco on which the foregoing dull fable was found^. 

Jupiter is there represented reclining on a cloud, in the attitude used by the an¬ 
cients at the Triclinium. Cupid, leaning over his shoulder, points downward to 
the earth, and with his head slightly advanced, and his eyes directed towards those of 
“ the Thunderer,” is watching the effect of the advice or remonstrance on which 
he has just ventured. That effect is made evident by the softened expression of 
Jupiter’s countenance, and by the position of his right arm and hand, the former of 
which has fallen, as though nerveless, on his lap, whilst the latter is in the very 
act of relaxing its grasp of a thunderbolt. A rainbow—the emblem of hope—an¬ 
nounces to the world below that the storm of his anger is at an end; and an eagle 
in the hack ground casts a look of astonishment and jealousy at the new favourite, 
whose oounsds have diverted the thoughts of his imperial master from the farther 
prosecution of vengeance to the more pleasing pursuits of love. 


GROUSE SHOOTING. 

THE MOORS—CHATSWORTH—GROUSE SHOOTING. 

The heather was blooming, the meadows were mawu, 

Our lads gaed a-hunting, ae day at the dawn, 

O’er moors, and o'er mosses, and mony a glen, 

At length they discovered a honnie moor-hen,”— Bums. 

The moors of Derbyshire extend over a wide tract of country, and 
are divided into various preserves: some under the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk, others under the Duke of Rutland, and some are owned by sub¬ 
scription companies. 

They are thickly covered with ling, a blue heath growing about 
half-thigh deep, which affords an excellent covert for grouse; and 
present the wildest waste-views my eye has reste<J on. They have 
the solitude of ocean—the monotony relieved by towering summits 
of rock, terminating swells of ground in various parts of the horizon, 
and deep, dark chasms, rendered vocal by bubbling rivulets. 

Grouse-shooting opens on the 12th of August, when the moors 
attract sportsmen from remote parts of England. The turnpike- 
roads present a lively scene, with sporting carriages dashing over their 
smoom surface, filled with gentlemen in shooting dress, servants, 
tent-equipment, and coupled dogs; and now and then some sturdy 
gamekeeper on a sagacious pony, conducting at his heels a group of 
setters and pointers. 

The inns of Nottingham, Sheffield, and Derby are all bustle on 
the 11th with arrivals and departures for the moors. It is a busy 
day with hostlers and postboys, who are called on for constant 
and quick supplies of fresh steeds.,, The inn-yards echo with the 
rumbling of wheels, clatter of horses, and greeting of sportsmen from 
carriage to carriage. 
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Paterson and I Ibowled from the door of Cummins’s hotel at noon, 
and, rounding the base of (dd Tor, emerged IVom the ^rge into a 
more open, but still undulating country, with now anp then some 
green mil forming a lofty background; an intervening scene of 
rich meadows, coursed by the winding Derwent, sprinkled widt 
sleek cattle, and enlivened here and there with pheasants and hares. 

We pass^ Rosely Bridge, well known to the angler, and entered 
the stately park of the Duke of Devonshire, where dappled deer, in 
numerous herds, ornamented the surface of green. 

Chatsworth, which o;i another occasion I visited at leisure, is one 
of the most distinguished palaces in England. The grounds im¬ 
mediately surrounding the mansion are laid out in old-fashioned 
taste, with terraces, and balustrades, and huge vases; and in one 
spot a surprise is contrived in an elegant temple, in which the un¬ 
wary intruder, on touching a spring, is sprinkled with an artificial 
shower of rain. 

It furnishes a noble specimen of that obsolete architectural style 
which has given place to the more natural landscape arrangement of 
grounds, in which groups of trees rise gracefully with the richest 
foliage from a carpet of verdure, exhibiting the perfection of art in 
representing the careless, but most beautiful arrangement of nature. 
No nobleman would lay out his grounds at present in that formal 
style ; but, every one would prize and venerate so noble and 
ficent a relic of antiquated taste. 

The interior of the palace delights visiters by the distribution of 
the apartments, the splendid furniture, and display of paintings, by 
the first masters, including a rare and ample collection of original 
sketches by Rubens. 

A melancholy interest haunts these apartments, the prison of Mary 
Queen of Scots during seventeen years — the moiety of her life. I 
felt sympathy and indignation as l gazed forth upon the noble park, 
once overlooked with care and anguish by the captive queen; while 
the noblest spirits and highest chivalry of the two kingdoms, were 
engaged in secret but fruitless conspiration to effect her rescue. A 
statue in delicate marble, within one of the apaitments, commemo¬ 
rates her beauty, and revives touching associations connected with 
her fate. 

One of the existing curiosities of the place was the lady-like 
housekeeper, as stately as if one of the figures had stepped forth 
fhMM the old tapestry; and so full of minanderie, and bedizened with 
bounces, and laces, and fluttering ribands, that she seemed a pei- 
aonification of the Flibbertigibbet of Shakspeare. She showed me 
through the rooms with gracious politeness, and received the crown- 
mec6 that I dropped into her palm with an air of condescending 
di^tyy aa if she had been accustomeil all her life to wear a crown. 

Faatidious travellers comnlain of this usage of receiving money 
for ciu9 exhibition of such palaces as in England are familiarly term¬ 
ed But I differ from them. It puts me at my ease while 

I am feasting my eyes with the mlendour of these noble mansions, 
to know that I een acquit myself with a piece of money to the per* 
son who ha^ the trimlue of attending me, and explaining the peculi¬ 
arities. 

♦ Tttbcsniing CSiatsworth park, we penetrated the wild region of 
th# moors udien it was vet davliarht: hut. as the hills dos^ hdiind 
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our course, the blue complexion of the heath, and hold swells of 
their dark surface obscuriiiff the sun, shed over every object the hues 
of evening. 

We had now struck upon a by-road, whose rocky and irregular sur¬ 
face greatly impeded our progress. But a few miles of steady toil, 
up and down steep ascents and declivities, brought us at length on 
the confines of our shooting-ground, to an old-fashioned, grey-stone 
inn, a building of great antiquity. From some architectural features, 
as well as from the massive and highly-wrought entrance-gates, now 
overthrown and lying in ruins, I judged it t® have been in its better 
da^s a priory, and at no very recent date converted into an inn, as 
evinced by the sign over the door: an old English sportsman, carved 
in stone, in a formal shooting-jacket and leggins, having within his 
extended grasp the representation of a bird ; and carved beneath the 
figure the foilowdng significant address to the weary viator :— 

“ Trust in trade is not worth a rush : 

A bird in tlie hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Many sportsmen ha<l arrived before us, and it W'as with difficulty 
that we obtained a stall for our horses, while we ourselves put up 
with such accommodations—rude at the best, but now taxed beyond 
their limit,—as the house afforded. 

A rude stone hall was the general sitting-room, and we found it 
well filled with gentlemen in shooting costume: some in shooting- 
jackets of dark velveteen with numerous pockets; white cord small¬ 
clothes, leggins, and heavy shoes; others in suits of dark plaids, 
consisting of shooting-coat, waistcoat, and trousers, the latter gene¬ 
rally preferred in this part of the country to small-clothes, as afford¬ 
ing more freedom to the knee in stepping over the entangling ling. 

All were up the next morning before the dawn of day, and with 
our dogs at our heels we struck off in different directions for our va¬ 
rious beats. A servant attended me who was familiar with the 
moors, and I was accompanied by three friends I had met at the 
inn. 

We spread ourselves in a line, each about thirty yards from the 
other, retaining our relative positions as well as the nature of the 
ground would permit, and our well-trained setters beat the heather 
closely before us, ranging always wdthin thirty ^ards of our line. 
The grouse are so wild that they seldom lie to the dog after the first 
few shots; and, unless your dogs are steady and obedient, it were 
better to h^ve none. 

As the day dawned, a constant report of guns proclaimed on all 
sides the opening of the sport. Here and there, at wide distances, 
parties haa canvass tents, spread over the heath in commanding 
situations, where they would rendezvous from time to time, while 
elderly and less active sportsmen could linger near them the day 
long, taking the chance of scattered birds tliat might wing within 
thi»r reach. We had determined on a wide circuit, and were con¬ 
ducted by our guide beyond the more customary beat. 

On a lofty elevation we fell in with a solitary sportsman, whose 
silvery locks and venerable countenance bespoke him in the decline 
of life, Plough his sturrly limbs bore him vigorously through the 
tangl^ heather. As we approached, my yotith did not cause him 
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to neglect a courteous salutation, and we paused near the edge of 
one of the deep chasms to make inquiry after each other’s sport; 
when, starting suddenly, he pointed toward the precipice to the tail 
of his pointer, as stiff as a poker,—all that could be seen of him. 

"To ho! Bruce!" he exclaimed to the dog; and to me, " Go up 
to him, sir, for my head will not allow me to approach the precipice.” 
I was upon him at a bound; out -whizzed a cock-grouse — I fired, 
and cut him down. He fell headlong in the ling within ten yards of 
me, just where, after a steep descent, the fall became a precipice, so 
that in another second he would have been lost. 

The old gentleman appeared pleased and amused at my excite¬ 
ment, and courteously begged me to keep the bird, which, being 
killed over his dog, I had hastened to present to him. 

The sultriness of the day became intense, the surrounding hills 
admitting of no breeze to relieve the heat of the sun, and refresh our 
throbbing temples. At every step we had to throw our feet above 
the roots of the ling, treading it beneath us, and with the eye ever 
ranging in front over our beat, stepping into holes and inequalities, 
which added doubly to the fatigue. 

We reached at length the shelter of a solitary yew-tree, on the 
banks of a clear rivulet which coursed freshly through the heather. 
By this stream our servant had a fortnight previously buried a gallon 
of draught porter in a stone jar, which he now brought from under 
the sod, and, taking from his basket a pigeon-pie and other eat¬ 
ables, we cast ourselves down beneath the grateful shadow, and en¬ 
joyed a cool repast, with the most refreshing libations — while our 
panting dogs laved themselves in the murmuring current. 

After a short indulgence we again resumed our work, and had 
excellent sport. We made so wide a range tliat w'e were threatened 
with the dusk of evening ere we had made much progress on our 
return, and our guide conducted us in a direct line for our starting 
point, toiling up such steep ascents that it required both hands and 
feet, and descending again declivities equally trying. 

Three days of such toil beneath an ardent sun proved quite 
sufficient for us. A tall gentleman, one of my companions, was ut¬ 
terly exhausted by noon of the third day ; and, making a short cir¬ 
cuit, we began to return upon our beat. A second of our party now 
broke down, looking so pale and w'eary that I felt very uneasy for 
him ; and, not beibg sensible of so great fatigue myself, I repeatedly 
offered to relieve him of his game, or to carry his gun ; but the offer 
appeared rather to annoy him, for he chose not to be thought my in¬ 
ferior in endurance. I was gratified by the proof of rny own power, 
and brushed on through the heather rejoicing in my strength. But 
the hills seemed to grow longer — the game in ray pockets hung a 
dead weight, and I could not disguise that my gun became heavier 
every step. We all grew silent, addressing ourselves to our labo¬ 
rious progress, and at length reachetl the inn. 

Patterson, who had not accompanied us far on the moors, was at 
the porch to receive us, and advanced to relieve me of my gun. I 
passed on to the kitchen, and sat down to be released, by a strap¬ 
ping serviug-'ghrl, from my shoes and high leather gaiters. I felt 
a sickening sensation at the heart as she regarded me, and walked 
out to join my feompanions, when Paterson met me at the doorway. 
" Blietw me, air, what is the matter with you ?” he exclaimed, looking 
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in my countenance. My head swam; and, clutching at the wall, I 
reeled, and fell before he could reach me. The buoyancy and ardour 
of a juvenile sportsman had sustained me during the sport, and led 
me to suppose myself superior to my companions. A glass of soda- 
water, qualified with lemon-juice, dispelled my faintness, and ray 
pride would not permit me to retire. 

Two sportsmen were now added to our party. One, called Colo¬ 
nel Camden by our host, had a military air and aifable manners, 
with the conversation of a man who had both read and travelled. He 
was about fifty; and, I afterwards understood, had served in Egypt 
under Abercrombie, on the Peninsula under Wellington, and had 
made some campaigns in India. 

The other. Squire Rugby, the person I had joined on the heath, 
was courteous and polite, but with an habitual bluntness. His keen 
eyes were placed high in his face, beneath a low and beetling fore¬ 
head ; and the expression of his countenance was more positive tlian 
intellectual. He showed great practical experience in field-sports 
and rural occupations ; but bis discourse and his intelligence seemed 
chiefly limited to these topics. 

‘‘liunting and 8ho(>ting," said he, "are the pride of old England, 
and the natural sports of the country.” 

"We excel in both, as for as we pursue them,” said Colonel 
Camden; " though we have not the wolf and boar hunt of the Con¬ 
tinent, nor the chase of the more ferocious animals, as the tiger hunt 
of the East. But the sport extends to remote antiquity; fiir we 
read in the Old Testament that Nimrod was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord,” 

" The Bible is a sacred authority,” said Squire Rugby, reveren¬ 
tially raising his hat. "But Nimrod must have been a Jew, and 
lived before ramrods, and shot, and gunpowder were invented. The 
Jews make good boxers; witness Mendoza and Dutch Sam, and 
other famous pugilists. But they are a circumscribed race, and their 
skill is limited to fisticuffs.” 

" Circumscribed indeed ! according to your statement,” replied 
the colonel, with a smile at the confusion of terms. 

"They are, sir, I assure you,” cried the squire. "I give you my 
honour and word that I never saw one of them ride over a five-bar¬ 
red gate, or shoot a partridge on the wing. What did Nimrod know 
of British fox-hounds, harriers, or pointers 

" Not much, I think,” said Colonel Camden. " But our stanchest 
hounds are supposed to be of an old Spartan breed, cherished among 
the ancient Greeks, and carefully preserved from mixture.” 

“ The Greeks and Trojans, sir,” exclaimed Rugby, " for they are 
generally coupled together, knew no more of British hunting with 
horn .and hound, than they did of the English language.” 

" Perhaps not. We have assuredly naturalized and improved the 
chase, and have the best-bred hunters and the best-trained dogs in 
the world. But we derive the sport from Nortnandy, whence Wil¬ 
liam the Conqueror introduced it into England." 

" William the Conqueror,” said the squire, "was the first in our 
regular line of kings. I have the whole list in a pocket abridgment 
of the history of England. He was, no doubt, a great hunter; and 
so was his son William the Second, nicknamed Rufus, or Re<Lheadj 
on account of his carroty pole. The abridgment tells how he was 
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shot by a sportsman instead of a buck, while he was hunting; in 
Windsor Forest.” 

I have read the anecdote,” said the colonel. 

“ It all came from the want of fowling-pieces, sir,” rejoined the 
squire. "An arrow glanced against a tree, missed the stag, and 
killed the king. I have it all in my abridgment. So you see hunt- 
ing and shooting are royal sports patural to old England.” 

The colonel smiled, and said, Your abridgment is, no doubt, a 
compendious register of facts; though I doubt whether it will clear¬ 
ly decide the present (mestion,” 

" Gentlemen,” said Paterson, I know nothing of the antiquity 
or origin of hounds or hunting, but have some practical experience 
in regard to both. If you want a good pack of hounds, you must 
look well to their breeding and lodging. The kennel should be 
spacious, and situated on a slight elevation facing the morning sun, 
with a free admission of air and light. It should be kept carefully 
clean, and free from scraps of meat or half-picked bones, and from 
offensive smells, that the dogs may have a quick and sure scent. It 
should also communicate with a meadow containing a run of water, 
that the hounds may have w'holesome exercise, and may drink and 
lave themselves in hot weather. In the coupling season you should 
select mates of good lineage and good qualities, preferring those of 
middle size, active and vigorous. Conhne the pairs together in dis¬ 
tinct cells for a time, to prevent mongrels; and preserve such pups 
only of the progeny as have marks of the true breed. Then you may 
feel assured of a trusty pack.” 

" You are right,” exclaimed the squire, giving Paterson a slap on 
the shoulder. 

“ Perfectly right,” added the colonel; " and, to put an end to the 
debate, here comes a savoury dish of grouse, w’hich we can discuss 
without any risk of disagreement.” 

At the sight and smell of the grouse my faintness returned; and 
I was greatly mortified at being obliged to go to bed, and leave the 
party to recruit their strength, and talk over the exploits of the day, 
with the aid of a jovial supper. 

Next morning, however, found me again in full vigour, as were 
also the veteran colonel and squire, while my three friends were 
prolonged sufferers, and the tall gentleman had his liealth impaired, 
by his over exercise,on the moors, for several months. 

The truth is, that we w’ere not familiar with grouse-shooting, in 
which experienced sportsmen take less-extended circuits, or pursue 
their beats with more deliberate steps. Paterson consoled us with 
the suggestion that we had reaped a practical lesson, which would 
admonish us in future sporting excursions. 


ON SEEING THE TIMBER REPRESENTATION OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON ON THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT HYDE- 
PARR CORNER. 

Our British C®sar, on yon marble arch, 

With bead all bare, and limbs as stiff as starch, 

Well to the hnite who xtuck Ifim there may call, 

" This Wood Cut'$ the uiikindest cut of all.” 


J.S, 
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WALTER CHILDE. 

BY MR. BULLBR OF BRAZKN NOKK. 

Canto IV. 

Kmazbbth was now quite self-possess’d; 

Her manner even kinder than before. 

Hid the slight disappointment in her breast; 

If she felt hurt one moment, it was o’er. 

She 8|>oke: the full, clear tones which now express’d 
Her thoughts, were not the unform’d girl’s of yore. 

And yet they seem’d familiar to his heart; 

Tlieir charm unique—it caused a second start. 

“ No, Walter, I have nothing to forgive, 

And claim no merit; 1 can well allow' 

Fur those in town’s exciting scenes who live. 

And form impressions they reflect not how'. 

'rhink not 1 mean to play th’ inquisitive; 

Yim loved me—as 1 see you love me now'— 

When hardly worth your love, and i rejoice 
1 now may better justify your choice. 

“ For me, *tis needless to express a feeling 
Lung, as you know, identified with life. 

You treasured my last words; what boots concealing 
'I'hat 1 have ever held me—j’es—your wife, 

A truth whick 1 had sbrniik not from revealing 
To the whole world, if—”—“ ’T would have saved nuicli strife. 
Quoth her fair friend, “ wliich might have led to death,”— 

“ Dear girl, be serious !” said Elizabeth. 

“ Through the same means by which I knew you near, 

, I knew your purpose, knew you destitute. 

Was that a time for scruples—maiden fear ? 

O Walter! I had been a wretch, a brute. 

Had 1 deferred, ev'n if no longer dear, 

To seek you,—nay, prefer my earnest suit 
To share as brother, if as husband loth, 

A quiet competence, enough for both. 

“ Hut mark me; had I not at (mce descried. 

In that short killing moment of suspense, 

Your eager burst of joy, 1 would have died 
Ere bint my secret: friendship’s solo preCence— 

No! it’s reality—had justified 
All 1 could proffer, all that my ))lam sense 
t !()uld urge to change your purpose; my right hand 
J then had giv’n, not that which you have scann’d. 

“ They call me proudest of the proud; ’tis true 
I have my pride, but it has now full scope. 

I feel that I am all the world to you, 

And feel thus reali'zed my fondest hope 
Of heart for heart, as is perhaps my due.” 

“ My very thought! beneatn the shad}' oope 
Of yon broad oak,” ho cried, ” I mused on’t here. 

’T was like an augnty that you were near.” 

" 'Tis well; that word alone convinces me 
I have no rival. Now for my amende. 

Shall I unmask ? and do you choose to see 

And claim your own ? My dear and cautious friend 
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Enjoin'd me thus to play propriety, 

And hide my tell-tale face until the end.” 

“ Hold, angel f” said the conscience-stricken youth, 

“ Tempt me not ere you hear th' unvarnish’d truth.” 

He made a calm, full front, as if his lot 
(It scarce had tried his noted coolness more) 

Had doom'd him for high-treason to be shot 
By Cromwell’s Ironsides; a little sore 
That some wrong version in their heads had got 
Of matters venial, and now past and o’er ; 

But strong in native truth, and free from doubt 
That a })lma honest tale would bear him out. 

“ Elizabeth, if I had loved you less, 

My o’er-nice scruples would not weigh a straw. 

For I have really nothing to confess 
Of which my conscience stands in heinous awe, 

And might have answer’d this fair querist ‘ yes.’ 

But quips in love are worse than quirks in law, 

And less familiar to me; and 1 ought 

To own to hearts like yours each secret thought. 

“ In war, still more in study, which afforded 
Few solaces to cheer a hermit-life. 

My memory long dwelt, doted on you, hoarded 
One soothing thought ’mid the world’s dreary strife 
My heart, while hope sustain’d it, still recorded 
The vow to trace and claim you as my wife; 

No image, until yesternight, replaced 

your own, by time and care all but effaced. 

' “ Turn not aw'ay; reject me if you will ; 

I change my nature not for friend or foe; 

And if, as yesterday, the worst-fear’d ill 
Should come of honest dealing, be it so. 

Though you read truly my first greeting, still 
(Now hear me calmly till the whole you know) 

I fell in love last night—and not with you ; 

That I got b’er it since, is just as true. 

“ 1 struggled and prevail’d; the effort brought 
Its full reward ; 1 mused on you anew, 

As love’s sw eet fancies, once awaken’d, wrought; 

So young,*yet womanly in heart,—so true. 

As I half-hoped to find you,—every thought, 

Save old fond recollections fix’d on you. 

Fled like a cloud, and left )'Our image clear. 

But now for last night’s folly—you shall hear. 

“I went to that curst baH, in no way sour’d 
Against mankind, but steel’d to face the crowd 
With dogged pride j scorning to play the coward 
T 0 those more fortunate, perhaps as proud. 

Then, as if Fate were specially empower’d 
To fool me, (would I never had allow’d 
My e^s to listen,) a young lady there 
Spoke of my day’s mishap with earnest air. 

“ A eisterly, warm interest in my fate 
She show’d, for which no cause could well account ; 
And then she was so lovely! Nay, abate 
Your pique, and hear me. Well, the foil amount 
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Of madness wliich bewilder'd my crazed pate 
I need not, and I shall not, now recount. 

J3ut then her voice—so sti’angely like thine own ! 

Till now I thought earth could not match the tone. 

“ It seem’d as if the sound of happier days 
Came, in an angel’s accents from above 
Embodied, to console, to cheer, and praise 
The friendless. Nay, I'm thine, heart, hand, and glove, 

My own true-hearted one ; it need not raise 
One doubt, believe me; thou thys^elf wouldst love 
The noble Isolde. —Ha!—it cannot be— 

She trembles—smiles—unmasks! Great heaven ! 'tis she ! 

“ Isolde ! Elizabeth ! my life, my soul ! 

Which dear one art thou ? but it matters nought 
What dreams in my distemper’d fancy roll. 

Thou art the same, first, latest, loved, and sou 2 ;lit; i 
1 hold thee to my heart, and wait the whole 

From thine own lips; for years 1 never thought 
That happiness could dwell on ejirth’s cold sphere ; 

’Tis mine! ’tis palpable! 1 cL'isp it here!” 

“ Isolde Elizabeth—exactly so; 

Why, thou incredulous ! thou puzzle-pate !” 

Said the blonde damsel, and with that did show 
A face that might with Isolde’s almost mate; 

“ Such things occur in baptism, deign to know; 

Do you expect her formally to state 
She bears two names ? Smne giris have six or .seven,* 

Though simple Catherine does for me, thank Heaven ! 

Do leave off fondling her, and notice me 
In my poor turn. The parties are the same. 

Our good VVhig aunt defunct would ne’er agree 
To give dear Isolde the Round Table name 
Of her sire’s Cambro-llritish ancestry; 

She thought it profanation, and a shame. 

While one remain’d, unsoil’d in Pagan ditty, 

More scriptural, and, 1 think, just as pretty. 

“ Now, sinc.e you play’d the listener, sir, 1 find, 

And Isolde Kenrick’s a familiar sound. 

Know you her whereabouts ? we ’re both inclined, 

I guess, to think her peer can scarce be fimnd. 

I mean, perceive you cause to change your mind 
From county hearsity } or must she expound 
Why you should rest*content with earthly goods, 

And not go panther-hunting to the w'Of^ds ?” 

“ Dear Catherine—may I dare to call you so ?”— 

“ Why, yes, upon the whole I think you may, 

And in due time, perhaps, I do not know 
But I may love you, sir, in my plain w-ay. 

Isolde, you've lost your tongue with joy or woe; 

So to the question, Walter .”—“ Need I say. 

Dear Catherine—”—Catherine Seymour; 1 forgot 
To name my sweet self; hut it matters not,’’ 

• A Jacobite Shropshire gentleman, well known to the trriter’s family, baptized 
a daughter by the names of “ Maria laiuisa Sobieska Victoria I'oxhunter Moll: 
the four first names in compliment to the Stiiart line, the two last m order to coim 
memorate favotirite hnnters. Probably the n^e was not recorded at full length 
in the dowager part of the peerage, as by marriage duly entitled to be. 
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" Need 1, then, Catherine, echo thine own phrase, 

That Isolde is my all of earthly good ? 

That I’ve no wish but hers ? that I would raise 
This dear one to a palace, if I could 
By honorable toil ? It doth amaze 
And vex me that thou hast nt>t understood 
My feelings. Doom her to an Indian brake ! 

I'm wedded to Old England for her sake. 

“ But, Isolde, thy kind cousin doth forget 
Thou told'st me (and ’tis caizse for thankfulness) 

That thou hadst wherewithal to ward ofF debt, 

And live in modest comfort; ’t would distress 
My soul to see those taper fingers set 
To household thrift: for me, I thrive on less 
Than most well-born; and now, thou 'It well believe 
1 ’m hearten’d to hope all things, and achieve. 

“ So, dear Elizabeth—I do protest 
1 love thy old name better—no—as well.”— 

“ Call me the one by which you love me best; 

T will glad my heart. VValter, 1 ’ve that to tell 
Which is important, when my 7nind’s at rest 
From joy and flutter; for this week we dwell 
With your friend Poyntz’s mother, where to-day 
Flc hid you, as I know, and prest your stay.”— 

“ Fool that I was I he did, but I declined; 

Now't is too lafe. They must have thought me rude.’’— 
“ Not they ; and, now that you have changed your mind, 
Consider their warm welcome as renew’d. 

I long’d so to have met you! hoped to find 
Some means to save the step which has ensued. 

O, H'alter, wa.s it wrong but’t was my fate.— 

A'bui you are rude, sir—let her go,”—said Kate. 

“ All’s well that ends well. Now, attend to me. 

Isolde, who saw and heard you yester morn, 

More than surmised your real identity, 

^ W hich dear good Forde confirm’d, when, as in scorn. 

You vanish’d from the ball. Your rash decree 
Of self-destruction drove her, quite forlorn, 

To tell me her pa.st secrets on our pillow. 

And 1 resolved she should not wear tlie willow. 

“ Blame me, the master-fiend who hatch’d the plot, 

But as for her, ’t is your rare lot to wive • 

(I can be sometimes serious, good friend Wat!) 

With the best, truest, dearest girl alive. 

And verily 1 think, who flatter not. 

Her happiness has some small chance to thrive, 

And that her heart by slight will ne'er be broken. 

Now talk yourselves—the oracle hath spoken. 

‘‘ But Isolde, look, look yonder! On the hill 
Poyntz with his servant, spurring both this way ! 

How is't he's not on the Grand Jury still ? 

Wonld we had told him I lYbat to do or say, 

1 know not. Oh, good Heaven! if he think ill— 

And that’s young Shirley, too, iijioii the grey.”— 

“ Ouh'h, ladies, then,” quoth Walter, let ns dodge; 

They see us not, and here’s the keeper’s lodge. 
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Now push for the thick shrubbery; here we ’re safe. 
Flow now, dear Catherine ?—faint and deadly pale 
“ ^ive her your arm,” said Isolde, “ and vouchsafe 
To ask no <ptestions; thereby hang's a tale. 

There, now she’s better. I’m a sort of waif 
And stray at houses in this friendly vale. 

And privileged to stroll in most, or all. 

Now for a turn ; our horses are in call.”— 

“ The note ! the note 1” quoth Walter; “ now I guess 
Why Poyntz set off. 1 follow’d not my wont. 

Left it unburnt; and my good dame’s'excess 
Of zeal, alarm, and folly—plague upon't! 

Quu^k now ! 'I'he path in this thick wilderness 
Leads, as 1 deem, to yon grey mansion’s front.”— 

“ What have you done wild t'athcrine in a pet ; 

“ But im ; my hand -v^as feign’d ; there’s comfort yet.” 

“ But then his eye’s so quick.”—“ I charge you both, 
As you both love me, (and I think yon do,) 

If needful, let no scruples make you loth 
To clear me from all hlame, as is my due. 

Isolde, that smile is harbarous.”—“ In good troth,” 
Quoth Isolde, and her arms around her threw, 

” have the laugh against y<iu, coz, this time ; 

But la}' it iill on me, if’t is a crime. 

“ Now, Walter, here’s the track. I, mj’ kind Kjite, 
Betray or wound j'ou I would sooner die, 

Though I Jove life far Letter than of late.”— 

“ Oh, Isolde," saitl the ChiJde, then what must I } 
t.’atherine, you thought me once a scattei*-j>ate ; 

Laugh now, and welcome. I could almost Hy; 

1 'm mad again with every lioyish antic ; 

But as to flying—no, no ; ’ware th’ Atlantic.”— 

“ Walter, he rational, as you 're sincere ; 

1 can’t laugh now, am sober’d down with fright. 

Now tell me truly, how much did you hear 
While listening to our coin erse of last night 
Istilde, you .smile again : nu}', then, my dear, 

1 beg his pardon for that touch of spite ; 

And. if he’s not already reconciled, 

I’ell him to find excuse for a spoilt child. 

• 

“ But as to I’oyntz—well, then, the whole shall out. 

Me—1 accepted him three days ago; 

And now you nave my secret past all doubt; 

1 may depend upon you both, I know'. 

And have disarm'd }'our laughter. Now, almut 
Your A'isit—come to-day, it best were so. 

And meet her as betroth’d in early youth ; 

’Twill best account for—nay, it is the truth." 

“ True, nothing better, more delightful! Como, 

Trust me for that. What else now shall I say r 
A false alarm? ’n vulgar words, a hum 
And that I met and captured on my«way 
Two wandering damsels, to avoid a dumb 

And sleeveless errand ?”—“ lh> be serious, jn'fiy 
That note ! - I ’ll tell him, then, to-night the whole. — 
*• Said like yourself, dear Catherine, on my soul I 
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But come, now, let me act as your vidette ; 

This laurel-bush will screen me. There they go 
To the same hostelry I pass’d^ to get 
Intelligence, and watch for friend or foe 
From the road-side. The best expedient yet 
\Fere to despatch a note* 1 *11 word it so : 

* Thanks. I have met with friends, am safe from harm. 
And dine with you. 'Twas all a false alarm.'" 

“ Come, then," said Isolde, " you've no time to spare ; 

There's the old house to rest our w'andering feet: 

Pen, paper, ink, ahd all we lack is there. 

And eke a trusty Pacolet discreet, 

AV'ho shall have charge to say xmt where you are. 

Dear Kate, will this content you ?”—“ Quite complete ; 
'Twill ease my mind, and send him back to court: 
Business, like everything, is so his forte."— 

“ Catherine, with my whole heart 1 wish you joy ; 

He’s worthy of you. I had done’t ere iitiw. 

But happiness like mine, without alloy. 

Has made me selfish.”—“ That 1 ’ll ne’er allow 
As possible, though happiness may cloy. 

What man that ever dealt for wife or cow 
Would jump at it bliiid bargain but yourself.^ 

But you 're repaid by beauty and some ])elf. 

“■ Come, lose no time!” The trio arm-in-arm 
Soon clear’d the maze, and issued on the pai’k. 

Walter, who loved God’s creatiires, found a charm 
In all he saw ; he fail’d not to remark 
The deer, the hares, who, free from all alarm, 

As in the social days of Noah’s ark. 

Scarce shunn'd them ; all things gazed on Isolde’s face. 
Like the good genius of this noble place. 

Shakspeare, grown kinder than last night, did suit 
His reverie with some such scra}>s as this: 

" My soul hath its content must absolute, 

A sober certainty of waking bliss.” 

Kate on his better arm tript, light of foot. 

Quite rallied, and again the saucy miss; 

While Isolde seem’d to like the worst arm best. 

For thereby to his heart her hand was prest. 

* 

How changed! A gentle playfulness and ease. 

Like the bright sunshine on a summer sea. 

Smiling and rippling in the jocund breeze, 

Replaced the air of touchy dignity; 

It seem'd her nature to he pleased and please. 

" Klizabeth !—I '11 buy your thoughts,” said she, 
Pointing where from the rising ground anew 
I’he dktant Hampshire border caught their view, 

“ ’T was there you found she could be gay—is’t so ? 

When her poor aunt's recovery gave her leisure 
To fool with you.”—** How well my thoughts you know ! 

I <^not say I took a mighty pleasure 
In that good spinster’s company—but no; 

Heaven rest her soul I she had abundant measure 
Of all the carding virtu^, without doubt. 

Though I had scarcely time to find them out. 
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“ Heard I not Kate allude to her decease 
** She died about ten months ago, in May ; 

Her temper—tempers ten times worse one sees— 

She had not my good luck in courtship’s day. 

Poor aunt! and therefore cared not how to please ; 

But was a mother to me in her way. 

Kind to her servants, generous to the poor— 

You would have liked her in the end, i’m sure.’’— 

Well, Isolde, J shall hold my tongue," said Kate; • 

“ The dead are sacred : would they all could find 
Such chroniclers! Now, Walter, do not:wait 
To gaze; I see the mansion’s to your mind. 

Come in ; you ’ll find some elegance and state. 

And much true comfort; only be so kind 
As write your note.” Without a knock or r ing 
The ladies enter’d, an usual thing. 

They enter’d a saloon on the ground-floor. 

In snug but yet baronial style complete. 

Isolde smiled, motion’d to the escritoire. 

Then view’d the prftspect from a window-seat. 

Serene in youthful gladness, humming o’er 
Snatches of favourite tunes in voice so sw^eet. 

He blotted, blunder’d, found no words would come. 

While Kate stood by in perfect martyrdom. 

He wrote his note at len^h, and broke the spell; 

A grave respectful butler enterM straight, 

As Isolde tingled the small .silver bell ; 

“ Refreshments, Jones ! You ate no breakfast, Kate, 

Nor T indeed. Your wife, I hope, is w'ell.— 

This to Sir Henry Poyntz ; Charles need not wait. 

'fhe falconer may put in our horses, too j 
W'e took him in a hurry from his mew.”— 

‘‘ Stay, my good sir,” said Walter; “ can 1 hire 
A boy mr Theale .i* my posters are gone tl»ere.”— 

“ Leave that," ssiid slie, “ to me. Tell AVilliain Dyer 
To get him ready with the hackney mare. 

Now write ; I ’ll light your taper at the fire. 

And sing not till you ’re done. Let them prepare 
Black Rupert—You must ride him in our train ; 

1 do so long to see you ride again.” 

Anon came luncheon, critically drest. 

And served on plate. They prest him to partake ; 

He preferr’d carving; but when farther prest. 

For friendship, courtesy, for love's sweet sake. 

He told them—she could now enjoy the jest— 

How, at the time of his heart’s sorest ache, 

A tow'ering passion brought well-timed relief. 

And wreak’d such wolfish vengeance on the beef. 

He w atch’d them eat—not more than damsels do 
In the full bloom of healthful hardihood 
After long fast; both early risers too; 

T was joy to look on her, do what she would. 

So he said grace,—not for the fow 1 the two 
Were sharing, but his own unlook’d for good. 

Confess it hon^tly—an inward prayer 
Relieved him as he mused in the arm-chair. 
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And then he $at and puzasled—what about ? 

Tlie very thing that you and I suspect. 

It was of minor consequence, no doubt. 

To a.sk, seem’d mercenary, scarce correct; 

Well olf already—^.just as well without; 

But why not tell him what he might expect .f* 
lie stumbled through a maze of puzzledoni, 

She seem’d so perfectly at ease—at home. 

Your face, my Thane, is as a book,” said she, 

“ Wherein I read your thoughts, and 1 alone. 

You thought us.free and easy, ow’ii to me. 

And now you think this m^msion is my own ; ’ 

That this hiis been a second mystery. 

Following the first ?” Her unembarrass’d tone 
Put him at once ni>on a different scent. 

“ Catherine, 'tis yours ; 1 see your kind intent. 

“ All things in common ’ giving her her way ^ 

In everything she ha.s a mind to do.'* 

1 take the hint;—too often 1 sanl nay 

To Poyntz’s pres.sing; meetings have been few. 
Come, your abode is perfect, 1 must say ; 

1 ’ni glad on’t for your sake, and hi.s sake too. 
Though he is rich enough. ^Yell, never fear 
But 1 will bring her to you once a-year. 

She does your mansion’s bonouivs with such grace, 

I scarce can wonder that you plann’d it so.” 

“ We hold 3'ou to j'our word in any case 
Where’er we live ; but, on my liontmr, no J 
I really own not, covet not the place. 

Five thousand at the least, they say, let low. 

The rental clears ; 'twould turn my giddy pate ; 

And what I have exceeds my wants,” said Kate. 

What then ?—is there another mystery still — 
Attend, rash mortal, since you will know all. 

She’s the weird-woman of this haunted hill. 

Who tames its living creatures at her call. 

And witches all things to perform her will. 

Saw you from her dark ej^es at last night’s ball 
A flash of something quite unearthly sho(»t 
When I impugn’d your wisdom absolute ?” 

Isolde, absorb’d in an arch reverie. 

Broke it at length. “ Come, Walter, it is meet 
To end your doubts at once. The law’s decree. 

Soon as some small arrangements are cotn)»lete. 
Sends the real owner, known and prized by me, 

I'o take possession of his rightful seat. 

The place was my poor aunt’s, and 1 can nudee 
Some interest with the dw'ellers for her sake.”— 

What, have you then a brother —“ Never had 
But this young man—you ’ll meet him by the way 
To-night with Lady Poyntz— [ knew a lad, 

A near and dear connexion, I may .say j 
He will trust every question good and bad 
in his affairs to your experienced sway.”— 

** What! no opinion of his own ?” quoth he. 

“ A firmer, nobler creature cannot be. 
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‘'In fact, the agency’s reserved for you, 

If you say yes.”—“ St. George!—the very thing! 

How kind of him ! Sure, then, my thanks are due 
To you, dear girl. I ’in happy as a king. 

How oft I Ve thought wiiat good a man might do. 

Creating round him a perpetual spring, 

ATith country knowledge, firmness, good intention? 

1 ’m glad my principal is all you mention. 

“ Has ho a wife?”—“ Not now ; he will have soon.” 

“ What sort of person ? much dependti on that.”— 

“ She’s like,” said Kate, “ the freshest rose in June, 

And all things love her, down to dog and cat; 

The robins perch uptm her hand ;* each loon 
()f a rough ploughman doft's his ragged hat 
With grateful, grinning confidence, who sees her.”— 

“ Dear, glorious creature! would that I may please her I” 

He drew a deep long breath to ease his chest, 

And stro<le about triumphant in the flu.sh 
Of honest feeling. “ Catherine, w'hat’s the jest 
That moves your muscles so? Isohle, you blush, 

And look half foolish, How' I <lo detest 
'I'hese mysteries, contrived as if to crush 
The full, free intercourse of heart w ith heart; 

And you, both of you so unust'd to art?”— 

Heavens! Walter, you quite put me in a fright. 

You look so awful! N^ow I can belies 
Why Holdfast Barebone trembled at your sight. 

But, seriously, we mean not to deceive. 

You ’ll ace the parties, know the wliole to-uight: 

I'd tell it now, if I had Isolde’s leave. 

VVell, ’t were a pity you sliould ever alter ; 

Your Dagun is not self as yet, good W’alter. 

“ You know you thought, when Jones came in so pat, 

'fhat y»u were here install’d lord paramount.”— 

“ 1 did f<»r some ten minutes.”—“ And is that 
A thought indifferent, of no account ? 

Isolde, yon ought no more to pl.iy the cat 
With this magnanimous mouse. Well, when we mount. 

The grand, the crowning secret he shall know., 

But, come, 1 see the horses; let us go.” 


* This the writer has witnessed at the house of an elderly lady, a great patroness 
of wild animals. B’hat is more singular, he succeeded at tiie fii'st trial in drawing 
her pet robin to perch on his own hand, by imitating her wlii.stle, and showing Jier 
small tin fetsding-box. A inimite or two after the indy's death, this bird flew in at 
the open window, perched upon the head of the corpse, and sung a few notes, as if 
in leave<taking. 
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I PASSKD the winter of the year 18— at Rome. Those who, like 
myself, had been living in the liow Countries, with their eight months 
of Invierno and four of Inferno, can alone estimate the delights of a 
residence in a climate, where there is rarely either frost or snow, where 
the air is constantly refreshed by genial showers, and the sky, instead 
of being d la Ruysdael and Van Goen, is of that deep blue, that 
pure aqua-marine, which we observe in the landscapes of Titian and 
Sempesta, and which appears to those who have never been in Italy, to 
exceed nature. An artist and at Rome, I may be excused for speak¬ 
ing of painting. 

I lodged in a house hanging on the side of the Pincian, and over¬ 
looking the Piazza de Spagna, a quarter of the city principally inha¬ 
bited by foreigners, especially by our own countrymen; who, wherever 
they are, almost form a society apart. Among those with whom I be¬ 
came intimate was a general officer, who had served with distin¬ 
guished reputation in the campaigns of the Peninsular War, and suf¬ 
fering from his wounds, had come with his daughter, rather to enjoy 
the Iwnefit of the warm South, than to mix much in the gaieties of the 
place. 

Being an invalid like himself, and unable to take much exercise, I 
had selected, and fortunately found a spot, where I could see, as in a 
map stretched before me, the seven hills; trace those ruins that still 
attest the grandeur of the Mistress of the World, feed my imagination 
with her former glories; and enjoy the magnificent spectacle of nearly 
the whole city, its palaces, and spires, and domes of innumerable 
temples, with the greatest of them separated, as it were, from the 
rest, by the yellow Tiber, whose course, though hidden from the eye, 
was ever present to the mind. I have seen many enchanting points 
of view, hut perhaps that from my windows might, to the painter, the 
scholar, the antiquary, the demte, leave nothing te desire. After I 
had gazed on it for four month.«, it was still new to me. 

General -was, during three of these, my constant guest; and 

his amiable and unaffected manners, and almost paternal kindness (for 
I was then beginning life) endewed him to me like a father. lie was 
a man of seventy-six years of age, short in his person, and with little 
of military air in his appearance; but it was in the morale, rather than 
the physique, that we might recognise the soldier. His countenance 
was ordinarily composed and placid, notwithstanding the pain to 
which an nnextracted ball subjected him at every variation of tempe¬ 
rature. He spoke of the exploits of the army in which he had had a 
command with that modest diffidence which sits so well on bravery 
—of himself, never. I have ever thought and spoken of him as com¬ 
pletely coming up to my beau-id^al of a British officer. 

His daughter, for I'must now speak of her, was an old maid of 
iprty, and in person, manners, and acquirements, altogether unworthy 
of lier father. She was short, and much freckled with the small¬ 
pox; her were pinched, and her features amtractwi, by habitual 
discontent and acidity of temper, giving her an expression almost of 
mnKgni^, * 

No character in the School for Scandal had a tongue more ve- 
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nomous. Her remarks on Iier own sex were cutting and caustic^ and 
she looked with an evil and jealous eye on those attentions which the 
young and the lovely (for Rome was ^ever so full of belle Inglese as 
that year,) received. But if they were not spared, she made still 
more the theme of her invective the manners of the Roman dames, 
among whom she did not forget the names of Madame M. M. W. 
and the still beautiful Pauline Borghese, a living model, that revealed 
the finest forms in the galleries of the Vatican and the Capitol. The 
cracked voice issuing from her thin and pale lips still rings in my 
ears. • 

But the general, though not altogether blind to her defects, wjiich 
long habit had taught him to palliate or overlook, was the kindest and 
most ijidulgent of parents. She was his only child, to whom his wife 
had died in giving birth, and this circumstance, perhaps, contributed 
to endear her the more, and form, as it were, a double link to his af¬ 
fections. 

Having now introduced you to these two characters, I must draw 
a third, and the most important one in the piece. 

Shortly after the general’s arrival at Geneva the preceding sum¬ 
mer, he had taken into his service a courier, of the name of Pasquale. 
What his previous history may be, or from what part of Italy he came, 
r know not; but his person was well known to me, from his having 
been frequently the bearer of notes or messages. He was a dark 
handsome man, with enormous whiskers and moustachios. Shak- 
speare says, that black men are pearls in ladies eyes. Geneva being 
the key, as it were, to Italy, is the great resort of servants out of 
place; and Pasquale had produced the certificate of an English gen¬ 
tleman—probably forged, or obtained from one of his compatriots, who 
are always ready to accommodate each other in that way. His office 
was nqt a menial one. His employment consisted in keeping the ac¬ 
counts, and in ordering post-horses when his muster travelled. But 
Pasquale had chosen the appointment after shrewd observation, and 
with the tact and knowledge which his worldly experience had given 
him. He had judged that the general with his wounds, and seventy 
years, had not long to live. He supposed him to Ik* rich, and saw 
that he had an only daughter. True, she was neither young, nor 
gifted with any of the qualities to inspire or consolidate affection:—to 
make it crystdlize, to use the expression of a witty French writer. 
But was he young himself? Yes! but many yeafs of wretchedness 
and destitution, perhap.s of rem(»rse, had left the traces behind, and 
added at least ten years to his appearance, if not to his age. Besides, 
he was a courier—a servant; and yet he thought of Rousseau and 

Madame de Warrens—of Bergami-. In short, the attempt was 

worth making. She was as go^ a parlie as he could expect, and once 
obtained, 

“ He had 

Within llie .secrets of his power a philtre, 

Surer than any instnunent of deatl> 

In giving death.” 

It is supposed that it was during a Swiss tour that Pasquale firet 
made an attack on this redoubtable fortress. The infirmities of the 
general confining him to the main roads, bis daughter with her forty 
years and unper.sonable person, might, without*scaudal, dispense with 
a chaperon. In the course of the summer she crossed, « fnulet, the 
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Tete Noir, and Kcveral other Alpine passes; when, by Ms attentions 
and kind solicitude for the preservjition of lier valu^le life, he con¬ 
trived to insinuate himself into the good graces of this antiquated 
Amazon. His knowledge of several languages, his talent for music, 
and his other attainments, did not escape observation and admira¬ 
tion; and before they had reached the Simplon, an intimacy was 
established between them, which left the lady nothing to desire, and the 
courier nothing to wish, but the death of the father, which, however, 
in a natural way seemed yet distant. It may be supposed that the 
person of Miss —— was the least of her attractions in the eyes of 
Pasquale. He was aware that the general, a man of high family and 
connexions, would spurn the idea of a courier’s marrying'^is daugh¬ 
ter ; indeed, he knew the world too well to risk the step of eloping, 

as he might have done, with i\liss-, the inevitable consequence of 

which would have been, her being disinherited, and cast off for ever: 
but the general once removed, he had the lady’s solemn engagement, 
which no doubt would have been kept, to share with him her hand and 
fortune. 

The general, however, still lingered on; indeed his health, so far 
from deteriorating, improved under the infiuence of a milder climate ; 
and Pasquale, impatient at delay, resolved to des})atch the ill-fated 
officer. To have poured into his cup a philtre at oneb to extinguish 
life, would have proved too dangerous an experiment; would have 
excited suspicions, and suspicions which might have bebn fatal to his 
hopes; he therefore resorted to a mode of treatment equally certain, 
but more slow' in its effects. 

There is a poison, the art of composing which was once supposed 
to have been lost with the celebrated and Infamous Madame de 
Urinvilliers, but unhappily without good reason. It is called tl»e 
Aqua Tofana. It is perfectly limpid, and of the colour of.w’ater, 
and, strange to say, almost tasteless. On the Continenf, it is the cus¬ 
tom to place before each person at dinner a caraffe of the wine of 
the country, which is drunk in tumblers, as you drink malt liquor at 
home. The general daily finished one of these, which it was the 
province of Pasquale (though he did not serve at table) daily to sup¬ 
ply, and into this caraffe he daijy infused a certain nuniber of drops 
of this Aqua Tofana—a sufficient quantity, in .sh(»rt, to effect his dia¬ 
bolical purpose. The daughter drank no wine, and had she even taken 
a single glass, it would have been attended with little or no danger. 

Does not the soul shrink hack within itself, and shudder at the deli¬ 
berate, the cold-blooded, the homceopathic villany of so horrible an 
act—so savage an atrocity? The human mind may in its casuijitry 
seek to find some justification for Zanga the Moor, for murders com¬ 
mitted in the madness, the frenzy, the delirium of passion, or where 
unutterable wrongs, like those of Beatrice Cenci, drove the sufferer 
to unutterable deeds, to anticipate the wrath of Heaven long delayed; 
but this—is like dissecting the living body, destroying Ijfe inch by 
inch in the torture. 

It was not long liefore the general’s appearance indicated a change. 
I tvas shocked to observe by his hollow eye, and the black circles 
Toijind them, by his flushed check, his burning hand, and quickened 
p«l*e, bv a nervous irritability unusual to him, and by a short dry 
that some new and secret disease was seriously undermining 
his oDSistitution. He complained of thirst, which nothing could as- 
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suage, insomnolency, restlessness, as if by the exhaustion of outv'eorn na¬ 
ture; if he fell into a heavy slumber, it was troubled by horrid dreams 
and visions, from which he would start in agony, and though naturally 
free from superstitious terrors, his heated imagination peopled the air 
with phantoms, Avhich, in his lucid intervals, (for he often wandered,) 
he described with such circumstantial minuteness, that the pictures 
he drew seemed to have a dread reality in them, beyond that of this 
world. No wonder, then, that he could not endure solitude. Witli 
the affectionate kindness of his nature to all about him, the old man 
would call for Pasquale, would thank him.for his attentions—praise 
him for his faithful services—commend the sherbet that he made, 
and receive it from no other hand but his. 

And yet, during the day, the poor general took his walk on the 
Pincian, ate with his usual appetite, and, alas! drank his accustomed 
flask of Orvieto. But at night the demons returned to haunt his 
couch. Ilis physician w^’j; a young Englishman, who had just finished 
his studies, and taken out his diploma at one of the Scotch Univer¬ 
sities. But thougU not deficient in talent, he was unaccjuainted with 
the treatment of the disorders peculiar to the climate, or the remedies 
to be adopted. This case, however, of the general’s might well baffle 
his .skill, and .set at nought all theories. 

My poor fritiiid at length consented, though too late, to send for the 
most eminent f>f the Roman practitioners, and scarcely had the patient 
finished giving him an account of his symptoms, when, without hesi¬ 
tation, he said, Signor<\ side hn eiicualo !" 1 Avas present, and the 

general might avcII be thunderstruck at this hasty and indiscreet an¬ 
nouncement. The doctor not only asserted that the malady Anis oc¬ 
casioned by ])ois{>ii, but even stated the peculiar jioison administered to 
him ; and added, that there was no antidette which could counteract its 
deadly and mortal elFi-cts. 

I'he first step was to send for the pidice, and Pasquale and his 
///</««/,¥ were examined, but nothing was elicited by the proees verbal. 
The suspicion w'as, however, so strong against them, that they Avere 
throAvn into prison to await their trial. 

In the mean time the general’s health suffered an hourly yet gra¬ 
dual deterioration; and life flickered in his wasting frame, like a 
lamp that is losing its vivifying oil. It Avas a melancholy fight, 
heart-rending to those who knew and loved him as I did, to perceive 
my poor dear friend day by day hanging suspended over the brink of 
the grave. The consciousness of his approaching end was of itself 
sufficiently agonising, but it was rendered doubly so by the tortures 
that accompanied it, the fire Avithin that could not he extinguished 
—a vitality of death. 

Thus perished General -. He who had escaped the shock of 

many a battle-field, Avho' hud passed Ainharmed through shoAvers of 
bulls, wa^ doomed to fall ingloriously and miserably by the hand of an 
assassin. 

It was the Setlimana Santa, and his funeral was attended not only by 
all the English, but most of the foreigners of distinction then assembled 
to witness its imposing ceremonies. TJie melancholy cortege took up 
its long line in the Piazzi de Spagna, preceded by the catafalque, at 
nine o’clock in the evening, to convey those remains which should have 
found a distinguished jilace among the lieroes of his country, to the new 
burial-ground. Avhieh had been iinAvillimily accorded, through the inter- 
niediatiun of Cardinal Gonsalis, by tlie Po(>e Pius to us heretics. That 

VOL. IV. ^ 
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cemetery being at the farther extremity of the city, the procession 
would have to traverse its whole length. 

You may form some notion of what a funeral by torch-light must be 
in Rome. And such a funeral! I was never sensible of the marvel¬ 
lous beauty of the ancient statues till I saw them in the halls of the 
Vatican thus illuminated ; but still more sublime was the Eternal City 
thus seen, and on such an occasion. 

We viewed on all sides the tottering ])orticos, the isolated columns, 
which told of the ravages of the Goths and Vandals,—those hordes who, 
after gorging tliemselves with the blood of the vanquished ; those bar¬ 
barians who, insatiate of slaughter, when they had nothing living left 
to destroy, vented their jealous rage on those creations of genius, 
which, like the spectres of their victims, seemed to stand in mockery 
and defiance. Every gorgeous fane, every triumphal arch, every colossal 
peristyle seemed an insult to those savages, a leproach to their iiruo- 
rance, a record of their shame. They could shatter the mighty 
giantess,—tear her limb from limb : but the Torso, like that ol the 
Vatican, the admiration of IMicliatl Aiigt-lo in his blindness, yet 
remained to suggest what he had been. 'I'liey could melt the Roman 
cement, enwrap her domes in fiaines, throw down her statues from 
their heights that frowned on them, and, when tired of their Inlamr of 
destruction, cumber the bed of the Tiber with her mutilated frag¬ 
ments; but ba]ipi!y the Iconoclasts had other employment in their 
sacrilegious hands,—other neighbouring cities to ravage,—ibe abodes 
of other gods to deface. 

It was impossible for the coldest, the most insensible and ignorant of 
our train, to })ass without emotion these momimeuts of Roman great¬ 
ness, seen as they were iiy the broad effnlgence of the torches, that, 
flashing against them, reflected their vast outline or individual features, 
made more distinct by the deep shade, the solid ])itehy darkness, in 
which the background was steejied. 

Neither my companion nor myself sp(»ke, or expressed our admira¬ 
tion; it was too profound for words. Self-ahsorhed, we allowed our 
ideas to wander, lost in the past. Wt* neither gave the hiiildings 
names, nor .suggested doubts as to the period of their construction,— 
wl’.ether they were of the time of Julius CV'^r or of the Antoniiie.s. 

Nothing to me is so delightful as the mystery, the vagueiie.ss that 
hangs over most of what remains (tf Rome; for it is this very scepti¬ 
cism and uncertaint*}' that allows tlie imagination to revel in a world of 
dreams, fantasies, and visions, each more enchanting ihaii the last. 
What is so sublime in poetry as some ])as.sage which is made intelli¬ 
gible to ns by a sort of divination, not i’rmn the construction of the words 
themaelve.s, but from some profound and metaj)hy.siciii idea that defied 
them in the author.^ But is all poetry to he compared with a nameless 
ruin? We fill up the breaches that hiirharism and time have made,— 
we people the steps of the portico with crou'ds rushing up them to the 
festival or the sacrifice.—we clothe in their classical eo.stunu*s their 
priests, their senators, their })atricians, their half-naked citizens,—we 
^ hear their shouts before the door.s,—we listen to the brazen chariots 
ringing ofi the pavement, the clang of trumpets that annotince their 
consuls, surrounded by the lictors or tribunes:—wc overleap the view 
of ages, and, almost forgetting Avhat we are, identify our.selves with the 
throng. 

Awaking from this reverie, 1 could scarce recall my scattered 
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senses, or return to the realities of life. I contemplated with a mix- 
tiire 'of sorrow and regret the mouldering mass of ruins,—pillars, cor¬ 
nices, and columns, broken and in fragments, around,—those ashes of 
centuries, that dusty nottiing, so well harmonizing with our own feel¬ 
ings, with tlie solemn scene, with that remnant of mortality,—the 
ruins of him whom we were about to consign to kindred ruins,—ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust. 

All tlie magnificence of the past had faded away. The calm of 
desolation, tlie solitude of the tomb had succeeded to the festive shouts 
which had rung iii my ears: Life had resigned the victory to Death. 

The Protestant burial-ground stood apart from the city, and was 
at that time only hedged in by a slight fence of stakes, some of which 
wore removed to give us entrance. The graves were yet young, their 
tenants few in number. Alost of the mounds had not even a head¬ 
stone whilst here and there a monument, surmounted by an urn of 
classical form and elegant design, showed by the glittering whiteness 
of the marble that it was fresh from the hand of tlie sculptor. Th(*v 
showed themselves in strong relievo from the ancient wall of tiie, 
city, which bounded the cemetery on the side of the Cainpagna,—that 
wall was partly hidden by a dark mass, whose point lifted itself above 
the horizon. It was the pyramid of Cains Cestius, and seemed to frown 
in ])rond defiance, a giant among the pigmies, on the intruders on its 
solitary' greatness. They too seemed to have cluisen the verge of the 
enclosure, as unwilling to mingle their clay with tliat of an idolatrous 
race and an outworn creed. 

And yvho was Cains Cestius r The annals of his country contain no 
records of his deeds—his name is n(»t even chronicled in story—who 
was he, that he should have thus jiavilioned his ashes, whilst tliose of 
so many heroes am! jiatriots lie uiulistiiiguishably mingled in the dust 
of her ruin.-, ? What a lesson to inortahtj is here ! What a liomily to 
tell of the more than emjity honours of the tomb.* 

A great poet lias said that it would make one in love with death, to 
sleep beneath the green leaf and blue sky of Koine. I reflected 
then, and have often since thought of his words; but they have not 
lessened the regret that I should nustdf feel at lying far from my own 
race,—regret that one w h* had merited so well of his country should 
have an undistinguished grave among strangers in a foreign land. 

I now return to the daughter. Tlie day after his memorable burial, 
through the interest of the ]iope’s prime minister, .die was sent out of 
Koine, and has hid herself in some retirement, nliere it is to be hoped 
that her story is uiiknown. IMay a life of contrition and penitence hav'c 
reconciled her to her (lod ! 

Pasijuale (tlie other servant having succeeded in entirely clearing 
himself from any participation in the murder) remained a long time in 
pri.son; witli the usual Uilutoriue.ss of the Komaii trilmiials, his trial 
being deferred from month to month. At length he was brought to 
the bar; but no English were at that time in Koine to conduct the 
proseculiuii, Tliongh the circumstantial evidence was .strongs no ])osi- 
tive proofs of his guilt ajipcared. He had the hardihood in his defence 
to charge the daughter with being his paramour, jiroduced letters of 
hers to confirm it, and moreover to insinuate that she had been guilty 
of the parricide ; au accusation that, how'ever false, being coupled rvith 
her sudden departure from Home, and neglect to appear against the 


• .N'jmli'i! stipcrviii’iiiis hdiiori'^. 
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murderer, carried weight with it in the minds of the judges. In 
short, Pasquale was acquitted, and suffered to go at large, and add to 
the catalogue of his crimes,—a tiger let loose among mankind. 

After his release from St. Angelo, Pasquale, being too well known 
in the Poraan states, and unwilling to pass through Florence, where he 
had been strongly suspected some years before of being concerned in the 
robbery of an English lady’s jewels at Schneider's, obtained a passage 
from Civita Vecchia, on board of a felucca for Genoa. It was not 
long, however, before he associated himself with a Frenchman of the 
name of Duberg, who follow'ed the trade, not uncommon at that place, 
and in most parts of Italy, of mczzano. Their business, among other 
branches of it, is to he intermediaries, as indeed the word implies, 
between the robbers and others, who have objects of art to sell to 
foreigners, and who, like the Povere Vergoguose, have too much shame, 
or apprehension of the consequences of their frauds, to show their 
faces in their transactions. These gentry ply generally about the 
Exchange of the Georgio, and it was there that Pasquale, from his 
knowledge of the language, contrived to inveigle an Englishman into 
their nets. His name 1 now forget; nor is it material. He was the 
captain of a merchant-vessel then lying in the port; but he was a 
virtuoso in belles, not in the beaux arts. 

The churches of Genoa are perhaps the most splendid in Italy. It 
is the only state tlmt has preserved almost entire its monastic institu¬ 
tions and the immense revenues of its clergy, and the Fefex d'Eglixe 
are celebrated there with a })omj) that I have observed nowhere else. 
Brilliant illuminations, the walls, tlie pillars completely covered with 
crimson dania.sk, give San Siro the .semblance of a theatre, and we 
might almost fancy ourselves, so exquisite is the music, at the repre¬ 
sentation of ^^Mose en Egitlo.” Indeed, it is not nncomnion to adapt 
the operas of Possini, or any favourite maestro of the day. But it 
was not the gorgeous dresses of the officiating priests, or the elevation 
of the host through clond-s of incense, wliich had charms for the stranger, 
hut a Genoe.se lady, on whom his eyes were riveted during the mass, 
who might have sate to Papliael for one of his Madonnas. Pa.s(juale, 
who was liis courier, and had not been blind to the admiration of the 
Englishman, on his way to the hotel toklijhim that he was not only 
acquainted with the lady’s name, but that he could obtain him an 
interview with the incognita. After a due delay, in which innumera¬ 
ble difficulties were to be overcome, lie fixed a night for the denoue¬ 
ment of the intrigue. 

That part of Genoa w Inch lies between tiie long line of streets of pa¬ 
laces, the Bubbi, the Nijova, and iVovis-sima, and the harbour, is a 
labyrinth of narrow lanes which it requires a clue to unravel. After 
threading many of them he laid a guet-apens ” for his victim, and 
the two ruffians, after robbing him of his watch and money, left him 
for dead. But he did not die. Pasquale found the police of Genoa 
very different from that of Pome. The crime did not escape the 
vigilance of its emissaries, and these worthy confederates were con¬ 
demned to the galleys for life. 

1 he Bagni stand between the outer and inner port, called the 
■ L islanded between the two, and communicate 

With the entrance into the latter by means of a drawbridge, which is 
only raised to allow vessels to pass, or the convicts to go to their work 
in the dockyard. 
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This is perhaps the most difficult of prisons to escape from, because 
the only exit from the port is by the city gate, ahvays well guarded, 
or by that of the mole, equally so ; and the Pier d'Arena, on the ex¬ 
tremity of the barrier, is a mile across. 

There was, however, an old galcrv, whose time being expired, 
was permitted occasionally to suj)ply his brethren in iniquity on fete 
days with provisions,— I/argeni J'uU tout ,—and Pasquale had not come 
unprovided. 

I know from this man that the disguise of a sailor had been brought 
him piece by piece, and a file ; and that having separated himself from 
his comrade, (for the convicts are chained two and two,) he contrived 
to sunder the bars of the window looking into the port, and one dark 
night stepy)ed into the water, and swam to the Pier d'Arena. 

But scarcely had he landed, when information having been given by 
his comrade to the keeper, the firing of a g\in announced the escape of 
a convict. With all his vigilance he could not avoid falling again into 
the hands of justice, and was led into the Basque between two sol¬ 
diers at tlie very moment I was about to visit it. And in the Basque 
let us leave him. Medwin. 
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llttiE lies my staiincliesl Jug ; for ^eventeen years 
He fixed on mo to love; Ins hopes a'ld fe<us. 

Sorrows and joys, were gatlier’d from my look, 

My least of gestures ; m a word, ho took 
My life, and made it his. No little whim 
Ills master had, hut grew a law to him 
Like one of his own instincts, winch, no doubt, 

Had amply borne the nialcldess creature out, 

Had he refused a straiter hunting-ground 

'J'han the great hills, and chose, a tameless hound, 

llathor to die, indignant, than subdue 

His nature to another's will; so true 

Of siglit, so surai»of scent, so swift 

()f foot! Yet all this nature, like a gift, 

He bore to me entire,—a thing to spurn 
Or to accept. Dear sen ant, what return , 

Made I for this f Or didst thou really find 
No form pleasant as mine, no voice so kind 
In the wide world t and when slow age made dull 
Tlio glossy hide, and dim the beautiful 
Bold eye,—no long, long rovings, as before, 

Among the moors,—no mountain rambles more,— 
Lay thy blind licad the belter for my foot, 

And crept my voice, wlicn all beside was mute, 

A little in thme ear \ My hand felt soft, 

And stroked thee soothingly, and brought thee oft 
Old Autumn-feelings ? What i The heather black, 
The fine old broad September suns came back ? 

My old Uapp, with his feeble paws unstrung 
On the warm hearth-rug, dreamed that he was young ? 
Oh, such a thought would make me laugh for joy 
Kven while 1 lay thee here ! No cares annoy 
The worn-out hunter: in thy narrow cell 
Sleep ! i’amouscst of foresters, iarevveli! 

.hUj^ 2n, IB38. 
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PICTUKE <IK NEW YoKK-A “ (JJlorKKY.”-THE UTILITAUIAN UNI¬ 

TARIAN AND TIIE WET liUAKEH. 

There are but few things which arrest the eye of an Englishman 
jjerambulating New York different from those to which he has been 
accustomed. The niggers,* speckling the aspect of society, without 
forming part of it, except among themselves, are certainly not the 
most pleasing feature for contemplation ; the total absence of street- 
beggars, however, more than counterbalances the eye-.sore, and even 
the rank odour caused bj”^ the numerous coloured pojnilation. In 
summer will be noticed the straw-hats and linen jackets, the ice- 
vans and charcoal-carts, the portable lemonade fountains at the cor¬ 
ners of the streets, the vart-loadx of ])ine-apple.s, melons, and peaches; 
the auctioneers selling their goods under tlie awning of an umbrella, 
bawling and guessing : w hile the mil hlacl- chimney-sweeper chants 
out his vocation, and some other niggers are crying from tlieir wheel- 
, bruTows hominy” and hot corn.” Add to these a carter standing 
up on his vehicle like an ancient charioteer, two or three tradesmen 
sitting at their doors reading iiew'.s])aper.s, and several piles of wood 
in the street, which some niggers are industriou^ly sawing into sizes 
at their cross-legged mills. To carry out the picture, we must add 
six pigs.t with right of common guttcrwa3', three or four miserable 
dogs with their tongues hanging out of their months, and a troop of 
newly-arrived “■ gim of the ocean” pmuiln^ around a pump ; while 
some “ military” must be seen in the distance, and the ladies open¬ 
ing the windows to obtain a peep at the heroes,—“ soldiers in peace, 
citizens in war.” The military are for a minute obstructed by six 
gailY-l>alnted covered carts tilled with merchandise, which their 
owners, the “western merchants,” are carrying home; one “ fresh 
spring-water” locomotive from Long Island, an “American ginger 
champagne” waggon, and a dirtj’ cart carrying the mail of “ U. S.” 
(Uncle Sam, or United States). The placards on the wall are,— 
“ American Theatre. Native talent!”—“ American Museum,”— 
“ American fire-grates,”—“ American blacking,”—“ American pa¬ 
per-hanging,”—and two political bills,—“ Strike for freedom ! Con- 

* Tlie invariable })ronunciuti(tn in the States, 

t The is a most useful animal in New York, and other larf(<* eities <if tlie 
States, not only iu its familiar character as a porker and bacon-provider, but in its 
extra-official duty as a scavenger. It certainly cannot be said that be is clever 
in sweeping round a wrner, or in removing the earthy soil of the road ; but he is 
particularly careful iu collecting every species of animal and vegetable matter,—tid¬ 
bits the rogue knows so well how to digest. Pork seems to he the favourite food of 
the natives. In the extreme heats of summer, fat ribs of fresh p<»rk, as well as 
legs, are servvid up to the best tables at dinner, and pork steaks and chops at the 
l/reakfaat table. No pi(»us and brarded Jew could ever have experienced more dis¬ 
gust or horror at the sight of this food than 1 did on seeing and smelling it, when 
the thermometer was at Iff! in the sliade. “ No wonder,” said I, “ that there are 
fifty people dying here every day of the cholera ; no wonder Unit there is jaundice, 
yellow and black, yellow fever and black fever, in every street. This jtork, this 
abominable meazled food, this greasy bait for infection must be the cause. Tliese 
pigs, (O, learned Jew’s, how I do honour you for your aversion of them!) these 
very filthy street-feeding swine bring the cholera, jaundice, fever, and Heaven 
knows what other ills besides.” 
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gress meets mi thelOth instant. Jaokson-nien, do your duty !”—“ De¬ 
mocrats, Anti-masons, Whigs, beat George the Third J776>—beat 
tyrant Jackson 18.‘j0—Kli-ctive monarchy—ruin—despotism—rouse 
to the fight—or slaves for ever—could beat the liritish.” The pic¬ 
ture will now bo complete with the addition of a grocery store, on 
the outside of which is printed the following thirsty announcement: 


“ Frent-li IJrandy, 
London Gin, 
Alonongahela Whisky, 
Jamaica Spirits, 
Yankee Rum, 
Pine-ajiple Cider, 
Albany Ale, 
Philadelphia Porter, 
Saratoga Spring-water, 


Congress Water, 
Sarsaparilla Soda, 
Ginger Champagne, 
Sling, 

Toddy, 

Sangaree, 

('ocktail, 
jMint Julep, 

Ajiple .rack-’' 


The winter picture i.-i of course very dift'erent. The snow is on 
the ground from four to twelve inches deep ; business is at a stand- 
.still; the wheeled vehicles disappear, and “ sleighs” (sledges) of all 
descriptions, some of them very handsome, and drawn by from one 
to four horses, with bells round their necks to warn passengers of 
their otherwise noiseless ajiproach over the snow, are nseil in their 
stoad ; tlie rivers and canals are blocked up, and the iee-houses 
replenished ; the theatres and Icn-piii alleys (;i?/i<'-pins being a pro¬ 
hibited game) fill to overflowing ; and those who have sweethearts 
take them out on “ sleighing IVoliC'',” covered up in large bear-skin 
Avrapjiers, in which tlie wannest courtship is carried on over the ice 
and snow. The winter season is peculiarly propitious to Hymen in 
the United States, as time is not then so valuable to men of business 
as it is in summer. 


A grocery store, or “ grocery,” as it is commonly called, is a tea, 
coffee, sugar, chandlery, tobacco, jiickle, prcserved-meat, confec¬ 
tionary. and fruit-sho}), and serves at; a news-room and tavern. All 
sorts of people, from the lady who purchases her preserves and gun- 
pow'der or hyson, with three cents worth of Yankee lollypop for 
little \^^‘lshingto^ or JeffTerson, to the tobacco-chewing, apple-jack- 
drinking, newspaper-mad tailor or shoemaker, make the “ grocery ” 
a sort of’ 'Change; and perJiajis no better ])lace can be found to en¬ 
able a traveller or sojourner in the United St;<Jtes to understand all 
the “institutions” (customs) of Uncle .Sam. Some groceries are of 
course better frcqueiiteil than others, and are more genteel. In most 
of the respectable ones no nigger, however well-dressed, need apjily 
to be served with anything within the store, but may purchase the 
fruit which is placed in summer time under an awning at the door. 

It is in a “ grocery” that I must introduce two jiersons I occasion-' 
ally met in one where I used to read the papers, over a glass ot mint 
julep and a cigar after dinner. Header, did you ever meet with a 
real Utilitarian Unitarian ? I hope you have, that your remem¬ 
brance may second my introduction to you of an American ol a 
particular kind ; one who is neither in the army nor the “ military,” 
and was not even one of the “ Fantastical,” or Colonel Pluck's 
dragoons.* 


* Same inilitininen xvlio piiraile in fantastic; ilresscs 
(^volunteers,) who sport very splendid uniforms. 


to ridicule the “ military,’’ 
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The Utilitarian Unitarians, or U/il Units, as we may call tliem for 
the sake of shortness, are to be met with in several places in Eng¬ 
land, generally in commercial towns j but they absolutely abound in 
Boston illassachusetts, or the place is belied ; and such is the force 
of exam])]e from sober brows, that the inhabitants generally are 
learning to eschew chewing tobacco, put no faith in snuff for head¬ 
aches and sore brains, and have agreed to fine each other five dollars 
if caught smoking in the streets. Besides which, the tee-totallers 
among them have commenced an anti-pepper and mustard associa¬ 
tion •, and tlie reverend Util Units preach against ladies frequenting, 
with children, pastry-stores, where pe}>])ermint-cakes and mince- 
pies (suspected of having brandy in them) give a relish for seasoning 
and palate-tickling food, which the tee-totallers (Q. worn-out drunk¬ 
ards?) and many Util Units are determined to wage interminable 
war upon. 

These Util Units are queer fellows, and yet marvellously dull,— 
queer from their dulness. Not that they want brains: they have 
much brains of one particular kind, but not enough of any other. 
Their tune is slow and monotonous, and they hate quick move¬ 
ments, falsettos, and the humorous or eccentric; at the same time 
being most eccentric themselves. I think I see half a dozen of them, 
that I have met with in different places, all assembled together, 
sober, sad, and mournful, matter-of-factness being extensively visible 
over every one of them, male and female. And what are they about.?’ 
illusing, musing, crying out time lost, and losing more time. Poor 
creatures ! how- can they tolerate a smiling creation, while convinced 
there is no niilit//in merriment? And their children, too! Little 
accidents ; Util Units in arms, wlio look at tiu* faces of the grown 
units until//ftvr faces grow long, and amuse themselves with counting 
their fingers, as practice for the great game of utilitarianism, or special 
reckoning, which they are to play hereafter. Tlierc are the young 
ladies, too, charming Util Units, sitting all in a row, witli counte¬ 
nances of marble expres.sion, and mathematically true plaits of hair, 
deenvum in every feature both of person and dress, from the marble 
nose and the plain comb to the black shoes and gltjved hands. 
There they are, musing on calculations: one and one make two,— 
one and carry one. Sweet innocents I victims of utilitarianism! 

The general charajJtcristic of a true Utd Unit is, that he cannot 
laugh ; he prefers sitting or standing, “ like his grandsirc cut in 
alabaster.” He is alw'ays in trade, rises early, and goes to bed as 
soon as possible, under pretence that he will then be better able to 
get up in the morning; but, in point of fact, he goes to bed early 
because he is tired of reasoning and surmising the utilit}' of remain¬ 
ing awake any longer. This is the case day after <lay. That which 
is most useful for one day is so for another; and therefore the Util 
Unit remains spell-bound to monotony, and lives and dies by a rule 
of practice mathematically dull, uniform, and sober, useful to all 
after a certain minute fashion, but not pnrticukirlif useful either 
to himself or any one else; utilitarianism being the doctrine which 
proposes to scatter about minute particles of human happiness of 
such accurate measurement and dwarfish make, that no one will take 
the trouble of picking them up. If nil cannot enjoy themselves, 
says the Util Unit, no one ought; so let us distribute the quantity of 
enjoyment, and calculate how’ much there is for each, and then mul- 
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tiplying that by the quantity scattered, let us imagine the “ sum 
total of the whole quantity/' seen or not seen. If each man has a 
grain, how many bushels will twenty millions have? But some 
Util Units have their amusements; the papa teaches the young idea 
how to moralise on numbers, particles definite and collective, show¬ 
ing his children how much more of utility and human h<ippiness there 
is in four children having a gingerbread-nut between them, although, 
from the size of the quarters, neither coiild taste its quality, than for 
them to draw lots and let one child have the whole. TJiis is a charm¬ 
ing domestic amusement, and has nothing objectionable or non¬ 
sensical in it, and the Util Unit’s wife looks on, and admires the 
.sobriety of the urchins ;—^melancholy rogues, to whom marbles and 
peg-tops are forbidden, as not being useful. 

It is ju.st possible that you may once a-year see a Util Unit 
at a tlieatre, where he goes to w’itness Cato, Julius Ca*sar, or George 
Barnwell. He can admire a little mu.sic too, provided it takes place 
neither too early in the day nor too late in the evening; but, unless 
you desire to vex him, avoid all mention of any song which has 
ri-Jol-lol-dr-rol, or any other burthen in the same language annexed 
to it, w'hich he calls ridiculous, meaning thereby that it must not be 
laughed at. Let us sum up the Util Unit’s character by saying that 
he is always supposed to be an honest man ; and, in driving a bar¬ 
gain, he w’oukl make no man suffer that he miglit enrich himself, 
(’.rrep? after a laborious and true calculation of the greatest happiness 
for the gi*eate.st number. He would not smuggle conti*aband goods, 
or goods with a higli duty, that being cheating the customs, although 
he would aecej)t and eonsmue a j)resent ol’ smuggled goods, that not 
being cheating the customs. 

The Util Unit I used to meet at C.'iptain Symm’s grocery and city 
tax-office, was a merchant, ami occasionally I saw a wet Quaker 
captain, or skip])er of a Sav.mnah sloop, at the same place, the wet 
Quaker and the Util Unit being occasional dealers with each other. 

VV'ho has not lieard <»f*, if not seen, a w'et Quaker? who thces anti 


ifai/x, wears lu* collar to fiis coat, and goes once a quarter to meet¬ 
ing ; but is in other respects of no quaking character, living that sort 
of'life which, in Kngland, is called that of o Jolli/ dog —in Kentucky, 
that of a screamer —in the “ far M'est,” the life of a “ ring-tailed 


roarer,” and in France, that of a hon-viranf. There is generally a 


wet Quaker to every three or four quaking families, and the w'Ct 
Quakers of America, the screamers, and the ring-tailed roarers, are 


very similar to the jtdly d<(fe Quakers of England, although, if a 
difference must he mentioned, it i.s, that the wet quaking American 
ha.s rather less regard for outward appearances tlian a wet quaking 
Englishman. I have frequently seen a wet Quaker in a theatre in New 
Fork or Philadelphia, with shorn coal and brimmed hat unhid; but 
the Simon Pures of England would doff both coat and hat previous to 
entering a playhouse. The w et Quaker of New York, I am speaking 
of, once preacned a short discour.se in the meeting-house, but it was of 
so peculiar a kind that the elders re(|uested him to abandon the text, 
and preach no more. It seems that wet Simon had piircha.sed a 
hat of James Dobson, a wet Quaking hatter, who had “fixed” 
Simon with n sliocking bad hat at a high price. Simon, therefore, 
in great lowniess of spirits took .‘iix cent.s worth of^ gin sling, or ale 
<-‘ocktail, and marched to the meeting, determined with great humility 
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to expose the said James Dobson, the wet quaking hatter. So, when 
some of the elders were just “ calculating on considerable of silence,” 
Simon arose, and looking hard at James with a determination, if 
jrossible, to try Colonel Crockett’s plan, and grin the hair off wet 
James’s head, said or sung, I guess Jaines Dob-son is one 
of the big-gest black-guards in all New York. He sold me a hat 
for beaver, which was nothing but cat-skin. Here it is, not worth 
a dollar and a half.” 

Well, there w'e were in the grocery, wet Simon, Mr. Thomas 
Williams the Util Unit', and my.self: wet Simon being seated on a 
rice-cask, and myself on two chairs, while Air. Thomas "Williams 
was fidgetty, and loitering up and down in that precise humour 
which keeps a man in doubt whether to stand uj) or sit still. 

Wkt Qijakkr. Another julep, ice it well, and not so sweet. 
Thomas, what’s the use of thee coming here, if thee don’t either 
read or drink ? 

Util Unit. I want to speak with you about the tar, Captain. 

Wkt Quakkr. Oh ! d— the tar, I shall lose fifty d(»llars by it. 

Util Unit. What ’.s the use (tf swearing ? Let me have the tar, 
and put up with the first loss. You ’ll have to store it at tAvo c<*nts 
a barrel if you don’t sell. I guess you’d better take ni\' offer. Look 
here, Alajor Noah says, in tlie Evenhig Star, that tiie ])rice of tar i.s 
nominal. 

Wet Qu.akeu. Nominal! yay, but nominal iloesn’t mean five 
cents under the price thee offered me yesterdav'. Five cents on 
two hundred and seventy-nix barrels,—reckon that. 

Util Unit. I have, t’aptain. It is thirteen dollars eighty cents. 

Wet Quaker. I expected thee’dst reckoned it; thirteen dollars 
eighty cents aii’t slow for one day. 

Util Unit. That ’s a fact, ('aptain. 

Wet Quaker. I could have a rare game at that price. 

Util Unit. What game, Captain.^ 

Wkt Quaker. Why, any game. I’d play the^ at backgaminun ; 
ilouble or quits. 

Util Unit. Of what use would that be. Captain ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, either to Avin <n- lose. 

Util Unit. Losing could be of no use, (’aptain. 

Wet Quakkip. Well then, Avhy should I lo,se thirteen dollars 
eighty cents by thee ? 

Util Unit. I calculate I offer you a fair price; Alajor Noah 
says— • 

Wet Quaker. Well then, thee’d better try the sum over again. 
Alajor Noah, nor fifteen Alajors, shan’t have the tar at a nominal 
price. This is a New York trick, this i.s. They lower the price 
when they want to buy! The tar i.s worth as much money in Sa¬ 
vannah, and yet the holders here, by selling out too fast one day, 
loAA cr the price, to be able to buy at a nominal price the day after. 
And they brilie Alajor Noah and the other varmint to take us in. 
Sit dow n, Thomas, and make yourself miserable. 

Util Unit. Why should I do that, Captain } 

Wet Quaker. Why, I meant the reverse. Thee can’t take a 
joke, Thoma.s. Give this gentleman a mint julep. 

Util Unit, No; give me some sarsaparilla soda-water with a 
leetle dash of bivandy. I guess tliat’s the most useful drink 
there is. 
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Wet Quaker, [reads,) “Gentekmen’s Fashions. —There has 
heen iteeri, recently in Broaclway> a young man whose pantaloon 
straps were so tight that he could not put his feet to the ground. 
This reminds us of the well-known little dog whose tail curled so 
tight it lifted him off his hind legs." Ha ! ha ! ha ! Hid thee ever 
see that little dog, Thomas ? 

Util Unit. How can you read such nonsense. Captain } I ex¬ 
pect the IVIajor is mad, or he would not write such stuff. So un¬ 
true too, for if we consider— 

Wet Quaker. Here’s another:—“ LtniEs’ Fashions. —In Con¬ 
necticut, in former times, they had their hair tied so tight upon the 
back part of their heads, that it drew their lips apart so much they 
could not get them sutliciently near together to kiss their lovers, 
without loosening the cord.” That's first rate, and genooiif. 

I'Tii, Unit. Genooin’ lie. Shocking depravity! Then I guess 
you won't let me have the tar.? 

Wki' Qr AKER. Yes, I will, if thee’ll give the five cents. 

Ttil I -’nit. Come, Captain, don’t stand higgling. Let me have 
it, and I '11 give yo\i two cents more. 

Wet QuAKKJt. No, five. Here’s a capital joke. — A green, 
good-natured, money-making Jonathan, who said everything drily, 
got things fixed, struck up a bargain for matrimony, and employed 
a neighbouritig stpiire to put his signature to the contract. This 
stjuire commenced the ccrcnumy with observing that ' it was cus¬ 
tomary on such occasions to make a prayer, but he believed he 
would omit thatafter tying the knot he .said ' it w as customary 
to give the married couple some advice, but he would omit 
that also ; it was customary to kiss the bride, but lie believed he 
would omit that.' The conti'act being signed, .Jonathan took the 
s(|uire by the button-Tiiolc and said, ‘ Siiuire, it is customary to give 
five dollars for thi.s here affair, hut f beheve I ’ll initit thnl.”' Ha! 
ha ! ha ! How dost thee like that, Thoma.s.? 

Uth. Unit. Shocking, sir. Waste of time, and not of the smallest 
use to read. Will you let me have the tar ? 

(Here a cerif vxtruordinunf occurrence takes place ; an Italian boy- 
just landed in the “ home of the free,” comes up the street, playing 
a bird organ.) 

Wet Quaker. .Music ! Well, that’s first raV?, isn’t it, Thomas.? 

(Hr. Thomas Williams sits down, and takes up a newspaper.) 

Wkt Quaker. That’s the best tune I 've heard since last fall, 
when I went to the Bowery. No w'ays slow’, that (juick jiart. If 
he will play ‘^Washington's ^larch,” or “Hail Columbia,” I’ll treat 
him to li sling. 

Italian Bov. Povero Italiano, Signori.? 

Wkt Quaker. Why, the ra.scal is begging! See how the fel¬ 
low takes off his hat, a.s if he was the President just going to address 
the Citizens in Tammany Hall. 

Util Unit. The depravity of Europeans! I guess this lad now 
has never been taught to make anything, and i.s sent over here to 
fatten on our industry. 

Italian Boy. Poverino ragazzo di Napoli, Signor .J* 

Util T^nit. He ought to be whipped for idling in this manner, 
aiul playing his organ in the middle of the day : of what use is it.? 
Come liere. Can’t you sell that organ to some person going back to 
Europe, and buy a spade, niul get into a decent boarding-house .> 
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ItaI/IAN Boy. Alcuna piccola cosa per I’esule d'Italia? 

Utu. Unit, (turning away.) Oh ! I expect he is incorrigible. 

Wkt Qitakeb. Here are two cents for thee, and play “ Yankee- 
doodle” if thee can. 

(Italian boy bow's, and “ clears out,” playing the fllarselloise 
hymn.) 

Utiij Unit. The injury you have just done that lad may be in¬ 
calculable. By giving him two cents you unship the helm of his 
morality, give him a distaste for digging, and .saddle Uncle Sam 
with a fellow who will never make anything. 

Wet Quaker. I say, Thomas, how many things didst thee ever 
make ? Buying tar at a nominal price isn’t making anything, but 
only removing my dollars into thy pocket. 

Util Unit. Will you take four cents extra for the tar, and let me 
have it right away ? 

Wet Quaker. Ah! now thee are right. Leave olF the nominal 
and come to the extra. But I must have five cents extra. 

Util Unit. You are too hard. Captain ; con-siderable. Give me 
that little lot of bamboo canes, then, into the bargain. 

Wet Quaker. Well, I ’ll give thee half of them. 

Util Unit. Only half? but you will m.-tke it up with a couple 
of pounds of that fine Cavendish chew tobacco, that I want to give 
away. 

Wet Quaker. I’ll give thee a pound of it on one condition. 

Util T^nit. lYhat is that, Captain ? 

Wet Quaker. Why, tJ»at thee shall not beg for another thing. 
Thee will unship the helm of thee morality if thee do so. But I ’ll 
give thee another drop if thee will have it, and then we 'll go down 
Pearl Street together. 


ANACREON .^lADE EASY. 

The dark earth drinks the heaven’s refie.slnug ram j 
Trees drink the dew ; the ocean drinks the air ; 

The sun the ocean drinks; the mooy again 
Drinks her soft radiance from the .sun’s bright glare. 


Since all things drink then,—earth, and trees, and sea, 
And sun, and moon, are all on quaffing set, 

Why should you quarrel, my good friends, with me. 
Because I love a pot of heavy wet ? 


Duller, Jum. 
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In Paris there are many professions of so singular a nature, that a 
stranger would scarcely believe in the possibility of their existence. 
These professions are the offs|)ririg of poverty and love of gain; for 
never does the genuine Parisian, whether from want or the fondness 
for lucre, turn his back on an opportunity of earning money, no matter 
how or at what rate. It is said in some old English tale that there 
are to be found in “ ancient Lutetia” men who for a certain price 
submit to be hanged instead of others. 'I'liis assertion would not at 
the present day be wholly destitute of probability. Has not Parent- 
Duchatelet, in his admirable book on Prostitution and on the Public 
Sewers in the city of Paris, informed us that, for thirty sous a day, 
labourers descend into the common sewers, with the certainty of con¬ 
tracting there the germs of horrid diseases, and of a premature death ? 
—and he has not confined his fearful recitals to a single instance. 
He enumerates, moreover, the surgeon, who finds the disseefing fever 
in the amphitheatre; the tinner, who slowly poisons himself with 
vapours charged with acid of lead; the gilder, who contracts convul¬ 
sions, occasioned by the mercury with which his nervous system gra¬ 
dually becomes penetrated during his work ; the porters employed in 
unloading lighters, whose legs, ineessaiitlj'^ in the water, are covered 
with ulcers; and a hundred other deplorable afflictions, to which 
poverty and social necessities subject part of the population of Paris. 

So long as I’areiit-Duchatelet lived, his sublime devotedness to his 
profession and his courageous virtues conliuucd to he unknown or 
unappreciated, and gained him none of that celebrity which he sub¬ 
sequently acquired by his hook on Prostitution, published after his 
death, lie was, to be sure, one of those men who have no notion of 
setting forth their own merits: melancholy, unused to the habits of 
the world, you found, at fir^t sight, his manners impressed with a 
certain still awkwardness, the result, no doubt, of a disguised bashful¬ 
ness. Instead of supposing him to be constantl}’^ occupied with grave 
considerations, people charged him with eccentric absence of mind ; 
and it was requisite that you should have seen him several times, and 
been admitted into his intimacy, before you could discover in him the 
virtuous citizen, the superior and the amiable man. But then you 
loved, as much as you at first disliked him. He knew a thousand 
interesting things, which he related w’ith wonderful efi'cct, and with a 
voice w'hieh assumed such pleasing modulations, that it was impos¬ 
sible to withstand their spell. His features then changed their ex¬ 
pression, nn engaging smile animated his countenance, he threw off 
his shyness, and gave way to tlie inspirations of a fluent and seductive 
elo(|uenee. 

But if the few' persons admitted to his intimacy did justice to and 
comprehended him, Parent-Duchitelet nevertheless remained almost 
an unknown man, whose useful and arduous labours passed unnoticed, 
lie expose<l his life twice or thrice a week in dangerous experiments, 
and not a journal mentioned either his devotedness or even the results 
of it. This silence and this obscurity, it is true, well suited the phi¬ 
lanthropist. Provided that authority would listen to his observa- 
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tiong, and put in practice the improvements which he proposed,— 
provided that he could remove a peril from one of the disgusting and 
yet necessary professions of society,—provided that he could visit 
freely and without restriction the establishments, the hospitals, the 
sewers, this was sufficient,—he thought hiniself amply rewarded for 
his fatigues, his labours, and the risk of his life. 

One evening in 1836, a few months before his death, Parent-Du- 
chutelet returned home more melancholy and more fatigued than 
usual. Though two or three friends seated round the fire awaited 
him, it was some time before the worthy man recovered some degree 
of serenity. At length the presence of those he loved, the comfort¬ 
able fire which blazed in the grate, and some jocose sallies addressed 
to him, dispelled his melancholy mood : he raised his head, which 
was habitually bent down, rubbed his Imnds, a gesture that was com¬ 
mon with him, and turning to his friends, said, 

“ I have just come,” said he, “ from the FIotel-Dieu ! Alas! I 
have there discovered a new human misery, a profession almost as 
fatal as all those fatal professions which we sometimes talk of. 
Heavy and frightful chain, whose last link is prostitution ! You have 
all seen the Hdtcl-Dieu, I dare say ?” added he, with the simplicity <>t 
a man who spends his life in the hospitals, and takes it for granted that 
nobody can be unacquainted with that place of suffering and sorrow.” 

‘‘Yes,” replied one, ‘‘ I know sonietliiiig of the Hdtt 1-Dicii. It is 
now an hospital, like any other hospital; where they no longer put 
four patients into one bed, two over and (wo under ; where the cur¬ 
tains are while, the sheets clean, the mattresses soft, and the wards 
well aired; where they make poultices by copperfuls, diet-drink by 
butts, and use two hundred yards of plaster a-day,” 

“ But you forget,” rejoined Parent-Duchatelet, “you forget that 
the good nuns pass tlieir live.s in nursing those who are afflicted, and 
in comforting those who weep. You forget that the most eminent 
practitioners in Paii|, that is to say in the world, are attached to this 
establishment, and that they bestow gratuitously on the poor those 
attentions which their occupations do not always permit them to pay 
to the rich at any price. Tfie most wonderful operations of surgery 
are daily performed there with success," 

Yes; but to this day the number of deaths at the IIotel-Dieu has 
always exceeded life average of the other hospitals, and no means can 
be devised for balancing so fata! a di.sadvantage. To no jiurpose have 
improved methods and ameliorations been introducoil: the vicinity of 
the water renders fevers more malignant, inflames wounds, and gives 
a fatal termination to many operations which are unattended with 
danger in other hospitals.” 

“ It is very true," replied Parent-Duchiitclet, passing his hand 
over his forehead; “ hence the place of burying-wornan (^fmere/is- 
seme) is much more idborious at the H6icl-l)ieu than in the other 
hospitals.” 

“ The place of burying-wornan 1” 

« Yes, my friends, the place of burying-wornan! Among the 
people belonging to that establishment, there is a woman who passes 
her life in stripping the bodies of those who have died during the day 
of their clothes ; for these clotlres belong to the hospital, and are, by 
and by, worn by olherj5. She then gives up the corp.ses to the ana- 
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toniists; or, if the faculty do not want them, she wraps them in a 
winding-sheet of coarse linen cloth, sews them up in it, and lays 
tliem upon black marble tables, where they wait for the priest, a 
prayer, and a few drops of holy water; they are then thrown into the 
general grave, and all is over.” 

These funereal descriptions had by no means tended to raise the 
spirits of the auditory. A short silence ensued. 

“And this woman,” presently resumed Parent-Duchatelet, with his 
melancholy smile, “ is happy and contented. When she has taken 
her morning-dram she is lively and jovial, can say laughable things, 
or hum some old street ballad while performing the duties of her 
profession. I know not what her place, as she calls it, is worth; but 
the salary is sufficient for her wants, and she makes a pretty little 
income, besides, with the hair of the de.id women, which she cuts oil’ 
and sells to the hair-dressers for making mats and wigs. So, faith, 
iMother Catherine is in want of nothing, and she sa^'s that her heirs 
will find that she has left quite enough to bury her with decency.” 

“ And is it long that she has followed this trade ?” 

“ Seventy years. She was fourteen when slie was ajipointed as¬ 
sistant to her aunt, honoured, frotn mother to dauffhter, as she told me, 
with the place of hnrying-wonian to tlie Hdtel-llieu. Of course she 
overflow's witli anecdotes of the Hdtel-Dieu, or rather of those who 
have died there ; for, ‘ Ood he thanked,'—this i:- her awn c.xpression, 
—‘ pretty many of tlicni have passed through my hands I’ lint tliere 
is one circumstimee of which slu' is particularly proud, anil which .she 
never fails to relate to those who go down, either bv chance or from 
curiosity, to the damp, dark, uiider-gtouiid roinn, which is lun- dwell¬ 
ing night and day ; lor tliere she passes her life preparing corpses Jbr 
burial, and tending a stoek-gillifiower, which she fondly jilaces in the 
only ray ol' sun that sometimes enters by the window, or rather 
air-hole of her ahoile. Tiiis flower is to Iter, IViend, company, 
family. ISlie would rather go without smiH’a whole week than lose it. 
You shouhl witness the aH'eetion of Mother Catherine for her flow'cr, 
—you should see what uneasiness she manii’ests whenever the plant 
seems to languish,—how anxiously she looks at the leaves when they 
droop over so little,—liow gently she digs up the surface of the earth, 
—how she waters and covers it with niaiuire,—uay, at such time.s, so 
painfully is slie engrossed by it, that she forgets ti^take her habitual 
noontide nap in her easy-eliair lined w ith leather, the only piece of 
furniture for the use of the living that is to be found in this subter¬ 
raneous place. In her ninmeiits of relaxation, therefore, when old 
('athcrine stretches herself in her ea.sy-cliair, when she has taken her 
dram, when her horn box inlaid vvitii silver is replenished with fresli 
snuff, when her stock is in a thriving state, you need not question her 
much before she will tell you what a handsome yemng man she once 
buried, when she was young, tlie first day that she performed the 
functions of supernumerary burying-womim to her old aunt. 

“‘Yes/ says she, shaking her head,‘yes! A handsome young 
man, upon my soul, llis bauds were so white, and great attention 
was paid to him, because Monseigneur the Archbishop of Paris had re¬ 
commended him to the sisters. I was with my aunt, who was giving 
me my first lessons, when all at once the door that you see there 
flew open! A man entered. He trailed after him a long white 
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sheet. I was frightened, for I was not yet used to my business; and 
the sight of this figure made my heart leap into my mouth. He 
locked the door after him, took out the key, and sat down on the 
marble table you see there under the window. 

“ ‘ They will not find me here,’ said he. * I shall get away from 
those rascally philosophers, Voltaire, the devil incarnate,—Laharpe, 
ah! ah! Laharpe, his valet. I will,write verses against them,— 
verses that shall kill them,—^verses that shall stab them.’ 

“ ‘ He then perceived my aunt, for I had hid myself in a corner. 
He ran to her, seized her by the throat, and, shaking her as though 
he would throttle her, shouted, ‘ Art thou a philosopher, I say? art 
thou a philosopher ?' 

“ ‘ The poor old woman’s danger made me forget my own. I darted 
upon the man, and picked up the key, which he had dropped. I w as 
going to open the door, and to call for help ; but be was too quick 
for me, and, leaving my aunt, he snatched the key out of my hand 
and swallowed it! Presently 1 saw him drop upon the floor, where 
he rolled about, howling in the most frightful manner. Only conceive 
my terror when I found nryself a priso>.rei* between th’s man, strug¬ 
gling in the agony of death, and my poor aunt, who lay there without 
stirring. I called lor help—I screamed—1 knocked at the door as loud 
as I could; but nobody heard me, and more than two hours passed 
before accident brought some one to the place. 1 then related what 
had happened. The door was broken open, and people came to attend 
to my aunt and the young man. My poor aunt uas dead, and the 
people of the infirmary told me that the young man him.self died pre¬ 
sently afterwards. 7’hey added that ho « as mad; that he had been 
scrawling the whole morning u[)o» paper; that a violent fever had 
seized him, and that I>e had taken advantage of a moment when he 
was not watched to escape from his bed, and come to the ewfer — 
the cmkr ! good God ! vvliat a nan»e ! 

“ ‘ So 1 began my business by burying with tears my poor dear 
aunt. In the evening they brought me the young man. The sur¬ 
geons had extracted from his throat the key, which they gave back 
to me. And here it is,’ said she, holding up before me a key bright 
and shining as though the tidiest Dutch Imuscwife had scoured it 
with sand-paper. 

“ ‘ And what was the name of the young man ?’ I asked, shudder¬ 
ing at the sight of this strange relic. 

‘His name?’said she, scratching her wrinkled forehead. ‘His 
name ? Why, I do not recollect it just now. ’I’is very odd! How¬ 
ever, you may easily find it out, for one of the people belonging to 
the infirmary told me that the scrawls which the young man made 
upon paper before he died, had been engraved in the hall of the hos¬ 
pital. I know not whellier it is so, for I si'ldorn go out of my room ; 
and when I do chance to leave it, my road lies another way. And 
then my eyes are so bad !’ 

“ On quitting old Catherine, I wxnt up to the hall, and there I 
actually found engraved on a marble tablet three well-known stanzas, 
with the name oi' Gilbert underneath them. So it was Gilbert's 
death that the burying-woman had been relating to me! I must 
confess that a deep sadness, a ‘ painful de[>rcssion, came over me. 
Thus far I have adverted only to painful thoughts and recollections. 
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What a disgrace to the country, to tMnk that the greatest, that the 
only poet of the latter jjart of the eighteenth century, the sole de¬ 
fender of religious ideas attacked on all sides, the courageous writer, 
who dared to give the first stroke to the destructive philosophy of his 
day,—a philosophy now so completely destroyed itself,—found no 
other asylum but an hospital, no other tomb'but the general gravel 
Ah ! in our times such a thing would not have happened 1 In our 
days virtue and merit would not pass unrewarded.” 

“ As witness yourself. Parent;—you whom no reward has ever 
reached in your obscurity; you, who sa6..'fice to the public weal your 
labours, your intelligence, and even the moderate income produced 
by your incessant toils and fatigues.” 

Parent-Duchiitelet smiled in the way that angels must smile, and 
replied, “ But what I do is not done for the sake of reward.” He 
then resumed in a simple “tone, as though the thread of the conver¬ 
sation had not been broken, “ At any rate the business^ of burying- 
woman is indispensable, and therefore, if it is an extraordinary and a 
melancholy one, there is nothing disgraceful in it. But I do know a 
profession which is really disgracclUl, and which I hope to put a stop 
to when I have pointed it out to the prefect of police.” 

“ What profession ?” 

“ In one of the cemeteries of Paris, when a corpse has been in¬ 
terred, there is a grave-digger, who, after covering the coffin with 
earth, comes and asks the ‘'.on of the deceased tf he does imt mean to 
f/ive him somethinr/ to dri/th.*’ 

Every one doubted the existence of such a horrid outrage of de¬ 
corum. Alas ! not long afterwards they were but too fully convinced 
of its reality. It was on the day when the friends of Parent-Ducha- 
telet followed him with tears to his last home. By the by, the 
trade still flourishes, and is carried on to this day in all its deformity. 


REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 

THE FOLtOWINC ANF.CDOrE Of TIII.S WirrV mvrXE IS TOO GOOD TO BE l-OST. 

At one of the Holland House Sunday (linner-|iartie.s many years asjo, Crock- 
ford’s Club, then formiiitt, was talked of; and tiie noble hostess observed, that 
the female passion for dtaraoiids was surely loss ruinous than the rage for play 
among men; upon whicli Sydney Smith wrote the following impromptn »cr- 
monet most appropriately on a curd : 

Thoughtless that “ all that *s brightest fades,” 

Unmindful of that knave of spades, 

The sexton and iiis subs: 

How fooUshty we play our parts ! 

Our wives on diamonds set ineir hearts, 

We set our hearts on clubs. 
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WILD SCENES AMONG THE APPALACHIANS. 

A NIGHT ON THE ENCHANTED MOUNTAINS. 

It haunts me yet! that early dream 
Of first fond love;— 

Like the ice that floats on a summer stream 
From some frozen fount above • 

Through my river of years ’twill drifting gleam, 

Where’er their waves may rove! 

It Bashes athwart each sunny hour 

Vl’ith a strangely bright but chilling power, 

Ever and ever to mock their tide 
With its delusive glow ;— 

A fragment of hopes that were j»etrified 

Lung, long ago ! The Yankee Rhymer. 

There are few parts of the United States which, for beauty of 
scenery, amenity of climate, and, I might add, the primitive character 
of the inhabitants, possess more peculiar attraction than the moun¬ 
tainous region of eastern Tennessee. 

It is a wild and romantic district, composed of rocks and broken 
hills, where the primeval forests overhang valleys watered by limpid 
streams whose meadowy banks are grazed by innumerable herds of 
cattle. The various mountain ridges, which at one point traverse 
the country almost in parallel lines, while at another they sweep off' 
in vast curves, and describe a majestic amphitheatre, are all, more or 
less, connected with the Appalachian cliain, and sltare the pecu¬ 
liarities which elsewhere characterize those mountains. In some 
places the transition from valley to highlaiid is so gradual, that you 
are hardly aware of the undulations of surface when passing over it. 
In others, the frowning heights rise in precipitous walls from the plains, 
while again their wooded and dome-like summits will heave upward 
from the broad meadows, like enormous tumuli heaped upon their bosom. 

The hills also arc fretjuently seamed with deep and dark ravines, 
whose sheer sides and dimly-descried bottom w'ill make the eye 
swim a.s it tries to fathom them, while they are often pierced with 
cavernous galleries, which lead miles under ground, and branch off 
into grottos so spacious that an army might be marshalled within 
their yawning chambers.* 

Here, too, those remarkable conical cavities which are generally 
known by the name of “ sink-boles” in the western country are thickly 
scattered over the surface; and so perfect in shape are many of them 
that it is difficult to persuade the ruder residents that they are not 
the work of art, nor fashioned out as drinking-bowls for the extinct 
monsters whose fossil remains are so abundant in this region. In¬ 
deed the singular formation of the earth’s surface, with the entire 
seclusion in which they live amid their pastoral valleys, must account 
for and excuse many a less reasonable belief and superstition pre¬ 
vailing among those hospitable mountaineers. “The Enchanted 
Mountains,” as one of the ranges I have been attempting to describe 
is called, arc especially distinguished by the number of incredible 
traditions and wild superstitions connected with them. Those un- 

• The great htnestoiie cavern of Kentucky, whk^i has been explored twdve 
m'llttt in <nte direi;dun, is in the current phme of the country, to extend 
under a whole county. 
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couth paintings along their cliffs, and the foot-prints of men and 
horses stamped in the solid rock upon the highest summits, as men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Flint in his Geography of the Western Country, con¬ 
stitute but a small part of the material which they offer to an un¬ 
educated and imaginative people for the creation of strange fantasies. 
The singular echoes which tremble through these lonely glens, and the 
shifting forms which, as the morning mist rises from the upland, may 
be seen stealing over the tops of the crags, and hiding themselves 
within the crevices, are alike accounted for by supernatural causes. ^ 

Having always been imbued with a certain love of the marvellous, 
and being one of the pious few, who, in this enlightened age of re¬ 
ality, nurse up a lingering superstition or two, I found myself, while 
loitering through this romantic district, and associating upon the 
most easy terms with its rural popidation, irresistibly imbibing a 
portion of the feeling and spirit which prevailed around me. The 
cavernous ravines and sounding aisles of the tall forests had “ airy 
tongues” for me, as well as for those who are more familiar with their 
whi.sperings. But as for the freakish beings who were supposed to 
give them utterance as they pranked it away in the dim retreats 
around, I somehow' or other could never obtain a fair sight of one of 
them. The forms that son»etitnes rose between my eyes and the 
mist-breathing cascade, or flitted across the shadowy glade at some 
sudden turn of my forest-path, always managed to disappear behind 
some jutting rock, or make good their escape into some convenient 
thicket, before I could make out their lineaments, or even swear to 
their existence at all. My repeated disappointments in this w’ay had 
begun to put me tpn'te out of conceit with my quickness and accuracy 
of vision, when a new opportunity was given me of testing them, in 
the manner I am about to relate. 

I happened one day to dine at a little inn situated at the mouth of 
a wooded gorge, where it lay tucked aw’ay so closely beneath the 
ponderous limbs of a huge tulip-tree, that the blue smoke from the 
kitchen fire alone betrayed its locality. Mine host proved to be one 
of those talkative worthies who, being supplied with but little infor¬ 
mation to exercise liis tongue upon, make amends for tlic defects of 
education and circumstance by dwelling with exaggeration upon every 
trivial incident around him. Such people in polisi»ed society become 
the scandal-mongers of the circle in which they move, while in more 
simple communities they are only the chroniclers of everything mar¬ 
vellous that has occurred in the neighbourhood “ w ithin the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant.” I had hardly placed myself at the dinner- 
table, before my garrulous entertainer began to display his retentive 
faculties by giving me the exact year and day upon which every 
chicken with two heads, or calf with five legs, hud been born through¬ 
out the whole country round. Then followed the most minute par¬ 
ticulars of a murder or two which had been perpetrated within the 
last twenty years; and after this I was drilled into the exact situ¬ 
ation and bearings of a haunted house which 1 should probably see 
the next day, by pursuing the road I was then travelling; finally, I 
was inducted into all the arcana of a remarkable cavern in the vici¬ 
nity,—-where an ‘^ouphe, gnome, moon-elf, or water-sprite” had taken 
«p its residence, to the great annoyance of every one except my 
landlord’s buxom daughter, who was said to be upon the most en¬ 
viable terms witii the freakish spirit of the grotto. 
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The animated and almost eloquent description which mine host 
gave of this cavern made me readily overlook the puerile credulity 
with which he wound up his account of its peculiarities. It interested 
lue so much, indeed, that I determined to stable my horse for the 
night, and proceed at once to explore the place. A fresh and 
blooming girl, with the laughing eye and free step of a mountaineer, 
volunteered to be my guide on the occasion, hinting at the same time, 
while she gave a mischievous look at her father, that 1 would find it 
difficult to procure a cicerone other than herself in the neighbour¬ 
hood. She then directed me how to find the principal entrance to 
the cave, where she promised to join me soon after. 

A rough scramble in the hills soon brought me to the place of 
meeting, and entering the first chamber of the cavern, which was 
large, and well lighted from without, 1 stretched myself upon a rocky 
ledge which leaned over a brook that meandered through the place, 
and, lulled by the dash of a distant waterfall, surrendered iny.self to a 
thousand musing fancies. 

Fatigue, from an early and long nmrning ride, or possibly too 
liberal a devotion to the good things which had been placed before 
me at table, caused me soon to be overtaken by sleep. My slumbers, 
however, were broken and uneasy; and after rej)eated!y 0 }>ening my 
eyes to look with some impatience at my watch, as I tossed upon my 
stony couch, I abandoned tlie idea of a nap cntirelj-, momenta¬ 
rily expecting that my guide would make her appearance, and con¬ 
tented myself with gaxing listlessly upon the streamlet which rippled 
over its pebbled bed beneatli me. 1 must have remained for some 
time in this vacant mood, when my idle niusings were interrupted by 
a new source ol’ interest presenting itself. 

A slight rustling near disturbed me, and, turning round as I opened 
my eyes, a female figure, in a drapery of snowy whiteness, a{)peared 
to flit before them, and retire behind a tali cascade immediately in 
front of me. Tlie uncertain light of the place, with the s[)ray of the 
waterfall, which partially impeded my view of the farther part of the 
cavern, made me at first doubt the evidence of my senses; but gra¬ 
dually a’ distinct form was perceptible amid the mist, apparently 
moving slowly from me, and beckoning the while to follow. The 
height of the figure struck me immediately a.s being about the same 
as that of the buxom daughter of nty landlord ; and, though the pro¬ 
portions seemed more slender, I had no doubt, upon recalling her 
arch expression of countenance while her father was relating to me 
the wild superstitions of the cavern, that a ready solution of one of its 
mysteries, at least, was at hand. Some woman’s whim, I had no doubt, 
prompted the girl to get up a little diversion at my expense, and sent 
her thither to put the freak in execution. 1 liad been told that there 
w'cre a dozen outlets to the cavern, and presumed that 1 was now to 
be involved in its labyrinths for the purpose of seeing in what part 
of the mountain I might subsequently make my exit. He is no true 
lover of a pair of bright eyes who will mar tlie Jest of a pretty woman. 
'I'he lady Iwckoned, and i followed. 

I had some difficulty in scaling the precipice, over which tumbled 
llu! waterfail; but alter slipping once or twice upon the wet ledges 
of rock, which supplied a treacherous foothold, I at last gained the 
bummit, and stood within a few yards of my whimsical cmtductor. 
She had paused upon the farthest side of the chamber into which* the 
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cavern here expanded. It was a vast and noble apartment. The 
lofty ceiling swelled almost into a perfect dome, save where a ragged 
aperture at the top admitted the noonday sun, whose rays, as they 
fell through the vines and wild flowers that embowered the orifice, 
were glinted back from a thousand sparry points and pillars around. 
The walls, indeed, were completely fretted with stalactites. In some 
places small, and apparently Ireshly formed, they hung in fringed 
rows from the ceiling; in others they drooped so heavily as to knit 
the glistening roof to the marble floor beneath it, or rose in slender 
pyramids from the floor itself until they appeared to sustain the 
vault above. 

The motion of the air created by the cascade gave a delightful 
coolness to this apartment, while the murmur of the falling water was 
echoed back from the vibrating columns with tones as rich and melo¬ 
dious as those which sweej) from an ^IColian harp. Never, me- 
thought, had 1 seen a spot so alluring. And yet, when I surveyed 
each charm of the grotto. I knew not whether I could be contented 
in any one part of it. Nothing, indeed, could he more inviting to 
traiKjuil enjoyment than the place wliere I then stood; hut the clus¬ 
tering columns, with their interlacing screen-work of woven spar, 
allured my eye into a hundred romantic aisles which I longed to ex¬ 
plore; wliile the pendant wild flowers which luxuriated in the sun¬ 
light around the opening above, prompted me to scale the dangerous 
height, and try what pinnacle (»f the mountain I might gain by 
emerging from the cavern through the lofty ajierturc. 

These reflections were abruptly terminated by an impatient ges¬ 
ture from my guide, and for the first time 1 caught a glimpse of her 
countenance us she glided by a deep pool in vvhicli it was reflected. 

'i'hat glance had a singular, almost a preternatural effect upon me; 
the fealu’-cs were different from those I had expected to behold. 
They were not those of the new acquaintance whom I thought I was 
following, hut the expression they wore was one so familiar to me 
in bygone years, that I started us if 1 had seen an apparition. 

it w'as the look ol' one wlio had been long since dead,—of one 
around whose name, when life was new, the whole tissue of Vny hopes 
and fears w-as woven,—for whom all my aspirations after worldly 
honours had been breathed,—in whom all my dreams of earthly hap¬ 
piness had been wound up. Site had mingled in purer hours with 
all the fond and home-loving fancies of boyhood; she had been the 
queen of each romantic vision of iny youth ; and, amid the worldly 
cures and selfish struggles of nuiturer life, the thought of her liad 
lived separate and apart in my bosom, with no companion in its 
hallowed chamber save the religion learned at a mother's knee, 
save that hope of better things, which, once implanted by a mother’s 
love, survives amid the storms and conflicts of the world,—a bea¬ 
con to warn us more often, alas ! how far w e have w andereef* from 
her teachings than to guide us to* the haven whither they were 
meant to lead. 

I had loved her, and I had lost her: how, it mutters not. Per¬ 
chance disease had reft her from me by some sudden blow at the 
niument when possession made her dearest. Perchance I saw her 
fade in the arms of another, while I was banned and barred from 
ministering to a spirit that stole away to the grave with all I prized 
on'earth. It boots not how I lost her; but he who lias centered 
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every thought and feeling in one only object, whose morning hopes 
have for years gone forth to the same goal, whose evening reflections 
have for years come back to the same bourne, whose wmting visions 
and whose midnight dreams have for years been haunted by the same 
image, whose schemes of toil and advancement have all tended to 
the same end ,—he knows what it is to have the pivot upon which 
every wheel of his heart hath turned wrenched from its centre,—to 
have the sun, round which revolved every joy that lighted his bosom, 
plucked from its system. 

Well, it was her face; as I live, it was the soul-breathing features 
of Linda that now beamed before me, fresh as when in dawning 
womanhood they first caught my youthful fancy,—resistless as when 
in their noontide blaze of beauty I poured out my whole adoring soul 
before them. There was that same appealing look of the large lus¬ 
trous eyes, the same sunny and soul-melting smile which, playing 
over a countenance thoughtful even to sadness, touched it with a 
beauty so radiant, that the charm seemed borrowed from heaven itself. 

I could not but think it strange that such an image should be pre¬ 
sented to my view in such a place; and yet, if I now rightly recollect 
my emotions, surprise was the least active among them. I cared not 
why or whence the apparition came ; I thought not whether it were 
reality or mocking semblance, the phantasy of my own brain, or the 
shadowy creation of some supernatural power around mo. I knew 
only that it was there; I knew only that tlie eyes in whose perilous 
light my soul had bathed herself to madness, beamed anew before 
me; that the lips whose lightest smile had oflcri wrapt me in ely- 

sium; that the brow whose holy light-But why should I thus 

attempt to paint what pencil never yet hath reached ?—why essay a 
portrait whose colours I have nowhere found, save in the heart where 
they are laid so deeply that death alone can dim them. Enough 
that the only human being to whom iny spirit ever Imw'cd in infe¬ 
riority—enough that the idol to which it had knelt in adoration, now 
stood palpably before it. An hour agone, and 1 w'ould have crossed 
the threshold of the grave itself to stand one moment in that pre¬ 
sence,—to gaze, if but for an instant, upon those features. What 
recked I now, then, how or whence they were conjured up? Had 
The Fiend himself stood nigh, I would have pressed nearer, and 
gazed and followed as I did. The figure beckoned, and I went on. 

The vaulted patlm^ay was at first smooth, and easily followed; but, 
after passing through several of th^ cavernous chambers into which 
it ever and anon expanded, the route became more and more difficult; 
loose masses of rock encumbering the floor, or drooping in peuidant 
crags from the roof, rendered the defiles between them both toilsome 
and hazardous. The light which fell through the opening behind us 
soon disappeared entirely, and it gave me a singular sinking of the 
spirit!, as we passed into deeper and deeper gloom, to hear the mu¬ 
sical sounds, wjbich I Iiave alreadj^ noted in the grotto from whldb we 
first passed, dying away in the distance, and leaving the place at last 
in total silence. Long, indeed, after they had ceased to reach my 
ear with any distinclttess, they would seem at times to swell along 
the winding vault, and break anew upon me at some turn in our devi¬ 
ous route. So strangely', too, do the innumerable subtle echoes meta¬ 
morphose each noise in these caverns, that I continually found my¬ 
self mistaking the muttered reverberations for the sounds of a human 
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voice. At one moment it seemed in gay tones to be calling me back 
to the^ sparry grotto and bright sunshine behind me, while the very 
next it appeared with sudden and harsh intonation to warn me 
against proceeding further. Anon it would die away with a 
mournful cadence, a melancholy wailing, like the requiem of one who 
was beyond the reach of all earthly counsel or assistance. 

Again and again did I pause in my career to listen to t|pis wild 
chanting, while my feelings would for the moment take their hue and 
complexion from the sources which thus bewildered my senses. I 
thought of my early dreams of fame and honour, of the singing hopes 
that lured me on my path, when one fatal image stepped between my 
soul and all its high endeavour. I thought of that buoyancy of spirit, 
once so irrepressible in its elasticity that it seemed proof alike 
against time and sorrow, now sapped, wasted, and destroyed by the 
frenzied pursuit of one object. I thought of the home which had so 
much to embellish and endear it, and which yet, with all its heart- 
cheering joys, had been neglected and left, like the sunlit grotto, to 
follow a shitting phantom through a heartless world. I thought of the 
reproachful voices around me, and thcceaseless upbraider in my own 
bosom, which told of time and talents wasted, of opportunities thrown 
away, of mental energies squandered, of heart, brain, and soul con- 
sinned in a devotion ileeper and more absorbing than Heaven itself 
evacts from its votaries. I thought, and I looked at the object for 
which 1 had lavished thorn all. I tlunight that my life must have 
been some hideous dream, some damned vision in w'hich my fated 
soul was bound by imaginary ties to a being doomed to be its bane 
upon earth, and shut it out at last from heaven ; and I laughed in 
scornful glee as I twisted rny bodily frame in the hope that at length 
I might wake from lhat long-enduring sleep. I caught a smile from 
the lips: I saw a beckon from the band of the phantom, and I wished 
still to dream, and to follow for ever. 1 plunged into the abys.s of 
darkness to which it pointed; and, reckless of every thing I might 
leave behind, followed wheresoever it might marshal me. 

A damp and chilling atmosphere now pervaded the place, and the 
clammy moisture stood thick upon my brow as 1 gropeiji my way 
through a labyrinth of winding galleries which intersected each other 
80 often both obliquely and transversely, that the whole mountain 
seemed honey-combed. At one moment the steep and broken path¬ 
way led up acclivities almost impossible to scale; at another the 
black edge of a precipice indicated our hazardous route along the 
brink jof some unfatliomed gulf; m hile again a savage torrent, roaring 
through the sinuous vault, left scarcely room enough for a foot-hold 
between the base of the wall and its furious tide. 

And still my guide kept on, and still I followed. Returning, in¬ 
deed, luid the thought occurred to me, was now impossible; for the 
pale Hgbt which seemed to hang around her person, emanating, as 
it were, from her white raiment, was all that guided me through these 
shadow'y realms. But not for a moment did I now think of retracing 
my steps, or pausing in tluit wild pursuit. Onward, and still onward 
It led, while my spirit, once set upon its purpose, seemed to gather 
sterner determination from every difficulty it encountered, and to 
kindle once more with that indomitable buoyancy which was once the 
chief attribute of my nature. 

At length the chase seemed ended, as we approached one of those 
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abrupt and startling turns common in these caverns, where the pas¬ 
sage, suddenly veering to the right or left, leads you, as if by design, 
to the sheer edge of some gulf that is impassable. My strange com¬ 
panion seemed pausing for a moment upon the brink of the abyss. 
It was a moment to me of delirious joy, mingled with more than mor¬ 
tal agony; the object of my wild pursuit seemed at length within my 
grasp. fA single bound, and my outstretched arms would have encir¬ 
cled her person ; a single bound—nay, the least niovernent towards 
her—might only have precipitated the destruction upon whose brink 
she hovered. Her form seemed to flutter upon the very edge of that 
horrid precipice, as, gazing like one fascinated over it, she stretched 
her hand backward toward me. It was like inviting me to perdition. 
And yet, forgive me Heaven! to perish with her was my proudest 
hope, as I sprang to grasj) it. But, oh (Jod ! what held I in that 
withering clasp? The ice of death seemed curdling in my veins as 
I touched those clammy and pulseless fingers. A strange and unhal¬ 
lowed light shot upward from the black abyss; and the features, from 
which 1 cowW not take my eyes away, were changed to those of a de- 
MO.v in that hideous glare. And now the hand that I ha»l so longed 
to clasp closed with remorseless pressure round my own, and drew' 
me toward the yawning gulf,—it tightened in its grasp, and I hover¬ 
ed still nearer to my horrid doom,—it clenched yet more closely, 
and the frenzied shriek I gave— awoke me. 

A soft palm was gently pressed against my oivn ; a ])air of laugh¬ 
ing blue eyes were bent archl}’^ upon me; and the fair locks which 
floated over her blooming cheeks revealed the joyous anti romping 
damsel who had promised to act as my guide through the cavern. 
She had been prevented by some household cares from keeping her 
appointment until the approach of evening made it too late, and had 
taken it for granted that I had then returned to my' lodgings at the 
inn. My absence from the breakfast-table in the morning, however, 
had aw'akened some concern in the family, and induced her to seek 
me where we then met. The pressure of her hand in trying to 
awaken me will partially account lor the latter part of niy hideous 
dream ; the general tenor of it is easily traceable to the impression 
made upon n)y mind by the prevalent superstition connected with 
the cavern ; but no metaphy sical ingenuity of which I atn master can 
explain how one whose daily thoughts flow in so careless, if not gay, 
a current as mine, could, even in a dream, have conjured up such a , 
train of wild and bitter fancies; much less bow the fearful tissue 
should have been so interwoven with the memory of an idle caprice of 
boyhood as to give new shape and reality to a phantom long — long 
since faded. And I could not but think that had a vision so strange 
and vivid swept athwart my brain at an earlier period of life, I should 
have regarded it as something more than an unmeaning phantasy ! 
That mystical romance, which is the religion of life’s spring-time, 
would have interpreted my dream as a dark foreboding of the future, 
prophetic of hopes misplaced, of opportunities misapplied, of a joy¬ 
less and barren youth, and a manhood whose best endeavour would 
be only a restless effort to lose in action the memory of dreary past. 

If half be true, however, that is told concerning them, still more 
extfkvagant sallies of the imagination overtake persons of quite as 
e^v and indolent a disposition as my own, when venturing to pass a 
night upon the Enchanted Mountains. 
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“ SnaKspeare is the pride nf his iniliun. A l:vU* poet Ins, uiTli }jro}nh-ty, him the genius of ihc J'irilissh 

isles. He was the iilul i»t hiH conuTnpoiane" •, umi alter ilie iMmva] i<i puriHiiiuai toiialK'isin, whii h tuDiimMitcMl iii 
a Kiicceedimj age, and put an eiui lu »hUe hberal Uuou lcilgc.liter Uio leign ol i harles the hecond, 
during which liu work-, weie either not acted, oi very much —Ins t une hegai* tovtve w'ilh mose tluiiL 

ilsongoiiil bnghluefts luwurds the bcgitnnng ot ilie Ian ceutuiy ,—and sime lint period H iiu> me Teased with the 
progre-s ot tjnu*,—uiu! lor ceutuiies to eoiiie \{ spe.iii with the gresdest conijdeiKV, it wu) loniu in. to giiliu'i 
.stieiigili, hl»e an Atpiue uvalunche. at every )i^-r'od ot its ile-cenlAutiUfc ri'-. W’ili.iau StHLKt.ui. 

“ ]( (pule inipU‘>dde to estiiuate the lienetit whicli this cuautry hH^ leieived 'toui the eternal proriuilioii'- of 
.SI.al.sj'LNire. 'Iheir inlhieine has hecn gi.idu.tl, hut jlo(^;^'lo^ls, oper.ifuu% at lust, on Hie hntief mt<llc<rs, hut 
hcCoirifUL’, in t imr, il'tfased over .Ul, etoead.i o w isii.oii ii.Ki {lici iraiuoo > f os, Tht i<* is, jM>iit.iov, no one pei >t»ii ot 
any i'(uu.’iler .ible rate ot nnnd aiio ijoes nnl o u s'-ijich n^; to llns in.ii i hn .s pm t IJc is ihe te.iehi'i ol uJ) go-'d— 
pdy, generosity, tiue c mir.("e, ioi e. His w oil -• .lUnie > leav ing mere letu'e out i t the nuesto'n' eotdair, jiiohably, 
more actual wtsdom than the vvhid-* bmiv o: ih.iM di ie irmu}.'. He is ito' teM loi Hie and the uiuiosojihei. 

Jl’s lif'giit w'.t’.s <ul out * ii.to intJe sl.ijs ‘ lus ‘Oi.d uiistesoi Um u are lueled out Hi mor&eU uud proverbs, 

Hinl, ihu-. lii'tribmed, liieie is sem eolv a curuer uhiclk ho (hn:> iinl iie, or a coiU‘;o which he docs not eiintU,’' 

oeprrtm' Jinu n , vol. vij. p. .iH! 

Dll. Dram', in tin- Pruliittirv E-i-fiiy to Ins ‘ .Mumoriiils (A Siiitkspciirp,' jioints iitfcntiori to a 
wiiiit wliicli ou'iy kmiIit lia.s lotiij ii'k :—‘it is dcvoiidi t<i lu' nisliod tliat an edition ot 

Sliuksjiisuf \M'iT iiiidi rtaki'n, Ailiicli, vliiist in the ih.'i,". it e\|iiu)!:<’d all that was trillini;, idly 
eoiirtiiV(.i'‘'i.il, iiid ('colons, and alnisit i\ Uioiild, at the 'anic tiiiK', rot am ei i ia iiitercstiiia disijin- 
-lUoii, tlnniL'li in many mstain cs rc miidi lied, u-'-ijiltcn, and i'oiidcn-.ed ; nor I'eaiin^ to add 
i.liat t'aiiliir lesiatcli, iindcr tiic guidance ot i;oo,l lasli, inii;ht 

Snell an edition oi .sii,iks[ii' ire as Dr. Drake Inis lieie so iiidiciou^ly dcsculied does nut esisl. 
We lime to (lioe^e ln'tweeii tlione eduKiiis nliuli ;iiie tile test .done, witli jieihaps a few glos- 
sariiil noti s, and those wliose pondeious coinincntaries an- in iiiaiiv re'peets wor'iilnss, eM:e[»l as 
niateniils fnr a more nondly strin tnre. The coiinuentiitois, loi tlie nuist pait, winked witli little 
sense of iirojiortioii; and thus inerlooked many niatteis of real utility, uiid elesated many iiisiir- 
nihiant tlune' into a liidierons ini|iortaitee, Their worst lault was, that they wine |)('r|)etnally 
einleuvouriiio to hover Uieir aiitlior to tlieir own standard; destroying liis eM(iiisilo rhythm to 
'•nit their own notions of iiatiieal iiarnionv; and, in the same teinjurwitli which his plots 
hme been ihatieed to eoniorin to the Mihjar deimuitl for stave I'ffect, ()n!irreiliiia with tlie 
eondiiet of his ineiilent' or the laneied ineoiisisieucies of Ins eharneters. Sluikspeare demands 
a latiomil editnni of liis wmidei Ini jierfunmmees, that should address itself to the jiopular iinder- 
shmdin;', in a sjiirit of eiiiliusiastie love, and not of captious and ]iresiini[itiions cmilline ; — 
with a sJiH'cie zeal for the illnstraiioii ol the ti'\t, rather than a desne to parade ihe stores ot 
useless leanini”;- and olfeiiiiv a sobir and liberal examimitinn of lonllRtinv opinions ainonvst 
the liost of nitics, ni the hope of miiaveiliiis; tlie perplesed, iliarme' up the obscure, and 
enlnieinir the beautiful, instead (if prolonvine; IIk'sc tieree and ndn nloiis eoiurOMTsics, wlncli, 
always olTeusive, are doubly disagreeable in coimeMoa with llie woiks of the most toleriuil and 
expansile mind tliat eier lifted ns out lU' the region of jietty hostilities and prejudices. The 
school ol Steeveiis and Ritsiiii has, for all enlarged jitirposes ol eiititisin, been oierthrown by 
tliat of SehlcRei aniKloetlic. indenmniv, Sh:iks|K.‘are ha-' lieen liest undef,stood, because lie lias 
there been most uideiitly loved. (ailerid"e, and Lamb, aiul lla/lill,and others anioniist our¬ 
selves, liiive taiii'lit Us to measure Shakspeare by a jusiei siiiiidard than that *ot the dwarlisli 
conmieiitators, who are tor ever cuttiiij' him down to their ow n si/e.’ But we have no complete 
..Knglish odltion of onr poet in ivliich the spirit of this higher criticism has been embodied, or in 
®uy degree has Ibuud a piuce. 

But, in addition to the lUcnirt/ illustrations of Shakspeare that may be supplied by judicious 
rusearch and careful selection, there is a vast storehouse of materials yet unemployed, that may, 
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with singular propriety, be used for adding both to the information and tlie enjoyment of the 
readers of our great poet—we mean Victorinl Illustrations. We have embellished editions of 
Shakspeare, out of number, that attempt to represent the incidents of his scenes and translat^^ 
his characters into portraits for llie eye—witli greater or less success;—but we have no edition 
in which the aid of Art has been called in to give a distinctness to the conceptions of the reader 
by representing the realities upon xvliich the imagination of the poet must haie rested. Of 
these Pictorial Illustrations many, of course, ought to be purely antiquarian ;—but the larger 
number of subjects offer a combination of the beautiful with the real, which must heighten the 
pleasure of the reader far more than any fanciful representation, however skilful, of the incidents 
of the several dramas. Look, for example, at the localities ot Shaks[)eare's scenes, and trace 
how many sources of Pictorial Illustration this class alone will open. We will hastily run 
through them.—Verona and Milan; Windsor, in the lime of Henry IV.; Illyria; Vienna; 
Messina; Navarre; Venice, tlie Forest of Arden; Marseilles and Florence; Padua; Ephesus; 
Sicily, and Bohemia. Such is the great variety of locality which the Comedies alone supply for 
Pictorial Illustration, and these localities necessarily includt' the public and domestic Archi¬ 
tecture and the Costume of the places repieseiilcHl at the periods of flic action. In the Ilistoiirs 
these localities, and then subordinate illustrations, assume even a liighei mlerest;—Northampton, 
Angers, St. Edmundsbury, in the time of John; Coventry, London, Bristol, Flint Castle, 
Windsor, Pomfret Castle, in the time of Richard II , London, Rochester, Waikworth, Bangor, 
Windsor, Shrewsbury, Coventry, in tlie time ot Henry IV.; Kenilworth, Southampton, 
London, Harfieur, Agmeourt, Troyes, in tlie time of Henry V.; Westminster, London, Orleans, 
Rouen, Pans, Bordeaux, Saint Alban's, Bury, Wakefield, York, Towlon, Coventry, 'I’ewkesLniry, 
in the lime of Henry VL; Westminster, Pomfret Castle, Baynrird’s Castle, Salisbury, 'i’amworth, 
Bosvvorth, in the time of Richard HI. ; London, Westminster, Kimboltoii, in llic time of 
Henry VIII. The localities vie have thus imperfully eiinmeraled, and the architecture and 
costume in connexion with them, if given with perfect fidelity, would open new trains ot 
thought of the must pleasing kiml to the naders of Shaksjieare, and make the scenes of liii 
spirited JOsturus live again in complete truth. Lastly, m Ihe Tragtdirs, we have almost 
varied a source of local interest, m conncMoii wiih the period of the action: the Homi' ot 
Coriolanus and of Julius Cie.siu ; the Syria, and Grtiee, and Pigypt of Antony and Cleopatra, 
the .Uhens of Timon ; the ancient Britain ot Cymbeliiie and Lear; the VTrona and Mantua oi 
Romeo and Juliet; the blMiiore of Hamlet; the Venice and (Cyprus of Otliello; and the 
Scotland of Macbeth. It is reiiiaikable that, of all the diamas ol Sliakspeaie, the ‘ Tempest' is 
the only one of which the locality is undefined , and fins m'disfinetness of ])ositiou constilute'. 
a singular propriety m the conduct of this glorious i vliiliitioii of sui>eiualural agciiey. But 
even in this play the characteristics of particular spots of the Island of I’rosjiero are most eharly 
described; and are therefore fit for the class of local illustrations. Tlie nelmess, however, ot the 
local illustrations of Shakspeare, and their accessories, will be most hit in the Historical Plays; 
and the imagination of the Artist must he dull iiideTd, who, wiicu be has to deal wullt suhjeets 
connected with the Classical and the Feudal Ages, shall nut, out ot the mass of aulhuitic 
materials presented to him, produce eomli]nation.s of the highest picturesque excellence. 

But Shakspeare is almost inexlmustible in many other of the most deliglitiul source's of pic¬ 
torial illustration. Look, for example, at the vaiiety and richness of his images derived Iroiii 
Natural History, —his flowers, his insects, his birds, his quadrupeds. Again, his mythological 
allusion* and persomficationA suggest the introduction of many illustrations supplied by the 
exquisite remains of ancient Art. We have already alluded to the class of autiifuariau suhjeets, 
of which costume forms only a part. The variety of these will be appreciated when it is 
considered that Shakspeare deals with all conditions of men, from the king to the beggar, and 
that m his page 

‘ carh cliange of many-colourcd lifi',’ 

supplies almost exhaustless materials to illustrate the history of rnankind, from objects with 
which the Poet was hmiself familiar, as belonging to his own times, or with which he was 
acquainted through books and pictures. In the Historical Plays, the Portraits of Hie real Per¬ 
sonages of the Drama—the great Captains of Rome and the Kings of England ami France 
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ith their warriors and ministers,—would form a most interesting class of illustrations, 
’ertainly no works ever presented sueli rich materials as Shakspeare’s Dramas for the most 
^autiful embellishments that should, at the same tunc, be strictly illustrations j—and the wonder 
5 , that these materials are yet untouched. 

The Pictorial Edition of Shakspeare, now otTcred to the Public, is intended, as far as 
.ealous industry and a liberal expenditure can accomplish, to realise the idea which we have 
bus described. 

The !Voti‘S will embrace every subject that appears necessary to be investigated for the 
omplele mforniation of the reader. The almost endless vaiicty of objects presented in the 
ext will call fur the best assistance that the Editor can procure from geiillomcn conversant with 
larticular departments. The vuriuiit, iradinfrs and tlie fr/iistafuil iiutci will be presented at 
he loot of each page ; whilst the fuller annolalions will be appended to eaeh Act. .4ii 
hlroduclori/ Svtirc will be prefixed to eacti Play, wtiieh will point out—1. Tlie Historical 
'act.s,—the real or imaginary incidents,—and the complete Stones or detached pi.issagcs m 
vorks ot imagination,—from either of wincli the plot of the Drama, or any portion of if, is 
.opposed to be derived ;—2. The evidence wbieh exisK to istabhsli the dale wlicn the play was 
vriltcn. At the end of each Play Supp/rinrn/nr// \oftc<s will be given, the object of which 
,vill Ik> to exliihit—1. The l‘( nod and the Lo<(ili/it ol tlic Drama, wiili an account ot the materials 
iom which tlie Local Illustrations bavc been derived ,—2. 'I'lic Co.\/uiiit of the Drama, tn which 
S’liticc will !>e miruduced VVoudeuts, copied from aneant MSS. or Looks, that inav exhibit 
he authentic (’osliinie of the place and of tlie [hthhI which the Poet Iiad m liis mmd;—3. The 
Mwni- of the Drama, in whieli the original Airs of Sliakspeaie’s e\r|UMle songs will, as far as 
los-'ilile, 1 h; given,— vvitb an act ouiit of 'iii' later Mutu al ConipoMiions that liave been adapted 
o llie Poet’s vvtirds. An exanunatiori ol !be\,nious ('ntico/ Opnnov't upon cacti Play will 
■low tlie Supplementary Notices; and, in this portion ol tin wuik, it will be the duty of the 
Editor, while he .ivoids any olitnisue exhibition ol' his own opinions, to aiiaivsc and present 
ill one view wliatever is valuable in the multifaiioiis criticisin ujjna Sbukspeaie,—and especially 
loexliibtt those views .no edition of Sliaksjieare having yet pieseiited such to iis) wtiicli do 
pistice nut only to tlie surjiassing beauty ofdetaclied passa<ies ot oiir great Dramatist, Imt which 
point out the eonsummatc judgment whieli he di.ipl,i\s m tlie conduct of his Story,—Ins 
wonderful Method,—ids exquisite Ait,—the iniperishahlc tresliiiess of his Scenes,—the unerring 
truth of Ins t.'haraeter». 'J'he inateiials for .such an ^Analysis arc ample. Lastly, a Life of 
SluiLpriirt, winch will relcr to alt the new nialirials that have 1 ) 1 X 11 ) so assiduously eolK'cted by 
rweul writers, will eoiupleto the woik. 

It IS necessary to say a lew words as to the lei / that will be adopted in tins edition. It is 
not witlim tlic seojio of this design to travel again entirely over tlv ground winch lias occupied 
So many lahorious cditois. Malone eonsidered the text settled; and he has eerlainly in fiis 
own edition, try a pretty strict adherenec to the folio of 1623, got nd of an enormous mass of 
Con upturns which the wittv and the dull had alike heaped upon flu' great Dramatist, who had 
dune so huh: towards preserving liis woiks through the immortality of the press. The copy 
now commonly used is the joint le.xt of Sleeveiis and Malone. It may be safely taken as the 
ground-work of a new (xlitioii, with eertam limitations. We shall institute a careful comparison 
between that text and the first folio; and we shall adopt tlie reading of the fcdio, as Malone has 
done, or indicate the vuuatioiis from that edition, (which Horne Tooke described as the only one 
Worth regarding,) m all eases where the .snhslitiitions are beyond the character of corrections of 
typographical errors. We shall also venture, in many cases, to make some slight changes in 
the punctuation,—the principle of winch, ni the modern editions, is that of a iiedantic stiffness, 
wliich often destroys the sense and interrupts (he harmony of Shakspeare’s lines. The necessity 
*•■01 -a most careful collation of the text will be cviilcnt from this fact,—that the common editions, 

one volume octavo, are full of iien' typographical blunders, and that these blunders are 
*’<‘gularly perpetuated in other editions of higher pretension. 

In the Design and Engraving of the IVoudcuis tlie most eminent Artists will be employed. 
’I'he same desire will preside over the artistical as the literary department—namely, to produce 
edition of ShaksjK'arc tiiat, whilst it may be more interesting to the general reader, as well 
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as more attractive as a wort of art, tlian any wliicii has yet been published, shall aim at llie 
most complete acoiracy; and thus oiler a not unworthy tribute to the great l’oet,4which inaj;^bc 
acceptable not only to England, but to every country where his worts are tyelconied as^ tlti 
universal property of the civilized world. We have suHiciently described the nature oP'lh^ 
I’ictoral Illustrations which will constitute the peculiar feature of this edition, liuagiiiativ* 
embcllishinent will, however, be employed, in n greater or less degree, in all cases where it 
will best liarmoni/e with the character of the particular Drama. In the * MiUsuimncr Night’^ 
Dream,’ where the scene belongs to the ago of Classical Fable, and the principal actors are ol 
the Fairy Mythology, the enibellishinents must of necessity be chiefly fanciful. In a few' other 
plays, such as the ‘ Tempest’ for example, the same principle of illustration must partially 
prevail; and in all the plays some one or more designs Imiiiig reference to the scenic action 
will he introduced, to give a direction to the conceptions of the reader. The designs for tins class 
will be eliiitly fiirnisbed by .Mr. Haney who has evinced the richness and elegance of his fancy 
in the new edition of the Arabian Nights. Jlr. Haney will also furnish a Harder or Croup for 
the Title of eacli I’lay, in wlnih the C/iniaitrrs umI the .SYn/y/of the Drama wall be einhiMlied ; 
hut in these designs, the most cMict projiiiety of costume anil other accessories will be prescrvetl. 

In tlie ‘ I’lctorial Kdition of Slinkspearo,’ t'uih Phiy mil form a compkh' Pint. Tin’s 
circumstance might api>car to render the order of I’ublicittion not very importaiu. A systematic 
arrangement is, however, on many accounts, very de-iiiMbie. Intlio iir>t edition, the great division 
ofShakspcaie’s Dramatic Works into Comedies, Histoiies, andTi iigedies, is aeciirately 'mule. The 
Histories are arranged m the chronological order ol ilie eveius which arc drainati'-ed ; hut the 
arrangement of the Comedies ami Tragedies ajijiears to have been prescribed by chance, or by 
some arbitrary motive winch the Editors have not e\pl:iined. In nciniv all subsequent idiiioiis 
the original order has been as ai bitriinl} depart! d Irom ; but in .Maloni s last edition tlie Comedies 
and Tragedies are, without sejjaration, airaiigeil iici ordiiig to the Kdilot's notions of the pciiod 
in Shakspeare’s lid'at wliieh thev were wiitteii, ami tlie Histories in the order of events. It 
appears to us exceedingly important lint some apprnxiination should be made, Cspi'cially in tin 
earlier plays, to an order which sliould exhibit the growth of the I’oet's uund;aat iiny rale, that 
the productions of his matured intelieit,—the rirli fruits ol his autumnal years, such as the 
Tempest and Macbeth,—should init he oilVrtd to the reader hefoie the lirst bJo-soms of Ins vernal 
fancy, such as the Two Ceiillemen of \'eromi, and llomco and Juliet, lii this edition, tlier^Ojyfj, 
the Comedies and Tragedies will he published, as nearly as can be ascertained, in the order in 
which they were written, Inii in separ.ito rlii'*f-s; anil the Histories according to the order (if 
eveuts. Whilst this arrangement is preserved with refeieiicc to the completion of tlie work 
in volumes, a necessary vaiiety will be ofleied in tlie periodical pnlilicatioii of plays taken 


from each I'l’ the three classe^ as for example ;— 

Part 1.—Two (jeiitlemeii of \Trona. CoMEor, 

2. —King Joliii. llisioRV, 

3. —Koineo and Juliei. TiiAiiLny. 


The Plays will occupy Phirty-sci'i n Parts, The entire work, lucliiding Slrnkspean V 
So7inets imd olher Poems, and a Xjtc of Slmhiienrt, with local lllusiratioiis, as well as olliei 
introductory matter, will extend to J'orit/-twu Parts. The ultimate arrangement will he as 
follows 


Life . 

Comedies .. 

llisfmies . 

Tragedies . 

Poems, Inde-x, kc. 


2 } 
M $ 
10 
P-ii 

S S 


parts. 2 vols, 

1 vol. 

2 vols. 


42 parrs h vols. 


LONDON : CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO,, LUDGATE ilREET. 


w hxirh^ t, C«. frnrtwii, id, i-laKtsirtwCLKnituii. 











8, A^eh' Burlington Street, Oct. ,1. 


M R. U E N T L E Y 


HAS JUST I’UBLlSIIJiH 


THE FOLLOWIIN-G NEW WORKS. 


jgLLIOTT’S TRAVELS IN THE THREE GREAT 
EMPIRES OF AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, 

AND TURKEY. 


J'wo vols. Hvi) with INfapn and Plato. 


CAPTAIN GIASCOQKfS NEW NOVEL, 

/ NMI SHARKS AND SEA-GULLS. 

I'hici.- vols. wtlJi lllustiiilious bv the unrivalled Geouge GiiuiKsiiANk. 


SIR JOHN ROSS’S 


AIEMOIKS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

^DiMIRAL LORD DE ^AUMAREZ. 

Two vuls, (!vo. with numerous plates. 


^ ROMANCE OF V I E N N A. 

BY MRS, TROLLOPE, 


R A I K E S ’ S 

yiSIT TO THE CITY OF THE CZAR. 

One voL 8vo. Pis. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


NEW WORKS 


GU IZOT’S 


LIFE OF MONK, DUKE OF ALBEMARLE. 

Translated and Edited 

BY THE IION. JOHN STUAllT WORTLEY. One vol. 8¥o. with portrait. 12s. 

VI r. 

pOLACK’S TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN 
NEW ZEALAND 

FROM THE YEAR 1831 TO 1837. 

In Two Volumes, 8vo. with Map and other Engravings, 11. 8s. 


COMPLETION OP MR. G. P. R. JAMES’S LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

(Vols. HI. 6c IV.) Embellished with many fine Portraits. Piire 11. 8s. 

*,* The first two Volumes may also be obtained separately, price 11.8s. 


LORD LONDONDERRY’S TOUR TO THE 
NORTHERN COURTS OF EUROPE, 

In 1836-7. Two vols. 8v(i. with numerous Illustrations, 24s. 


gAM SLICK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 

*,* Either Series of this work may be had separately in One Volume, lOs. 6d. 

XU 

gTEPHENS’S INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN THE 

HOLY LAND, 

EDOM, ARABIA, EGYPT, &c. Two vols. post 8vo. 


pHE LAST DAYS OF AURELIAN; 

OR. THE NAZARENES Of ROME. A Romance. 

Two vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 




JUST PUBLISHED. 
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By the same Author, 


2FNOBIA, QUEEN OF THE EAST. 

OR, LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. Two Vols. 15*. 


^YLEIVS LIFE OF HENRY THE FIFTH. 

Two vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


JJOMEWARD BOUND; OR, THE CHASE. 

BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 

Author of " The Pilot,” “ Red Rover,” “ Water-Witch,” i«.c. Three Vols. post 8vo. 


JJOGARTH’S MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA, 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 

With Anecdotes and Piographical Sketches of all the most Kniincnt Composers, and 
Perlorinens, Vocal and Instrumental. 


J^IEUT. ROSS’S THREE MONTHS’ LEAVE. 

Comprising 

A VISIT TO TURKEY, HUNOARY, AUSTRIA, &c. 

One \'ol. lOs. 6(1, 


pRESCOTT’S HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF 
FERDINAND AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

Three vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


jyjRS. TROLLOPE’S “VIENNA AND 
THE AUSTRIANS.’’ 

Two vols. 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations by Hervieu. 

XX. 

gIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON’S MEMOIRS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY LADY KNIGHTON. Two vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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NEW WOKKS 


life of JOSEPH GRIMALDI THE CLOWN. 

KDITKU BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. (“BOZ.") 

Two vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations by George Cruikshatik. Price 1/. l.». 

xxn. 

'T’HE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH ENTIRE WORK, EMBELLISHED 
WITH ENCiRAVlNGS. 

*,* The following most popular IVorks of Fiction, by Cai'Taih Mahbyat, Mn. 
Maxwell, Mb. Ainsavorth, Sir E. L. BuLwrn, Bart., Mr. G. 1*. K. James. 
Mr. Morier, &c. have lately been added to this imrivalled Collection. 


Captain Blake, or My Life. 

ZOHRAB THE HOSTACE. 

•Tacob Faithfui.. 

Henry Mastekton. 

Newton Forster. 

Pacha of Many Tales. 
Daunley. 

Rookwood. 

Paul Clifford. 


The Kino's Own. 

De L’Orme. 

Trevelyan. 

Peter .Simple. 

Euoeni: Aram. 

RaTTLIN the llEn'ER. 

Mn. MiOMiipsfAN Easy. 

Philip Atoustus. 

Japiiet in search or a Father. 


A complete List of the Woiks in the " Standard Novels,” may now be had of all Booksellers. 

THE FOLLOWING NEAY AYORKS 
ARE JUST REA DA'. 


In One A’olumc, post 8vi). 

^ARRATIVE OF THE MUTINY OF THE 

GRAMPUS, 

ON HER Voyage to the south seas. 

With an Account of her Capture by the Mutineers, and Murder of most of tfic Crew ; her re¬ 
capture by the Suivivors; their Shipwreck, Famine, and Dolivemnce by the .lane Gipv of 
Liverpool, and Capture of this A’essel. VV'ith Adventures and Discoveries in the Southern 
latitude. 

BY ARTHUR GORDON PA M. 


^ WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN; 

With'1 rave is thiougli various parts of Persia; a Residence in Tehran, and Journey through 
Khnrasan among iht Towkmans of the Desert, and by the f lasplan Sea to Tabrez. 

BY JAMES J3AILL1E FRAZER, E.SQ. 

Author of “ A Tour in the Himalaya Mountains,” " The Persian Adventurer,” Ac. 

Two vols. 8vo. with I’lates. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINOTON STREET, 
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HI. 

In Three Vols. 

]y[ELTON DE MOWBRAY. A NOVEL. 


IV. 

In Two Vols. 8vo. a Njw Edition, revised, with Additions, Plates, and Map, prire 

21.S. of 

A JOURNEY TO THE NORTH OF INDIA, 

OVERLAND FROM ENGLAND. 

RY LIEUT. ARTHUR CUNOLLY. 

V. 

IN MONTHLY VOLUMES, 

Prioe Ten Shillings each, ninheUished witli Forty-oiie Engravings of tlie most extriordinaiy 
scenes, and Portraits of the I’inieipal ('harai teis during that eventful period, (to be com¬ 
pleted in Five Volumes,} Vol. 1. to appear with the iMaga/iiies at the end of the piescnt 
iiiniith, 

MMIIERS’S CELEBRATED HISTORY OF THE 
^ FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

With llliistTative Anecdotes and Notes from the most niitlientic sources, 

JNCI.UDIVO 


MlllAHEAU. 

IlAVAYrTTi;, 

DoitJtot'itit'z, 

Ijwai.letti-:, 

Roti Rnil'NSE, 

Di'chess D’AiiiiANTis 
.JoSEPlI llONAl’.VU J’E, 
Aiihk r.iuiEwoin II, 

8iit VV’ai.tku Scott, 
Maiiajie 1)i: .Staei., 
Lori.s XVIII. 


Liitir.N Rc.vapaiitk, 

De M(ii,cvn.i,E, 

Las Casts, 

('a 11 NOT, 

I.iACllETEr,I.E, 

NiTxEa, 

(d.EUY, 

I Madame Roland, 

BioGitAviiE Modekne, 
i The Moniteuii, 

' Alison, 

Ac. Ac. 

NOW I'lIl.ST ADDED. * 

BY FUEDKRIL’K SIIOBERL, 

VI. 

A NEM' AND CHEAPER EIHTIO.V, 

Complete ill One Voi.iiME small 8vo. embellished with uumcrous Engravings, I’lire only 

Seven Sliillings, 

l^ILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

TNCHrDlV(i 

LEGENDARY TALES AND SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE. 

BY W. H. RfAXWELL, ESQ. 

Author of *' Stories of Waterloo,”—“ Captain Blake ; or. My Life,” Ac. 
FORMING THE FIRST VOLUME OF 

BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


Now Ready, in One Volume, 8vo. elegantly bound, with a Pohtkait of the QOEEK 

Price Sixteen Shillings, 

THE BOOK OF THE COURT, 

EXHlBITINa THE 

Origin^ Peculiar Butiea, and Privileg^es 

OF THE 

SXJVERAX. RANKS OF THE NOBXI.ZTY ANB GENTRY, 

MOllK PARTtCULAHLT OF THE 

GREAT OFFICERS OF STATE, 

ASH 

]\I E M B E RS OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD; 

WITH AX 

Introtinrtorj,) IBssas on l»rgal 3ttatr anlt Crrrmontnl, 

AND A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE CORONATION CKREJllONY, Ac. 


BY WILLIAM J. THOMS, F. S. A. 


The SorEBEicx and Rofai. Famii-T, 
The Nobieity axd Gextby, 

The Houses of Pabi.iamext, 

Gueat Officers of State, 
Coronation Ceremonies. 

Orders of Precedence, 


IIIariiiaoes 01 the Royai. Fa.mii.y, 
The Ordfus oi Knighthood, 
Priyii.loes of Pauiiament, 
AilllASSADOnS, 

The Royai. IIodsedoi.d, 

Levees and Drawing Rooms, Ac. Ac. 


Principal Contents : 

I 


Opinions of the Press. 


An invaluable work for the entertainment n.s 
well as for the information of tlic xeuera! reader. 
The amplitude of its title is fully justified by the 
elaborate manner in wbioh the wort is written, Hie 
iir Mrtance of its various subjects, and the fund of 
information whicli it affords ."—Court Journal. 

“This work is exceedingly well written, com¬ 
bining the learning of the antiquary with much 
agreeable illustration. The histotiral matter intro¬ 
duced will render the work at all times, and to 
all jiersons, valuable .”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ Tlie title-page so completely explains the cha¬ 
racter of tins work, that all we have to do is to say 
that it is exrcllcntly done. Information of the most 
valuable kind—the fruit both of much research and 
sound judgment, is so pleasantly relieved by mat¬ 
ters of a lighter sort, and illustrationa of a cheerful 
tone, that m whichever way one may be inclined 
to ciinsider it, whether as a (pi'de to court etiquette, 
or a curious and entertaining melange of antiquarian 
loro and modem instances, it is likely to please and 
be very popular ."—lAlerarg OaneUe. 

“ The ‘ Book of the Court’ gives an account of 
the origin, duties, and privileges of the great 
officers of the eourt, triini the sovereign to the page; 
and programmes of the various court ceremonials, 
from the simple act of conteiring knighthood to the 
gorgeous pageant of a coronation. The author, Mr. 
William J, Thoms, F S.A., agleeahly rciieves 
the dryness of ofllclal minutia- with amusing anec¬ 
dotes. The work contains * body of information 
not before existing in a collenod shape, which 


neophytes at court will find very iiaefiil ”-.S^ec- 
lainr. 

“ A great quantity of curious and useful informa¬ 
tion—of peculiar interest at tlie present maineiit— 
is crowded into tliis hook. We are not aw arc of any 
similar publication wliicli is so cuinprehensive in 
SR small a compass, so full in matter and brief in 
form. The first section embraces the duties luid 
privileges of the sovereign, and the various mem¬ 
bers of the royal family; the second section traces 
the nobility and gentry through their several ranks, 
describing clearly and sucdiictly the origin and 
rourse of each, the third section explains the 
several orde.'S of knightliood; the fourth is ad¬ 
dressed to the history and privileges of both houses 
of parliament: the fifth lo the great officers of state, 
such as the lord high steward, the lord privy seal, 
the secretaries of state, Ac.; and the sixth to the 
officers of the household. The whole is collected 
with considerable care, and enricheil with anecdotes 
and historiral memoranda of permanent interest. 
It forms a valuable companion to the Peerage and 
Baronetage books, which it illustrates by a body ot 
facts essential to the complete developement of our 
aristocrattc institution.”—jfifas. 

" A liamlsome and seasonable volume at the pre¬ 
sent time, when the position of our young Queen 
has naturally enough fixed the eyes of all her sub¬ 
jects more attentively than usual on the etiquettes 
and observances which radiate from royalty, as from 
a centre. The book is carefttlly executed, and its 
correctness satisfactorily authenticated by uumc- 
tous trferences in every section.”— Athenirum. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 



Oct. BENTLEY’S ADVERTISER. isss. 


In. Three Volumes, post 8vo. Price 27s. 

A NGLO-INDIA, Sociai,, Moral, and Political ; being a Collection 
of Papers from tlie Asiatic Journal. 

Wm. H. Allen and Co., 7. Leadeuliall Street. 


FORES’S GRAND CORONATION PROCESSION. 

Sixty Feet long, Price 11. 11s. Gd. highly coloured, folded in aii ornamental case, or ICs. 
plain. Copies may be had in Cylindrical boxes, Price 21. 2.v. 

The only representation authorised and sanctioned by the Ambassadors, and for which 
they have most liiierally subscribed, it being the only one upon a scale sufficiently exteu- 
hive to admit of (Correct Designs, with the (.Jolours ot all the different Enuipiiges, Liveries, 
Ac, that conveys an accurate idea of the grandeur of the Prwession, and an Historical 
Record of the Cortege. Published solely by Messrs. Pores at their Sporting and Fine 
Print Repository and Frame Mann/acton/, 41, Piccadtlhp corner of Sackrillc Street , 
where may be viewed a variety of approved and admirable Portraits of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria. 

Framed in the newest patterns suited to the different styles of Engraving, now ready. 
The Proofs before Letters, Price G/. (is , of a s])Iendid Engraving iroin IMr. (rrant’s cele¬ 
brated Picture,—The Meeting of Her Majesty’s Stag Hounds on Ascot Heath. 


GEORGE HAYTER’S PICTURE OF ITIE 
CORONATION. 

]\/] ESSRS. HODGSON tind GRAVES, Hkr Majkhty s Pihntsklleks 

^ and PtlBl.iSHElis, h.ive the honour to .innonnce that by Her Majesty’s special ap¬ 
pointment they will Publish a splendid Engraving from the large and only authentic 
Picture of , 

T H E COR O N A T I O N, 

PAINTED BY GEORGE IlAYTER, ESQ. 

Ilfll MA.IESTY'S mSTOniCAI. ami I-ORTUAIT I'AINTEIt, 

Containing Portraits of IIf.ii M.merty, the Royal Family, the Foreign Princes, the 
Imdies, the Great Officers of .State, and all the Illustrious Personages engaged in 
M''estiiiitister Abbey at that august Ceremony. 

•• Mr. Ilavtrr had the hniioni of snbniiuiii); to Her Majesty his large oil sketch for the frraiid Histiirioal 
Picture of the Coioiiation, of whicli Uei Majesty rNas graciously iileased to express tlic highest .ipproval.”— 
Court Cinmlur, Jahf Vi. . . ^ ^ , 

“ Her Majesty luMnnired Mr. Ilayter, on Saturday, by sitting to him ni the Coronation Robos. and Her 
Serene HiKhiu'ss the Princess of Hohonloho also sat to him for the great jiicturo of Her Merest) & Corona¬ 
tion *'— Cim) ( Circular^ Augitif (>. 

Thio Plate will be engraved upon a large Scale in the finest Style of Me7.Kotinto by a 
most eminent Engraver, and the Impressions will be strictly delivered in the order of 
Subscription. 

THE ROYAL HUNT. 

THE MEETING OF HER MAJESTY’S STAG-HOUNDS 
ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Beautifully Engraved in Mexzotinto by F. Brosilly, from the much admired Picture 
Painted by F. Grant, Bsu. 

For the Earl of Chesterfield, as Master of the Hounds. 

Prints, . . . . l“f 3 0 

Proofs, 

Proofs before letters, (now ready,) . 

A Descriptive Key, by Nimrod, accompanies the Print. 

London: Hodgson and Graves, Her Majesty’s Printsellers and Publishers, 6, Pall 
Mall. 
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BENTLEYS ADVERTISER. 


Oct. 


A CERTAIN CURE for CORNS and BUNIONS.—ALLINGHAM’8 
ROTTERDAM CORN «nii BUNION SOLVENT, which gives rwlief upon tlie 
first ap])lication. The imiversally-acknowleiiged elficacy of this extraoriliiiary, safe, and 
never-failing remedy for the speedy and certain cure of Corns and Bunions, however obsti¬ 
nate and long standing, induces tlie proprietor of this highly-iinportant chemical discovery 
to caution the public again-st base and spurious imitatioits, injurious in their effect.s, and 
most dangei-ous to those who, either through ign*n-anr,e or the fraudulent pretences of 
others, are induced to apply them. The proprietor has received testimonials of its bene¬ 
ficial effects from the most respectable families in the kingdom. The genuine ha.s the 
signature of “ J. A. Sharwood ” on the outside wrapper.—Sold at 55, Bishopsgate Street 
IVithout; and by appointment, by Sanger, 150, and Chandler, 70, Oxford Street; and 
most medicine venders. 


A P S L E Y P E L L A T T, 

(lote Velhitt and Grcvn,) 

FLINT GLASS MANUFACTURER AND STEAM-CUTTER, 

FALCON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, LONDON, 

"DEGS respectfully to acquaint the Public, that, in addition to his lonjr 
established Wholesale Trade, he has o Retail department, ivliere Deetmters, Wine¬ 
glasses, Tumblers, Dessert Dislies, and every variety of Table, tdiandelier, and other 
Ornamental Glass may be had at reduced Prices for Casli. Paiienis made to order at a 
few days’ notice. 

Glass-blowing, (hilling, and Engraving, maybe insiiecled liy Purchasers, any Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday.—No Connexion with any other Esiabhshment. 


PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FA.MJLV AND THE .NOBIIATV. 


SHARPS ROYAL BRITISH CERATES*AND LINLMENT. 

n^HESK valuable medical applicalion.s, long privately known, and highly 
^ appreciateil, by ‘-onie of the tiuist eminent medical men in the metropolis, constilule, 
ill their various modilicalions, rapid and effectual remedies for Gout-—in some stiites. 
Rheumatic Affections, Luinluigo, (Jlandular Iswellings, many instiinces of .Scrofulous .Sores 
and Sn'elliiigs, Tumours, Relaxed Sore Throats, Hooping-Cough, Croup, Swelled Face 
or Gums, some cases of Deafness, external Infianiniatioii in all its shajies, Boils, Ul¬ 
cerated and Ollier Wounds, Sprains, Cramp, Brui.ses, Burns, Scalds, Erysipelas, Venom¬ 
ous Stings, Itch, Kingivorm, Scaldhead, Grocers’ Itch, (JhilWains, Bunions, (Jorns, Tender 
Feet, Paralysis ot a liH',al character, and '1 ic-doulonreux. As no chiss of society is exempt 
from the lialuiity to some or other of these attaeks, so to every rank must access to such 
a powerful series of simple, l*nt effectual, remedies he liighly desirable. 

The series consist of a Liniment, with the Plain, and four combinations of Cerates :— 
Namely, No. 1, Plain ; No. 2 , Caniphorati^ ; No. ;l, Emollient; No. 4, Balsamic ; and 
No. 5, Sulphurated ; .severally applicable to the cure of th.e above diseases and injuries, in 
the manner clearly laid down in the full printed directions which accompany each packet. 

The Proprietors give their solemn assurance that there is not a fact stated with respect 
to the powers of these stibstances which is not fully established in every class of cases, in 
the private practice of medical men of great respectability in the metropolis and elsewhere 5 
and that each of the preparationx, although most effectual in its remedial character, is in 
the highest degree innocent in its entire enraposition, and may, cousetiiiently, he used 
with perfect safety. 

The Rostai, British Cehatks are made up, in all their modifications, in Boxes of 
four siaes, at 13^d.~2*. Sid,-—Is, (R—and 1 Is. each ; and the Likiment in Bottles of 
three siaes, with ground-glu-ss stoppers, at Ss. S)d.—4.?. fid. and lU. each.—Stamps in all 
cases included. 

Sold by Sharp avu Co. 153, Fleet-Street, London, sole Proprietors, who.se name ami 
address arc upon the Stamp; and by the established Licensed Medicine Venders tltruugh- 
out the three kingdoms. 
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Now Pnlilishing, in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, (to be 
comjdeted in 24,) price Sixpence, u New Work, entitled 

THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

EDITED BY HENRY INCE, M A. 

Assisted by R. Miiuic, Esq , B. Clarkk, Esq., Dr. M-, and other eminent literary 

characters. 

Nos. XV. and XVI. will contain a Steel Plate Geological Map of England, for Sub¬ 
scribers only. 

“ A clitap collection of curious matter, which is very amusiiiB and very instructive.”— Ltlfrai ij Gaxrllf. 
"This publication promises to add many valuable coiitritintions to the previous acnuisitions of llio 
imiuirinjr inoid. There is a Krcat variety of pleasuii; and in.tnictive articles, and if earned on with the 
spirit that has influenced the first part, the undertating cannot tail to requite both editor and publisher.” 

IVrelcIt/ Ti tie Sun 

“ We can recommend the ' Wonders of the World’ to all. It is well written, and abounds m entertain¬ 
ment. Amid its other merits is its cheapness.”— Sundfty Timfs. 

“ Tile woih contains much valuable information ”— /llui kwuod' < /.odi/b Jfayaxiiir. 

•' Details the most rcmaikahle objects in natuie and art, .ts well as llio mmil.”—Monthly Jinieu'. 


2 . 

Just Published, Parts 1.11. and III., price Is. each, to be completed in Eight, 

ILLUSTRa-VTIONsS TO NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 

BY PETER PALETTE. 

‘‘Ami capital illustrations tliei'are. Tliosi-who are subsenhers to Box's w'ork will lose half the zest of 
Nickleby*h story if they fait to take Pctei Palette.”— fVt'vkft/ True Sun. 

“ These are devei, and cvticnidv well adapted to illustrate the fortunes of Nicholas, wc doubt not the 
success oi Peter Palette'.*! ^'lcklebvJsm^:.”— Jtfe. 

“ The aitist has CLTt.iinly Nucccedeil the wurk desiuvea encoiinigementy and every admirer of Nicklebj 
should possess lUcso illustrations.”— Chrrmtrh'. 

'• These plates are truly illustrations to Boz's talented work . we think Peter Palette a clever fellow.” 

“ TUe:>e niustiutloiis are admirably adapted to the Nicholas Nickleby Papers.”— Bfackwor.d'.\ Lady's 

Part IV. will be published December 1st. 


3. 

Just Published, siie 15 inches by 11, price, on a sheet, only 2*. coloured, or mounted in 

case, 4$. 6<l. 

GILBERT’S GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES, 

WITH A BOOK OF DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PKES.S. 

The Proprietor confidently anticipates an extensive sale for this Map ; its accuracy, 
beauty, and cheapness, he ftiels assured will cctmmand it. 


4. 

Also, on the 30tli of Noveinlwr, 


GILBERT’S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES, 

WITH THE CANALS AND DESCRIPTIVE LETTEH-PRESS. 


Tlie distance of the principal Towns from the various Railway stations will be ligured on 

the Map. 


Published by the Proprietor, K. GRATTAN, 5t, Paternoster.Row. 
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A SPLENDID BOOK FOR PRESENTATION. 

Early in October will be Published, » 

A NEW^ AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME, 

In larfi-e 4to. exquisitely bound in maroon morocco, embossed and gilt. Price 11. 11#. Cd. 

entitled 

THE DIADEM: 

A BOOK FOR THE BOUDOIR. 

EDITED BY MISS LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 

This large and very beautiful volume has l>een completed, in all its details, with the 
utmost «are and attention (regardless of expense), in order to render it one of the most 
tasteful, novel, and valuable publications for Presentation and for (Iracino a 
Duawino.room. 

The Embellishments consist of Thirteen Engravings, executed in the liighest style of 
Art, by Mr. H. Cook, and the varied style of its contents, will be found of that superior 
character which will secure it a permanent place in the Lil)rary and Boudoir, 

One of the most interesting articles in the collection is an original Legend, narrated to 
a party at Abbotsford, by tbe lamented Sir AValter Scott. 

London : Smith, Elueb and Vo., C5, Cornhill. 


ENGX.XSH GOlsD WATCHES.— A. B. SAVORY & SONS. 
Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit 
for selection a very large STOCK of GOLD WATCHES, the whole of which 


are made and finished under the careful inspection of experienced workmen on 
their own premises, and each warranted for correct performance. 

SIZE FOR LADIES. 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, in engine-turned gold cases, and 

gold dials, warranted.£ 10 10 0 

Fine Vertical Watches, jeivelled, with double-backed engine-turned 

gold cases, and gold dials, ivarranted.£ 12 12 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, with 

double-backed gold cases, and gold dials, warranted.£14 11 0 

SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, seconds, 

and double-backed gold cases, warranted.£14 14 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-backed gold cases and enamel dials, warranted.£ 17 17 0 


Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-backed gold cases and gold dials, warranted . .£ 21 0 0 

Either of the Gentlemen’s Watches may be had in gold hunting cases for 

£ 3 3s. each extra. 

N. B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
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Ill Two Volumes, post Svo. Price Ills. 

CCENES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF HINDOSTAN, with 

Sketclies of Aiiglo-Indiiin Society. Second Edition. By EnrMA Roukhts, Author 
of “ JMemoirs of the Rival Houses of York and Lancaster,” “ Oriental Scenes,” See, &c. 
Wm. II. Alj-kx and Co., No. 7, Leadenhall Street. 

This day is Published, in Three Volumes 8vo. Price U, Ts. 

quf:bec and new york, 

Or tlie Three Beauties, an Historical Romance of 1775. By the Author of “ The 

Pirate of the Gulf,” &.C. 

Printed for A. K. Newman .and Co., Leadenhall Street, London. 

Where may be had, just PubUshed, 

Guthrum (’astlc, a Romance, 2 vols. five. ll. l.v. 

Commodore and his Daufthter, a Tale, 3 vols. 10s. (iil. 

Payncll, or Disappointed JIan, 2 vols. Ovo. U. J.s. 

Hawks of Hawk-Hollow, .3 vols. IJvo. I/. 7s. 

Don Sebastian, by Anna IMaria Porter, 4 vols. new edition, H. 2.s’. 

HunRarian Brothers, by the same AutVior, 3 vols. new edition, K!.',-. firb 
Paired—not Matched, liy the Author of the Balance of Comfort, &c.. 3 vols. second 
edition, ICs'. (!</. 

This day is Ptiblished, 

Dedicated by cxjiress permission, and under the immediate Patrornif^e of h(*r M.'jjesty the 

Queen Dowageu. 

PINDEN’S FEMALE PORTRAITS OF THE COURT OF QUEEN 

J- VICTORIA.—Part III. eontaininjj 

Tuj: 5Iaiuiiioness ok Lonuondeihiy, 

The .Makchioness of AYLEsniniY, 

The Countess or \V’iT.'roN. 

Number 1. enntains Portraits of -Her jtlo.si Gracious Majesty,—The Countess of Hills- 
horouftb,—The Irady Jamisa Cavendish. 

No. 11, contains—Thu Countes.s of Palmouth,—Tlic Lady Wilhehnina Stanhope,—The 
Lady Frances Cowper, 

India Proofs, folio, 214-; Plain Proofs, folio, 15,v.; Prints, 12.<. 
liondoii: Published by the Proprietors, at Nos. If! ami 1!), Soutiiainptou Place, Luston 
Sipiiire. fsold also by Ackeiimann and Co., !((>, Strand; Jajies Fraseii, 215, Regent 
Street ; Rvi.EY and Co., fl. Regent Street; ami by every respectable Bookseller in the 
kingdom. 



TTHE SUPERIORITY of TIIOIMAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYS- 

TAL SPECTACLES, for jiresen-ing the sight, over those made of any other aub- 
e, is now universally admitted by scientific men, and by every person who haf useu 
The following arc the prices. 


stance 

them. 


For Ladies. 
j.'2 « 0 

1 2 0 
1 0 0 
from 0 3 6 


For Gentlemen. 
£3 15 0 
1 7 0 
1 4 0 
from 0 5 0 


Crystal Spectacles, best gold 
Ditto - best silver .... 

Ditto best elastic steel .... 

Steel spectacles, with the host glasses . . .. , 

The first choice of spectacles is a most important one, as on it depends the preservation 
of the blessing of sight. How rash, then, to entnist that important choice to ignorant 
and (Tafty venders, who liave no knowledge of the Optician’s difficult art, and arc tota y 
regardless of the injuries their worthless spectacles iiillirt on the eyes, 1. “tis and 
Son (whose establishment has been patronised for sixty years) still coimdently offer to 
the Public their improved Spectacles, the Crystals and Glasses ol which are ground at 
their own manufactory on a peculiar and higlily successful pnticiplo. By tlie proper 
adoption of this principle (so important in its results) and through other improvements 
suggested liy their practical experience, T. II. and Son have succe^^ in many cases 
where other eminent opticians have failed.— Thomas Hauiiis and Son, Opticians 
to the Royal Family, 52, Great Russell Street, opposite thoBntisli Museum, London. 
Established sixty years.—N.B. No other connexion. 
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Shortly will appear, 

ACKERMANN’S annuals for 1839. 

BOOK OF ROYALTY; On, Chahaotehistics op British 

Palaces. Edited by Mrs. S. C, Halt.. Containing- Thirteen Facsimiles, illustra¬ 
ting Incidents during various Reigns of the Britisli Court, after Coloured Drawings by 
Wri’erring and J. Brown. Elegantly bound in Scarlet Morocco, richly enihlazmied, and 
forming the most splendid Annuid hitherto produced. Imperial 4to, Price 2/. 12.s. (id. 

Elegantly bound in Maroon Monxico, Price 12s., 

FORGET-ME-NOT for 1839: A Christmas, Nkw-Year'.s, and 

BniTHBAY PiiEsENT. Edited by Fueiteric Shojbebl. Containing Engravings by 
C. and 11. Rolls, Davenport, Simmons, Oiitrim, Stocks, Periani, Allen, and llinchcliff, 
from Paintings and Drawings by Ciwper, R.A., Parris, Barrett, Jones, Middleton, Joy, 
JVash, Jennings, Mrs. M'lan, Miss Adams, and Bell; and Literary Compositions by T. 
K. Hervey, D. Jerrold, Calder Campbell, P. H. Fleetwood, Esq. M.P., Dr. Mackenzie, H. 
F. Chorley, Swain, Michell, Richard and Mary Ilowitt, Miss Laiidon, Miss I.awrance, 
Mrs. Ijee, Mrs, Sigourney, Miss Gould, Mrs. Walker, Miss M. A. Browne, IMiss L. 11. 
Sheridan, &c. Ac. 

. London : Ackeraiann and Co., !Ki, Strand. 


l^ESSRS. J. and J. Holmes invite the attention of purchasers ge- 
nerally to their immense .Stock of Inoia, British, and French Shawls ; to 
the former they have recently added several square and long CaUimeres of acknowledged 
unrivalled excellence. Some new and beautiful designs in embroidered Mantillas and 
Shawls, are particularly-worthy of inspection. British and Foreign Shawl Ejiro- 
RiUM, 171, 173^ and 175, Regent Street. 


DR. ARNOl^T’S STOVES. 

R H. PARKINSON respectfully invites the attention of his Friends 
' and the Public to his Stork of the above Eroiiouiical and Useful Stoves, whicb are 
suited to rooms of any dimensions, and at very moderate prices. Families furnisbing will 
also find in R. 11. Parkinson’s New IVare-Roosis an elegant variety of Register 
Stoves; Bronzed and Steel Fenders and Fire Irons , Tea Ui-ns, and Bronzed Kettles 
Papier Maebe and Japanned Trays and Wtiiters; also, every Requisite for tbe Kitchen, 
either in Copper or Iron. 

79, Oxford Street, e.\aetly opposite the Pantheon. 

N'. B. The largest stock of Palmer's Patent Candle Lamps and Candles in London. 


W H Y 1 AND BECAUSE. 


YVHY have you been to WEST’S, in Fleet Street, to purchase one of 

' ’ Lis STANHOPE LENS? Because it is superior, as a M if roscope, to anything 
before invented. Why, sfr, w'ith it you can see the test objects beautifully defined, such 
as eels in paste or vinegar, down of moths, .scales of insects, Imir of the caterpillar, &c. &c .: 
added to which, its portability, and the ease with whicli it can be used, its moderate price, 
and the iieatne.ss of its appeitraiice, must reeonitnend it universally. I consider it su¬ 
perior* to many Microscopes that cost Ten Guineas, and 1 can buy this, raounted in gold, 
for about as many shillings. It is worth your while to go and see them. The address is, 
No. 83, Fleet Street, near St. Bride’s Church. 

Oliserve —The Genuine hear the name, B'est, Inventor. 


AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, Ac.&c. 

TN every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON'S CA- 

MOMIIjE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy cure for Headacbe, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Pal¬ 
pitations, S]>asni.s, Genenil llebility, Costiveness, &c. They are mild in their operation, 
safe under any circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now bear testimony to the, 
lienefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Hatties at Is. 2s. 9<f. and 11s. each, ^ 
every Town in the Kingdom. “ 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do not be persuade 
P’la-h.'ise an Jniiiation. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDExVfS. 


Our friend Mr. Moim, of Thrcadneedle Street, is desirous that we 
should inform our readers that the large state-portrait of her Majesty, 
by Mr, Chalon, which he has lately jmblished, is not tlie ])(>rtrait 
mentioned in the article entitled The Great State Secret,” published 
in our last number. We also besr to make known to all whom it mav 
concern, (and, as it is a national Avork of art, it must concern every¬ 
body,) that the good-humoured raillery of our Correspondent must 
not be considered to ex])ress or imply any censure on this very 
sjjlendid and costly production. 

The Correspondent who was so obliging as to forAvard a Paper 
about Geese from a considerable distance in the country, without 
paying the postage, is informed that it has been referred to the 
Comptroller-General of the Post-Office. 

The Editor regrets that he cannot avail himself of papers by 
“Christopher Canter;” “Jeremy Bathos;” “ J. J.“Tattle-de¬ 
buoy “ T. K.” “ The Field of the Dead” is also unsuited to our 
pages; and the whole will be found at the Publisher’s. 
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OLIVER TWIST; 

OR, THE PARISH BOy’s PROGRESS 

BY BOZ. 


BOOK THE THIRD. 
CHA1*TER THE THIRD. 



A STRANGE INTERVIEW, WJUCII IS A SE<JUEL TO THE LAST CHAPTER, 

It was fortunate for the girl that the possession of money oc¬ 
casioned Mr. Sikes so much employment next day in the way of 
eating and drinking, and withd had so beneficial an effect in 
smoothing down the asperities of his temper that he had neither 
time nor inclination to be very critical upon her behaviour and 
deportment. That she had all the abstracted and nervous man¬ 
ner of one who is on the eve of some bold and hazardous step, 
which it has reijuired no common struggle to resolve upon, 
would have been obvious to his lynx-eyed friend, the Jew, who 
would most probably have taken the alarm at once; but Mr. 
Sikes lacking the niceties of discrimination, and being troubled 
with no more subtle misgivings than those which resolve them¬ 
selves into a dogged rougliness of behaviour towards everybody ; 
and being, furthermore, in an unusually amiable condition, as 
has been already observed, saw nothing unusual in her demean¬ 
our, and, indeed, troubled himself so little about her, that, had 
her agitation been far more perceptible than it was, it would 
have been very unlikely to have awakened his suspicions. 

As the day closed in the girl’s excitement increased, and, 
when night came on, and she sat by, watching till the house¬ 
breaker should drink himself asleep, there was an unusual pale¬ 
ness in her cheek, and fire in her eye, that even Sikes observed 
with astonishment. , 

Mr. Sikes, being weak from the fever, was lying in bed, taking 
hot water with his gin to render it less inflammatory, and had 
pushed his glass towards Nancy to be replenished for the third 
or fourth time, when these symptoms first struck him. 

“ Why, burn my body !” said the man, raising himself on his 
hands as he stared the girl in the face. “ You look like a corpse 
come to life again. What’s the matter.?” 

“ Matter !” replied the girl. “ Nothing. What do you look 
at me so hard for.?” 

“ What foolery is this ?” demanded Sikes, grasping her by 
the arm, and shaking her roughly. “ What is it What do 
you mean ? What are you thinking of, ha ?” 

“ Of many things, Bill,” replied the girl, shuddering, and as 
she did so pressing her hands upon her eyes. “ But, Lord ! 
what odds in that ?” 

The tone of forced gaiety in which the last words were 

VOL. IV. 1! 
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spoken seemed to produce a deeper impression on Sikes than the 
wild and rigid look which had preceded them. 

“ I tell yon wot it is,” said Sikes, “ If you havn’t caught the 
fever and got it cornin’ on now, there’s something more than 
usual in the wind, and something dangerous too. You’re not 
a-going to—No, damme ! you wouldn’t do that!” 

Do what ?” asked the girl. 

“ There ain't,” said Sikes, fixing his eyes upon her, and mut¬ 
tering the words to himself, “ there ain’t a stauncher-hearted gal 
going, or I’d have cut her throat three months ago. She’s got 
the fever coming on ; that’s it.” 

Fortifying himself with this assurance, Sikes drained the glass 
to the bottom, and then, with many grumbling oaths, called for 
his physic. The girl jumped up with great alacrity, poured it 
quickly out, but with her back towards him : and held the vessel 
to his lips while he drank it off‘. 

“ Now,” said the robber, “ come and sit aside of me, and put 
on your own face, or I ’ll alter it so that you won’t know it again 
when you do want it.” 

The girl obeyed, and Sikes, locking her hand in his, fell back 
upon the pillow, turning his eyes upon l)er face. They closed, 
opened again; closed once more, again opened; the house¬ 
breaker shifted his position restlessly, and, after dozing again 
and again for two or three minutes, and as often springing up 
with a look of terror, and gazing vacantly about him, was sud¬ 
denly stricken, as it were, while in the very attitude of rising, 
into a deep and lieavy sleep. The grasp of his hand relaxed, 
the upraised arm fell languidly by his side, and he lay like one 
in a profound trance. 

“ The laudanum has taken effect at last,” murmured the girl 
as she rose from the bedside. “ I maybe too late even now.” 

She hastily dressed herself in her bonnet and^shawl, looking 
fearfully round from time to time as if, despite the sleeping 
draught, she expected every moment to feel the pressure of 
Sikes’s heavy hand upon her shoulder; then stooping softly over 
the bed, she kissed tlie robber’s lips, and opening and closing 
the room-door with noiseless touch, hurried from the house. 

A watchman was crying half-past nine down a dark passage 
through which she had to pass in gaining the main thorough¬ 
fare. 

“ Has it long gone the half hour ?'* asked the girl. 

“ It ’ll strike the hour in another quarter,” said the man, rais¬ 
ing his lantern to her face. 

“ And I cannot get there in less than an hour or more,” mut¬ 
tered Nancy, brushing swiftly past him and gliding rapidly 
down the street. 

Many of the shops were already closing in the back lanes and 
avenues through which she tracked her way in making from 
Spitalfields towards the West-End of London. The clock 
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struck ten, increasing her impatience. She tore along the nar¬ 
row pavement, elbowing the passengers from side to side and 
darting almost under the horses’ heads, crossed crowded streets, 
where clusters of persons were eagerly watching their opportu¬ 
nity to do the like. 

“ The woman is mad !” said the people, turning to look after 
her as she rushed away. 

When she reached the more wealthy quarter of the town, the 
streets were comparatively deserted, and here her headlong pro¬ 
gress seemed to excite a greater curiosity in the stragglers whom 
she hurried past. Some quickened their pace behind,^ as though 
to see whither she was hastening at such an unusual rate; and 
a few made head upon her, and looked back, surprised at her 
undiminished speed, but they fell off’ one by one ; and when she 
neared her place of destination she was alone. 

It was a family hotel in a quiet but handsome street near 
Hyde Park. As the brilliant light of the lamp which burnt be¬ 
fore its door guided her to the spot, the clock struck eleven. She 
had loitered for a few paces as though irresolute, and making up 
her mind to advance; but the sound determined her, and she 
stepped into the hail. The porter’s seat was vacant. She look¬ 
ed round with an air of incertitude, and advanced towards the 
stairs. 

“ Now, young w'oman,” said a smartly-dressed female, look¬ 
ing out from a door behind her, “ who do you want here.^” 

“ A lady who ivS stopping in this house,” answered the girl. 

“ A lady !” was the reply, accompanied with a scornful look. 
“ What lady, pray 

“ Miss May lie,” said Nancy. 

The young woman, who had by this time noted her appear¬ 
ance, replied only by a look of virtuous disdain, and summoned 
a man to answer her. To him Nancy repeated her request. 

“ What name am I to say asked the waiter. 

“ It *s of no use saying any,” replied Nancy. 

“ Nor business ?” said the man. . 

“ No, nor that neither,” rejoined the girl. “ I must see the 
lady.” 

“ Come,” said the man, pushing her towards the door, “ none 
of this I Take yourself oft, will you ?’* 

“ I shall be carried out if I go!” said the girl violentl}', “ and 
I can make that a job that two of you won’t like to do. Isn’t 
there anybody here,” she said, looking round, “ that will see a 
simple message carried for a poor wretch like me 

This appeal produced an effect on a good-tempered-faced 
man-cook, who with some other of the servants was looking on, 
and who stepped forward to interfere. 

“ Take it up for her, Joe, can’t you ?” said this person. 

“ What’s the good ?” replied the man. ** You don’t suppose 
the young lady will see such as her, do you 

z 2 
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This allusion to Nancy’s doubtful character raised a vast 
quantity of chaste wrath in the bosoms of four housemaids, who 
remarked with great fervour that the creature was a disgrace 
to her sex, and strongly advocated her being thrown ruthlessly 
into the kennel. 

“ Do what you like with me,” said the girl, turning to the men 
again; “ but do what I ask you first; and I ask you to give 
this message for God Almighty’s sake.” 

The soft-hearted cook added his intercession, and the result 
was that the man who had first appeared undertook its delivery. 

“ What’s it to be ?” said the man, with one foot on the stairs. 

“ That a young woman earnestly asks to speak to Miss May- 
lie alone,” said Nancy; “ and, that if the lady will only hear 
the first word she has to say, she will know whether to hear her 
business, or have her turned out of doors as an impostor.” 

“ I say,” said the man, “ you’re coming it strong !” 

“You give the message,” said the girl firmly, “and let me 
hear the answer.” 

The man ran up stairs, and Nancy remained pale and almost 
breathless, listening with quivering lip to the very audible ex¬ 
pressions of scorn, of which the chaste housemaids were very 
prolific; and became still more so when the man returned, and 
said the young woman w'as to walk up stairs. 

“It’s no good being proper in this world,” said the first 
housemaid. 

“ Brass can do better than the gold what has stood the fire,” 
said the second. 

The third contented herself with wondering “ what ladies was 
made of;” and tlie fourth took the first in a quartette of 
“ Shameful!” with which the Dianas concluded. 

Regardless of all this—for she had weightier matters at heart 
—Nancy followed the man with trembling limbs^o a small anti- 
chamber, lighted by a lamp from the ceiling, m which he left 
her, and retired. 

The girl’s life had been squandered in the streets, and the 
most noisome of the stews and dens of London, but there was 
something of the woman’s original nature left in her still; and 
when she heard a light step approaching the door opposite to 
that by which she had entered, and thought of the wide contrast 
which the small room would in another moment contain, she 
felt burdened with the sense of her own deep shame, and shrunk 
as though she could scarcely bear the presence of her with whom 
she had sought this interview. 

But struggling with these better feelings was pride,—the vice 
of the ,lowest and most debased creatures no less than of the 
high and self-assured. The miserable companion of thieves and 
ruffians, the fallen outcast of low haunts, the associate of the 
scouriogs of the Jails and hulks, living within the shadow of the 
gallows itself, — even this degraded being felt too proud to be- 
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tray one feeble gleam of the womanly feeling which she thought 
a weakness, but which alone connected her with that humanity, 
of which her wasting life had obliterated all outward traces when 
a very child. I 

She raised her eyes sufficiently to observe that the figure 
which presented itself was that of a slight and beautiful girl, 
and then bending them on the ground, tossed her head with af¬ 
fected carelessness as she said, 

“ It’s a hard matter to get to see you, lady. If I had taken 
offence, and gone away, as many would have done, you’d have 
been sorry for it one day, and not without reason either.” 

“ I am very sorry if any one has behaved harshly to you,” re¬ 
plied Rose. “ Do not think of it; but tell me why you wished 
to see me. I am the person you inquired for.” 

The kind tone of this answer, the sweet voice, the gentle man¬ 
ner, the absence of any accent of haughtiness or displeasure, 
took tlie girl completely by surprise, and she burst into tears, 

“ Oh, lady, lady !” she said, clasping her hands passionately 
before her face, “ if there was more like you, there would be 
fewer like me,—there would—there would !” 

“ Sit down,” said Rose earnestly ; “ you distress me. If you 
are in poverty or affliction 1 shall be truly happy to relieve 
you if I can,—I shall indeed. Sit down.” 

“ Let me stand, lady,” said the girl, still weeping, “ and do 
not speak to me so kindly till you know me better. It is grow¬ 
ing late. Is—is—that door shut ?” 

“ Yes,” said Rose, recoiling a few steps, as if to be nearer as¬ 
sistance in case she should require it. “ Why ?” 

“ Because,” said the girl, “ I am about to put my life and the 
lives of others in your hands. I am the girl that dragged little 
Oliver back to old Fagin’s, the Jew’s, on the night he went out 
from the house in Pentonville.” 

“ Y^ou !” said Rose Maylie. 

“ I, lady,” replied the girl. “ I am the infamous creature 
you have heard of, that lives among the thieves, and that never 
from the first moment 1 can recollect my eyes and senses open¬ 
ing on London streets have known any better life, or kinder 
words than they have given me, so help me God ! Do not 
mind shrinking openly from me, lady. I am younger than you 
would think, to look at me, but I am well used to it; the 
poorest women fall back as I make my way along the crowded 
pavement.” 

“ What dreadful things are these !” said Rose, involuntarily 
falling from her strange companion. 

“ Thank Heaven upon your knees, dear lady,” cried the ^irl, 
“ that you had friends to care for and keep you in your child¬ 
hood, and that you were never in the midst of cold and hunger, 
and riot and drunkenness, and — and something worse than 
all — as I have been from my cradle; I may use the word, 
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for the alley and the gutter were mine, as they will be my death¬ 
bed.” 

“ I pity you!” said Rose in a broken voice. “ It wrings 
my heart to hear you 

** God bless you for your goodness!” rejoined the girl. “ If 
you knew what I am sometimes you would pity me, indeed. 
But I have stolen away from those who would surely murder 
me if they knew I had been here to tell you what I have over¬ 
heard. Bo you know a man named Monks ?” 

“ No,” said Rose. 

“ He knows you,” replied the girl; “ and knew you were here, 
for it was by hearing him tell the place that I found you out.” 

“ I never heard the name,” said Rose. 

Then he goes by some other amongst us,” rejoined the 
girl, “ M'hich I more than thought before. Some time ago, and 
soon after Oliver was put into your house on the night of the 
robbery, I—suspecting this man—listened to a conversation held 
between him and Fagin in the dark. I found out from what 
I heard that Monks—the man 1 asked you about, you know—” 

“ Yes,” said Rose, “ I understand.” 

“ — That Monks,” pursued the girl, “had seen him acci¬ 
dentally with two of our boys on the day we first lost him, 
and had known him directly to be the same child that he was 
watching for, though I couldn’t make out why. A bargain was 
struck with Fagin, that if Oliver was got back he should have a 
certain sum ; and he was to have more for making him a thief, 
which this Monks wanted for some purpose of his own.” 

“ For what purpose ?” asked Rose. 

“ He caught sight of my shadow on the wall as I listened in 
the hope of finding out,” said the girl; “and there are not 
many people besides me that could have got out of their way in 
time to escape discovery. But I did; and 1 saw him no more 
till last night.” 

“ And what occurred then ?” 

“ I ’ll tell you, lady. Last night he came again. Again they 
went up stairs, and I, wrapping myself up so that my shadow 
should not betray me, again listened at the door. The first 
words I heard Monks say were these. ‘ So the only proofs of 
the boy’s identity lie at the bottom of the river, and the old 
hag that received them from the mother is rotting in her coffin, 
They laughed, and talked of his success in doing this; and 
Monks, talking on about the boy, and getting very wild, said, 
that though he had got the young devil’s money safely now, 
he *d rather have had it the other way; for, what a game it 
woqld have beert to have brought down the boast of the father’s 
will, by driving him through every jail in town, and then haul¬ 
ing, him up for some capital felony, which Fagin could easily 
manage, after having made a good profit of him besides.” 

“ What is all this 1” said Rose. 
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“ The truth, lady, though it cotoes from my lips,” replied 
the girl. “Then he said, with oaths common enough in my 
ears, but strangers to yours, that if he could gratify his hatred 
by taking the boy’s life without bringing his own neck in dan¬ 
ger, he would; but, as he couldn’t, he’d be upon the watch to 
meet him at every turn in life, and if he took advantage of his 
birth and history, he might harm him yet. ‘ In short. Fagin,’ 
he says, ‘ Jew as you are, you never laid such snares as 1 ’ll con¬ 
trive for my young brother, Oliver,’ ” 

His brother !” exclaimed Rose, clasping her hands. 

“Those were his words,” said Nancy, glancing uneasily 
round, as she had scarcely ceased to do since she began to 
speak, for a vision of Sikes haunted her perpetually. “ And 
more. Wlien he spoke of you and the other lady, and said it 
seemed contrived by heaven, or the devil, against him, that 
Oliver should come into your hands, he laughed, and said there 
was some comfort in that too, for how many thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds would you not give, if you 
had them, to know who your two-legged spaniel was.” 

“You do not mean,” said Rose, turdiug very pale, “ to tell 
me that this was said in earnest.” 

“ He spoke in hard and angry earnest, If a man ever did,” re¬ 
plied the girl, shaking her head. “ He is an earnest man when 
nis hatred is up. I know many who do worse things ; but I’d 
rather listen to them all a dozen times than to that Monks once. 
It is growing late, and I have to reach home without suspicion 
of having been on such an errand as this. I must get back 
quickly.” 

“ But what can I do ?” said Rose. “ To what u^e can 1 turn 
this communication without you ? Back ! Why do you wish 
to return to companions you paint in such terrible colours. If 
you repeat this information to a gentleman whom I can summon 
in one instant from the next room, you can be consigned to some 
place of safety without half an hour’s delay.” 

“ I wish to go back,” said the girl. “ I tpust go back, be¬ 
cause—how can I tell such things to an innocent lady like you.^ 
—because among the men I have told you of, there is one the 
most desperate among them all that I can’t leave; no—not even 
to be saved from the life I am leading now.” 

“ Your having interfered in this dear boy’s behalf before,” 
said Rose; “your coming here at so great a risk to tell me 
what you have heard ; your manner, which convinces me of the 
truth of what you say; your evident contrition, and sense of 
shame, all leaa me to believe that you might be yet reclaimed. 
Oh !” said the earnest girl, folding her hands as the tears coursed 
down her face, “ do not turn a deaf ear to the entreaties of one 
of your own sex ; the first—the first, I do believe, who ever ap¬ 
pealed to you in the voice of pity and compassion. Dg hear my 
words, and let me save you yet for better things.” 
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“ Lady,” cried the girl, sinking on her knees, “ dear, sweet, 
angel lady, you are the first that ever blessed me with such 
words as these, and if I had heard them years ago, they might 
have turned me from a life of sin and sorrow; but it is too late 
—it is too late.” 

“ It is never too late,” said Rose, “ for penitence and atone¬ 
ment.” 

“It is,” cried the girl, writhing in the agony of her mind; 
“ I cannot leave him now—I could not be his death.” 

“ Why should you be ?” asked Rose. 

“ Nothing could save him,” cried the girl. “ If I told others 
what I have told you, and led to their being taken, he would be 
sure to die. He is the boldest, and has been so cruel.” 

“ Is it possible,” cried Rose, “ that for such a man as this 
you can resign every future hope, and the certainty of immediate 
rescue.'' It is madness.” 

“ I don’t know what it is,” answered the girl; “ I only know 
that it is so, and not with me alone, but with hundreds of 
others ai^ bad and wretched as in 3 'self. I must go back. Whe¬ 
ther it is God’s wrath fot the wrong I have done, I do not know; 
but I am drawn back to him through every suffering and ill 
usage, and should be,* I believe, if 1 knew that I was to die by 
his hand at last.” 


“ What am I to do ?” said Rose. “ I sliould not let you 
depart from me thus.” 

“ You should, lady, and I know you will,” rejoined the girl, 
rising. “ You w'ill not stop my going because I have trusted 
in your goodness, and forced no promise from you, as I might 
have done.” 


“ Of what use, then, is the communication you have made ?” 
said Rose. “ This mystery must be inve.stigated, or how will 
its disclosure to me benefit Oliver, whom you are anxious to 
serve ?” 


“ You must have some kind gentleman about you that will 
hear it as a secretj and advise you what to do,” rejoined the girl. 

“ But where can I find you again wlien it is necessary asked 
Rose. “ J do not seek to know where these dreadful people 
live, but where you will be walking or passing at any settled 
period from this time ?” 

“ Will you promise me that you will have my secret strictly 
kept, and come alone, or with the only other person that knows 
it, and that I shall not be watched or followed asked the girl. 

“ I promise you solemnly,” answered Hose. 

“ Every Sunday night, from eleven until the clock strikes 
twelve^” said the girl without hesitation, “ I will walk on Lon¬ 
don Bridge if I am alive.” 

. Stay another moment,” interposed Rose, as the girl moved 
hvuriedly towards the door. “ Think once again on your own 
condition, and the opportunity you have of escaping from it. 
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You have a claim on me: not only as the voluntary hearer of 
this intelligence* but as a woman lost almost beyond redemption. 
Will you return to this gang of robbers and to this man, when 
a word can save you ? What fascination is it that can take you 
back, and make you cling to wickedness and misery ? Oh 1 is 
there no chord in your heart that I can touch—is there nothing 
left to which I can appeal against this terrible infatuation .P” 

“ When ladies as young, and good, and beautiful as you 
are,” replied the girl steadily, “ give away your hearts, love 
will carry you all lengths—even such as you who have home, 
friends, other admirers, everything to fill them. When such 
as me, who have no certain roof but the coffin-lid, and no 
friend in sickness or death but the hospital nurse, set our rotten 
hearts on any man, and let him fill the place that parents, 
home, and friends filled once, or that has been a blank through 
all our wretched lives, who can hope to cure us ? Pity us, lady, 
—pity us for having only one feeling of the woman left, and for 
having that turned by a heavy judgment from a comfort and a 
pride into a new means of violence and sufi'ering.” 

“ You will,” said Rose, after a pause, “ take some money 
from me, which may enable you to live without dishonesty—at 
all events until we meet again ?” 

“ Not a penny,” replied the girl, waving her hand. 

“ Do not close your heart against all my efforts to help y^,” 
said Rose, stepping gently forward. “ I wish to serve ffcu 
indeed.” 

“ You would serve me best, lady,” replied the girl, wringing 
her hands, “ if you could take my life at once; for I have felt 
more grief to think of what l#am to-night than I ever did be¬ 
fore, and it would be something not to die in the same hell in 
which I have lived. God bless you, sweet lady, and send as 
much happiness on your head as I have brought shame on 
mine !” 

Thus speaking, and sobbing aloud, the unhappy creature 
turned away; while Rose Maylie, overpowered by this extraor¬ 
dinary interview, which bore more the semblance of a rapid 
dream than an actual occurrence, sank into a chair, and endea¬ 
voured to collect her wandering thoughts. 

CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

CONTAINING FRESB DISCOVERIES, AND SHOWING THAT SURPRISES, LIKE 
MISFORTUNES, SELDOM COME ALONE. 

Her situation was indeed one of no common trial and diffi¬ 
culty, for while she felt the most eager and burning desire to 
penetrate the mystery in which Oliver's history was enveloped, 
she could not but hold sacred the confidence which the miserable 
woman with whom she had just conversed had reposed in her, 
as a young and guileless girl. Her words and manner had 
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touched Rose Maylie’s heart, and mingled with her love for her 
young charge, and scarcely less intense in its truth and fervour, 
was her fond wish to win the outcast back to repentance and 

They only proposed remaining in London three days, prior to 
departing for some weeks to a distant part of the coast. It was 
now midnight of the first day. What course of action could she 
determine upon which could be adopted in eight-and-forty hours 
or how could she postpone the journey without exciting suspicion r 

Mr. Losberne was with them, and would be for the next two 
days; but Rose was too well acquainted with the excellent gen¬ 
tleman’s impetuosity, and foresaw too clearly the wrath with 
which, in the first explosion of his indignation, he would regard 
the instrument of Oliver’s re-capture to trust him with the 
secret, when her representations in the girl’s behalf could be 
seconded by no experienced person. These were all reasons for 
the greatest caution and most circumspect behaviour in commu¬ 
nicating it to Mrs. Maylie, whose first impulse would infallibly 
be to lioldi^ conference with the worth}^ doctor on the subject. 
As to resorting to any legal adviser, even if she had known how 
to do so, it was scarcely to lie thought of, for the same reasons. 
Once the thought occurred to her of seeking assistance from 
Harry; but this awakened the recollection of their last parting, 
and it seemed unworthy of her to call him back, when—the 
tepp ros^ to her eyes as she pursued this train of reflection—he 
might have by this time learnt to forget her, and to be happier 
away. 

Disturbed by these different reflections, and inclining now to 
one course and then to another, Aid again recoiling from all as 
each successive consideration presented itself to her mind. Rose 
passed a sleepless and anxious night, and, after more communing 
with herself next day, arrived at the desperate conclusion of 
consulting Harry Maylie. 

“ If it be painful to him,” she thought, “ to come back here, 
how painful will k be to me ! But perhaps he will not come; 
he may write, or he may come himself, and studiously abstain 
from meeting me—he did when he went away. I hardly thought 
he would; but it was better for us both—a great de^ better.” 
And here Bose dropped the pen and turned away, as though the 
very paper which was to be her messenger should not see her 
weep. 

She had taken up the same pen and laid it down again fifty 
times, and had considered and re-considered the very first line of 
her letter without writing the first word, when Oliver, who had 
been i^^alking in the streets with Mr. Giles for a body-guard, 
entered the room in such breathless haste and violent agitation, 
a» seemed to betoken some new cause of alarm. 

What makes you look so flurried asked Rose, advancing 
to meet him. Speak to me, Oliver.” 
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I hardly know how ; I feel as if I should be choked," re¬ 
plied the boy. “ Oh dear! to think that I should see him at 
last, and you should be able to know that I have told you all 
the truth!” 

“ I never thought you had told us anything but the truth, 
dear,” said Rose, soothing him. “ But what is this ?—of whom 
do you speak ?" 

“ I have seen the gentleman,” replied Oliver, scarcely able to 
articulate, the gentleman who was so good to me—Mr. Brown- 
low, that we have so often talked about.” 

“ Where ?” asked Rose. 

“ Getting out of a coach,” replied Oliver, shedding tears of 
delight, “ and going into a house. I didn’t speak to him—I 
couldn’t speak to him, for he didn’t see me, and I trembled so, 
that I was not able to go up to him. But Giles asked for me 
whether he lived there, and they said he did. Look here,” said 
Oliver, opening a scrap of paper, “ here it is; here’s where he 
lives—I’m going there directly. Oh, dear me, deai^me 1 what 
shall I do when 1 come to see him and hear him speak again!” 

With her attention not a little distracted by these and'*a great 
many other incoherent exclamations of joy. Rose read the ad¬ 
dress, which was Craven Street, in the Strand, and very soon 
determined upon turning the discovery to account. 

“ Quick !” she said, “ tell them to fetch a hackney-coach, and 
be ready to go with me. I will take you there directly^^withflut 
a minute’s loss of time. I will only tell my aunt th* we are 
going out for an hour, and be ready as soon as you are.” 

Oliver needed no prompting to despatch, and in little more 
than five minutes they were §n their way to Craven Street. 
When they arrived there, Rose left Oliver in the coach under 
pretence of preparing the old gentleman to receive him, and 
sending up her card by the servant, requested to see Mr. Brown- 
low on very pressing business. The servant soon returned to 
beg that she would walk up stairs, and, following him into an 
upper room. Miss Maylie was presented to an elderly gentleman 
of benevolent appearance, in a bottle-green coat; at no great 
distance from whom was seated another old gentleman, in nan¬ 
keen breeches and gaiters, who did not look particularly bene¬ 
volent, and was sitting with his hands clasped on the top of a 
thick stick, and his chin propped thereupon. 

“ Dear me,” said the gentleman in the bottle-green coat, hastily 
rising with great politeness, “ 1 beg your pardon, young lady-— 
I imagined it was some importunate person who—I beg you will 
excuse me. Be seated, pray.” 

** Mr. Brownlow, I believe, sir .P” said Bose, glancing from 
the other gentleman to the one who had spoken. 

“ That is my name,” said the old gentleman. ** This is my 
friend, Mr. Griinwig. Grimwig, will you leave us for a few 
minutes ?” 
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** 1 believe,” inter^aed Miss Maylie, “ that at this period of 
our interview I need not give that gentleman the trouble of 

g oing away. If I am correctly informed, he is cognizant of the 
usiness on which I wish to speak to you.” 

Mr. Brownlow inclined his head, and Mr. Grim wig, who had 
made one very stiff bow, and risen from his chair, made another 
very stiff bow, and dropped into it again. 

“ I shall surprise you very much, I have no doubt,” said 
Rose, naturally embarrassed ; “ but you once showed great be¬ 
nevolence and goodness to a very dear young friend of mine, 
and I am sure you will take an interest in hearing of him 
again.” j 

“ Indeed !” said Mr, Brownlow. “ May I ask his name ?” 

“ Oliver Twist you knew him as,” repli^ Rose. 

The w'ords no sooner escaped her lips than Mr. Grim wig, who 
had been affecting to dip into a large book that lay on the table, 
upset it with a great crash, and falling back in his chair, dis¬ 
charged fr<^ his features every expression but one of the most 
unmitigatea wonder, and indulged in a prolonged and vacant 
stare; then, as if ashamed of having betrayed so much emotion, 
he jerked himself, as it were, by a convulsion into his former 
attitude, and.looking out straight before him emitted a long, 
deep whistle, which seemed at last not to be discharged on 
empty air, but to die away in the inmost recesses of his stomach. 

Mr. l^ownlow was no less surprised, although his astonish¬ 
ment was not expressed in the same eccentric manner. He drew 
his chair nearer to Miss Maylic’s, and said, 

“ Do me the favour, my dear young lady, to leave entirely 
out of the question that goodnes^and benevolence of which you 
speak, and of which nobody else knows anything, and if you 
have it in your power to produce any evidence which will alter 
the unfavourable opinion 1 was once induced to entertain of that 
poor child, in Heaven’s name put me in possession of it.” 

“ A bad one—1 ’ll eat my head if he is not a bad one,” growled 
Mr. Grirawig, speaking by some ventriloquial power, without 
moving a muscle of his face. 

“ He is a child of a noble nature and a warm heart,” said 
Rose, colouring ; “ and that Power which has thought fit to try 
him beyond his years has planted in his breast affections and 
feelings which would do honour to many who have numbered bis 
days six times over.” 

“ 1 ’m only sixty-one,” said Mr. Grimwig with the same rigid 
face, “ and, as the devil’s in it if this Oliver is not twelve at 
least, I don’t see the application of that remark.” 

** lio not heed my friend. Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow; 
** he does not mean what he says.” 

** Yes, he does,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 

** No, he does not,” said Mr. Brownlow, obviously rising in 
wrath as he spoke. 
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“ He ’ll eat his head if he doesn’t,” growled Mr. Grimwig. 

“ He would deserve to have it knocKed off, if he does,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. 

“ And he’d uncommonly like to see any man offer to do it,” 
responded Mr. Grimwig, knocking his stick upon the floor. 

Having gone thus far, the two old gentlemen severally took 
snuff, and afterwards shook hands, according to their invariable 
custom. 

“ Now, Miss Maylie,” said Mr. Brownlow, to return to the 
subject in which your humanity is so much interested. Will 
you let me know what intelligence you have of this poor child : 
allowing me to premise that I exhausted every means in my 
power of discovering him, and that since I have been absent 
from this country, my first impression that he had imposed upon 
me, and been persuaded by his former associates to rob me, has 
been considerably shaken.” 

Rose, who had had time to collect her thoughts, at once re¬ 
lated in a few natural words all that had befallen Oliver since he 
left Mr. Brownlow’s house, reserving Nancy’s information for 
that gentleman’s private ear, and concluding with the assurance 
that his only sorrow for some months past had been the not 
being able to meet with his former benefactor and friend. 

“ Thank God !” said the old gentleman ; “ this is great hap¬ 
piness to me, great happiness. But you have not told me where 
he is now. Miss Maylie. You must pardon my finding fault 
with you,—but why not have brought him 

“ He is waiting in a coach at the door,” replied Rose. 

“ At this door !” cried the old gentleman. With which be 
hurried out of the room, down the stairs, up the coach-steps, 
and into the coach, without another word. 

When the room-door closed behind him, Mr. Grimwig lifted 
up his head, and converting one of the hind legs of his chair into 
a pivot described three distinct circles with the assistance of his 
stick and the table : sitting in it all the time. After performing 
this evolution, he rose and limped a.s fast as he could up and 
down the room at least a dozen times, and then stopping sud¬ 
denly before Rose, kissed her without the slightest pre¬ 
face. 

“ Hush !” he said, as the young lady rose in some alarm at 
this unusual proceeding, “ don’t be afraid; I’m old enough to 
be your grandfather. You’re a sweet girl—1 like you. Here 
they are.” 

In fact, as he threw himself at one dexterous dive into his 
former seat, Mr. Brownlow returned accompanied by Oliver, 
whom Mr. Grimwig received very graciously; and if the gratifi¬ 
cation of that moment had been the only reward for all her 
anxiety and care in Oliver’s behalf. Rose Maylie would have 
been well repaid. 

** There is somebody else who should not be forgotten, by the 
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bye/’ said Mr. Brownlow, ringing the bell. ** Send Mrs, Bed- 
win here, if you please.” 

The old housekeeper answered the summons with all despatch, 
and dropping a curtsy at the door, waited for orders. 

“ Why, you get blinder every day, Bedwin,” said Mr. Brown- 
low, rather testily. 

“ Well, that I do, sir,” replied the old lady. “ People’s eyes, 
at my time of life, don’t improve with age, sir.” 

I could have told you that,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow; but 
put on your glasses, and see if you can’t find out what you were 
wanted for, will you 

The old lady began to rummage in her pocket for her spec¬ 
tacles; but Oliver’s patience was not proof against this new 
trial, and yielding to his first impulse, he sprung into her arms. 

“ God be good to me!” cried the old lady, embracing him; 

it is my innocent boy !” 

“ My dear old nurse !” cried Oliver. 

“ He would come back—I knew he would,” said the old 
lady, holding him in her arms. “ How well he looks, and how 
like a gentleman’s son he is dressed again. Where have you 
been this long, long while ? Ah ! the same sweet face, but not 
so pale; the same soft eye, but not so sad. I have never for¬ 
gotten them qf his quiet smile, but seen them every day side by 
side with those of my own dear children, dead and gone since I 
was a young lightsome creature.” Running on thus, and now 
holding Oliver from her to mark how he had grown, now clasp¬ 
ing him to her and passing her fingers fondly through his hair, 
the poor soul laughed and wept upon his neck by turns. 

Leaving her and Oliver to compare notes at leisure, Mr. 
Brownlow led the way into another room, and there heard from 
Rose a full narration of her interview with Nancy, which oc¬ 
casioned him no little surprise and perplexity. Rose also ex¬ 
plained her reasons for not making a confident of her friend 
Mr. Losberne in the first instance ; the old gentleman considered 
thatshe had acted prudently, and readily undertook to hold solemn 
ccmference with tne worthy doctor himself. To afford him an 
early opportunity for the execution of this design, it was ar¬ 
ranged that he should call at the hotel at eight o’clock that 
evening, and that in the mean time Mrs. Maylie should be 
cautiously informed of all that had occurred. These prelimi¬ 
naries adjusted, Rose and Oliver returned home. 

Rose had by no njeans overrated the measure of the good 
doctor’s wrath, for Nancy’s history was no sooner unfolded 
to him than be poured forth a shower of mingled threats and 
ex^rations; threatened to make her the first victim of the 
cepbined ingenuity of Messrs. Blathers and Duff, and actually 
put on his hat preparatory to sallying forth immediately to 
obtain the assistance of those worthies. And doubtless he 
would, in this first outbreak, have carried the intention into 
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effect witho^w .. moment’s consideration of the consequences 
if he had not been restrained, in part, by corresponding violence 
on the side of Mr. Brownlow, who was himself of an irascible 
temperament, and partly by such arguments and representa¬ 
tions as seemed best calculated to dissuade him from his hot- 
brained purpose. 

“ Then what the devil is to be done?” said the impetuous 
doctor, when they had rejoined the two ladies. Are we to 
pass a vote of thanks to all these vagabonds, male and female, 
and beg them to accept a hundred pounds or so apiece as 
a trifling mark of our esteem, and some slight acknowledgment 
of their kindness to Oliver ?” 

“ Not exactly that,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow laughing, “but 
we must proceed gently and with great care.” 

“Gentleness and care!” exclaimed the doctor. “I’d send 
them one and all to-” 

“ Never mind where,” interposed Mr. Brownlow. “ But 
reflect whether sending them anywhere is likely to attain the 
object we have in view.” 

“ What object ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Simply the discovery of Oliver's parentage, and regaining 
for him the inheritance of which, if this story be true, he has 
been fraudulently deprived.’’ 

“ Ah !” said Mr. Losberne, cooling himself with his pocket- 
handkerchief ; “ I almost forgot that.” 

“ You see,” pursued Mr. Brownlow', “ placing this poor 
girl entirely out of the question, and supposing it were possible 
to bring these scoundrels to justice without compromising her 
safety, what good should we bring about ?” 

“ Hanging a few of them at least, in all probability,” sug¬ 
gested the doctor, “ and transporting the rest.” 

“ Very good,” replied Mr. Brownlow smiling, “ but no 
doubt they will bring that about themselves in the fulness 
of time, and if we step in to forestall them, it seems to me that 
we shall be performing a very Quixotic act in direct opposition 
to our own interest, or at least to Oliver’s,‘which is the same 
thing.” 

“ How ?” inquired the doctor. 

“ Thus. It is quite clear that we shall have the most ex¬ 
treme difficulty in getting to the bottom of this mystery, unless 
we can bring this man, Monks, upon his knees. That can only 
be done by stratagem, and by catching him when he is not 
surrounded by these people. For, suppose he were appre¬ 
hended, we have no proof against him. He is not even (so 
far as we know, or as the facts appear to us,) concerned 
with the gang in any of their robberies. If be were not dis¬ 
charged, it is very unlikely that he could receive any further 
punishment than being committed to prison as a rogue and 
vagabond, and of course ever afterwards his mouth is so obsti- 
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nately closed that he might as well, for our purposes, be deaf, 
dumb, blind, and an idiot.” 

“ Then,” said the doctor impetuously, “ I put it to you 
again, whether you think it reasonable that this promise to the 
girl should be considered binding; a promise made with the 
best and kindest intentions, but really —'* 

** Do not discuss the point, my dear young lady, pray,” 
said Mr. Brownlow interrupting Rose as she was about to 
speak. “ The promise shall be Kept. I don’t think it will in 
the slightest degree interfere with our proceedings. But be¬ 
fore we can resolve upon any precise course of action, it will be 
necessary to see the girl, to ascertain from her whether she will 
point out this Monks on the understanding that she is to be 
dealt with by us, and not by the law; or if she will not or 
cannot do that, to procure from her such an account of his 
haunts and description of his person as will enable us to 
identify him. She cannot be seen until next Sunday night; 
this is Tuesday. I would suggest that, in the mean time, we 
remain perfectly quiet, and keep these matters secret even from 
Oliver himself.” 

Although Mr. Losberne received with many wry faces a 
proposal involving a delay of five whole days, he was fain to 
admit that no better course occurred to him just then; and as 
both Rose and Mrs. May lie sided very strongly with Mr. 
Brownlow, that gentleman’s proposition was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

“ I should like,” he said, “ to call in the aid of ray friend 
Grimwig. He is a strange creature, but a shrewd one, and 
might prove of material assistance to us ; I should say that he 
was bred a lawyer, and quitted the bar in disgust because he 
had only one brief and a motion of course in ten years, though 
whether that is a recommendation or not, you must determine 
for yourselves.” 

“ I have no objection to your calling in your friend if I may 
call in mine,” said the doctor. 

We must piit it to the vote,” replied Mr. Brownlow, 
“ who may he be ?” 

“ That lady’s son, and this young lady’s—very old friend,” 
said the doctor, motioning towards Mrs. Maylie, and concluding 
with an expressive glance at her niece. 

Rose blushed deeply, but she did not make any audible 
objection to this motion (possibly she felt in a hopeless mi¬ 
nority) and Harry Maylie and Mr. Grimwig were accordingly 
added to the committee. 

“ We stay in town of course,” said Mrs. Maylie, “ while 
there remains the slightest prospect of prosecuting this in¬ 
quiry with a chance of success. I will spare neither trou¬ 
ble nor expense in behalf of the object in whom we are all 
so deeply interested, and I am content to remain here, if 
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it be for twelve months, bo long as you assure me that any 
hope remains.” 

“ Good,” rejoined Mr. Brownlow, “ and as I see on the 
faces about me a disposition to inquire how it happened that I 
was not in the way to corroborate Oliver’s tale, and had so 
suddenly left the kingdom, let me stipulate that I shall be 
asked no questions until such time as I may deem it expedient 
to forestall them by telling my own story. Believe me that 
I make this request with good reason, for I might otherwise 
excite hopes destined never to be realized, and only increase 
difficulties and disappointments already quite numerous enough. 
Come; supper has been announced, and young Oliver, who is 
all alone in the next room, will have begun to think, by this 
time, that we have wearied of his company, and entered into 
some dark conspiracy to thrust him forth upon the world.” 

With tliesc words the old gentleman gave his hand to Mrs. 
Maylie, and escorted her into the supper room. Mr. Losherne 
followed, leading Rose, and the council was for the present ef¬ 
fectually broken up. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

\V oUM)’sT lllou have a p'lssitjg traco 
Of a inatc'hU'ss form ami face, 

Miiul of |nirc, unstained feeling, 

Rooks, tile inmost thoughts revcaiing ?— 

Here thou may’f.t a transcript see 
Of the nynijih whose chains I wear, 

Worlliy man’s idolatry,— 

My lady fair I 

Tell ino not of eyes of light!— 

Her’ s are like the harebell, dight 
In Heaven’s celestial ‘ proper hue,’ 

And gemmed with inorning’s brightest dew 
Oh ! ever fondly turned on me 

(Twin-stars of Love and Beauty rare ') 

Tliine eyes of maiden witcliery, 

My lady fair' 

Hair, where sunlight seems to stray, 

And kiss each tress in frolit! jilay ; 

Lips that vainly would express 
Her heart’s o’erllowing tenderness,— 

That young, fresh heart, within its shrino 
Of loveliness,—say, may I dare 
To call the priceless jewel mine. 

My lady fair ? 

L, N. 
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THE MISSIONARY BRIDE. 

BY C. F. HOFFMAN, AUTHOR OF A “ WINTER IN THE FAR WEST.” 

“ Yoiinp bride, 

No keener dreg sliall <niiver on thy lip 
Till tlie last ice-cup coineth.” 

Mbs. Siooubney. 

The leading circumstances of the following narrative may _ 
he known to more than one of my readers ; but, if now recognised, 
notwithstanding the altered guise in which they are here given, I trust 
that they are still so presented to the public as to infringe upon no 
feeling of domestic privacy. 

In the spring of 18—, the Rev. ]\lr. B-, t>f-, in Connecticut, 

received a letter from his old friend and college chum, the Rev. E- 

T . — who had been for some time established as a missionary in <nio 

of the islands in the Pacific, soliciting the fulfilment, on the part of his 
friend, of a most delicate and peculiar office for him. The request of 
T— ——, who, having been long isolated from the world, had arrived at 
the age of forty without marrying, was nothing more nor less than 

that B-would choose a wife for him, and prevail upon the lady to 

come out to her expectant husband by the first opportunity. Strange 

as it may seem, Mr. B- found but little difficulty in complying 

with the request of his friend. The subject of missions at that time 
filled the minds of the whole religious community; and, in some sec¬ 
tions of the Union, a wild zeal wrought so powerfully in the breasts of 
individuals, that they were eiiger to abandon their homes and their 
country, and sunder every domestic tie, in order “to do their Master's 
bidding ” in strange and inhospitable lands. Nor was this a mere 
burst of enthusiasm, that was to pass off with other fashions of the 
day — for its fruits are still constantly maturing; and now, as then, 
there are not a few instances of young females of respectability and ac¬ 
complishment educating themselves for the avowed purpose of becom¬ 
ing the wives of missionaries,* With these preliminary remarks I will 
at once introduce the reader to the subject of the following sketch, 
with whom I became acquainted in the manner here related. 

I had been enjoying a week’s shooting at Quogue, on Long Island, 
when, wishing to return to New York by steam-boat through the 
sound, I engaged a seat ime morning in the stage-coach for Sag Har¬ 
bour, which sometimes stopped for dinner at mine host’s, Mr. Pierson 
Howell. In the present instance it delayed merely long enough to re¬ 
ceive my luggage and myself. The only other passenger was a female, 
whom, notwithstanding the effectual screen of her long cottage bonnet, 
I knew to be pretty, from the quizzical look my landlord put on as he 
shook hands with me at parting after I had tftken njy seat by her 
side. 

The day was warm; and we had not driven far before, without ap¬ 
pearing officious, I had an opportunity of obtaining a glimpse of my 
companion’s face, while leaning before her to adjust the curtains on her 

* Nor are there a few instances of young females of respectability and accom¬ 
plishments, educated for the avowed purpose of niarrjdng swnebody answering ma¬ 
trimonial advertisements; witness Mr. €order and others.—E«. 
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side of the coach. It was beautiful—exceedingly beautiful. Not the 
beauty which arises from regularity of feature, or brilliancy of com¬ 
plexion— though in the latter it was not deficient, but that resistless 
and thoroughly womanish charm which lies in expression solely. It 
evinced that feminine softness of disposition which is often the farthest 
removed from weakness of character, though, by the careless observer, 
it is generally confounded with it; and which, though sometimes it 
may mislead one in judging of the temper of the possessor, yet al¬ 
most invariably, like the ore-blossom upon the soil that is rich in mines 
beneath, bespeaks the priceless treasure of an affectionate and noble 
heart The reader, who would realize the attractions of the counte¬ 
nance before me, need only call up their most winning expression in 
the features he most admires. 

I gradually fell into conversation with my companion, and, stopping 
at South Hampton to change horses, her first remark upon our again 
taking our seats, was, that she feared we should not get into Sag Har¬ 
bour until after dark, when she would be unable to find //ir x/tip which 
was expected to sail in the morning. As 1 knew tliat no ships but 
whalers lay at that time in Sag Harbour, I could not at first possibly 
conceive what a young and delicate female could have to do aboard of 
such a vessel; and then, the idea suggesting itself tliat she might be 
the daughter or sister of the captain, who came to bid him farewell for 
his two years' cruise, I asked her if she expected to remain on board 
the ship till she sailed. 

“ Oh yes, sir,” was the reply ; “ I go out in her.” 

“What! to the South Sea?” rejoined 1. “You have relations on 
hoard, though, I suppose!” 

“ No, sir, I don’t know any one in the ship; hut I have a letter for 

the captain, which, I think, will procure me a safe voyage to the- 

Islands.” 

“ The-Islands ! Is it possible you have friends in so remote 

a place as tin; —— Islands ? They must he dear friends, too,—pardon 
me,—to carry you unprotected so far.” 

“ My hu-us-band is there,” she answered with some embarrassment, 
Ihougli the growing twilight prevented me from seeing whether the 
confusion extended from her voice to her countenance. The peculiar¬ 
ity in the young lady's manner, as she pronounced the word “ hus¬ 
band,” piqued my curiosity; but, as it would have been impertinent to 
push my inquiries farther, I did not urge the subject, *but merely re¬ 
marked, that her youth had prevented me from taking her for a mar¬ 
ried woman. 

“ Nor am I married yet,” was the reply. “ And, indeed,” she conti¬ 
nued, with a slight tremor in her voice, “I have never seen the man 
who is to be my husband.” An expression of unfeigned surprise, of a 
more lively interest, perhaps, — for I have said “ the maid was fair,” 
and we had now been ^me hours tete-a-fete ,—escaped me : I scarcely 
remember what follow^, but before we had reached the inn-door, the 
ingenuous girl had given-me a full account of herself and her fortunes. 
She was an orphan child, and had been bred iq) in great seclusion in a 
clergyman’s family in Western New York. She was, in a word, the 

young enthusiast whom the Rev. Mr. B-had chosen as a wifejfor his 

Missionary friend, and prevailed upon to encounter a six months’ voy¬ 
age through stormy latitudes, for the purpose of connecting herself for 
life with a man she had never seen. I did not express a sympathy 

2 A 2 
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that would be useless in her situation^ much less did I give vent t(» 
the indignation with which her story filled me: her fanatical friends, 
who permitted a young, a beautiful, and delicate female, to take so 
wild a step, had, perhaps, after all, acted from the best of motives. 
Indeed, the poor thing herself, though not exactly proud of having 
been chosen to the station she was about to fill, seemed determined to 
enter upon it with all the exalted feeling of one who fulfils a high duty, 
and who is on the certain road to a preferment which most of her sex 
might envy. It would certainly have been a very equivocal kindness to 
have interposed another view of the subject, and disturbed the honest 
convictions of propriety which could alone have sustained her in a si¬ 
tuation so trying. 

I accompanied Alice Verc—for such I learned her name to be^—to 
the vessel; and, after bidding her a kind farewell, 1 took an ojiportu- 
nity, while passing over the side, to whisper a few words to the captain, 
which might induce him to Indieve that she was not so friendless as 
she appeared to he, and secure her whatever attention it was in his 
power to otfer. In the morning, having a few moments to spare before 
breakfast, I again strolled dow'ii to the pier; but the whaler had hoist¬ 
ed sail with the dawn, and a brisk wind had already carried her out 
into the sound: nor was it till years after tliat I heard the name of 
Alice Vere, and learned the issue of her voyage ; though the name, and 
the features, and voice of her who bore it, did, I confess, long haunt 
me. It was too pretty a name, I thought, to be changed lightly ; and, 
somehow, when I heard it I could not for the life of me aslt that into 
whicli it was to be merged for ever. The sequel of her story I learned 
from a friend, whose vessel being driven fnun her course in coming 

from the East Indies, stopped at the-Islands to water, where he 

casually heard the fate of the Missionary girl. 

The tender and imaginative temperament of Alice Vere, though 
perhaps it impelled her to make the sacrifice for which she was school¬ 
ed by those wl\o called themselves her friends, but badly fitted her for 
the cold destiny to which she was condemned. The imagination of any 
woman, isolated u])on the great deep for six long months, u ith nothing to 
think of but the stranger husband to whose arms she was consigned, 
could not but be active, whatever her mental discipline might be. lint 
with a girl of fancy and feeling, who had taken a stej) so irrctrievalile 
when surrounded by approving and encouraging friends, what must 
have been her emotions in the solitude of her own cabin, when such an 
influence—such a sustaining atmosphere of opinion—was wholly with¬ 
drawn. Doubt and fear would at first creep into her mind; and, wlic'ii 
these disheartening guests could no longer be controlled by factitious 
notions of duty, fancy would throw her fairy veil around their forms, 
and paint some hai)py termination of a pros])ect so forbidding. And 
thus it was with Alice Vere. Anxiety soon yielded to hope; her fu¬ 
ture husband and her future home filled her mind with a thousand 
dreaming fancies. She was no romance readerfand therefore could n(»t 
make a flero of the future partner of her bosom; but a saint he indeed 
might be, a saint too, not less in form than in godliness, for the asscici- 
ation of physical and moral beau*y is almost inseparable in the minds 
of the young and the inexperienced. She imagined him, too, as one 
who, though not “looking from Nature up to Nature's God," fof “God 
must be first and all in all with him,” Avould still be one whose mind 
would look from the Creator to his works, with a soul to appreciate all 
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their excellences. The fancied portrait of her future Iiushand was 
laid in simple though impressive colours, but the background of the 
picture was filled with all the splendours of a tropical clime, of groves 
such as the early Christians wandered through in Grecian Isles, and 
skies such as bent over Him who taught beneath them in the golden 
orient. True, she was to be exiled for ever from the sheltered scenes 
and quiet fireside of her youth; but, would she not be content to rove 
for ever with one only companion whose soul could fully sympathise 
with hers in scenes so fresh arid so Klysian ? 

With a mind softened, if not enervated, by these day-dreams, not 
loss than by the bland and voluptuous clime in which they had been for 
some days sailing, our young enthusiast could scarcely suppress a 
scream of delight, when, upon coming on deck one morning, she found 

that the ship had cast anchor in the beautiful bay of-, where her 

wildest visions of tropical scenery seemed more than realised. The 
water around the ship was as clear as the mountain-streams of her na¬ 
tive country ; and the palm-trees and cocoas that bent over it, lifted 
their slender columns, and waved their tufted heads against a sky more 
purely bright than any she had ever beheld ; while clouds of tropical 
birds, of the most dazzling plumage, sailed along the shore, or sported 
around the vessel, as if wludly regardless of man. 

A number of the natives had launched their light barks from the 
shore, filled with bread, fruit, and other acceptable luxuries to those 
wlio have been long at sea. Alice was watching their approach with 
girlish interest in the novelty of tlie scene, when a boat from the op¬ 
posite side of the crescent-shaped liarh(»ur made the ship, and, almost 
before she was aware of its approacli, a striking figure, dressed after 
the clerical fashion of her own country, ir) a full suit of black, ])resent- 
ed himself at the companion way, and, leaping on deck, instantly hur¬ 
ried towards her. She turned jiound—looked at him intensely for a 
moment — made one faltering step towards him, and fainted in hi.s 
arms. 

The gentleman laid her carefully upon a flag that chanced to be 
folded near; and, still supporting ber head upon one knee, gazed upon 
her features with looks of surprise and anxiety, which .soon yielded to 
complete bewilderment as she addressed him upon coming to herself. 

“Thank God!” she exclaimed, gradually reviving; “thank God! 
thank God!—how can I ever have deserved this ?” and, bending her 
face forward, she impressed a reverential kiss upon his hand, and then 
covered her face in confusion. 

My readers have all read of HfU’e at^firsi sight, and some, perhaps, 
have heard of instances of it among their acquaintance. The sceptics 
to the doctrine, however, I imagine, far outnumber those who really 
believe in it. It is the latter, therefore, whom I will beg to recollect 
all the circumstances which preceded this singular scene; when they 
cannot deem it unnatural that the wrought-up feelings of an ardent 
and sensitive girl should thus burst forth upon first meeting in her af¬ 
fianced husband, her appointed friend and protector in a strange land, 
him that religion and duty taught her that she Must love,—upon meeting 
in him all that her dreams of happiness for long, long months of anx¬ 
ious solitude had pictured. I ought to add, however, that the inter¬ 
change of several letters between IVIiss Vere and her betrothed before 
leaving her native shores, had, while partially removing^ the awkward¬ 
ness of their first meeting, supplied perhaps that “iood for young 
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thoughts *' which, in a nature artless and enthusiastlic as hers, might 
engender the most confiding affections eren for an object that she had 
never seen. 

“ And is this beautiful island to be our home ?—Are these my hus¬ 
band’s people around us .J*—^Oh ! how I shall love every thing that be¬ 
longs to this fair land ! But why do you not speak to your poor wan- > 
derer?—Alas ! alas L can I ever deserve all these blessings 

The embarrassment of the gentleman seemed only to increase as the 
agitated girl thus poured out her feelings. He begged her to be 
calm, and seemed most nervously solicitous to restrain her expressions; 
and the captain approaching at that moment, he made a hurried and 
indistinct apology for his abruptness; and, withdrawing his arm from 
her waist as she regained her feet, moved off to seek the mate in an¬ 
other ])art of the vessel. 

Ah! Mr. Supercargo, I mistrusted we should find you at this is¬ 
land !” exclaimed the mate, turning round, and shaking hands with 
him, as the gentleman touched his shoulder upon joining this oflicer 

near the capstan. “ All well at home, Mr. F-. Here’s a letter 

from your wife.” 

The other tore open the letter, and devoured* it with evident delight, 
and then shaking hands again with the officer, exclaimed, 

“ Tliank you, thank you; all are well at home, as you tell me. But 
how in the world came that beautiful insane creature in your vessel ?” 

A mad woman! The devil a bit of a mad woman or any other 

Avoman have we on board, except Mrs. T-, the wife of I’arson T- 

that is to be.” 

The wife of Mr. T- 

“ Why, yes, as good as liis wife. She’s a gal from York State we 
are carrying out to be spliced to old Dead-eyes.” 

The gentlemanlike supercargo .seemed struck Avith concern; in fact, 
the true state of the case flushed upon his mind in a moment. The 
deep mourning Avhich he Avore out of respect for one of his employers, 
whose ship he Avas that day to visit, had evidently caused Iiim to be 
mistaken for a clergyman ; and the excited imagination of the lonely 
girl had prompted her to see in him the future guardian of her friend¬ 
less condition. Nothing, hoAvever, coulii be done; an attempt at ex¬ 
planation would but betray her secret to the hoarse natures by which 
she was surrounded. Her lot in life, too, was cast; his sympathy 
could avail her nothing, and a few days’ voyage would consign her to 
the care of him who might legitimately receive the proofs of tenderness 
which he had so innocently elicited in his own behalf. He called for 
his boat, and passing sloAvly and dejectedly over the side of the vessel, 
pulled for the shore. 

Alice Vere had in the mean time retired to the cabin, Avhcre she 
expected her lover—it was the first time she liad even thought the 
word—to join her. Her own feelings had so crowded upon her mind 
during the brief intervicAV, that they had prevented her from observing 
his; and the luxury of emotion in which she now indulged, and in 
which she thought there Avas not one consideration human or divine to 
make it Avrong for her to indulge, prevented her from observing the 
lapse of time. Simple and single-hearted, with a nature whose afflu¬ 
ent tenderness piety could regulate and delicacy could temper, though 
neither could repress, she poured the flood of lier pent-up feelings in 
what seemed their heavcii-appointed channel; in a word, she was gone 
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an age in love.while numbering the minutes of her acquaintance with 
her lover. His noble and manly figure, his alert and elastic step in 
approaching her, and the kindly look of feeling and intelligence his 
features wore, a look of intense interest, which she, poor girl, little 
dreamt was prompted by concern for another, of whom he was about to 
ask her nay, even the hurried tones of his agitated but still most 
musical voice, all, all were stamped upon her heart as indelibly as if 
their impress had been the work of years. 

The water rippling along the vessel’s side first roused her from this 
delicious reverie, and the mate, who was a rough but kind-hearted sea¬ 
man, at that moment came below to make an entry in his log. 

“ Well, miss,” he cried, “ with this breeze we ’ll soon bring up at 
the parson’s door; and right glad to be rid of us you ’ll be, 1 guess, 
Avhen we get there. Only thirty-six hours more, and you ’ll be lioine.” 

“ This island, then, is net Mr. T-^*8 residence ?” 

“ This ?—Oh no. There used to be a Britisher here, but they have 
got no missionary man upon it now.” 

“ And does I\Ir. T-have to go thus from island to island in the 

performance of his duty ?—or did he only come so far from his people to 
meet me ?” she askecf’with some embarrassment. 

“ Comer exclaimed the seaman, not a little puzzled; why. law 
bless your soul. Parson T——- has not been here, at least that I know 
on.” 

Surely he’s now on board,” cried Alice, alarmed, yet hardly know¬ 
ing why; “ surely I saw him speaking to you on deck.” 

“ To me, missus!—I never cared to exchange two words with old 
Dead-eyes, axing your pardon, since I knowed him. Speaking to me ! 

Why, that—-that was—why, - my eyes! you have not taken 

young Washington F-'s handsome figure for old Fbenezer T-'s 

mouldy carcase V 

The rude but not unfriendly mate had hardly uttered the sentence 
before he cursed himself to the bottom of every sea between the poles, 
for the use he had made of his tongue. Alice fell lifeless upon the 
cabin-floor. The seaman shouted for assistance ; and then, as he and 
the better-bred captain, who, as the father of a large and estimable 
family, was a more fitting nurse for the forlorn maiden, applied one 
restorative after another, she recovered animation at intervals. Fit 
succeeded fit, however; and then, as the wind rose, and a brewing 
tempest called all hands on deck, the captain could only place her 
kino ly in her berth, in the hope that the new excitement at hand 
miglit possibly be of service to his patient. 

The ship was driven ividely out of her course. Alice was long in¬ 
different to everything around ; but as the storm lasted for several 
days, and finally threatened to destroy the stout craft in which she 
sailed, the near prospect of the death for which she had but now been 
longing called all her religious feelings into acti<m. She felt that she 
was the child of destiny: her gentle piety would not allow her to wish 
for a sudden and violent death, though the peace of the grave 'was 
what she most desired. She prayed then, not for life, but for an escape 
from its horrors; alik^rom those which raged in the angry elements 
around her, and those which warred so fearfully in lier own bosom. 

Weeks elapsed before the vessel reached the haven, of which she had 
once been within a few hours’ sail. The missionary girl had appa¬ 
rently recovered from all bodily indispositiun, and her features were 
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again as calm as ever; but it was the calmness of rigidity, and not of 
peace, they wore. It was a sacrifice of herself to Heaven she had me¬ 
ditated originally. “ And why,” exclaimed she mentally, " why should 
I shrink from the offering now, when Providence has enabled me to 
make it richer and more abundant—to make my soul’s triumph more 
complete, as its trial is more bitter and severe!” Still, when the isle 
of her destination hove in view, it was with a shudder that she first 
looked upon the shore, and thought of the fate that there awaited her. 

Woman’s heart is a strange, a wayward thing. In many a bosom its 
strongest chords are never touched by the hand to which it is yielded. 
It is often bestowed with faint consent on him who seeks it—bestowed 
in utter ignorance of the power of loving—the wealth of tenderness it 
hoards within itself; 

“ Circumstance, blind contact, and the strong necessity of loving/' 

will afterward mould it to its fate, and prevent repining at its choice; 
but when once its hidden strings have vibrated, aiul given out their 
full music,—^when once its inmost treasures have been disclosed to its 
owner, counted over, and yielded up witlr a full knowledge of their 
worth, to another, — when “ the poavl of the %ouI” has been once 
lavished in the mantling cup of aifection, it revolts from all feebler 
preferences, and is true, even in death, to iff one ouh/ hwc. 

The missionary soon came on board to claim his bride. lie was 
a plain and worthy man, with nothing to distinguish him from the 
members of bis profession in our country, who, mistaking the prompt¬ 
ings of zeal for the inspiration of a special coiling, and who, without 
minds matured by experience or enlightened by education, leave the 
plough or the shopboard to become the instructors of those who, with 
feelings as sincere as tlieir own, and understandings far more exercised 
in knowledge of good and evil, are expected to bow to their narrow 
teachings,—to receive them, not as humble soldiers of the Cross need¬ 
ing guidance like themselves but as the captains^ and leaders of the 
church militant, arined in full panoply,—a living bulwark against its 
foes. 

Alice Vere had but little experience in society ; but the quickening 
power of love bad lately called all her dormant perceptions of taste and 
feeling into play, and a very brief interview siifiiced for her to read the 
character of her destined husband. She felt that she could never love 
him. Respect him she did, as she would have done tlie humblest 
brother of her faith; and had she never known what love was, her 
regard would perhaps not have been withholden in time; for every 
woman loves the father of her children, if he be not a creature to be 
abhorred. But if there be an agonizing thought to a girl of delicacy 
and sensibility, it is the idea of becoming a bride under such circum¬ 
stances as surrounded poor Alice Vere—the thought that her heart 
shall beat against the bosom of n stranger, when its every pulse throbs 
for another. Still a high, imperious duty, |is she believed, constrained 
her, and she prepared to resign herself to her fate. 

The nuptid day arrived. It had been arranged that the master of 
the vessel, on board of which Alice, wistfully li||gering, had begged to 
remain, should perform the ceremony (agreeably to the laws of the state 
of New York, by which marriage is merely a civil contract, requiring 
only a formal declaration of the parties before competent witnesses). 
Mr. T—— himself commenced the ceremony by a prayer, which, as 
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j'iving soleiftnity to the occasion, was perhaps most proper in itself; 
l)ut it was painfully long, and seemed to refer to almost everything 
else but the immediate subject of interest. At length the bride, 
whose languid limbs refused to sustain her so long in a standing posi¬ 
tion, sank into a seat, and the missionary, glancing a look of reproval 
at her, abruptly concluded his harangue. The worthy seaman was 
more expeditious in getting through with his share of the office. He 
merely asked the parties severally if they acknowledged each other as 
man and wife. The missionary made his response in the affirmative 
with a slow and grave distinctness; but Alice faltered in her rejdy. 
A tumult of feelings seemed oppressing her senses for a moment; she 
looked to the untamed forest, \vliose boughs waved unfettered on the 
shore, to the broad main that spread its free waves around her, and the 
wild bird that sported over its bosom, 

“ Then she turn’d 

To him was to be her sole slicltercr now, 

And ])laced her hand in Ids, and raiicd her e)e 

Olio moment upward, icfiincc lar t-lniiglli did cn/i/t.” 

The certifeatos, wdiich had been previously drawn np, being tlien 
signed and witnessed, the missionary concluded with another homily; 
ind the crew, who bad, been allowed to collect upon the quarterdeck 
during the ceremonial, dispersed over the vessel. 

It was now sunset, rncl, as a heavy cloud which threatened rain 

brooded over tlio island, the cajitain juditely insisted that ]\Ir. T- 

should not think of returning to the shore, hut take possession of his 
own private cabin. The rain soon after beginning to fall in torrents, 
drove those on deck below. Here the mates claimed the privilege of 
having a jorum of jiunch to drink the liealth of the bride, and the cap¬ 
tain being willing to unite wdtli them, Alice u'as compelled to retire to 
the new quarters whicli had been just provided for her; while the 
festive seamen insisted upon keeping tlieir clerical guest for a while 
among themselves. Their mirth soon became so uproarious as to mock 
the tempest without, when a sudden squall struck the vessel, carrying 
her over, even as she lay at anchor under bare poles, upon her beam- 
eiids. The seamen, followed by the missionary, rushed to the deck, 
where the glare of the lightning, as they looked to windward, revealed 
to them a female iigua'e standing upon the tatfrail, with arms out¬ 
stretched towards a huge wave that lifted its over-arching crest above 
her, and tlireatened to ingulf the vessel. A cry of horror escaped 
the revellers, the bridegroom breathed a prayer as he clung to the 
rigging for safety; and then, as the descending sea righted the vessel, 
a sulfocating moan was heard above tlie surge that swept the body of 
Alice Vere like a drift of foam across her decks. 

The morning came at last, the sun rose serenely, the bright waves 
rippled joyously beneath the stern of tim vessel, and their reflected 
light playing through the sloping windows of the cabin, glanced upon 
the uiipressed couch of the Missionary Bride. None could even tell how 
she had made her way to the deck in the midst of the tempest; yet 
none have ever whispered the siu of solf-destructioii against the lovely, 
the lonely, the ill-fated Alicb Vkkk.—L et this “ ower-true” tale 
bear a sud and solemn warning. 
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JOE MILLER, AND THE JESTERS OF ALL TIMES AND 

CLIMES. 

BY WILLIAM J. THOMS, 

WITH A portrait of JOE MILLER. 

“ Motley’s your only wear,”—S iiakspeake, 

“ Motley’s your only wear!” quoth Shakspeare, and of a verity 
Shakspeare, as usual, is in the right; for motley has worn long and 
well, and found favour in the sight of our forefathers and ourselves 
from the time when it was first donned by the Vice of the Old Mora¬ 
lities, some centuries since, until it was doffed by poor Joe Grimaldi, 
who had not the smallest particle of a vice about him but this same suit 
of motley. 

In all ages and conditions of society the humours of the professed 
droll, or merrymaker, have found universal welcome. To discuss the 
why and the wherefore would here be out of place ; the fact was and 
is as we have stated it. 

In the olden days the monks, who sought to instruct their unlettered 
flocks by dramatic representations of the most striking incidents re¬ 
corded in Scripture story, knowing as well as Dryden himself that 
“ Men are but children of a larger growth,” 

seasoned the feast of reason to the popular palate, and enlivened the 
grave scenes of Biblical history by the introduction of a singular cha¬ 
racter entitled the Vice, a buffoon wearing a fool’s habit, and the 
greater part of whose employment consisted in teazing and tormenting 
upon every occasion the Devil, whose hitter enemy he was. This cha¬ 
racter, according to the late Air. Douce, ceased to be in fashion at the 
end of the sixteenth century. But as, in the times of which we are 
speaking, this love of fun and frolic could rarely be gratified by any¬ 
thing approaching to the character of dramatic performances,—^since 
the mysteries and moralities were for the most part enacted only iu 
celebration of the great festivals of the Ghurdi,—this fondness for mad 
jiranks and witty conceits gave rise to that now obsolete character, the 
domestic fool, or jester ; and the reader will readily conceive how pre¬ 
valent must have been the custom of keeping stidh merry retainers, 
when he learns that a clever German writer has devoted a goodly octavo 
volume to the discussion and illustration of the history of Ouiirt Fools, 

The subject is indeed a prolific one, for the practice was universal. 
Not a court in Christendom but resounded with their witticisms : not 
a feudal lord but sought relief from the troubles of war, or relaxation 
and amusement after the fatigues of the chase, in listening to the gibes 
of his jester; while so far was this practice from being confined to 
sovereign princes and the secular nobles, that it prevailed among eccle¬ 
siastics of the very highest rank, and this notwithstanding that the 
Council held at Paris, a. b. 1212, had expressly declared that church¬ 
men should not keep fools ! 

'The Popes Paul the Second and Leo the Tenth are known to have 
numbered such philosophers in motley among their retainers ; and old 
Sebastian Brandt tells a story of a bishop (by ether writers said to be 
the Archbishop of Cologne) who did so, much to his discomfort. The 
story paints in such vivid colours the manners and spirit of the times 
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as to justify its insertion, though certainly of a very questionable cha¬ 
racter. This bishop had a favourite fool, who, as was the custom of that 
age, lay in the same bed with him, in which, upon one occasion, it so 
happened that a nun made a third party. The fool, upon finding 
more legs than ordinary in the bed, laid hold of one, and asked whose it 
was. * Mine, said the bishop. He then laid hold of a second leg, a 
third, and a fourth, asking the same question, the bishop each time 
answering that it was his ; whereupon the fool sprang from the bed, 
and running to the window, cried, Come in here!—come in here 1— 
behold a miracle ! Our bishop has got four legs!” And thus made 
he known to all the world what his master would fain have kejit 
secret. 

Among the cardinals who are recorded as having kept fools, our own 
Wolsey must not be forgotten; and, like the bishop we have just re¬ 
ferred to, he would seem to have had good cause to repent of having 
disobeyed in this respect the ordinances of the Church. Wolsey who, 
as is well known, was the son of a butcher, received no heartier con¬ 
gratulations on obtaining his cardinal’s hat than those which his jester 
offered him. Thank God! you are a cardinal,” said the jester; 
“ now have I nothing more to desire than to see you pop?.” The car¬ 
dinal inquired of him his reasons for this wish. “ Why,” said the 
saucy laiave, “ St. Peter was a fisherman, and he tlierefore ordained 
fasts, that fish might fetch a better price: now, your eminence being 
a butcher bred, would of course abolish fasts, and command us to eat 
xueat, that your trade might flourish,” 

Hut if it be matter of surprise to find the dignitaries of the Church 
seeking amusement in the rude sallies of these carping knaves, it must 
he still more so to see them intruding into the (’ouncil-chamber when 
matters of the gravest moment were under discussion; yet such was 
undoubtedly the case. Triboulet, the favourite jester of Francis the 
First, was, we are told, present at the council of war held by that mo¬ 
narch ])revious to his unfortunate cam])aign of 1525, in which he was 
taken prisoner at Pavia. The council, after gravely deliberating upon 
the most advantageous mode of entering Italy, being at length dis¬ 
solved, were very coolly told by the jester, that though they doubtless 
flattered themselves they had given their sovereign most excellent ad¬ 
vice, they had unquestionably forgotten the most important part of the 
question. “What is that?” inquired they. “ Why,” said Triboulet, 
“ you don’t, I suppose, mean to stay in Italy; and yet have never 
once considered how you are to get b^k again!” Tlie unfortunate 
isKSUo of this expedition proved that, though the fool’s holt might liave 
been soon shot, it had hit the mark. 

The following anecdote furnishes, however, a still more remarkable 
proof of the extent to wliich this jxractice was carried, and sliows how 
little the presence of such characters, even upon the gravest occasions, 
was considered either intrusive or indecorous. 

At the time of the celebrated disputation between Luther and 
Eckius at the castle of Leipsic in 1519, Duke George of Saxony, the 
bitter enemy of Luther and his followers, who was always present, was 
attended by a favourite jester, who had but one eye, and who generally 
sat at his master’s feet. Some of the courtiers had in jest told the 
fool that the learned doctors were disputing u})oii the subject of his 
marriage, which Luther defended, hut which Eckius would by no. 
means allow. This was suflicieiit to inspire the poor fellow with a vio- 
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lent dislike to Eckius, against whom, therefore, during the disputation, 
he kept continually darting all the angry looks that his one eye was 
capable of. Eckius at length noticing this, and not knowing the reason 
of it, loolted just as angrily at the fool, and, by vvay of deriding him for 
the infirmity under which he laboured, put up his hand and mockingly 
closed one of his eyes- At the sight of this, the jester lost all patience, 
and, in the face of the whole assembly, he called Eckius a lying priest, 
a rascal, and a thief, and quitted the hall in a towering passion, amidst 
the laughter of all who witnessed this extraordinary scene. 

But it would appear that there is more of pliilosophy and shrewdness 
in the practice of keeping fools than one would at the first glance be 
inclined to suspect. The celebrated Profc&sor Ilufeland, of Berlin, tells 
us that Laughter is one of the greatest helps to digestion with which 
he is acquainted; and the custom jirevalent among our forefatliers of 
exciting it by jesters and hullbons was founded on true medical prin¬ 
ciples. In a word, endeavour to have cheerful and merry companions 
at your meals. What nourishment one receives amidst mirth and jol¬ 
lity will certainly produce good and light blood! ’ And from a very 
curious account of Lord Burghley, written by one of liis household, 
which is pre^brved among the manuscripts in the British IVIuseum, we 
learn that that profound minister was habitually “ very free and cheer¬ 
ful in his hours of refection.” 

Professed jesters have, liowever, now for many years been out of 
vogue ; the reader, of course, knows why. I might dissertate at some 
length uj)oii the point, speak in loud-sounding phrase an infinite deal 
of nothing, hide the re-isons like two grains of wlieat in a bushel of 
chaif,—yet, gloss them over as 1 might, the causes of this altered state 
of things, designate them what you will, are those stereotype ones 
which are now-a-days called into use to account for every change, be it 
for the better or for the worse, or neither for better nor worse, but 
merely for change sake,—the march of intellect,—the schoolmaster 
being abroad (which, by the bye, he never ought to be,)—the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 

But if jesters are gone out, the love of a good jest is as strong as 
ever,— 

“ And men keep jest-books now, wlio once kept fools.” 

Not that jest-books have arisen since jesters disappeared—far from it. 
Their origin is coeval -with the existence of the jester, and among the 
earliest specimens of them which exist, must be reckoned those whicli 
are devoted to the quips, quirljifi, and merry pranks of some well-known 
droll. In fact they were originally special biographies of individual 
men of fun, and not, as now, medleys made up from the good things 
said and done by a whole body of wits. In the former class, one of the 
most curious is a book which Fuseli is said to have delighted in, “ The 
Merry Adventures of Tyll Eulensjiiegel or Howlglas,” a German 
knave or a German fool, which you will, or both, an’ it so please you. 
But as we have elsewhere* introduced IVIaster Eulenspiegel to the 
English reader, we will bid him stand aside, and give place to another 
rogue as witty as himself, but who, we believe, now makes liis first 
up[>earance in this country, though the collection in which his witti¬ 
cisms are recorded was for many years the delight of the lovers of such 
merry liistories throughout all Germany. 


* Lays and Legends. Germany, p, 70 . 
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Klaiiss von Ranstet, or, as lie is more generally called, Claus Narr, 
filled the olfice of court-jester, or domestic fool, in the household of 
four successive Electors of Saxony and one Archbishop. He is first 
found in the service of the Elector Ernest, who died in 1486; then in 
that of his successor, Albert, who died in 1500 ; he is next seen in the 
service of Ernest, Archbishop of Madgeburgh, who died in 1513; from 
whom he appears to have been transferred to that of Frederick the 
Wise, who died in 1525 ; and lastly we find him among the retainers of 
the Elector John, commonly called the Confessor. The incident 
which led to his adoption of this strange calling is so characteristic of 
the state of society at the period when it occurred, as not only to justify 
but to call for its insertion. 

Claus being the sun of very indigent parents, was employed by them 
to watch their flock of geese in the environs of llanstadt. The elector 
passing that neighbourhood upon some occasion, accompanied by a nu¬ 
merous retinue, both on horsel)j\ck and in carriages, Claus, the goose- 
herd, was very desirous of seeing the sight; but that he might not pay 
too dearly for it by losing his geese, he determined to take them with 
him; and accordingly he tucked the necks of the young ones under his 
girdle, took the two old ones one under each arm, and thus accoutred 
set out for llanstadt. The elector, as may be supposed, was struck 
with his extraordinary appearance, and laughing heartily at his sim¬ 
plicity, set him down in his own mind as being by nature intended for 
a fool. He accordingly desirediClaus’ father to bo sent for, and asked 
him whether he was willing to allow him to take his son to court. 
Tlie father readily consented, saying, “ Afy gracious lord, you will 
tliereby rid me of a plaguy trouble, for the lad is not of the slightest 
use to me. He does notliiiig hut create a riot in my house, while his 
follies set the whole village in an ujjroar !” Uj»on this the elector took 
Claus into his service, paid his father for the geese, and dismissed him 
with a handsome present. 

The French, if they cannot boast greatly of their jest-hooks, may very 
justly he proud of that most admirable substitute for them, their match¬ 
less of which we purpose speaking at large oil some future occa¬ 
sion. Their collecthms of f.icetiie are also very abundant; and one 
among them, a very prominent volume in the Shandean Library, “ Lex 
Bigarnires el Touches dii Hei^ncnr dex Aee.nrdx,” contains, (at least, the 
best edition of it,) two collections of jests, one entitled, '‘Lex Esm 
craignex Dijoniioiscx,” and the other a number of ridiculous stories, 
somewhat like the Facetiai of Hierocles, or our own Tales of the 
Wise Men of Gotham, and which artt there attributed to a certain 
Sieur Gaulard. The following may serve as a specimen, and has, at all 
events, its brevity to recommend it. 

The Sieur Gaulard being told by a friend that the Dean of Eesau- 
9 on was dead, begged his informant not to lielieve the report. “ de¬ 
pend upon it,” quoth he, “ it is not true; if it had been, he would have 
written to me, for he always makes a point of writing to me when he 
has anything particular to communicate.” One of the best of the mo¬ 
dern French Jest Books is that published in London some few years 
since under the title of “ Marottex d vendee, on 'Lrihoulct labletier; 
which contains, among other remarkable productions, the song of “ Le 
Fameux La Galissewhich has been imitated by Goldsmith in his 
two elegies, on a Mad-Dog, and on Mrs. Mary Blaze. It is 
much to be regretted, however, that this collection, which contains 
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many admirable stories, is as much disfigured by indelicacies as if it 
had been formed three centuries since. 

If, quitting France, we cross the Alps in search of the Facetisc of 
Italy, the first object, and, indeed the principal one which we encoun¬ 
ter, is the collection of witty sayings and doings attributed to the 
Florentine priest, Arlotto. 

Provano Arlotto, or, to give him his proper title, Arlotto Mainardi, 
was born at Florence on the 25th December 1396; and, though ori¬ 
ginally brought up as a woolstapler, afterwards entered into holy orders, 
was priest at the Church of Saint Cresci, and eventually at that of St. 
Just, in Florence. He died in 1483, having gained for himself a re¬ 
putation for wit and humour which not only spread throughout the 
whole of Italy during his life-time, but which has endured even to our 
own days. Crescembini, who, like Quadrio, enumerates him among 
the poets of Italy on the strength of the occasional verses introduced 
into his stories, tells us that he caused his monument to be erected 
during his life-time, and the following characteristic inscription to be 
engraved upon it ,—“ Questa sepoltura lia fatto fare el Piovano Arlotto 
per se, e per tutte quelle persone, le quail dentro vi volesscro entrare.” 
—“ Piovano Arlotto caused this tomb to be made for himself, and for 
everybody else who should wish to enter it.” 

His faceti®, which are reckoned among the best and most agreeable 
to be found in the literature of Italy, having been formed in the best 
days of Florentine taste, were not, hoifever, collected by himself, as 
some writers have supposed. The earliest edition is one in quarto, 
published at Florence without date; that in octavo, published at Ve¬ 
nice in 1520, being the next. The following tale may serve as a spe¬ 
cimen of Arlotto's shrewd and pleasant wit. 

It happened after a long drought that a very plenteous rain fell 
while Arlotto, and a number of his boon companions, were seated at 
table. All the party immediately began to vie one with another in 

f (raise of this well-timed shower, which they declared to be <(f such va- 
ue as to be beyond all price. “ That is all very true,” quoth Arlotto, 
“ it is indeed a delightful rain ; yet I do not see that any of you make 
the slightest use of it. You have praised the rain; but not a drop 
have you mixed with your wine.” The party laughed, and continued 
as before to drink their good wine without any intermixture of this in¬ 
valuable rain. By-and-bye a supper of partridges and sausages was 
laid before the party: *Arlotto tasted the sausages, and praised them 
most exceedingly, whereupon the whole party fell to eating them, 
with the exception of Arlotto, who contented himself with the choicest 
pickings of the partridges. Presently, the sausages being finished, the 
company would needs try the birds; but they found that all the best 
parts of them were already eaten. “ Why, how is this, Arlotto ?” cried 
they; " you, who so praised the sausages, have eaten nothing but par¬ 
tridges." — “ Why,” said he, “ I have but followed your example; 
you praised the water, and drank wine. It is true, the sausages were 
excellent; but, then, the partridges were still better!” 

But it is time that we should sajr a word of the jesters and jest-books 
of merry England, and more especially of the world-renowneu Joe Mil¬ 
ler, whose portrait here greets the reader. But, as the rule, ir- 
ritiamus ab initio, which is good in all cases, is especially so in the 
present one, we will first devote a few words to the predecessors of 
this well-known wit. For predecessors he had in abundance, 

“ Vixpmnt fortes ante Agaraemnona multi.” 
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“ There were good jest-books before Joe Miller,” and some of them 
excessively rich and humorous. 

From one of the earliest of these, entitled “Jesfs to make you merrie,” 
supposed to have been collected by the well-known Thomas Dekker, 
the dramatist, and author of that curious satire, " The Gull's Horn¬ 
book,” we extract the following definition of Wliat a jest is. A jest 
is the bubbling up of wit. It is a bavin, which being well kindled, 
maintains for a short time the heate of laughter. It is a weapon where¬ 
with a fool does oftentimes fight, and a wise man defends himself by. 
It is the food of good company if it be seasoned with judgment j but, 
if with too much tartnesse, it is hardly disgested, but it turne to quar¬ 
rel. A jest is tried as powder is, the most sudden is the best. It is 
a merrie gentleman, and hath a brother so like him that many take 
them for twinnes; for the one is a jest spoken, and the other is a jest 
done. Stay but the reading of this booke some halfe an houre, and you 
.shall bee brought acquainted with both.” 

The latter remark applies to most of the jest-books, for they record 
almost as many practical jokes as witty replies. This is porhap.s more 
particularly the case with such as are devoted to the merriments of one 
particular joker. The merry-conceited jests of George Peele being in 
fact but a series of shifts and contrivances, whereby Ma.stcr George, 
who appears to have lived by his wits, employed the wit which nature 
had blest him with to provide for himself as well as he could at the ex¬ 
pense of his neighbours. Take as a sample the following story, entitled, 
“ How George Peele served half-a-score citizens. George once had 
invited half a score of his friends to a great supper, where they were 
passing merry, no cheer waiiting, wine enough, music playing; the 
night growing on; and, being upon departure, they call for a reckon¬ 
ing. George swears there is not a penny for them to pay. They, 
being men of good fashion, by no means will yield unto it: but every 
man throws down his money, some ten shillings, .some five, some more; 
protesting something they will pay. “ Well,” quoth (reorge, taking 
up all the money, seeing you will be so wilful, you shall see what 
follows.” So he commands the music to play; and, while they were 
skipping and dancing, George gets his cloak, sends up two pottles of 
hypucrase, and leaves them and the reckoning to pay. They, won¬ 
dering at the stay of George, meant to be gone, but they were staid 
by the way, and, before they went, forced to pay the reckoning anew. 
This shewed a mind in him; he cared not whom he^deceived, so he pro¬ 
fited liimself for the present.” 

The following story taken from “Scoggin’s Jests,” a very popular 
collection of the merry adventures of one, whom Bale calls " Alter De¬ 
mocritus ” and which collection is said to have been formed by the well- 
known lir. Andrew Borde, author of the " IMerry Tales of the Mad 
Men of Gotham," may serve as a sample of the wit which is said to 
have rendered Master Scoggin the favourite of the court of Fdward the 
Fourth. It tells us — “ How Scoggin made the country people offer 
their money to a dead man’s head.” 

"Upon a time when Scoggin lacked maintenance, and had gotten 
the displeasure of his former acquaintance by reason of his crafty deal¬ 
ing and unhappy tricks, he bethought himself in what manner he 
might get money with a little labour; so, travelling up into Norman¬ 
dy, he got him a priest's gown, and clothed himself like a scholar, and 
after went into a certain churchyard, where he found the skull of a 
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dead man's head; the which he took up, and made very clean, and 
after bore it to a goldsmith, and hired him to set it in a stud of silver ; 
which being done, he departed to a village thereby, and came to the 
parson of the church and saluted him, and then told him that he had 
a relique, and desired him that he would do so much for him as to 
shew it unto the parish that they may offer to it; and, withal, pro¬ 
mised the parson that he should have one half of the offerings. The 
parson, moved Ivith coveteousness, granted his request; and so, upon 
the Sunday following, told his parishioners thereof, saying that there 
was a certain religious scholar come to the to^vn that had brought with 
him a precious relic; and he that would offer thereunto should have a 
general pardon for all his forepassed sins, and that the scholar was 
there present himself to show it them. With that Scoggin went U]) 
into the pulpit, and showed him the relic that he had, and said to 
them that the head spake to him, and that it bade him that he should 
build a church over him, and that the money that the church should 
be builded withal should be well-gotten. But, when the people came 
to offer to it, Scoggin said unto them, — ‘ All you women that have 
made your husbands cuckolds I pray you sit still, and come not to 
offer, for the head bade me that I should not receive your offerings 
whereupon the poor men and their wives came thick and threefold to 
this offering, and there was not a woman but she offered liberally, 
because that he had said so, and he gave them the blessing with the 
head. And there were some that had no money that offered thoij^ 
rings, and some of them that offered tjvice or thrice, because they 
would be seen. Thus received he the offerings both of the good and 
the bad, and by this practice got a great sum of money.” 

We must pass over Pasquil’i Jests, and the Pleasant Conceits of 
Old Hubsofi, —not, gentle reader, the celebrated Cambridge carrier, 
but William Hobson, the merry Londoner-over liemocritus Jtinior, 
stooping by the way to pick up the following specimen. 

One said he sung as well as most men in Europe, and thus lie 
proved it: the most men in Europe do not sing well, therefore 1 sing 
as well as most men in Europe.” 

We can here say nothing of the Life and Death of the Merri/ Deoil 
of Edmonton, of Tar lion's Jests, or Skelton’s, but what has been said 
before by a rival collector, 

PfiscjuU's conceits are poor, and Scoggin’s drie; 

Skelton’s meere rime, once read, but now laid by; 

Peek’s jo.stes arc old, and Turlton’s are guiwn stale,*' 

for we must devote the remainder of the article to those of the oft- 
quoted Joe Miller, collected by the well-known author of the “ Life of 
Peter the Great,” John Mottley ; and which collection has gained such 
wide-spread celebrity—such an undying reputation, as to establish 
Shakspeare’s claims to the character of a prophet, for declaring, in the 
words of our motto, 

" Motley’s your only wear.” 

It has been said that Mottley entitled this well-known jest-book 
Joe Miller’s Jests,” upon the " htcus a non lucetido ” principle ; that 
is to say, because the worthy and huinorous actor who stood godfather 
to the volume, was tlie very last man in the world to think of cracking 
a joke. r 
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That this opinion is erroneous may readily be shown by the very 
first anecdote told in the book, and which we shall here quote, be¬ 
cause the book, though much talked of, is very little known. 

"Joe Miller sitting in the window at the Sun Tavern in Glare- 
street, while a fish-woman was passing by, crying, * Buy my soles! 
buy my maids!' — 'Ah, you wicked old creature,' said Joe, ‘are you 
not contented to sell your own soul, but you must sell your maid's 
too.” 

The fact is, however, that Joseph Miller was not only a very clever 
actor, and a great favourite for the talents which he displayed as a low 
comedian, but was admired and esteemed by his companions for his 
humour and social qualities. He was born in the year 1684, it is sup¬ 
posed, in London, or its immediate neighbourhood; and his clever per¬ 
sonation of some of the characters in Congreve’s plays is said to have 
contributed very materially to their popularity. In these he performed 
Sir Joseph Wittol, in the " Old Bachelor and Ben in " Love for Love.” 
Teague, in the “ Committee,” was another of his favourite characters; 
— and it is that in which he is in the accompanying plate exhibited 
to the readers of this Miscellany, which has never presented them with 
so undoubted a Joe. 

Joseph JVfiller died in 1738, and was buried on the east side of the 
burial-ground of St. Clement Danes, in Portugal-Street, Lincoln’s- 
!nn-Fields, the spot where he lies being marked by a stone bearing 
the following honourable testimony to his virtues and his wit. 

" Here lye the Remains 
Of honest Joe Miller; 
who was 

a Tender Husband, 
a Sincere Friend, 
a Facetious Coimianion, 
and an excellent Comedian. 

He Departed this Life the 15th Aug. 17311, 

Aged 54. 

“ If Humour, Wit, and Honesty could save 
The Hum’rous, Witty, Honest, from the Grave, 

The Grave had "not so soon this Tenant found, 

Whom Honesty, and Wit, and Humour crown’d. 

" Or could Esteem and Love preserve our Breath, 

And guard us longer from the stroke of Death : 

The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 

Whom all mankind esteem’d and loved so well. 

S.Dlck.” 

" Joe Miller’s Jesis ” were compiled by Mottley when almost bed¬ 
ridden, in the intervals between violent paroxysms of the gout, and 
were first published in 1739. Three editions of the work appeared 
during that year; a copy of the first was recently valued at ten gui¬ 
neas ; and one of the second edition, with manuscript additions, sold 
in Bindley's sale for IH, 5s. In the year 1800 Jamesi Bannatine pub¬ 
lished a new and more complete edition of the work, under the title 
of " Old Joe Miller; being a complete and correct copy from the best 
edition of his celebrated jests, and also including all the good things 
in above fifty jest-books published from the year 1551 to the present 
time.” We believe another edition has lately been published. 
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MUNGO MACKAY, THE PBACTICAL JOKER. 

BY A BLUE NOSE. 

Op all the amateur lovers of wit, or regular professors of jesting, Heu- 
vea defend me from the entire tribe of practical jokers. There is no 
rac« more dangerous to the peace of mankind, or who commit more out¬ 
rages upon the good sense and good feeling of society. I can endure a 
mere verbal wit, a perpetrator of puns, or an inventor of quaint say ii^s 
and humorous anecdotes; I can tolerate even an ill-natured satirist, 

E rovided there be something like impromptu in the fun or the mischief: 

ut, when a fellow descends to plot, to introduce machinery, and erect 
a regular battery of malicious drollery against his neighbour, “ Put me 
a whip in every honest hand to scourge the rascal naked through the 
world.” I have tried hard,—^for some whose good qualities I respited 
have been given to this vice,—but never could preserve a lasting friend¬ 
ship with a practical joker. The wife of his bosom is not always safe ; 
how, then, can the chance acquaintance, or intimate friend, hope for 
enduring courtesy and esteem ? I have known a man disinherited for 
indulging this evil propensity upon his father. I have known two men 
sent out to exchange shots of a cold morning, because a neighbour, to 
make sport at the expense of the one, had breathed what was meant for 
humour, but was in reality foul suspicion, into the ear of the other. 
But, of all the mad devotees to the science of practical joking, of all the 
inveterate manufacturers of mischief in this line of acting, the most no¬ 
torious, the most systematically troublesome, that ever I heard of, was 
Mongo Mackay, of the good old town of Boston, in Massachusetts’ Bay. 
Others follow the sport as most men follow the hounds, or cultivate 
music, as a recreation; but Mackay might be said to follow it as 
though it were his trade. With them it is the bye-play, with liim 
it was the business of life. It was food and raiment to hir'; he could 
not exist without a plot against the tranquillity of bis neighbourhood; 
he laughed but when others were in a rage, and enjoyed life to mark 
when those around him were suffering from the results of his in¬ 
ventive genius. His father died just as he had grown to man’s es¬ 
tate, leaving him a comfortable independence; and, from that period 
he passed his days and nights in a crusade against the peace of the 
good people of Boston. He was an Ishmaelitish wit; for, truly, his 
hand was against every man, and every man's hand against him,” ay, 
and the hand of every woman too, from the River Charles to South 
Boston, and for many miles round the villages, by a semicircle, of 
which the ancient capital of the land of steady habits is enclosed. 

It is not my intention to write the life of this eccentric individual, 
although I have read less amusing, and perhaps less instructive bio¬ 
graphies than it would make; but 1 shall throw t(^ether a few pas¬ 
sages, that the readers of Bentley's Miscellany may know what man¬ 
ner of man he was, and that some qpterorising publisher may be in¬ 
duced to send out a scribe in the Great Western to gather up the anec¬ 
dotes of him that are scattered as profusely as plums in a good pudding 
mthemmnm*ie» of those whose ancestors he delighted to torment. Pass 
WB tjhen over laytuila days of pristine wickedness, over countless 
BtibiWatioDSofprecdciotts talents, that we may come without furthmr 
pre W to a fm of exhibitions of ripened genius which prove 
him to have been a master of his art. 
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One cold, raw November night in the year 18 —, the wind blew as 
though it would blow down old Farieul Hall, and the rain fell in such 
torrents that Bunker Hill was nearly washed away. The sky was as 
black as All round my hat!” and the air was compounded of that de¬ 
lightful admixture of frost and moisture, in which there is enough of 
the latter to open the pores, while the former goes directly to the heart. 
In the midst of this rumbling of the elements a tall figure might be 
seen winding stealthily along through narrow streets and lonely alleys, 
shod with a pair of fisherman's boots, and enveloped in a huge pea- 
jacket, (for, indeed, rubbers and Macintoshes were unknown in those 
days,) until it halted under the window of a lonely cottage, at some 
distance from the town, and, the family having been some time in 
bed, knocked violently at the door. At first his rude summons was un¬ 
answered ; but, after repeated thumps, a bed-room window was thrown 
up, and a voice demanded who was there ? 

Pray, sir,” said Mackay, —• for it was he, “ will you be kind 
enough to tell me if a person named Nutt lives in this neighbourhood 

" To be sure he does,” replied the voice from the window;he lives 
here.” 

I am glad of that!” said M., “ for the night is very stormy, and 
I have something of great importance to communicate to him.” 

Of great importance—of great importance, did you say i I know 
of nothing very important that can concern me at this hour of the 
night; but, whatever it is, let us hear it. I am the person you want.” 

“Speak a little louder, if you please," said M. “I am somewhat 
deaf, and the spout makes such a noise. Did you say your name was 
Nutt ?” 

“ Certainly I did ; and I wish you would make haste to communi¬ 
cate whatever you have to say, for I have nothing on but my shirt and 
nightcap, and the wind is whistling through me, nation cold.” 

** Have you got an uncle in Boston,—childless, and very old,— 
worth ten thousand dollars ?” 

At this question a long-pointed white nightcap was thrust out of the 
window ; and in an instant, together with the shirt-collar that follow¬ 
ed, it was saturated with rain. What did you say about an uncle, 
and ten thousand dollars ? There 's my uncle Wheeler is very old, 
and very rich ; but what of him ?” 

Oh ! nothing as yet, till I am certain of my man. There may be 
a good many Nutts about here. It is John Nutt I want.” 

I am the man 1" said the voice in the nightcap. “ There’s no mis¬ 
take. There is not a man for twenty miles round of the name of 
Nutt but me; and, besides, my Christian name is John; and I have 
an uqcle in Boston.” By this time the whole back and sleeves of the 
shirt were out of the window, the tassel at the end of the white night¬ 
cap nearly touched the green palings in front of the house; and, had 
there been light enough to have seen, a painter might hafe caught an 
attitude of straining anxiety, and a face, (or rather two faces, for by 
this time there was a female peering over Nutt's shoulder,) beaming 
with the anticipation of good fortune to come. 

« Well,” said Mackay, very deliberately, “ I suppose I may venture 
to speak out; but, mind, if there is any mistake, you cannot say it was 
my fault.” 

'*No, ceittainly not!” cried two voices from the window. 

" You, say your name is John Nutt, do you 
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«Ido.'’ 

" Well, then, all that I have to say, is, rmy the DevU crmh ym /*’ 

The two heads were drawn in like lightning from the rain; and, as 
the window was slammed down with a violence that bespoke rage and 
disappointment, a loud horse-laugh rose upon the wind, and the lover 
of practical jokes turned on his heel to trudge homeward through the 
mist, as the good woman inside was going in search of the tinder-box 
to enable her to hunt up dry chemises, shirts, and nightcaps. 

This story was many years afterwards done into verse, after the 
manner of Coleman the Younger, by a clever student of Havard Uni¬ 
versity ; but, all that I remember of the poetry are the two conclud¬ 
ing lines, 

“ And if your name be certainly John Nutt, 

Why, then, the devil crack you !” 

Another of his tricks had very nearly broken a poor fellow^s neck ; 
hut, 1 verily believe that if it had, it would have been all the same to 
Mackay, who seemed to think that the whole human race had only 
been created for him to play pranks upon ; or, perhaps he quieted his 
conscience by the belief that the amusement afforded to the many 
more than counterbalanced the annoyance, and sometimes actual pain, 
which he dealt out to the few. 

Old Ben Russell, or Major Russell, as he was usually styled, was a 
tall, fine-looking man, at that time in the prime of life, strong as Her¬ 
cules, but with a good deal of the neatness of dress and polished man¬ 
ners of a gentleman of the old school. He had for many years owned 
and edited the Boston Sentinel, and prided himself upon two things, 
—always having his paper out at a certain time, and always having in 
it the most exact and autlientic intelligence. No man in the city 
could at a word tell you so correctly the position of contending armies 
in the last European battles, or the points at issue in the latest Conti¬ 
nental negotiation. When two armies went into the Netherlands for 
a summer's work, (and, as Sergeant Gotten, the Waterloo guide, says, 
''Ain’t it the cockpit of Europe? no matter where they quarrel, 
they're sure to come here to fight!”) Ben Russell unfurled the map 
of the country upon the wall of his sanctum as soon as they unfurled 
their banners in the field; and two pins, one black and the other 
white, stuck through the map, served to mark the places at which they 
first entered the country, or opened the campaign. These pins shifted 
their positions, and either advanced or [retired as the belligerents 
changed their ground; and when any part of the main force was de¬ 
tached, a pin of a small size was sent to watch its line of march, and 
declare its operations. The editor by this simple contrivance could not 
only tell at a glance, by looking at his pins, where the armies were; 
but, by tracing to holes which the pins had left behind them, could 
read you off€rom his maps, at the conclusion of a long war, the history 
of every campaign. 

As this worthy, but somewhat fiery and dignified person, was bend¬ 
ing over the last proof of bis editorial column, whi<^ contained a 
"Sader" of some importance in his eyes, inasmuch as it gave the latest 
Kiit^'gence from France, and corrected an error which had appeared in 
the Boston Gaa^ette relative to the movements of General Dumourier, 
a strange kind of clinking noise was heard at the foot of the long stair¬ 
case wmch led up to the printing-office, at one end of which was Ben's 
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sanctum, where he was examining the proof aforesaid. Nearer and 
nearer came the noise, as footsteps appeared to ascend the staircase,— 
clink—clink—clink ! JEveryhody wondered what it was ; the devil 
stopped scraping the ball, (for rollers, like Mackintoshes, were not 
dreamt-of then,) the compositors leaned on their left feet and left el¬ 
bows—as compositors will when there is likely to be any sport, and the 
pressman stood at the bank, with the heap between his arms, and his 
ear turned towards the door. Ben Russell heard the strange noise 
upon the stair, and he noticed also the kind of dead calm which had 
suddenly come over the printing-office, at a moment, too, of all others, 
when he felt that everybody should be on the alert in order that the 
“ Sentinel ” might be got to press. Ben liked neither the noise nor 
the silence; and, as the clink—clink! came nearer and nearer, his 
clioler rose with the cause of it, until, just as it boiled up to his teeth, 
and was sure to How over on somebody, a tall, raw-boned fellow, with 
a stick over his shoulder, on which was slung a motley collection of 
small iron and wire wares, stalked into the office. To Ben Russell’s 

furious “ What the-do you want ?" the itinerant worker in iron 

and wire deigned not any reply ; but threw off his back a load of ladles, 
screeners, flcshforks, gridirons, and pot-covers, with as much coolness as 
if he had just entered his own cabin after a profitable day’s work. Ben 
stared at him with a gaze of mingled astonishment and vexation, as 
though he were a little doubtful whether the fellow's strange behaviour 
proceeded from impudence or ignorance ; but time tvas precious. He 
interrogated him again, when tlic following dialogue ensued. 

“ What do you w'ant, fellow ?" 

“ I'm no fellow. And, if I was, I wants nothing o’ you.” 

“ You impudent scoundrel! do y{»u know whom you are speaking to ?” 

“ To be sure I do ; you ’re ]\fr. Russell’s foreman, and a great man, 

I dare say, you think yourself when he’s out; but, when he’s to home 
you sing small enough, I warrant! Now, you see, I did not come up 
here without knowing something about you and your ways; for when 
your master bargained with me for my notions here, says he, ‘ Carry 
them up into my printing-office,’ pointing up here, ‘ and wait till I come 
to give you the money. And,’ says he, giving me a wink, ‘ you’ll see my 
foreman uj) there, — a tall chap, with his head powdered, — a damned 
impudent fellow j but don’t mind him; he ’ll very likely give you 
some sauce, but don’t mind him—throw down yoUr load, and take a 
chair and, as this speech was concluded, the imperturbable intruder 
sat down in the only sj)are seat there was in the office, crossed his legs, 
and began fumbling in a long, deep pocket for a piece of tobacco. 

For two minutes there was silence, not in heaven, but, from the 
queer name given to at least one of its inhabitants, in a place of a dif¬ 
ferent description. Of the pressmen and compositors it may be truly 
said that, struck with amusement at the fellow’s eftrontejy, the bold¬ 
est held his breath for a timewhile the devil skulked in behind an 
old staircase, that he might be out of harm's way in the row which he 
knew was to come. 

Like most proud and irritable men, Russell was for a moment thrown 
off his guard by such an unexpected attack upon the sanctity of his 
roof, and the dignity he had always maintained in the eyes of his own 
people. He sprang to his feet; but for a brief space stood staring at 
the wire-worker with eyes that, if they had been “ basilisks, would 
certainly have struck him dead.” One, two, three bounds, and Ben 
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had the tall man by the throat, and would have dashed his brains 
out upon the floor; but Jonathan saw him coming, braced his right foot, 
firmly advanced his left, and was not to be taken by surprise* The 
death-struggle between Fitz-James and Roderick Dhu was nothing to 
it; to and fro, and round and round, they went, sometimes stumbling 
over those miscellaneous ornaments which are to be found on a print- 
ing-ofiice floor, and occasionally oversetting a galley of matter, or kick¬ 
ing their heels through a standing form. The workmen would have 
interfered; but their master’s blood was up, and, with the chivalric 
spirit of that profession to which his leisure hours were devoted, he 
wanted no odds against a single opponent. 

The combatants were well matched; but Ben had a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the ground, which gave him the advantage: so that, after up¬ 
setting the countryman over sundry type-boxes and paper-heaps, with 
the exact localities of which he was familiar, he succeeded in pushing 
him through the door, with his back against a stout wooden railing, 
which protected the landing-place from those flights of stairs up which 
Jonathan had wound so recently, unconscious of the prospect before 
him^ of a much more rapid descent. To pitch each other over the 
banisters was now the coup-de-main to be achieved. Ben had got the 
fellow’s spine twisted, and his head and shoulders overhanging the 
staircase; but Jonathan had hold of his collar with both hands; and, 
besides, had his long legs twisted round the small of his back. They 
had wrestled in this ■way for five minutes, and the wire-worker’s 
strength was beginning to fail from the twisting of his back-bonc over 
the rail, when, just as his legs began to fail, and his grasp to relax, 
and as Ben was preparing for one mighty effort, by which the victory 
was to be secured, a horrible horse-laugh — something between a real 
guflhw and a yell,—struck upon his ear; and, looking tlirough the win¬ 
dow in front of him, he saw Mungo Mackay at the window of the Ex¬ 
change Coffee-House opposite, shaking his sides as though there were 
a whole volcano of fire under his midriff. In an instant Ben under¬ 
stood the trick. ‘'Thai infernalfdhwMackay ! By Heavens ! I ’ll cow¬ 
hide him within an inch his lij'e!” he exclaimed as he drew Jona¬ 
than in from the dangerous position where he hung, and stood him on 
his feet. But Russell was too good a fellow to bear malice long; and, 
moreover, was so rejoiced that he had not committed homicide in addi¬ 
tion to making himself ridiculous, that after a few hours his resent¬ 
ment passed off, and to the day of his death he was never tired of tell¬ 
ing the story. 

There is no part of the world where a new preacher, whether new- 
lights or blue-lights, produces a greater sensation than in Boston,— 
though, after he is gone, the people may relapse into their quiet Uni¬ 
tarian paths, still they have no objection to wander out of them in 
search of any novelty in religion; and if they do not always change 
their belief with every fresh importation, they at least pay a man the 
compliment of hearing what he has got to say. There happened to be, 
during the period of which I am speaking, one of these wandering 
theological meteors blazing around Boston, and people firom every lane 
and by-way fi^e4 t© see it, not with pieces of smoked glass in their 
fing^, but with ton-cent-pieces and York shillings, to drop into the 
green box, by imy of adding fuel to the flames. So great was the 
crowd, that the ordinary rules about the quiet possession of pews which 
the owners had paid for were entirely broken down; everybody took 
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that seat which suited him best, and those who came late sat down in 
the places left to them by those who had come early. One pleasant 
Sunday morning Mackay went to the church by times, took his seat in 
a central pew just under the shadow of the pulpit, and sat bolt up¬ 
right, with his arms extended, with an apparent degree of unnatural 
rigidity, down by his sides. He was presently surrounded by half a 
dozen females, nearly all of whom were strangers to his person, and in 
a little time the whole church was full to overflowing. 

The psalm was sung, the prayer said, the sermon delivered in the 
preacher’s best style. He dwelt particularly on the requirements of 
the great precept of brotherly love,—upon the beauty of universal 
benevolence,—on tlie pleasure which arises, not only from clothing the 
naked and feeding the hungry, but from attention to the minute and 
graceful courtesies and charities of life, by which the thorny path is 
softened and adorned. In the language of the critics in such matters, 
" there was not a dry eye in the placethe appeal had found its way 
to every heart. All Mackay’s immediate neighbours were sensibly 
affected ; he wept with them; the big tears chased each other down 
his cheeks. But while every one else was busy with their handker¬ 
chiefs wiping away the water that the orator, like a second Moses, had 
by the strokes of his eloquence caused to gush from their flinty hearts, 
Mackay held his arms stiff and straight, while half a glass of liquid 
suffused his face. The dried eyes of his female friends were not slow 
to observe this; for, in addition to the evident signs of deej) feeling 
which it exhibited, his face was rather a handsome face. He wriggled, 
fidgeted, looked confused and interesting, but raised no hand, searched 
for no kerchief, and seemed to be in deep distress. 

At length a young widow lady, who sat beside him, remarked that 
he was ill at ease, and,—heaven bless the female heart! it always 
melts at any mysterious sorrow,—after one or two dpwncast looks and 
fluttering pauses, she said in an under tone, 

“ Pray, sir, is there anything the matter with you ^ You appear to 
be unwell.” 

“ Ah! madam,” breathed ISIackay in a whisper, “ I am a poor para¬ 
lytic, and have lost the use of my arms. Though my tears have 
flowed in answer to the touching sentiments of the pastor, I have not 
the power to wipe them away.” 

In an instant a fair hand was thrust into a reticule, and a white 
handkerchief, scented with otto of roses, was applied to Mackay’s eyes; 
the fair Samaritan, seeming to rejoice in this first opportunity of 
practising what had been so recently preached, appeared to polish them 
with right good will. When she had done, M. looked unutterable 
obligations, but whispered that she would increase them a thousandfold 
if she would, as it wanted it very much, condescend to wipe his nose. 
The novelty of the request was thought nothing of ; the widow was 
proud of the promptitude she had displayed in succouring the dis¬ 
tressed ; and to a person who has done you one kind action, the second 
seems dways easy. Her white hand and whiter handkerchief were 
raised to Mackay's cutwater ; but the moment that it was completely 
enveloped in the folds of the cambric, he gave such a sneeze as made 
the whole church ring—^it was, in fact, more like a neigh. The mi¬ 
nister paused in giving out the hymn; the deacons put on their spec¬ 
tacles to see what could be the matter; and in an instant every eye 
was turned upon Mackay and the feir Samaritan, the latter of whom. 
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being so intent upon her object, or so confounded by the general no¬ 
toriety she had acquired, still convulsively grasped the nose. 

There were hundreds of persons in that church who knew IVIackay 
and his propensities well, and a single glance was sufficient to convince 
them that a successful hoax bad been played off for their amusement. 
A general titter now ran round the place, nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles ” were the order of the day. Men held down their 
heads, and laughed outright; and the ladies had to stuff the scented 
cambric into their mouths, which had been so recently applied to the 
sparkling founts above. 

At length something like order was restored, the hymn sung, and 
the blessing given, amidst stifled noises of various kinds, when the 
congregation rose to depart. The widow, up to this point, feeling 
strong in the consciousness of having performed a virtuous action upon 
a good-looking face, heeded not the gaze of the curious nor the smiles 
of the mirthful; but what was her astonishment when Mackay rose 
from his seat, lifted up one of the paralytic hands, and took his hat 
from a peg above his head, and with the other began searching his 
coat-pocket for his gloves ! Though the unkindest cut of all was yet 
to come; for Mackay having drawn them on, and opened the pew- 
door, turned, and bowing to his fair friend, put this question in a tone 
the most insinuating, but still loud enough for fifty people to hear, 

a Jine- 
as you 

These are random illustrations of a very original character; and if 
they are relished by those for ivhose amusement they are intended, I 
may find a leisure hour to string together a few more. 


Is it not, madam, a much greater pleasure to operate upon 
looking Roman nose like mine, than upon such a queer little snub 
have ?” 


SONG OF THE SUN. 

lN*he glorious East 
Is my matin feast, 

For I drink the rosy cloud ! 

With my dazzling beam 
I rejoice, I ween, 

To lift from earth its shroud. 

I’he smallest flowers 
Have aye their dowers 

To give each wandering ray; 

Drops of pearly dew 
Are the gifts they owe 

To strengthen me on my way. 

No barrier strong 
Ere opposes long 

The course I love to take ! 

The mist may arise, 

But with radiant eyes 

Through its envious gloom I break. 

When I sink to rest 
In the welcome West, 

Ev’ry parting glance I bend, 

Ev'ry fading hue 
Is a token true 

Of my toilsome journey’s end. 

** Vatis.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP ‘'A PABrSIAN SABBATH.” 

I FIND myself at one of the great European watering places. Baden, 
in the Grand Duchy of Baden, is a little village, situated near the 
feet of several surrounding hills. At this time these bills are clothed 
in green, the air is deliciously mild, the company is numerous and 
brilliant, and since to me all is novel enjoyment here, the thought of 
soon departing occasions me a little regret. As I would not forget 
what has alForded me so much pleasure, I here record the course of 
life within an experience of a single day. 

I am at the Badische Hof, a spacious hotel, once a cloister of Capu¬ 
chins, but sold in 1807> and since converted to its present purposes. 
Thirty-two bathing-tubs and a vapour bath are attached to it. 1 
may here mention, that in the village are seven other Hofs, or hotels, 
each having, as a necessary part of its establishment, from thirty to 
forty bathing-tubs. These tubs are supplied with water from thirteen 
springs, of different degrees of temperature, varying in their component 
parts, and issuing priiicipally from a spot near the snail’s-garden, very 
appropriately called “ Hell.’' The hottest has a temperature of about 
fifty-four degrees of Reaumur. 

Though not an invalid, 1 resolved, for the sake of curiosity, to try 
the waters in the manner recommended. Springing from roy bed, 
therefore, at five o’clock in the morning, I walked down into the 
bathing establishment. The hail is long and cool, and on each side 
are little rooms containing tubs. A portly German female attendant 
AVhispered gutcu morgen to me on my entrance. The surrounding 
silence was unbroken, except here and there by a tinkle of falling 
water, and an occasional tremendous splash, announcing that bathing 
visiters had arrived before me. The door of one of the rooms hap¬ 
pened to open, and out tottered a little pinched-up body, in morning- 
gown and curiously-wrought black cap, who, muttering something in 
German to the attendant, walked away. The maid then showed me 
half a dozen rooms, with tubs filled with water, quite ready for the 
bather, into each of which tubs she thrust a brawny arm to try the 
temperature, each time saying, as she looked up in my face with a 
smile, das ist gut. I however chose an empty one.. Into this reposing 
my denuded limbs, I turned a sort of screw, and a,warm spray was slowly- 
showered over me, in liglitness more feathery and delicious than any¬ 
thing I had before experienced. This is a mode of bathing designed 
for luxury alone, and when, after enjoying it for a half hour, you draw 
yourself upright by a cord suspended from the ring above, you pro¬ 
nounce it a delicate invention, to which the luxurious fastidiousness of 
Heliogabalus himself could not for a moment object. After the bath, 
it is usual to take a walk. You may stroll into what is called the 
English garden, or up through the adjacent hills ; and be assured that 
you will ever find threading these agreeable pathways many fair Ger¬ 
man, French, and English forms, attracted thus early to enjoy the 
scenery and the air, the sweetness and purity of which you unhesitat¬ 
ingly pronounce unrivalled. You now feel soothed and harmonized in 
all your nerves; the bath-water has wrought mysteriously upon you. 
If you have cutaneous affections, or rheumatic pains, or stiff limbs, or 
groan daily under gout, you now enjoy the flattering idea of having 
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just brought to bear upon the disorder one of the most efficient reme¬ 
dies possible. 

Having taken five or six turns in the promenades, go at once to the 
Ursprung. As its name implies, it is the original spring. It was 
highly esteemed in the time of the Homans. Its vault is still covered 
with remains of the beautiful Carrara marble, of which it was con¬ 
structed in that remote period. It gushes forth with great violence, 
and yields with ease in any twenty-four hours more than seven million 
cubic inches of water. This is the much-frequented spring. It is 
situated in the midst of the before-named Hell, a region which, in the 
severest winters, can never be covered with snow. Near this is a 
covered colonnade, called the Pump-room. Invalids here congregate 
every morning between six and nine; and here you meet men and 
women, old and young, rich and poor. Here are lame legs, inflamed 
eyes, and tainted skins, and now and then shall you see one whose 
trembling nerves and bloated visage denote the ci-devant debauchee, 
now, alas! quite chopfallen, and resolved at length to return, like a 
prodigal son, to nature for restoration. I have on several mornings 
been much interested while regarding the various company, and endea¬ 
vouring to guess the particular affliction of each individual. One little 
old German gentleman has perplexed me much. He is accustomed to 
walk up briskly to the spring, take a little bottle of whey from his 
pocket, pour a quantity into a tumbler, which the attendant soon fill¬ 
ing, he drinks off very slowly, and in measured draughts. Keplacing 
his bottle in his pocket, and crossing his hands behind him, he walks 
forth again, saying nothing, noticing no one, and conunencing a regular 
promenade up and down the pump-room. At length he stops, pulls 
out and looks at his watch, puts it back hurriedly into his fob, and 
rushes off again in haste to the spring. There he administers once 
more to his stomach a dose precisely like the former. He now 
returns, resumes and continues his walk, with his eyes fixed on the 
floor, apparently in deepest cogitation, until the moment comes round 
again when he “ to sulphureous water must render up himself.'’ He 
seems eternally thinking only of his stomach, his watch, and the Ur¬ 
sprung. My interest in him is not at all diminished, when at lengtli 
informed that he is a celebrated German professor. The value of 
»;A£^-diet in several diseases is very generally acknowledged. IHany 
of the invalids mal^e use of it, and each morning the sellers of it may 
here be seen in the shape of rows of immoveable old women sitting on 
the ground, with hands embracing their knees, while before them ace 
standing their brown whey-pots, like consecrated vessels before so 
many Egyptian idols. 

But here is a young lady. She has just come from the spring; and 
now opening a book, she promenades as she peruses it up and down 
the public walk. What can be the complaint under which she suflers ? 
She moves with elasticity j her form is rounded; there is no external 
token to indicate that her constitution is impaired. On passing her 
more closely^ however, a single glance detects a slight affection, alas ! 
^ the skin. Now the rattling of wheels draws your attention. A 
earriage has arrived, and out of it is gently tumbled the debilitated 
Max^uia of He is completely shrouded, like one of certain 

Spanish friars, in a huge white vestment, that incloses feet, arms, and 
head in its multitudinous folds. JBonJour, monsieur," says a sprightly 
Genaan baroness. madame" squeaks put a trembling voice ; 
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and while he is proceeding to thank her, half a dozen men hurry him 
away into the adjacent vapour-bath. New parties are continually ar¬ 
riving, and there is no end to the variety of aspects which they assume. 
To me, I confess there is much that is impressive as well as amusing 
in this novel and stirring spectacle. The solemn regularity of the 
movements of the visitors, the imperturbable gravity of their visages 
with lengthened hypochondriacal expression, often excite a smile, 
which is itself soon put to flight by the reflection of so many sinking 
frames anxiously come hither to derive from one of nature’s fountains 
the means of adding a few more fitful moments to life's dream. 

Not having any medical prescription to regulate the quantity to be 
drunk, I am accustomed to button my coat comfortably about-me, and 
indulge until it begins to sit somewhat uneasily. The beverage is to 
me very pleasant, and of about the warmth with which coffee is gene¬ 
rally taken. I was once proceeding to enjoy myself in this manner, when 
an individual, whom I verily believe to be in the interest of the doc¬ 
tors, declared in my hearing that the most dangerous consequences 
had resulted from drinking these waters, without so doing according to 
very accurate medical prescription, and that they generally did injury 
to all who used them, save the veritably diseased. 

At eight o'clock you may walk down to the Assembly Rooms, to en¬ 
joy the music of a fine German band, which performs there each morning 
from seven until nine, and also to take chocolate with a light French 
roll. The chocolate is usually served in the open air, upon a little 
round stand, just large enough to hold your cup and a newspaper. 
Parties of ladies and gentlemen are here and there engaged in the same 
worthy occupation. Breakfast being concluded, you had better take a 
ramble among the environs; these are full of the antique and the 
enchanting. Walk up to the Lichtcnthal; it is a beautiful vale, and 
contains a venerable cloister of Cistercian nuns. If you ascend the 
dark fir mount of St. Cecilia, your toil is repaid by a distant view of 
Baden and the Oelbach stream; and if you are disposed to moralize, 
at a little distance only are the graves of many Cistercians, long since 
departed. 

My favourite ramble, however, is up to yonder ancient castle, the 
Aiks Schloss, as it is called. Seven centuries ago, it was the residence 
of a princely family; and from 1250 to 1550, twenty sovereigns of Baden, 
distinguished for chivalrous sentiments and martial deeds, resided 
there. It is a fine ruin of the middle ages, and you may either spend 
your time in rebuilding and repeopling it, or in enjoying from one of 
its half-crumbled windows a prospect of wide and varied beauty, 
which no language can describe. Walk now onward under the cool 
sliade of the fir-tree to the ruined castle of Ebersteinburg. It seems 
not so much founded on a rock as carved out from it. You imagine 
that it must always have been impregnable; and yet, exactly five 
hundred years ago, in a feud between its possessor and a German count, 
the latter with his followers marched against it, and reduced it to its 
present ruin. The walks on every side are so enchanting that you are 
doubtful which to choose. One of these very j^reeable walks leads 
your steps to the Teufelskanzel, or Devil’s pulpit. It is a lofty rock 
overlooking a little valley; and if the fiend’s audience, now, al^ 1 scat¬ 
tered all over the world, did ever, as it is fabled, assemble here, it would 
be in a spot which a Christian congregation might well be pleased 
to occupy. How finely the hills rise into a convenient amphitheatre. 
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shaded by the fir, the oak, and the hornbeam ! Here you may repose 
yourself, and spend an hour in conversation with the German gentle¬ 
man, who has rambled thither for the same objects as yourself. 

When your pedestrian desires are perfectly gratified, return to the 
Assembly Rooms. Of these, the central is a large hall, some hundred 
and fifty feet long, and fifty broad. Around this room, in niches, are 
several statues, and the furniture is in a style of superior elegance. 
At each end is a roulette table ; and one for rouge ct noir stands in an 
adjacent saloon. Eight Corinthian columns give a somewhat grand 
appearance to its portico. In its right wing are a library and one of 
the finest public dining-rooms in Germany. Its left is oecu}iied as a 
library and reading-room, and there likewise stands the theatre. In 
front of this beautiful mass of buildings spreads out a green lawn of 
some three or four acres, bordered by flowers in full bloom. On two 
sides of this lawn, at right angles with the Assembly Rooms, extend 
rows of open shops, or boutiques, shaded by wild chestnut trees, and 
filled with all sorts of fancy articles. The stand for musicians is in 
front of the right wing, and in its vicinity are hundreds of chairs, set¬ 
tees, and tables, for loungers in the open air. 

Gambling is one of the terrible amusements of this watering-place. 
The tables are open from nine until one, and from two o’clock until 
midnight. Old men and young, old women and fair maidens, all join 
in the hazards of the game. 'The exhibitions I have here witnessed in 
the course of this past day have fixed deeper than ever, and far more 
strongly, my feeling with regard to this vice. Frascati’s, in Paris, has 
about it much of the secret and the forbidding. All its features continu¬ 
ally remind you that something wrong is going on. Before you enter, a 
liveried servant mysteriously takes your cloak, hat, and cane, and re¬ 
gards you keenly for a moment, to ascertain if your age may warrant 
an admission. Within all is stillness ; and, if perchance an exclama¬ 
tion at ill-luck be accidentally raised, hisses from diflerent quarters 
instantly silence it. Tiiere is a professional air about Frascati’s, too, 
which to me is quite appalling. At Baden this mystery does not 
exist. All is done openly, and much in broad daylight. In the 
gambling hall you do not feel as if within some dangerous circle. Many 
of the noblest ladies and wealthiest gentlemen of Europe may every 
day be seen there, if not to play, at least to look on; and perhaps to 
laugh or sneer at thpse who lose. Play seems to be one necessary part 
of life at Baden. A gentleman, after sipping coflee, and talking 
French politics, walks a few paces to the rouge ct noir table, loses a 
thousand francs, and then walks back to sip coffee and talk French po¬ 
litics again. A lady is promenading through the hall, arm-in-arm with 
a gentleman, and discoursing on the pleasure of her morning’s walk. 
A sudden whim sends her to roulette ; and, after parting with a good 
round sum, she rejoins her solitary gentleman in the promenade, and 
discourses again with much feeling about the majesty of Ahes Schhss. 
Gambling seems thus to be intermingled with the usual every-bour 
thoughts of the plaot. Hence is it divested of the awe and startling 
solemnity which surround it at many places, and its insidious power 
to beguile, and, vortex-like, to swallow up heart and soul, is thus in¬ 
creased tenfold. 

I am not fond of producing images of those passions which are gene¬ 
rated around the gaming-table, still I desire to note down a little ocu¬ 
lar experience I had this day. When 1 entered the hall the roulette- 
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table was numerously surrounded. Several were playing high, but 
none with agitation, except a strange man, perhaps of the age of thir¬ 
ty-six, whose face was flushed as if by fever. He did not indulge 
himself with a seat; but, taking a lot of napoleons from his pocket, he 
hurriedly and tremblingly tossed them down upon any number, it 
mattered not what. Then quickly walking off several paces from the 
table he awaited in most anxious agitation the pause of the bull, and 
the voice of the marker announcing his winnings or his loss. If the 
former, he returned complacently, took up all his winnings, save a sin¬ 
gle napoleon, which in superstitious gratitude he left to the number 
which had been so generous towards him. The next turn, he flung 
down four or five hundred francs. The luck was now against him; 
and also in the next trial, and the next. Had a galvanic battery been 
brought to play upon his corpse it could not have produced more 
hideous spasms, than those which at each announcement wrenched his 
visage and entire frame. Still he ventured,^—and still he lost. Then, 
again, a single success inspired him with hope; and then again he 
lost. Ilis excitement had now become so great as to attract the at¬ 
tention of the company. They regarded him with sober eyes; 
in perfect good breeding. Of their presence he seemed to be totally 
unconscious. Once I thought he seemed to make an effort to break 
away ; but in vain. The eye of the serpent was on him. He con¬ 
tinued to play. Napoleon followed napoleon into the all-swallowing 
maw of the table; till, at length, the gambler’s pockets being probably 
quite emptied, be seized his hat, crushed it fiercely between his hand, 
uttered a deep curse in the Spanish language, and rushed out of the 
hall. Several eyes followed him; one curious man even went to the 
door. A shrewd-looking individiml ran his tongue into his cheek, an¬ 
other shrugged his shoulders, and a third exchanged winks W’ith the 
marker. The wheel, however, continued to revolve without the slight¬ 
est interruption. 

I was attracted again to-day hy a strange countenance, which I have 
very frequently seen at these tables. Its freshness bespeaks the man 
of thirty. The grey hairs tell you of sixty w'inters, while enormous 
whiskers, and moustaches, and imperial, all intensely gray, even as the 
locks of that scalp, proclaim the gentleman of style, the mirror of 
fashion, the gallant cavaliero. He is rather a short man. He dresses 
with admirable taste; has one suit for the morning, another for the 
afternoon, and still another for the evening. As Tie plays you observe 
that his fingers are covered with costly rings. He enters the hall with 
a consequential air. The servant hurries to relieve him of his hat and 
cane ; and, while he take.s his seat, the markers look knowingly at 
each other. This is the Elector of Hesse Casscl. lie takes several 
little rolls of gold from his pocket, breaks open one of them, and claps 
down two hundred francs on No. 10. He plays high. His risk is 
never less than forty francs. But, with what grace and self-possession 
does he lose! He has now been playing but five minutes, and two 
thousand francs have passed from his pockets into the coffers of the af¬ 
fectionate marker. He is not, however, in the least disconcerted. He 
frowns not, neither does he smile ; moreover, he is never betrayed into 
that infernal grin which your green pretender often puts on to hide 
from surrounding spectators bis chagrin at ill-luck. The Elector is 
immensely rich, and can afford to lose with grace. 

But here is a lady gamester. She is quite absorbed in the passion. 
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and yet her deportment is cetainly in the highest degree genteel. 
Your lady at Frascati’s is .present not so much to play herself^ as, by 
her charms, to attract players thither. Here, however, the attendance 
is for a quite di/ferent object. “ The play, the play's the thing.” 
And most surely by that play is her conscience caught. Heart, soul, 
mind, affections,—all are prostrated to that one fell seducer I Her 
weakness will be looked upon “ more in sorrow than in anger.” It 
sends a flush to the cheek, quivering to the lips, wildness to the eyes, 
and desolation to the soul. Many of the ladies here seem to be pro¬ 
fessional gamesters; and those who do not station themselves deli¬ 
berately at the table, with mace, and a little counting-paper and pin 
before them, very generally wander till midnight through the illumi¬ 
nated halls, every now and then pausing to venture a napoleon at 
rouge et noir. 

If you would be in keeping, dress yourself at three for dinner, and 
repair again to^ the Assembly Rooms. The Germans, having enjoyed 
their table d’hote at one o’clock, are now lounging in the open air, be¬ 
fore the hall, sipping coffee, smoking pipes, and listening to music, 
which plays till five. At this hour you enter the grand public dining¬ 
room ; ana, amidst Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Austrians, and 
Russians, and still some Germans, you enjoy a very cleverly-cooked 
med. Now comes round the music-man with a little plate; into 
which you may, or may not, as you jilease, throw a few kreutzers.* 
i hen comes round a body with leathern satchel under its arm, desiring 
to sell you the '*Badische Blatt" for a few kreutzers more. This 
sheet contains the daily news of the village. Here you read the names 
of one hundred and nine Dukes, Counts, Earls, and Commoners, who 
have arrived since yesterday evening; and you moreover learn that 
up to this present twentieth of June, the number of arrivals for 
this season has been eight thousand five hundred. The leaf likewise 
contains an account of certain removals from No. 2, to No. 8; and how 
Madame Deschampes has just arrived with flowers and plumes from 
Fans; what is to be the opera for this evening, and when the next 
ball is to take place. 

^ After dinner you may walk into the theatre. Like all those, which 
in summer you may visit in Germany, its performance begins early and 
ends before dark. Between the pieces the audience, as at Carlsruhe, 
quit the house, take a half-hour’s promenade through the fresh gar¬ 
dens, with ice and conversation, and then return to enjoy the con¬ 
clusion. The evening until twelve may be spent in conversation, read¬ 
ing formgn news, listening to music, walking through the brilliant and 
crowded assembly rooms, or, as I spend this, in noting down the sights 
and sounds of the day. ® 


custom of at once addressing two senses, and through a happy intermin- 
gling of music with their banquets, of aiding digestion, is vcrv 
1 h.™ «riy Muir'S 

playing b^d. To the gardens of the Austrian metropolis crowds ofViennois 
wrt e^ day at six o'clock, to satisfy any evening appetite, and listen to music 
from ^ orchestras of Strauss, Lanner, or MorelJi. All the hotels at Baden and 
STSiv? and o^er dries of Germany, have in their dinlng’haut 

«>f»t««>ted for the musicians, vrio are indispensable. The 

^ ^ taking their meals, as to en. 

joy their meals while lietening to music. * ’ 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE WIDE-AWAKE CLUB. 

EDITED BY “ TWIO." 

Timmins’s -ciiaunt—phiggins and the gold watch—aiken drum of the 

CANONGATE AND THE TOWN-COUNCIL—A CAROUSE WITH SOME 
ENGLISH NOBLEMEN. 

The readers of Bentley's Miscellany must by this time have 
imagined that the publication of any more transactions of '' The 
Wide-awake Club" was not contemplated. The proceedings of this 
sapient association of convivial souls, however, whose peculiar and 
cherished characteristic is to keep their ogles in a state of Cognos- 
cent extension and attention to the goings on, /nc ct ubique, in this 
our sublunary sphere, are of too much importance to the woi4d not 
to be chronicled, from the almost religious necessity tliat hourly exists 
for every ulan and woman, high and low, from “duke to dustman, 
peeress to periwinkle-seller," to preserve their precious sight, and keep 
their eyes " Wide Awake !" 

Having determined, therefore, to pay a visit to our ancient friends 
at the Three Pies, we quietly ensconced ourself in the parlour till 
the Club should assemble above stairs, and the time for the introduc¬ 
tion of visitors arrive. At length “ 'The messenger from the Lords " 

f (resented himself in the person of Timmins, and we received the friend- 
y greetings of the same parties we met on our first visit, with many 
additions. The president, as before, occupied the head, and the other 
worthies previously introduced were to be found in their respective 
places. There was a good deal of mysterious whispering at the pre¬ 
sidential end, and winks given ever and anon to the simpering Tim¬ 
mins by Mr. Jinks and Shortcut. At that the president rose, and 
spoke as follows:— 

“ Gentlemen of the Wide Awake Club ! this being an evening de¬ 
voted to harmony, and as well as to the other important purposes of the 
society, I beg to propose that we lose no time. Mr. Timmins will, I 
believe, set the melodious example to-night, and therefore I knock 
him down for a song." 

“ Mr. Timmins’s song !” re-echoed throughout the room. 

Timmins laid down the pipe, took a pull at his glass of grog,—Le- 
monsqueezer was below, superintending the manufacture of a bowl of 
punch,—and, clearing his throat with a preliminary a-hem! struck up 
the following chaunt, which, it will be seen, is in celebration of the 
association. 


TIMMINS’S WIDE AWAKE CHAUNT. 

“ Come fill, jolly fellows! pass the song and the joke, 

While grim Death has not yet each frail corpus bespoke ; 

Let us sing, and while jovial our toddy we take, 

Thank Heaven that we 're happy, and all Wide Awake ! Tol de rol, lol de rol. 

“Experience teaches both foolish and wise: 

What’s the use of your sight, if you don’t use your eyes. 

In the deep game of life mind you watch well your stake. 

Playing honest and fair, lads! but still Wide Awake. Tol de rol, otc. 

“ To all who are single this maxim I press, 

Don’t be blinded by Love when your fair you address, 
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T will save yesrs of pain if due caution you take, 

And, though loving your wife, boys ! still keep Wide Awake ! Tol de rol, &c. 

“The Power of Good, we are told by the books. 

Sends us mcatt but the Power of ’Exit the cook& ; 

Let's look sharp after those who our sustenance bake, 

Would we get honest bread we must be Wide Awake ! Tol de rol, &c. 

“ These habits of life that I've stitched into rhyme, 

Believe me, will wear out a very long time; 

And when of this world our leave we must take, 

Let ’s hope in a better we '11 be Wide Awake ! Fol de rol, &c.” 


After the applause with which the effort of Timmins had been 
greeted had subsided, Mr. Lemonsqueezer entered the room with a 
flowing bowl of punch; which, as it was “ Liberty Hall," where every 
man might do as he pleased, the said Lemonsqueezer, at the suggestion 
of Timmins, had manufactured for a few choice spirits. It certainly did 
justice to Mr. L.'s knowledge of the occult action of certain agents em¬ 
ployed in convivial chemistry; and, so high were the encomiums 
passed upon it, that the president requested permission to join the party, 
which was readily granted. A glass or two had the effect of recalling 
some Wide Awake reminiscences, as the following will show. 

“ It was, as near as I can recollect, about ten years since," said Mr. 
Phiggins, “ on a nice Sunday's afternoon in the month of May, I 
was taking a leisure stroll among the green lanes about Southgate. 

I had no companion with me but an old spaniel lady dog-” 

** A what, Mr. President ?” interrupted Jinks. 

'' A lady dog, Mr. Jinks,—vulgarians say bitch, but I call a well- 
bred animal of the canine species, of the female sex, a lady-dog. Well, 
as I was saying, I had no one with me but Fan, and there she was, 
rollicking and sporting about as well as her fatness would let her. She 
had got some short distance a-head of me, for I had stopped to gather 
a bunch of sweet-smelling May from a hedge, when I heard her give 


the customary short bark when something strange ever met her view. 
On coming up what was my surprise at finding a very handsome gold 
watch, chain and seals lying on the footpath. ‘ Hollo, Fan!' said I, 
‘ this is a fortunate find for thee!’ Of course I picked up the article. 
The watch was going, and was not in the slightest degree injured ; 
neither were the chain or seals. On further inspection I discovered 
no mark by which I could trace out the owner; the watch was of foreign 
make, and of expensive character. The seals gave no initials: one 
had a crest of a lion rampant; the other had a harp, and a few words 
in French, as I supposed, which I could not make out. ell, I put 
it into my pocket, and immediately returned home. 

“ Next morning I left the watch in Mrs. P.'s possession, with strict 
injunctions to keep the matter secret; and, to do my wife justice, she 
could kee^ a secret. Well,” continued Phiggins, when I got to town, 
after looking over my letters, &c. I went to Peele's Coffeehouse, and 
ransacked afl the papers to see if there was any advertisement of a 
.kn4 I couldi not And any. The next day I did the same, 
sa|^ a^in there was no notice. Well, I thought as the 
ido^ ntk think proper to advertise he has lost a watch, I ’ll 
that 1 hive found one; and so I wrote the following:— 
* a valuable ivateh, chain, and seals. Whoever has lost the 

tame have, them restored by describing the property, and bn 
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“ When I returned home to dinner on WednesdaVj the day the 
advertisement appeared, I found that a person was at the Cherry TrM> 
where he had been waiting a couple of hours, and who, my servant said, 
had called about ‘ a watch lost,’ and who, she said, she could * not under¬ 
stand at all.' Luckily Mrs. Phiggins was out of the way, having gone 
to see our little boy at school at Highgate, and the girl not knowing of 
the lost and found, it stands to reason she might well be puzzled. I 
instantly sent her down to the inn to announce my arrival to the 
stranger, and shortly afterwards a very handsome, well-appointed til¬ 
bury drove up, and a tall well-dressed young man alighted. He had 
the look and appearance of a person who was in what is termed the 
higher sporting circles. On coming into my parlour, he bowed grace¬ 
fully, and on motioning him to a seat, took a chair, and drew it towards 
the table with all the ease in the world. He commenced the conver¬ 
sation thus: 

“ ‘ You are the gentleman, I presume, who inserted the advertise¬ 
ment respecting the finding of a watch ‘ I am, sir.’ 

“ * Society ought to be proud of such men as you, Mr.—what is your 
good name, sir ^ Phiggins, at your service.' 

“ ‘ Phiggins ?—Phiggins .f* What, of the firm of Phiggins, Brothers, 
of Baslnghall Street ?'—^ The same.' 

‘ My dear sir!’ said he, offering his hand, and shaking mine cor¬ 
dially, ‘ then you must know my father, Sir Jasper Woolpack, Mayor 
of H—, Yorkshire ?’ 

“ * Very well, indeed. In trade, a more worthy man does not exist. 
This is indeed curious,' said I. 

" ^ And fortunate too,’ said the stranger, ‘ that my watch should be 
found by so worthy and honourable a man as Mr. Phiggins.’ 

‘ I hope it may prove to be j/our watch, Mr. Woolpack,’ I replied ; 

' but that fact has not yet been froved. Another person may have 
/<m/ a watch also;’ for you see I was wide awake.” And the President 
hit the three clinks. 

" Hear, hear, hear!” responded omnes. 

" ‘ True, true, Mr. Phiggins—I was indeed rather too premature in 
saying my watch. As a preliminary, however, to settle the point, per¬ 
haps you will tell me where you found the watch.' 

"' Certainly,’ I replied; ‘ but do not you think it would be as well 
first for you to tell me whereabouts you imagine you losi it.? That 
stands to reason.’ 

“ He hesitated a little, and said, looking me full in the face, ‘ I think 
I must have lost it between this place and London. I did not miss it 
♦ill I got to town.’ 

* "'On what day ?’ 

“' Sunday,’ he promptly replied. • 

“' Only support this statement, Mr. Woolpack, by a description of 
the watch, chain, and seals lost, and I shall have great pleasure m 
handing you over the articles.' 

“' I cannot give a aery accurate description of the watch, having only 
purchased it about a week since, and I really do not know the maker s 
name. It is a gold watch, however, and cost me forty guineas.’ 

"' English or French f ’ 

" After a little hesitation he said, ‘ I believe English; though Fren^ 
VForks aro now sold so often in English cases, that I won’t speak posi-i. 

tively.' , . , 'o' ' 

von. ly, 2 G : 
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The dial?'—;Gold.' 

** ‘ The hours—in %ures or Roman capitals?*—*In figures.' 

** * The chain ?'—* Gold curb.’ 

** * And now, Mr. Woolpack, be so good as to describe the seals. Had 
you your inititds engraved on one? —* Yes,* said he eagerly, * J. W.' 

** * And had you your crest on the other?’ 

" * The very thing, my dear sir!' said he, starting up with exultation. 

* I think I may now say it is my watch, Mr. Phiggins.' 

** I shook my head. ’* On the contrary, Mr. Woolpack. It certainly 
is strange that you should have lost a gold watch, and in this neigh- 
bourhood,—that you should have lost it on Sunday,—and that I should 
have found a gold watch on Sunday in this neighbourhood,—but the 
watch, chain, and seals I found and have locked up in this drawer is not 
certainly, by your description, the watch, chain, and seals you lost.’ 

** * How, sir!’ he replied in a tone of anger, * do you mean to say 
two gentlemen should lose two watches in the same day in the same 
neighbourhood ?' 

** * It is possible, Mr. Woolpack, though rather improbable.’ 

**; Yes, sir, so improbable, that I do not believe any one would give 
credit to the statement. I tell you what, Mr. Phiggins,' he continued, 

* the watch you have, I believe to be mine; it may, however, not be 
mine.^ 1 have mven, as far as my recollection serves me, the best de¬ 
scription I could of the article for the short time I have had it in my 
possession; now, sir, you tell me that my description does not apply 
to the watch. Sir, I do not wish to impeach your probity; but allow 
me to say, that that answer may be made to the rightful owner, and 
you may remain possessor of the watch by telling one and all who may 
have lost such articles that Ihc description doesn't ansmer! 

** This nettled me. * What, Mr. Woolpack, do you doubt my honour ?' 

** * I would as soon doubt that of my father, Sir Jasper ,* but is it 
not possible that men may be tempted by cupidity to gain possession 
of a chance prize by so easy a sacrifice of conscience, Mr. Phiggins ?' 

** * Well, sir, in a word, which must satisfy you; your initials, you say, 
were on one seal, and your crest on another?'—* 1 do.' 

** ‘ What is your crest ?’ 

** ‘ A lamb 1 time out of mind the crest of the Woolpacks.’ 

** * Then, Mr. Woolpack, on my solemn oath, neither your crest nor 
initials are on either of the seals! and the chain is not a gold curb V 

** * Mr. Phiggins,’ said he, * 1 trust you will pardon the impetuosity 
of a young man; I rannot hesitate any longer to believe but that the 
watch is not mine—just grant me one favour; let me have ocular de¬ 
monstration of the fact you have stated, and I will most earnestly beg 
your forgiveness for any reflection I may have made.' 

“ I do not knofv how it was, but there was so much earnestness and 
sincerity in his manner and looks, that I could not find it in my heart 
to refuse him; so I unlocked the drawer and showed him the watch. 
He threw a quick scrutinizing glance at the watch, chain, and seals, 
lo(dcing attwtively at the latter, and hapding them back tome, pressed 
1 noticed his face was flushed. 

*** Mr. Philgins, I entreat your pardon: it is a most extraordinary 
<^t0limatanee, must admit, that two watches should have ihua 
been lost. 1 know^yea 1 I know you will make on excuse for a gay 
uiMfl, Abxiotia to regain that which had but so recently cost him so 
much meuey. I feel ashanoted to remain longer in your com¬ 
pany afley what 1 have laid. Have I vour ibrsivene8S-«-tell meF 
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"' Pray, say nothing about it, Mr. Woolpack.' 

" ‘ Then God bless you! Good b'ye, my worthy friend,' he said, 
shakily my hand ; and leaving the house, drove off very quickly. 

^ “ Mrs, Phiggins coming home shortly after this, we sat down to 
dinner. I had nut had time to tell her what had taken place, when 
a loud riim at the gate-bell made me start up, and looking out of the 
window, I saw a dashing phaeton and pair containing a lady and gen¬ 
tleman, one footman in green and gold livery at the horses’ heads, and 
another at our garden gate. I went out myself. ‘ Is this Wood¬ 
bine Cottage,' said the gentleman," belonging to Mr. Phiggins ?' 

" I replied in the affirmative ; he alighted, and coming up stated he 
had called in consequence of an advertisement of the watch in ‘ The 
Times.* I asked him in-doors, of course, and hnding we were at 
dinner, he apologised for disturbing us, wished with great politeness 
to call again in an hour, taking a drive. Of course I begged him not 
to mention it. 

"' My name,’ said he, * is Sir William Martingale. I was riding 
in this neighbourhood last Sunday afternoon, and found on my return 
to town that I had lost my watch and its appurtenances. It is a gold 
watch of English make, but very like a French manufacture ; gold 
dial, figures on enamel, the chain a gold guard, to which two seals, 
small ones, are attached, bearing mv crest, a lion rampant, the other 
a harp, with the motto in French ' Je responde d qui me iotichi’ Does 
this answer the description of the watch that you have found, sir ?' 

1 am happy to be able to restore you your property. Sir Wil¬ 
liam,' I replied, handing him the articles. He put the watch in his 

f ocket and said, * Had it not been for your honourable conduct, Mr. 

'higgins, I should have lost property to the amount of one hundred 
guineas: the mere exjienses of the advertisement of course I defray- 
he drew half a sovereign from his purse;—‘ but so praiseworthy an 
example as you have set, sir, deserves a proportionate reward; I shall 
not insult you with the offer of money, sir,—had that been your object 
you might have kept your prize — but if Mrs. Phiggins—' and he 
bowed graciously to my spouse, who was looking as sour as if she 
had been christened in vinegar—‘ if this good lady Avill accept this 
ring,' and he took one from off his finger, and handed it to Mrs. Phiggins, 

‘ she will, whenever she looks at the little grateful memento of her 
husband’s excellent conduct, feel bow happy it is to Lave so honest a 
spouse.' 

** So saying he offered me his hand, got into his carriage, the lady 
alongside him gracefully bowed, the footmen touched their huts, and 
off dashed Sir WiUiam Martingale at a rattling trot." 

The waiter here was declared to be in the room for “ orders.” After 
the ceremony of replenishment had been gone through, the President 
proceeded in hia narrative; 

** When I returned to the parlour, Mrs. Phiggins came up to me in 
a ftirlbuB rage, saying, * P. it *8 nothing more than a Nora Mina!’ 

** * What's a Nora Mina, my dear ?' 

This, ring that the igentfeman who 'sgone off with the watch, 
Mve me I It's neither gold nor diamond, and not worth eighteenpence. 
F|iiggin8»' ^e continued* * that fellow is a swindler!' 

** ‘^^ijttdler or. hot, he was entitled to his property, and I did, not as]^ 
fiwf a reward—merely the expense of the advertisement.' 

* Ay 1' Mid Mrs. P. * he left half a sovereign, and as Sure as eggs 

2 c 2 
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are eggs, that's a bad one.’ It was lying on the table; she took if, tod 
after examining it for a few minutes, threw it down again exclaiming, 

* A gilt sixpence, as 1 'm alive!’ 

"You don't mean to say that ?” said Timmins to the President. 

" I do, Mr. Timmins." 

" I smell a rat,” said Pounce. * 

" So do I," said Jinks. 

" Ditto,” struck in Shortcut. 

"Well!" resumed the president, “I confess the'gilt ring and the 
gilt sixpence puzzled me much. My first impulse was to try to over¬ 
take the gentleman; but which road had he taken ? Before I could 
have found this out, and by the time I could have despatched any one, 
he would have had such a start as to have rendered detection hopeless. 
However, I thought I would go down to the Cherry Tree, and make 
inquiry. When I got to the mn, two men, looking like horse-dealers, 
or livery-stable keepers, were smoking segars in one of the parlour- 
windows. My attention was instantly called to their conversation. 

«‘_I say it was Bob Towers,’ said one of the men, with a very 
red face. 

" ‘ No, Joe! where could he find blunt to come it so strong as that ?’ 

"' Oh, easy enough; he's on some grand macing dodge, that he is, 
I '11 bet a guinea ! and, by-the-bye, what sort of a looking swell is 
nimble Jem?’ 

" ‘ Rayther a slap-up young chap! Lots of cheek. I swapped a 
prad last week with him.’ 

“ ‘ Does he drive a black mare in a tilbury ?’—* Yes.’ 

“' Then, blow me tight! hut he was down here, and I see him ^eak 
to Bob Towers down by the turning of the lane 1 This is what 1 call 
summut wery mysterious!’ 

“ After hearing this, I went up to the window; and, addressing my¬ 
self to the last-mentioned speaker, stated that I had overheard their 
conversation, and related the circumstances under which 1 had been 
recently favoured with the visit of two persons bearing a strong resem¬ 
blance to the individuals they had alluded to. The minute they heard 
my story both of them burst out into a tremendous fit of laughter; and 
the man with the red face, with a degree of vulgar impertinence which 
I shall never forget, put his right-hand thumb up to the side of his 
n(»e, (and here -Pbiggins suited the action to the word,) and extending 
his fingers, waving them to and fro, exclaimed, * Blow me, old swell, 
but you have been done!’ while his companion laughed still louder. 

" ‘ Done 1’ said I. * What do you mean by being done 

“ * Vy! you see these here chaps is pals, and seeing hof your adver¬ 
tisement, they tries it on to nibble the ticker,’ In short,'^ said Phig- 
gins," a few words more in explanation convinced me that I was dowe." 

" Dead as a hammer!’’ said Jinks. 

I don't think!" shouted Shortcut. 

Th^ I^eshitot proceeded to give the toast after the customary tales 
(rf thoicdub, dow» iweht the hammer, and the watch-wdrd of the asso- 
Awa»» !" fell sonorously from the lips of Phiggins 

|j^;<Df>Be! 

** Stop!’’ ejtoti^ted Letuousqueezer, rising and looking as mysterious 
as a hew-msd*^ ^tryman at the flrrt board d^. " Our Presideht Was 
8\ur^ yfukiug.*'^*'^ I say the saifte l’'^ quoth Jinks. 

" Di^ r struck in Sh(>rtcut> while he Ht the table,—aa act he was 
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nerer before known to have perpetrated, — doing it mth the force of 
an operative Demosthenes. j . i 

" Gentlemen,” said the President, steadying his spectacles, and with 
a rare gravity, there must be some error in this. In what, allow me 

to ask, am I to consider myself-” 

“ Done! done! done!" was the response that fitted into what poor 
Phiggins would have called a speech, had he not been so vociferously 
interrupted by a response that resounded in the banquet chamber of 
the convives. 

“ Gentlemen!” said Demonsqueezer, “ I rise to ask, are we to have 
laws, and break laws ?—to make rules, and break rules ?—to call our¬ 
selves the ‘ WIDE AWAKES,' and not be ‘ wide awake ?' I Say, no! 
" Are we,” continued Mr. L., to admit a member of our club to 
the honour and the advantage of this amicable and instructive associa¬ 
tion who is not only not wide awake, but who interrupts our evenings 
with a story which proves he glories in telling us he is not wide awake 
—^that he never was wide awake ?—and,” (he added with vehemence, 
his eloquence rising with the magnitude of his subject) “ I 
after the exhibition of this evening, never will he wide awake ?” 

“ Hear, hear, hear!” chorussed omnes. 

Well, then, gentlemen, as 1 do not intend to make a long speech— 

" Good!" said Shortcut. t 1.1 

“ I propose that Mr. Phiggins has rendered himself liable to the 
penalty of a glass of salt and water, in order to make him ‘ wide awake ’ 


for the future. , . j 1 . 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the motion was carried, as they 
say in the House of Commons, amidst loud and long-continued cheer¬ 
ing.” The President pleaded hard, but in vain. The refreshing 
draught was duly handed to him, and he retired to a remote corner of 
the room, that he might escape from the merriment of his convives. 
At this moment, while he was regarding with lack-lustre eye the 
poisoned cup he held, one of those gaunt and miserable beings doomed 
ever to witness the goodly viands and the fragrant beverage, but 
never to taste them, yclept waiters, in his eager anxiety to execute 
an order, and unmindful of obstacles, came violently against poor 
Phiggins, whose equilibrium being thus overthrown, he, after some 
pirouetting, fell, but not before he had poured out a libation on the 
head of the luckless wight who had been guilty qf this offence. The 
laughter consequent on this pleasing incident was universal i during 
its continuance Phiggins managed to escape to his seat unobserved.^ 

A new member, Mr. Andrew M'Dougall, now rose with the view 
diverting the general merriment at the expense of his neighbour 
Phiggins, and stated that it had fallen within his knowledge that a 
canny Scotsman, well known in Auld Reekie, on account or his ^ne- 
rally being wide awake, had himself, on one occasion, been touna 
napping. He would relate the circumstance. 

“ Proceed! proceed !” shouted all. .a 

, Aiken Drum,” he began, '^was landlord of a tavern in the 
Cannongate of Edinburgh. A hearty, jolly fellow as ever brewed a 
bowl of toddy, or helped to empty one. Aiken was in the habit of 
sitting down with his customers, and helping to make the spirits circu¬ 
late. No one could keep a company in humour like Aiken, ee one 
knew better when to tril an amusing story or start up a patnotic 
soiig t bf p he; and, to crown all his excellent quahties, he was a c®- 
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pital speech-maker, and could propose a health with all the ease and 
eloquence of a Sheridan. 

” Aiken was well known to all the sma' weft manufacturers of 
Paisley, and they generally made his tavern their house of call when 
on business in the metropolis. To see him surrounded by half a 
dozen Paisley corks and their Edinburgh friends, was a treat indeedr 
Here his genius absolutely revelled. He had all Tannahill's songs at 
his tongue's end, and not a few of Robin Allan's of Kelbarchan; be¬ 
sides, he was himself a poet and a song-writer, and when he could 
not please his customers with an old song, he would give them some¬ 
thing original, which he always sung with tremendous effect. 

"if Aikin had a weakness,' it was to be found in the overwhelming 
love he cherished for his native town, of which the company shall have 
a specimen in his own words. 

" * There was ae day, man,’ (for although he spoke to a whole com¬ 
pany, he always singled out a stranger to whom he addressed himself,)—- 
‘ ae wet, nasty day, that the toon council had met to discuss some o’ 
their affairs, and as luck wad have it the rain cam' on heavier and 
heavier, and it wasna like to devaul ava. Weel, some of the mem¬ 
bers o' the council were gettin' hungry, for magistrates maun eat as 
weel as other folk, and it was lang past the dinner hour. Weel, the 
rain rained on, and better rained ; at length I was sent for, my house 
being exactly opposite the town-hall. I gaed in very respectfully, 
and says I, " My lord and gentlemen, what was ye wantin' wi’ me ?” 
So Councillor Brown, he says, " Mr. Drum," says be, we want to 
ken what ye can gie us to eat,” says he, “ for we 're storm-stead here, 
and we canna get hame to our denners.” S.ay8 1, " Councillor, I can 
gie ye anything ye want frae a beefsteak doon to a Welch rabbit.” 
vVeel, man, they allowed me to provide jeest what I liket mysel’, and 
I gied them an handsome substantial denner for half-a-crown a head; 
no, that 'ill pay, considerin' the drink that was drank forln'. At 
length the bowl was got in, then the loyal toasts begun. But by 
and bye Baillie Anderson, wha was chairman,—my auld son’s his son s 
head clerk,—says he to me, " Mr. Drum," says he, " we understand 
that you come from Paisley, and that it's all Paisley, Paisley, nothing 
but Paisley with you. Now, as you are come to Edinburgh to reside 
among us, and to gain your livelihood like a respectable citizen, as you 
are, I think you pi^ht to sink your town of Paisley, and let us hear 
no more about it. Od man, they gied him a grand ruff for this, and 
thinks 1, I'm in the hands o' the Pheelistines, but wait awee. A 
glass was then haunded to me, ye see, and it was expectit that 1 wad 
sink Paisley. " My lord and gentlemen,” says I, " will ye allbo 
me to say three words before ye go any further " Certainly, Mr. 
Drum," says Mr. Anderson, " we '11 be happy to hear what you hare 
to say.” "Well, my lord and gentlemen,” says I, " I was taking a walk 
the other day on the top of your Calton-hill, when a stranger ^ntle- 
man tapped me on the shoulder, and inquired if 1 could tell him the 
name of that fine old building that stood to the right. " Sir,” says I, 
** that’la Heriofc'a and it's governed by a Paisley man.” " And 

what^'^Says he, "ii toat other fine building?" " That,” says I, " air, is 
Hoa^tad, and it is also gorerned by a Paisley man. Before 
says I, the Edinburgh College, and the princi^l man 
is Professed Wilson, the Editor of Bla^wood's Magazine, and 
iliti lBitlthOr 'of ithe * Me of Palms,' and * The City of the Hagtie,' and 
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he too is a Paisley man.”—Bless me” says the stranger gentleman^ 
“ I think the whole city of Edinburgh is governed by Paisley men.” 

Not so, sir,” says I; " but look down to your right, and you will 
see a large building; ti^at is the Register Office, and the keys of that 
office are kept by a Paisley woman. She gets five Edinburgh women 
in to assist her in cleaning and sweeping it out, but the moment she 
has done with their services, she sends them about their business, and 
puts the keys in her pocket, and under these keys are contained the 
charters of all the nobility and gentry of Scotland—and that^s a 
Paisley woman! Now, my lord and gentlemen, after all this would 
you have me sink Paisley ? You have the wealth, but Paisley sends 
up her sons and her*^ daughters to do honour to your splendid city. 
Sink Paisley ! No!—sooner shall Edinburgh become a desert, sooner 
shall my ri^ht hand forget its cunning, than I shall sink my native 
town of Paisley.” Man, if ye had seen hoo my speech was received. 
Councillor Black and Gounciilor Adams baith rose, and said I was 
perfectly right, and they respected me for my sentiments. But the 
best of a' was, that they cam a’ ower to my hoose, and sat till four 
o'clock in the mornin’, me settin’ a’ amang them, singin’ my best 
Bangs, and some o’ them have been gude customers o’ mine ever since.” 

‘ The course' of Aiken's ‘ true love ’ for the town of his birth was 
not, however, destined to run smooth. Late one afternoon, a carriage 
and four rattled up the Canongate, and stopped exactly opposite 
Aiken’s tavern. He happened, fortunately, to be in the way, and his 
wife, as fortunately, happened to be out of the way. She was rural¬ 
izing it at Gourock, laying in a week’s fresh air to serve her the year 
through in Auld Reekie. Two young gentlemen left the carriage, and 
went straightway up stairs into Aiken’s best room, followed most ob¬ 
sequiously by two smart servants in livery. These latter soon retired 
to the bar, and ordered dinner for their lordships. 

‘ Their lordships!' exclaimed Drum ; ‘ wha are they, man ?' 

“ 'Young English noblemen,’ said one of the footmen, ‘on a visit 
to Scotland, to spend money and see the curiosities of the place. 1 
believe somebody has been telling them that you sing the best song of 
any man in Edinburgh, and they intend to make a night of it with you.* 
■ “ This was glorious intelligence for Aiken. His heart leaped within 
him for pride and joy. Nobility in his house!—English nobility !— 
And they had heard of his talents and genius!—and they were come 
to spend siller! O, how he wished his wife had bSl^n present to par¬ 
take of the honours, although at second hand, that were that night to 
be showered upon him I but he contented hi|pself with the reflection 
that she would hear all about it in good time. 

“ Diftner was soon got ready, and soon dispatched. Their lordships 
then told Mr. Drum that they had a mind to taste his Scotch whiskey 
dissolved into toddy. They had been informed by some members of 
the Scotch peerage, they said, that he, Mr. Drum, was one of the few 
men in this kingdom who could make up toddy to perfection; they 
therefore requested that he would take a seat at the table, and consider 
himself their guest. Aiken acknowledged this unlooked-for honour in 
an appropriate spei^, and then sat down with a splendid bowl before 
lllm. Their lordships were waited on by their own servimts, so that 
^)ken had no excuse to rise, and thus was glued to his chair. After a 
pw of the toasts, Lord Phoppington rt«e, and said,— 

“ * My hid, I felicitate myself on the opportunity which I at prea^at 
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enjoy of standing on my and I propose, with the usual hips, the 
health of Mr. Aihea Brum, our facetious host and guest.' 

^ My Irt)rd Pboppington,’ replied his brother peer, * before I drink 
this health, allow mo to soy that I cordially Joiii you in your senti¬ 
ments of respect towards Mr. Drum.’ 

f‘ They then emptied their glasses, and threw them over tbdr shoul¬ 
ders, one of them unfortunately smashing a handsome mirror that 
hung upon the wall. This circumstance had a wonderful effect upon 
Aiken’s eloquence in his reply,* for this same mirror was an espedai 
favourite of his wife’s, it having been a part of her first plenishing. A 
more lame, a more miserable speech, never came from his bps before, 
or, I believe, since. With one eye he looked at their lordships, with 
the other he glanced at the shattered looking-glass. Although he did 
not allude to the untoward accident, their lordships could not fail to 
see that it had made a powerful impression on his mind, and they then 
told him just to put it in the bill. This set matters all to rights again, 
and now his genius burst forth into singing. He sung all his best songs, 
and told all his best stories, at which their lordships were hugely 
delighted. At last so completely exhausted was Aiken with his exer¬ 
tions to please his noble customers, that he fell fast asleep on his ^air. 
Lord Thimblerigg then made a tour through the room, opene^the 
family chest of drawers, and helped himself to a few unconsidered 
trifles which he found there,—a few old riugvS, a shabby-looking gold 
watch, and a greasy pocket-book, which contained a bunch of * Robiu 
Curricks.'* In the mean time. Lord Pboppington busied himself in 
making a pair of moustaches upon Aiken’s upper lip with a burned 
cork, and our worthy landlord looked for all the world like a Turk 
after his siesta. The footmen had been no Jess industrious than their 
noble masters. They had contrived to make all the establishment drunk; 
and next morning wlien Aiken awoke, he found that his illustrious 
customers were gone, lacqueys and all, and that they had forgotten to 
ask their amount of reckoning. The room in which he had slept all 
night presented a lamentable sight—chairs broken, tables upset, china 
bowl and glasses smashed to pieces, the mirror a mere frame, the 
drawers rifled, everything in the most picturesque confusion. But 
what was perhaps worst of all, the spirit-casks in the bar had been 
left running all nigbt, and poor Aiken had to send to a neighbouring 
publican’s for a gill of whisky before he could get his * mornin’.’ 

It was afterwards discovered, but not until all of them were sent 
abroad for the good of their country, that the Lords Pboppington and 
Thimblerigg were writ^’ clerks from Paisley, and that their footmen 
were noted swindlers from the same quarter. Had Aiken been con¬ 
versant with these facts and circumstances before his introduction to 
the membm of the Town Council, it is not unlikely but he might 
have allowed hi» ri#t band to for^t its cunning, and with all his 
heart have ‘'sunk his native town ofPaisIey.' In short, he mig^t have 
been awakb.’" 

The niB^i W nqjw ibr advmeedi^ tod after a ^eral pearting glass 
of having previously ila(b an arrangement 

to ns|^foid^«J»,bh»«Myday. t 

* Rohm was at one time a celebrated banker in tine west mF 1 
land I and in that part the world, evm to ibis day, a bank note i| < 
called n IfolMa 
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THE HANDSOME CEEAB-STARCHER. 

A LE^^Nl) OF THE DATS OP dVElBii ZtlZABKCSt. 

We talk of the Goddess of Faahioo j but where 
lias her GodfJesship deigned to be seen ? 

Though her taste is cohpited. each day by the fair, 

While men of all ageS’ gdmiringly stare 
She can be no one 'efee than The Queen. 

So, at least, it was erst,, when Eliza the Great ; 

Of pur isle vfas the>pride and the pet,} . , ' •, - , 

For though dress forrii’a small part of her right royal state,; ■ 

And she valueif alike her proud foes* love and hate, ■ - ' * 

She vras once pleased a fashion to set. 

Her sole reason for choosing was wh%t ladies give,-— 

T was her pleasure, .and that was enough. 

But, when once it was seen, none without it coi^ld Uye^ 

*T would have been all the same if *twere coarse as a sieve, 

But the set ** Wito a fine stiffen’d ruff, 

T was a sort of a “.cAeotfio'-dc^ise "-looking thing, 

Such as still in her portraits is drawn. 

Encircling her neck in an odd zig-zag ring; 

And the model, perhaps, was a church-cherub’s wing, 

' Though't was form’d of crape, muslin, or lawn. 

Or of gossamer, gauze, tissue, leno, blonde, lace^ 

If such elegant names were then known 
For those air-woven textures that aye find a place 
Jn the toilet of beauty, and still add a grace 
When, with taste, they o’er beauties are thrown. 

But in those days no thtowing was ever allow’d, 

“ Neg/ig(;es ’’ wer’n’t admitted at court; 

Where, stately and formal, the fair, well-drest crowd 
Moved rustling like peacocks or turkeys so proud, 

And look'd even demure at their sport. . ■ 

Some wore gowns thickly ’broider’d like garlands of May ; 

All wore stomachers hard as a shield, 

Standing upright and stiff, as in martial array, ' ' . 

(Of the march of clear-'Starching it then was the day^^ . 

. And all else but the face was conceal’d. 

But the ruff! the white, well-stiffen’d, well clear-starched ruff 
More than lace, silk, or velvet was prized. "* ' 

“ Its edges," they said, “ like a saw should be rough 
And slanderers declare they their handmaids would cuff 
If it was not well atarcHM, gumm’d, or sized. 

*T IB a pity when, ladies so pretty allow 
„i Themselves to fell ipto a pet, 

And, in their own boudoirs to “ kick up a row," 

About things diey're to wear, with the what, where, or how. 

Anger ne’er no^e a maid pretty yet. 

But, alas! in those days some l^r ones were frail, 

And their ten|y|ers tirotlid^sen^hfe r^el: 

Though perh^i^e great'breakfasts of beef-steaks and alc» 

Might, hav^ h^ted die blood of the maid of our tale, . , '. 

, iij, And caused what we’ve now got to tell. 

, The firiliwing is an extract from an order of King Henry the Eighth foir a 
alfewanco to^a miud of honour in 1622. 

'' « First. Every morning A|.brekef3St oon diyno of heyf at our kechyn, oon chete 
loiff and oon maunchet at Mr pauatrye harr, and a golone of ale at onr bUttiye 
hiarr> 
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Her name we don’t mention, because it may chance 
Tfiat she yet hath relations at court: 

Suffice it, her beauty was such as romance 
For all heroines claims,—she could sing, play, and dance 
A merveille ,—but to dress was her forte, 

Or, say, rather her foible; so when ruffs came in, 

And good starch rose uncommonly high. 

She assured her clear-starcher she cared not a pin 
For the price, but her ruffs must be stiff as block-tin ; 

And the clear-starcher said she would try. 

So her ruffs were well-starch’d, dried, and starch'd o’er again. 

And both cold and hot-ironed, and prest, 

And plaited, et cetera;—but all was in vain, 

For she spake naughty words, and declared it was plain 
Her “ artiste ” was a fool like the rest. 

Tlien she tried many others; but all fail’d alike 
This most whimsical fair one to please. 

Some pleaded their work-folks liad “ struck up a strike; ’ 

Some swore that the ruffs’ points w'cre stiff as a jiike : 

She declared they were .so(t as bod’d peas. 

She was sadly provoked, and yet dared not rebel 
Against fashion's imperious decree; 

So, when next her handmaiden desired her to tell 

Where her ruffs should be sent, she cned, “ Send llioni to h—, 

And the d—1 may starch them for me !” 

These were very bad words to escape from tlie lips 
Of a lady so handsome and young. 

But, when passion’s our tyrant, morality trips, 

While the tempter keeps watch for such sad naughty slips 
As our maiden bad made with her tongue. 

And, scarce had she spoken, when suddenly came 
An odd sort of “ Hal 1 tat!” at her door. 

’T was not loud enough quite for a lord or a dame, 

Nor yet for her tradesfolk sufficiently tame. 

She had ne'er heard such knocking before. 

Ami, of course she felt curious to know what it meant. 

So her handmaid immediately ran 
To the window; and, when o’er the casement she'd leant, 

F.xclaim’d, with an air of exceeding content, 

“ A remarkably handsome young man!’’ 

The yoifng^an.when shewn up, bow’d and smiled with much giact', 
And soon, whispering, ventured to say, 

“ Gentle lady, excuse me, but such is my case 
That indeed we must be quite alone face to face. 

Do, pray, send your handmaiden away!” 

Some signal, no doubt often practised before, 

Caused her maid through tne doorway to glide. 

While the lady, embarrass’d, look'd down on the floor, 

And blush’d fperhaps) for a moment, and when that was o’er, 

Found the handsome young man at her side. 

'■'■Item, At dyner a pese of beyf, a stroke of roste, and a reward at our said 
kechyu, a caste chete btede at our panatrj e barr, and a galone of ale at our but¬ 
iryc Wr. 

“ Item, At aftemoone a maunch^ of brede at our panatrye barr, and half a ga- 
lone of ale at our buttrye barr. 

/item. At supper a mesne of potage, a pese of mntten, and a reward at our said 
ItSehyn, a cast of chete ixrede at our panatrye, and a galone of ale at our buttrye. 

Item, At after supper a chete toff, luid a maunchet at our panatrye barr, and 
half a galone of ale at our seller barr. 



THE HANDSOME CLEAR-STARCHER. 

Tlie fine figure and face of that singular beau 
All comparisons seem’d to defy j 
And hb dress at all points was completely ** the go/’ 

\et there still was a something not quite “ comme ilfaut'* 

In the sly wicked glance of his eye. 

Rut his manner was humble, and silvery the tone 
(Jf his voice, as, in euphonic strain. 

He said, “ Pride of the palace ! well worthy the throne ! 

If legitimate claim were with beauty alone. 

All your rivals' pretensions were vain !” 

Then (as then was the mode) he the lady compared 
To the sun, moon, and stars, and their light: 

Nor the heathen mythology’s goddesses spared. 

Any maiden of our modest days would have stared, 

And some, perhaps, have run off in a fright. 

But she listen’d, and aye as the flatterer spake 
Smiled and gracefully flirted her fan, 

And, much wondering what end to his speech he would make, 
Sigh’d, and thought, “ Though I fear lie’s a bit of a rake. 

He is really a charming young man !” 

The gallant’s peroration at length took a turn 
That appear’d a most singular whim; 

He found fault with her ruff’, and declared he cohld earn 
Her applause (since he’d travelled clear starching to learn) 

If she would but entrust one with him. 

The request was a strange one. Yet wherefore refuse ? 

“ Well,—pray take one!” she said with a laugh. 

“ Do your best. It may serve your waste time to amuse. 

But it’s really so odd 1 Have you learnt to Mack shoes 
In your travels 1 or dye an old scarf?” 

I have learnt many things,” w^as the stranger’s reply, 

“ And you’ll soon find I know quite enough 
To fulfil your coininission, for certainly 1 
Can hotpress, et cetera; and so, now, good b’ ye, 

'fill 1 come back again with your rutf.” 

The next drawing-room day our fair maiden began 
He r court toilet; but all went so-so. 

“ Ugh 1” she cried, “ I'm quite frightful, do all that I can ! 
There’s nothing so fickle and faithless as man I -i- • 

VVliat’s become of my clear-starching beau ?” 

Ah ! my lady !” said Abigail, plastering her hair, 

“ That yoving fellow has play’d you a trick. 

And stole-” But her mistress cried, “ Piioo ! I don't care ! 

If 1 could get but only one. ruff fit to wear, 

1 would don it, thougli brought by Old Nick.” 

There’s a proverb that says, “ If you speak of some folks 
They are sure very soon to appear.” 

And, while Abigail call’d the beau’s visit a hoax. 

And his clear-starching one of young gentlemen's jokes, 

His odd “ Rat! tat I”proclaim’d he was near.j 

“ Then he has not deceived me 1” the lady exclaim’d, 

Why don’t some of 'em answer the door? 

To doubt of his honour you ’re much to be blamed. 

But 1 can’t see him thus ! I should feel quite asliained- 
lle must wait till I'm drest. What a bore I” 
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“ Take this box to your mistress, and make my respects,” 
Said the starcher as fierce as a Don, 

While he strode down the hall, “ and observe she neglects 
Not to put on the ruff as my paper directs. 

And I '11 settle the plaits when't is on." 

What that paper contain’d is a mystery still,' 

Since the chronicles only disclose 
That she said his request she would strictly fulfil. 

And then smiling, exclaim’d, “ What a moderate bill t 
Well, he must see all right, I suppose." 

Then—her toilet completed—^her pride was immense. 

"r was “ a love of a ruff!” she declared. 

As it compass’d her neck with its firm triple fence. 

Her sole feeling was self-admiration intense, 

W'hile her handmaid .admiringly stared, 

And then cried, “ La ! I never saw nothing so nice : 

What a clever young roan that must be ! 

I suppose, though, he’ll charge an extravagant price 
“ No," her lady replied, “'t was a cunning device ! 

And he’s no common tradesman, you ’ll see. 

** The fact is, that he mention'd his charge, and you know 
That I've now no engagement on hand. 

At least nothing—quite serious—or likely—and so— 
After all—what's a kiss from a handsome young beau ? 
Well—be silent—you now understand. 

“ When he comes to inspect that my rufif sets all well, 
.Tust step out for a rnirmto or two ; 

Not much longer, because there’s a proverb folks tell, 

‘ Give some people an inch, and they ’ll soon take an ell." 
“ I wish. Miss,” said lier maid, “I was you.” 

Tlien, with looks so demure as might Cerberus bilk, 

The young gentleman bow’d himself in. 

His dress was embroider’d rich velvet and silk, 

Ills point-lace and kid-gloves were as white as new milk, 
And jet-black was the tuft on his chin. 


“ Fairest lady !” he said, “ may I venture to hope 
Tluit you deign to approve of my work ? 

This J ’ll venture to say, that such clear-starch and soap 
Never stiffen’d a collar for queen, king, or pope. 

Nor his most sublime-porte-ship, the Turk.” 


“ And I’ve got ’’ (here he smiled) a particular way, 

Which 1 'll show you, of finishing off. 

Just allow me ! Phoo—nonsense 1 You promised to pay—’’ 
But the lady drew back, frown’d, and said, ** Not now, pray !” 
And sent Abigail out by a cough. 

All that afterward happen'd is dingy as night. 

Though her maiden, as maids would of old, 

Peep’d and listen’d, at first with a curious delight. 

Then grew anxious,-—"and then was thrown into a fright. 

And this was the story she told. 

She declared the beau boasted his wonderful knack 
Of full-dressing for banquet and ball; 

And dial, presently after, she heard a loud smack, 

And, immediately after, a much louder crack j 
Then a shriek tliat was louder than all. 
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To her mistress’s aid she accordingly ran, 

Wondering much what the matter could be; 

Since a simple salute from a handsome young man 
Never caused sucl» an uproar since kissing began. 

But no mistress nor beau could she see I 

Both were gone! where and how it was fearful to guess. 

As a sulphureous odour remain’d, 

While thick smoke still obscured the bay-window’s recess. 
And, with burnt hoof-hke marks, and a cindery mess. 

The best carpet was shockingly stain’d. 

What occurr’d at the window the smoke might conceal. 
Though the maid often vow'd that she saw 
What was horrid enougli all her blood lo congeal, 

A long black thing that twisted about like an eel, 

And the tips of two horns, and a claw. 

But, more certain it is, from that day ne’er again 
Did that lady at court reappear. 

Nor amid the beau mondc. AU inquiries were vain. 

So, though how they eloped must a mystery remain. 

What the clear-starcher was, seem’d too clear., 

Now, ye ladies of England ! young, charming, and fair ! 

I’ray, be warn’d by this maiden’s sad fate I 
And, whenever strange beaux, gay and handsome, may dare 
To approacli you with flattering speeches, beware 
Lest their falsehood you rue when too late. 

Above all, while your hearts are warm, tender, and young. 
Let no art of the tempter prevail 
To extort a rash promise ; since slips of tlie tongue 
O’er fair prospects have often a gloomy veil flung, 

And caused ladies’ disaslei’s in rhymes to be strung. 

As hath chanced to the maid of our tale. 


THE FORLORN ONE. 

Ah 1 why those piteous sounds of woe, 

I.one Wanderer of the dreary night ? 

Thy gushing tears in torrents flow. 

Thy bosom pants in wild affright! 

And Thou, witliin whose iron breast 
Those frowns austere too truly tell 

Mild Pity, heaven-descended guest, 

Hath never, never deign’a to dwell, 

That rude, uncivil touch forego. 

Stem despot of a fleeting hour ! 

Nor “ make the angels weep ” to know 
The fond “ fantastic tricks ” of power ! 

Know’st thou not “ mercy is not strain’d. 

But drop[}eth as the gentle dew,” 

And while it blesscth him who gam’d. 

It blesseth him who gave it too ? 

Say what art thou?—-and what is he> 

Pale victim of despair and pain. 

Whose streaming eyes and bended knee 
Sue to thee thus—and sue in vain ? 

Cold, callous mail!—he scorns to yield, 

Or aught relax his felon gripe. 

But answers,—“ I’m Inspector Field I— 

And this here Wannint’s prigg’d your wipe I" 


T. I. 
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MR. HIPPSLEY, 

THE KLECTBICAIi GENTLEMAN. 

“ A respectable physician, in the last number of SilHman's 'Joifrnal, gives 
the following very curious account of an electrical lady. He states, that on the 
evening of January 28th, during a somewhat extraordinary displajr of northern 
lights, the person in question became so hiehly cliarged with electricity as to give 
out vivid electrical ^arks from the ends of her fingers to the face of each of the 
company present. This did not cease with the heavenly phenomenon, but con¬ 
tinued for several months ; during which time she was constantly charged, and 
giving off electrical sparks at every conductor she approached. This was extremely 
vexatious, as she could not touch any metallic utensils without first giving off an 
electric spark, with the consequent twinge. When seated by a stove, with her 
feet upon the fender, she gave sparks at the rate of three or four a minute. The 
lady is about thirty, of sedentary pursuits, and a delicate state of health ; having 
for two years previous suffered from acute rheumatism and neuralgic affections.” 
-mBriiish Press, 

This, then, is what I am suffering from,” said ]\lr. Hippsley, 
putting down the newspaper which contained the above extraor¬ 
dinary account. “ I am a walking electrical machine! This is why 
I am abandoned by my earliest acquaintance; my servants dread to 
come near me; and my physician no longer feels my pulse, but tells 
me I am hypocondriac; while, to prevent having anything more to 
do with such a monster, he assures me that my cure rests in my own 
hands. My oivn hands! they are electric points. Oh! this is the 
worst misery of all! the persecution of destiny cannot plunge 
me deeper into the gulf of despair. What was the inconvenience of 
being unable to open my right eye during the whole of last month 
to being a walking galvanic battery, who cannot pat a child on the 
head with^t shocking him; or shake hands with a friend without 
knocking him down ? What was my being incapable of sitting or 
lying for more than three days, resting myself, like a horse in a 
stall, against the corner of the room, to my present misfortune ? I 
can’t touch a bell-wire without sending an electric shock through 
the whole lodging-house, and throwing half the members of two re¬ 
spectable families Into convulsions. Oh! I shall make away with 
myself 1 I can't stand it!” Mr. Hippsley here attempted to draw 
a bottle of wine; but his hand coming in contact with the cork¬ 
screw, a severe spasm seemed to pass through his frame. 

There’s a shock !" exclaimed the unhappy man. " Wbat is to 
become of me ? The least touch of metal brings out those cursed 
sparks!" and, putting down the bottle, be threw himself into a chair, 
looking the picture of despondency. 

«I «ji/ls^ Hr. Hippsley!" 

** You can't, ma'am; you can't 1 Master won't be disturbed; he 
is not dressed. He said tbat he wouldn’t be shaved, anyhow, till he 
was madefflnsiblfeVbedher it's really hair, or feathers, that's grow¬ 
ing out of his 

Mr. Hippidev his cousin, Mrs. Martha Meddler, wants to 
see h|m " answered a loud vpice to this refusal of admission on the 
part df Patrick, whh st^rcely had time to announce die importunate 
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visiter when she entered the room. The invalid rose to receive 
her. 

“ Keep off!” said Mr. Hippsley solemnly, as, in the perpetual bus¬ 
tle whicn marked Mrs. Martha’s most unimportant actions, she ap¬ 
proached to shake him by both hands, keep off!” 

** Charles Hippsley, for shame 1 What new crochet are you going 
crazy upon now ? Oh 1 you shake your head! You are a China 
mandarin for a tea-shop ; afraid of being knocked down and broken!” 
and the inhuman woman laughed till the room rang with her cachin- 
nation. 

Shall I put out my hand, summon all my electrical power, and 
strike her senseless at my feet?" said Mr. Hippsley to himself; but 
he refrained from this act of summary justice to his wounded feel¬ 
ings. He asked her to be seated, and begged she would commu¬ 
nicate the cause of her unceremonious visit. 

Stop, my dear soul, till I have rested a bit," said Mrs. Martha. 

“ Perhaps you would like a glass of wine ? Patrick, decant that 
bottle." 

Mr. Hippsley was sternly polite; but, in the excess of his misery 
he forgot not the duties of hospitality. The valet now left the room, 
which formed the front of a first floor in J ermy n-street; and the visiter, 
after sipping a glass of sherry, opened her communication. “ You 
know, Charles, that you have never been happy since Miss Thornton 
refused you." 

" Madam, you have surely not paid me this early and unexpected 
call to remind me of that which 1 would willingly forget. I am an 
invalid, suffering from a series of afflictions, — I should rather say a 
concatenation,—for I have not time to rid myself of one disease ere 
another possesses my unhappy frame." 

"There now, there's a dear soul, don't go on with your catalogue 
of complaints!” interrupted Mrs. Martha. " You know there is no 
stopping you if you once begin to enumerate." 

" Cousin Meddler, relationship can 7iot excuse your taking me to 
task, as if I were a weak, fanciful girl, placed under your guardian¬ 
ship. No one need in future dread that I shall intrude the relation 
of my afflictions on unsympathizing hearers. My present misery, 
if circumstances have not already made it known, or accident does 
not reveal it, shall be locked within the recesses of my own bosom,” 
and here Mr. Hippsley wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
looked awfully mysterious. 

" Well, you are a droll man, to be sure! I have a good mind to 
have nothing to do with you; but I can’t bear to see friends mis¬ 
manage their affairs, and not help them a bit. Now, if any one ever 
mismanaged a love-matter, it was you, Charles Hippsley ! There, 
now, the murder’s out! I am confident Kate Thornton is sincerely 
attached to you, and this morning I am come to tell you so.” 

" Kate Thornton attached to me!" exclaimed Mr. Hippsley, .start¬ 
ing from his chair, and pacing the room. “ Impossible! did she not 
refuse me twice? and have not disappointment and agitation of 
mind brought on all my unhappy diseases, until at last my frame has 
become a j^enomenon ?" 

" Become a fiddlestick!—.Will you sit down, and hear reason ?” 

The invalid sat himself down to suffer the infliction with an air 
of despair rather than resignation, and Mrs. Martha continued. 
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“Kate re^ed you because her mother could not bear your dighty 
and iidgetty ways—never was there such an attached daughter. 
Now the old lady has been dead a twelvemonth, and yesterday, af¬ 
ter a little cross-examination, which 1 put the ^oung lady to, out of 
regard for your happiness, I came to a conclusion which I don’t feel 
myself justified in explaining more fully. There is a delicacy in 
these little matters of the heart. I am not a novice in them. Yoii 
know, cousin, it was quite my own choice that I haven't been three 
times a widow. There was Colonel Target, he was killed at Water¬ 
loo ; poor man! he was dying for me long before he died for his 
country: and Professor Wiggins, who fell a victim to- 

“ An electric machine! a voltaic battery! a human torpedo!” 

“Good heavens, cousin, no!” exclaimed Mrs. Martha, in great 
surprise at the interest Mr. Hippsley seemed to take in the> thrice- 
told tale of her admirers, for the unhappy man covered his eyes witli 
his hand, which he had dashed wildly against his forehead. Mr. 
Wiggins died of a repletion of intellect after one of the British As¬ 
sociation meetings ; the philosophical discussions, and the feasts of 
reason, were too much for him. But, what is the matter with you, 
Charles ? you don't seem so delighted as you ought to be at the news 
I have brought you; though, remember, 1 have said nothing—I am 
not authorized to say anything, and would riot betray a sweet girl's 
gentle confidence for the world. Only call at Knightsbridge ; try your 
fortune once more. Did I ever tell you how often poor Mr. Thomp¬ 
son of the city put the question to me ? I should have been a rich 
young widow now if I had married him. The interference of that 
nasty charity commission killed him. lie was one of the directors 
of the Laying-out-subscription Institution; good, kind man!” 

“My dear cousin," said Mr. Hippsley, “excuse my strange con¬ 
duct. I am aware how many men you might have made happy had 
you so chosen, and I am grateful for your attempt to restore jwy 
peace of mind. You are an excellent creature !” and the invalid, in 
a moment of forgetfulness, held out Iris hand to Airs. Martha Aled- 
dler. That lady was about to take it, when, with a shudder, it was 
withdrawn. 

“ Mr. Hippsley, sir! what do you mean ? Is there anything 
contagious in me ? or do you believe that you have some unfortunate 
disorder which renders it advisable that you should not shake hands 
with your friends ?” 

“Excuse me! excuse me!” exclaimed the wretched hypochon¬ 
driac. “ I know my conduct must appear inexplicable. Will you 
be kind enough to ring the bell, and my servant shall see you down 
stairs. I wn unfit for company; but do not be offended. It is 
enough to drive me mad to bear the bliss that might be mine but for 
one dreadful affliction, brought on by a combination of diseases 
arising from the very cause which, now removed, invites me to hap¬ 
piness.” . 

Mr. Hippsley strode across the room, his eyes raised to the ceil¬ 
ing, and arms till the p^ras of his hands, coming in con- 

tf»Ct with^ the diK^ of his bedroom, it opened at the rude assault, and 
he disappeared (t<m the sight of the alarmed Airs. Martha Aleddler. 
Blngiftg tlm beH, under the comfortable impression that her cousin 
was a lunatic, wimted a servant’s care more than she required 
Batrkk's attmrdimce to the hdl, the geed lady made the best of her 
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way out of the house. Reconstructing a shattered resdfttion, which 
had often Deen made, on the failure of her kind endeavours in behalf 
of others, never to interfere in matters that did not immediately 
concern her, Mrs. Martha, in the first integrity of her resolve, had 
very nearly got to her own house, when an omnibus obstructed her 
in Meeting a crossing which would have taken her directly to the 
street where she resided. Alas, for the mutability of human de¬ 
signs ! the omnibus was marked Knightsbridge. Jf Mrs. Meddler 
had a weakness it was an inordinate desire to be of service to her 
friends. In a moment the kind-hearted lady made a fourteenth pas¬ 
senger in the “ Accommodation,” a vehicle proceeding at the rate of 
four miles an hour, including fifty stoppages, from the Bank to .Chel¬ 
sea. When our traveller reached Miss Thornton’s habitation she 
had come to the determination of making a report of her visit to 
Mr. Hippsley ; and, in justice to her young friend, assure her of his 
insanity. 

The worthy maiden lady had penetrated the secret of the fair 
Catherine’s attachment to her whimsical lover, and had in conse¬ 
quence lost no time in ‘^bringing matters to bear” — her favourite 
phrase in such little arrangements ; — but, as she had acted com¬ 
pletely without authority, she found it difficidt to explain the part 
she had gratiiitously performed. 

My dear Miss Thornton! how happy I am to see you looking 
Sowell!” exclaimed Mrs. Martha, seizing the hand of her young 
friend with affectionate earnestness ; ‘‘ I have a great trial for you ; 
and I am glad to perceive you will have strength to bear it — poor 
Mr. Hippsley !” 

“ Mr. Hippsley, ma’am ; let me beg you to tell me what ha.s 
happened to him!” said the agitated girl, losing in a moment that 
hue of health, the appearance of which had been so satisfactory to 
her visiter. 

There ! I knew it! I told him so! I told him that I was cer¬ 
tain you'loved him !” continued the busy-body, so delighted at the 
confirmation of her suspicions as to be hardly conscious of the dis¬ 
tress she was ocaisioning the object of them. 

"You told Mr. Hippsley that I loved him! and, by what autho¬ 
rity, ma’am ?” demanded the indignant Catherine, the blood return¬ 
ing to her cheeks. And what right have you to suppose this ?— 
or, have you wantonly induced me to believe that harift has come to 
an old and esteemed friend on purpose to draw ungenerous conclu¬ 
sions from my agitation ?” 

Miss Thornton wept, and her tonnentor, who was really a kind- 
hearted creature, felt proportionably distressed. 

" My dear young lady, forgive me. I did it for the best, and 
I really believe the poor gentleman’s flightiness is all occasioned 
by his attachment to you ; I only hope he is not artualhf deranged; 
and then, if you are favourable to his suit, all will be well.” Here 
Mrs. Martha busied herself in soothing her friend, who, having 
found relief in tears, was easily persuaded tliat, however much mis¬ 
chief might have been done, it was " all with the best intention in 
the world.” 

Miss Thornton’s guardian, with whom she resided, was Mr. 
Hippsley’s physician, so her lover's peculiar temperament was not 
unknown to her; nor was Mrs. Martha’s power in colouring facts a 
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talent of vilJich her acquaintance were ignorant; thus when this in¬ 
valuable friend was hastened in her departure by the announcement 
of Mr. Hippsley, Catherine was prepared to receive an eccentric, but 
not alarmed at the probability of encountering a maniac, 

“ Don’t let him come up till I go into another room, I beg. I can 
get from there to the staircase, can’t I, my dear ?” said Mrs. Martha; 
and, as one door closed on her hurried exit, the other opened on the 
nnhappj'^ invalid who gives a name to this sketch, Ilow he had sum¬ 
moned sufficient nerve to attempt the }iresent interview we are at a 
loss to imagine; but there he was, in the presence of the being he 
ardently loved, who would long since have become his wife, had not 
his eccentricities raised a barrier to their union. 

“You have been a stranger of late, Mr. Hippsley; pray be 
•seated.” 

My unfortunate state of liealth has rendered me a stranger to 
most of my friends. Miss Thornton.” 

surely this is no reason why you should not visit your 
physician 

“ I should, indeed, find my be.st physician herc,‘' said the nervous 
man, ■with much satisfaction remarking that Catherine’s dress, and 
even her gloves, were of silk, consequently non-conductors of elec¬ 
tricity. Thus assured, he ventured to take a seat near her, and with 
deep interest regarded the lovely girl. “ This looks all very ra¬ 
tional,” thought Miss Thornton ; “ how that Mrs. Martha Meddler 
has exaggerated, poor fellow !” 

“ Might I presume so far as to imagine that my absence has been 
a source of regret to you V' 

" I always enjoy the society of old friends. I heard, too, that you 
had been unwell, and am now happy to be able to congratulate you 
on your convalescence.” 

“ Convalescence, Catherine!” exclaimed Mr. Hippsley with a deep 
sigh. “ Alas !” thought lie, “ she suspects not the monstrous pheno¬ 
menon that sits beside her !” 

Yes, my dear sir; I never saw you looking better.” 

“ I am afraid you derive your information from Dr. Mansell, who 
treats my disease as imaginary; and yet I conceived that the un¬ 
happy climax of my misfortunes was not unknown to him.” 

“ Well, well,” said Miss Thornton smiling, “ let us not talk on a 
subject whiclf so evidently distres.'-es you. If yon are not quite well 
yely no one ■will rejoice more in your perfect recovery than myself.” 

“If anything could restore me to the pale of society, it would be 
the kind interest you expre.ss in my welfare. Oh! that I dare ask if 
the feelings yon entertain toward,s me are—" Mr. Hippsley paused, 
and Miss Thornton looked on the floor, as though counting the 
colours in the kaleidoscope-pattern carpet. “ I may not—I am too 
miserable—too unfortunate,” and the wretched man hid his face in 
his handkerchief. “ If you assured me of your attachment, if you 
promised to make me the most blest of mortals by becoming mine, it 
would only add to my misery.” 

Then I have it no longer in my power to make you happy, Mr. 
Hippsley,” said Catherine in a low faltering voice, as her extraor¬ 
dinary lover rose and paced the room in a state of excitement bor¬ 
dering on frenzy. 

" 'To make me happy I” He turned and met a tell-tale glance 
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that needed no interpret<ation. Would you then no longer refuse 
to become mine ?” 

At that moment of ecstasy months of disease and suffering were 
forgotten ; he drew towards Catherine, who, in compassion for this 
long-attached admirer, her face coA^ered Avith blushes, was about to 
confess that obedience to a mother’s Avill had alone caused her former 
coldness. Already had his hand clasped hers, his arm passed around 
her Avaist, when, by a natural impulse, Hippsley’s lips came in con¬ 
tact Avith the cheek of the fair girl—had a serpent stung him ?—had 
the downy softness of that face changed on the instant to the leprosy 
of the lazar-house, the corruption of the grave He flung the fond 
Catherine from him, exclaiming, 

" Never, never shalt thou be mine !” 

Shaking in every limb, wildly he tore his hair, and stamped the 
ground in agony of spirit. 

“ INIr. IJippsley ! I am electrified !” said the astounded object of 
his violence, Avho had with difficulty preserved herself from falling. 

“ I knew it! I knew it!” shouted the distracted phenomenon, and 
rushed from the room. “ Wretch that I am !—wretch that I am !” 
murmured Mr. Hippsley. as he furiously drove his stanhope towards 
London, “ had I even the privilege of a torpedo !—could I only 
restrain at will the unnatural poAver Avith Avhich I am inve.sted !— 
Tlie electric eel, the ray, in their voltaic natures find the means of 
subsistence, of defence, and assimilating with their kind, fulfil the 
appointed purposes of creation ; but 1 must for ever remain a soli¬ 
tary being, a man-monster!—the wonder of the learned and the 
curious; Avho Avill cautiously approach me, as though I were some 
dangerous animal, some human upas, while living ; and when dead, 
even the grave will be made to resign my corse—again will they try 
to awake the dormant brain—again may that voltaic pile become 
instinct AA'ith its Avonted mysterious energies—again may the subtle 
electric fluid, coursing through the mus-oles, give forth its power, 
and in some museum, amid all the abortions, the excrescences, and 
the monstrous of the human r.ace, may I be condemned to become in 
death, as in life, a shoAv and a marvel as the electrical man!’' 

“ Four pence, if you please, sir.” 

IMr. Hippsley had conic to the turnpike, and this deiiAand of that 
taking personage the toll-gatherer awoke him from his reverie. lie 
drew off liis glove, and producing from his pocket a fonrpenny piece, 
was about to give it to the man, who somewhat impatiently aAvaited 
to receive it, Avhen the phenomenon’s eye rested on the silver in 
actual contact Avith his fingers. A tAvinge seemed to run up his arm, 
and, imagining that he might communicate an electric shock, he 
dashed the coin on the ground. 

D—^n your impudence!” said the 'pikeman, “ I ’spose my hand 
isn't fit to be touched I” at the same time administering to Ilippsley's 
horse a kick on the flank, which made the animal restive. The 
master returned the blow which had been given to the beast Avith 
the butt-end of his whip over the man’s head. In this act of vio¬ 
lence the reins slipt from his grasp ; attempting to recover them he 
leant forward, and lost hia ecpiilibrium, which was farther discom¬ 
posed by a knock on the side of the head from his assailant. Fall¬ 
ing' on the back of his horse, the animal plunged furiously, and in 
another moment Hippsley was on the ground, bruised and senseless. 
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Leaving the unfortunate gentleman to be conveyed to the nearest 
surgeon in a hackney-coach, and from thence to the residence indi¬ 
cated by the cards and letters found on his person, we will return to 
Miss Thornton, who was in deep conference with Dr. Mansell, her 
guardian. 

" But is it not wretched to see one, who can be so agreeable and 
so gentlemanly, lost to society by these unhappy whims ?” rejoined 
the young lady, to whom the doctor had been relating some of 
Hippsley's imaginary distresses, 

" It is indeed, my fair ward; and, as a medical man, thoroughly 
worn out by bis perseverance in such fantasy, I had for some time 
given him up; but, since your happiness is concerned, we must 
look a little more into the matter. You say he referred to his former 
proposals, and when you gave him to understand that they would 
no longer meet with refusal, threw himself into a state of violent 
excitement, said you should never be his, tore his hair, stamped on 
the floor, and, on your expressing astonishment at his conduct, de¬ 
clared that he knew it, and rushed from the room. I can make 
nothing out of this, my dear girl; 1 should be loath to come to the 
conclusion that hypochondriasis has terminated in confirmed madness. 
We must wait a while. Whatever his present fancy may be, it will 
not last long. This peculiarity in his case has thrown great obstacles 
in the way of his return to a natural and healthy state of mind. If 
he continued possessed of one fantastic idea till we had time to 
prove that he was actually wrong in his supposition, I really believe 
that the folly which was made evident to him would be his last; 
but no time has been allowed me for experiment in any ond of his 
afflictions, as he is pleased to call them. Suffering from hydro¬ 
phobia to-day, he, to use his own phrase, reads on the subject, and 
cures himself by eating rock-salt. Fairly recovered from his late 
symptoms, he has lock-jaw for a couple of days, and stumbling on 
the journal of some medical voyager, wherein it is asserted that 
cockroaches have been used with effect in such a strait, he sends for 
this novel remedy from the West India Docks, and what he calls 
conquers the disease by poulticing his face with these insects crushed 
into a paste. I can assure you he was only saved from taking 
a decoction of the same by his servant substituting a cup of India 
soy. This reminds me that the messenger whom I despatched for 
Patrick ought to have returned. If 1 can find out from the faithful 
fellow the whim which has just now taken posse.ssion of his master, 
we shall be better able to act.” 

“Dear doctor,” said Miss Thornton, who had been a painfully 
attentive listener to her guardian’s opinion of her lover’s case, “ is 
not hypochondriasis very nearly allied to madness 

“ It certainly, my dear, often assumes the character of monorha- 
nia ; but with our friend, so rapid are his changes from one folly to 
another, that his malady cannot be so de.signated. In great distress 
of mind, Mr. Ilippsley found himself unwell, took to .studying me¬ 
dical books, and confounded any superficial knowledge he might 
,mve acquired in his desultory reading, by entering with avidity 
into every new system he might hear of. His rooms are full of 
.pamphlets on animal magnetism, metallic tractors, and homocepathy, 
wkh a host of other schemes. Each complaint that j)articularly 
attracts his attention he imagines himself to have, and then gravely 
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sets to work secundum arteni, till he is pleased to consider that he 
has effected a cure. I really believe he suffers acutely from his 
fancied disorders; but the wonder is to me that his remedies have 
not killed him. As to ray attendance, it has long since been useless, 
I having been only required to mourn with him a while over his 
sufferings, and then expected to compliment him on his successful 
treatment; or, when he has actually injured the tone of his health, 
render his frame equal to bear another experiment.” 

At this moment a servant entered the room, and presented on a 
salver a dirty, curious-looking letter. 

IMr. llippslcy has had an accident, sir,” said the man, and Pa¬ 
trick begs pardon for not coming, but has written you a letter about 
his master’s state of mind ; and Patrick begs me to say, with his 
respects, that Mr. Hippsley fancies himself a—” 

What portion of his written communication might have been sent 
in duplicate, as a message. Dr. Mansell allowed not the footman to 
make known. Dismissing him, he turned to his ward, who was 
vainly attempting to hide her agitation. 

“ Head the note, my dear sir—mind not me—I shall be better 
directly. What has happened to Mr. Hippsley ?” 

“ Nothing, my sweet girl, which I trust need alarm you,” replied 
her guardian, who in a few words communicated the contents of 
Patrick’s epistle. 

At a les-s grave moment it might have afforded amusement, being 
after this liisiiiiiii: 

" Dkar Sir,— I let you know that master is just now' a 'lectrical 
machine according to command, and has had a great shock in tumbling 
out of his gig, or I should have conic to tell you as much, if it hadn’t 
happened; but now I write by master’s sofa, w'here he has been bled, 
and had a compo.sing draught; so hoping to see you as one of master’s 
old friends, I remain 

“ Your honour’s servant to command, 

“ Patrick O’Toole.” 

“ An electrical machine!” said the doctor musing. “ This is a 
wilder fancy than ever. I wish he had broken his leg or his arm.” 

Good heaven, sir ! you are certainly not serious,” exclaimed Miss 
Thornton. Is it not enough that he is confined to his bed, and 
obliged to be bled } Perhaps he is severely injured already.” 

And here the poor girl wept bitterly, nor could the doctor for a 
long time console her sufficiently to make her acquainted w'ith a plan 
which had just occurred to him for the restoration of her lover. It 
was this—that Dr. Mansell should proceed with all despatch to Jer- 
myn-street, and, with the concurrence of Mr. Hippsley's surgeon, 
place the liypochondriac's arm in splints, as though it were really 
broken, if possible before he awoke. This effected. Miss Thornton 
with her guardian would await his waking ; the former to convince 
him by actual experiment, in the kind pressure of his hand, that the 
fancied electric power had departed; the latter to account for the 
same in the derangement of liis frame consequent on the fracture of 
a limb. In a few minutes the doctor and Catherine were driving 
with all speed to put their scheme into effect. They found Mr. 
Hippsley on his sofa, still in a profound slumber, a circumstance 
which was the more fortunate, as INIrs. Martha Meddler met them at 
the door of the invalid’s lodgings : she having heard of his accident, 
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had hastened to be of service ; and it is doubtful but she might have 
disturbed their patient to inquire what she could do for him. All 
worked according to their most sanguine wishes. The hypochon¬ 
driac was splinted and bandaged ere he awoke; and when he opened 
his eyes, the welcome sight of a gathering of friends round hie sick 
couch awaited him. 

" You feel better^ my dear Mr. Ilippsley,” said Catherine, press¬ 
ing the hand she tremblingly held. 

“ Allow me to put your cap straight, ray dear,” kindly suggested 
Mrs. JMartha, who, anxious to play her part in the affair, pulled his 
reading-cap over his eyes, which obliged the doctor to remove it. 

“Are you not electrified?” exclaimed the invalid, turning from 
one to the other as their hands came in contact with him. “ Do I 
not shock you, dear Catherine, by your hand being in mine?” 

“ No, Charles ; only by looking so ill and so strangely .at me.” 

The invalid’s eyes then rested on the splints which bound the 
limb. 

“ What means this. Dr. Mansell ? 1 do not remember having 

broken my arm.” 

“You have been insensible, Ilippsley, but your arm is neverthe¬ 
less broken; on which I sincerely congratulate you, as the fracture 
in your frame has destroyed that unity of part.s, that wonderful sym¬ 
pathetic combination which had rendered you an electrical pheno¬ 
menon.” 

The doctor knew he was talking non.sense, but looked w'onderously 
grave to conceal this fact ; an art well known to some of his medical 
brethren. 

Then I am a broken philosophical instrument,” .said Ilippsley, 
sighing heavily, as with the assistance of his friends he rose from his 
couch. 

“ Exactly so,” responded Dr. jMansell, now with tlifficulty re¬ 
straining a smile. Mrs. Martha Meddler laughed outright; and, as 
Catherine’s eyes met his, they were so bright with merriment, that 
the hypochondriac could not resist their influence; something very 
like a smile stole over his features. 

“ Is ray arm really broken ?” inquired he. 

“ As really broken as you were this morning a walking electrical 
machine,” rep|ied the doctor, cutting the bandages, and allowing the 
splints to fall.* 

“ I am afraid I have been very foolish in all this. Will you for¬ 
give me, my good friends, and you especially, dear Catherine?— 
have you not been shocked at my conduct?” 

“ Yes, a little, I must confess ; but never electrified, as I believe J 
once added to your distress by telling you." 

“ I have been in the wrong throughout.” 

“Master's right now for once,” remarked Patrick to Mrs. Martha, 
a suggestion which that lady graciously answered by an assent; for 
all parties were so h.appy at the restoration of the invalid to a natural 
state of mind, that the distinctions of rank w ere for the moment laid 
aside. A compromise with the turnpike man was followed by 
Hippsley making a comprotni.se with his friends. Ilis past follies 
were to be buried in oblivion if he eschewed new ones. In due 
course of time he married the fair Catherine, and in the enjoyments 
of wedded life forgot the sorrows of his wooing. 


Richard Johns. 
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CHAPTEIl VI. 

Coyicludedfrom page 366, Vol, III, 

To some natures human, perhaps I should say physical, consider¬ 
ations are the first that, in cases (»f emergency, ])resent themselves. 
My nature was of this kind. What liad I done } I had killed a 
man in self-defence — one who would have plundered, and who 
had attempted to murder me It was justifiable homicide. Who, 
under the circumstances, could have acted <»therwise ? Besides, the 
spectacle before me could not now unnerve me. The excitement of 
the recent struggle between us had not altogether subsided, and I 
had suffered so much for years past from another event, which 
Steiner him.self had forced upon me, that I would not permit myself 
to be overwhelmed by this accident, I felt also that my hatred of 
Steiner had only lain dormant thus long; that ins murderous assault 
upon me on the previous niglit had quickened, had revived, and, if 
possible, liad strengthened it; and I felt, ay, even as I gazed upon 
the lifeless body, that no time, no years passed in this world could 
obliterate or destroy it. I now betliought me what course was to be 
pursued. I must rescue myself from the imputation that might lie 
against me of ha\ing murdered Steiner; I must do more—must 
establish the charge against the deceased, and hold up his nanje and 
his memory to execration and ignominy. No thought of Mrs. 
Steiner or of the boy obtruded itself upon me at the moment, or if 
it did, I rejected it. Justice must be done: I had always loved 
justice—I had practised it hitherto, and they had felt it. 

Thus resolved, I sat myself down in a chair, and awaited, not 
calmly but callously, the arrival of the old woman who attended 
upon me, and who came regularly at seven o’clock. The pain in my 
arm was great, but that 1 heeded not; on the contrary, it supplied 
me with a motive for suppressing any regi'ct I might be weak 
enough to feel (but there was little danger of that) in consequence 
of what had occurred. 

A sudden thought flashed through my brain. Why was I seated 
inactive, when prudence pointed out the expediency of alarming the 
neighbourhood.?* As it was, I had tarried too long. Every moment 
of farther delay would materially alter the complexion of the case, as 
it would present itself to indifferent witnesses. Would they indeed 
believe the story I had to relate ? I turned faint and sick when that 
doubt proposed itself to mo. The seclusion in which 1 had lived 
was calculated to increase suspicion against me, which doubtless 
had been long engendered, and Steiner's vengeance would at length 
be fulfilled. 

Were these fears reasonable } I think not; and yet having 
once, and in an evil moment, entertained them, they grew upon me, 
and altogether paralysed my faculties. I felt intensely the necessity 
of immediate action, but was utterly deprived of the power to act. 

Hardly conscious of the motive that prompted me, I drew the 
body of Steiner into the back-room, and covering it with a cloak, 
thrust it under a sofa, before wiiich I placed some chairs, and re¬ 
turning to the parlour, I set the furniture hastily in its accustomed 
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order, and retired to my chamber, where I dressed the wound in my 
arm, washed myself, and endeavoured to counterfeit a calmness 
which, at any rate, might impose upon my servant. 

It was now too late to recede. To decide upon any course of 
action in trying circumstances is a relief; and the weakness of 
yielding to imaginary fears, and the difficulty and danger of conceal¬ 
ing from the world all knowledge of this unfortunate occurrence, 
were for a time forgotten. They were too soon impressed upon me, 
and in a manner I had not foreseen, and couhl not now avert. 

A knock at the door summoned me dowm stairs. As I proceeded 
along the passage, I thouglit I could distinguish the tones of two 
voices in conversation. I listened, transfixed to the spot with the 
hideous conviction that they—who, I knew not—were come to search 
the house in quest of the body which I had concealed, and which, 
therefore,—for that inference must be invincible,—1 had murdered. 
It was a moment of agonizing suspense ; but the voices had ceased, 
the knock was renewed, and I knew it to be that of my attendant. 

My agitation must have been but too visible when, on opening the 
door, 1 beheld Mrs. Steiner. 

“ The lady wishes to speak to yon, sir,” said the old woman, en¬ 
tering. 

I motioned her to retire to the kitchen, and turned in silent per¬ 
plexity towards Mrs. Steiner. 

“ Good heavens! Mr. Gibson,” she exclaimed, “ how dreadfully 
pale you look ! What is the matter 

I might have remarked the same of her also ; but I had no power 
to speak. 

You do not answer,” she resumed. “Oh God! it is—it must 
be as I suspected !” 

“ What—what do you suspect?” I dared not look upon her, but 
retired in confusion into the parlour. She followed me, and sunk 
upon a chair. 

There was a vagueness, almost a wildness in her eye, as she 
glanced hurriedly around the room, which disconcerted me not a 
little. She looked as though she had expected to see some person 
whom she feared to meet. 

“ You have nobody in the house, Mr. Gibson ?” she inquired in a 
half whisper, pointing to the door of the back-room. 

“ Nobody but my servant, who entered with you,” I replied, the 
blood rushing violently to my face. “ You have brought the letter, 
madam, I suppose, for Frederick ?" 

“ Frederick!"—she gazed upon me listlessly—Oh yes, I have.— 
My God! what weakness is this I” and she pressed her hand upon 
her forehead. “ Here it is—I hardly know what I have written.” 
She drew it from her reticule and handed it to me. 

“Oh, Mr. Gibson,” she resumed, as I sat, my eyes bent va¬ 
cantly on the superscription, “ I have been so alarmed.” 

“ Indeed I What has alarmed you, Mrs. Steiner ?" The letter 
dropt from my hand. 

“ He has been here—your looks tell me so!” she exclaimed. 
“ My husband—Steiner has been here!” 

I arose suddenly—“ No—^no—he has not been here; I have not 
seen him, as Heaven is my witness Why should you think so 

This assurance appeared to relieve her. 
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“ He called yesterday at my former lodging,” she continued; 
“ the woman saw him, and would not tell him where I resided.” 

“ Compose yourself,” I said; “ he will not be able to discover 
your lodging—I am sure he will not. What motive,” I added, 
“ can induce him to seek me ?” 

“ Oh, sir!” she replied, “ he inquired your address of the woman, 
and she told him.” 

“ He will not venture to see me, depend upon it,” I said hastily. 
“ Be calm, 1 beseech you, and go home now: you have nothing to 
fear from him.” 

Mrs. Steiner, while I was speaking, .sat with her hands clasped, 
and her eyes raised to mine. She burst into tears when I had con¬ 
cluded. 

“ J\Ir. Gibson,” she exclaimed, “ you will think me a foolish, weak 
woman, but I hardly dare go home. I know 1 shall hear something 
—I am certain of it—it is horrible to think of! I had such a dream 
last night 1” 

“ My dear madam,” said I, interrupting her, “ this is indeed 
weakness. Are you the slave of empty and unmeaning dreams.!^” 

“ Ila !” she cried, starting from the chair, “ somebody is coming to 
the door !—1 hear his step outside I” and she listened with an ap¬ 
pearance of intense anxiety that almost equalled my own. 

It was a double knock at the door. Who could it be ? A short 
interval of fearful suspense succeeded. 

A Mr. Hartwell wisiies to see you, sir,” said the servant, enter¬ 
ing the room. 

An exclamation of terror was about to bur.st from the lips of Mrs. 
Steiner, but she checked it. She flew towards me, and held me by 
the arm. 

“ Who is this man, Hartwell ?” I said. “ I do not know him. Tell 
me, do you know him ?” 

She motioned me to close the door,—He was the friend—no, no, 
—the companion of IMr. Steiner, and brought us to misery. It was 
he who led Frederick into vices that—oh, sir ! I must not see him 
for the world ! Where shall I conceal myself? Oh, yes ! in here.” 

“ Not there!—^not there I” I exclaimed, seizing her hand as she 
was about to open the door of the back-room. “ Tell the gentle¬ 
man,” I turned to the servant, “ that I will see him directly.” 

I would not he should see me here for the wbrld,” she cried. 
“ Oh! Mr. Gibson, you must permit me—” 

I had no strength to struggle with her. The door was opened. 

Sit there,” I whispered, pointing to a chair. “ Do not stir— 
promise me, swear you will not stir.” 

“ My God ! how strange !—my dream last night!—so like this— 
it tras this!” 

I fled into the parlour at these words, and threw myself into a 
chair. In a moment more a tall man of genteel appearance walked 
into tlie room. 

" I beg pardon for the liberty I have taken, sir,” said he; “ ray 
name is Ilartwell. I fear I find you extremely unwell.” 

" I am so,” I answered faintly, as I motioned him to take a seat. 

What may be your business with me, Mr, Hartwell?” 

« Why, sir,” said he, « my friend, Steiner, called upon you last 
night.” 
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“ No, no, he did not,” I exclaimed hastily. 

Hartwell smiled, and shook his head. “ Pardon me, my dear sir,” 
he returned blandly, I am certain that he did, because I accompa¬ 
nied him to the door.” 

Hush ! hush ! do not speak so loud,” and 1 arose from my seat; 
" I have an invalid in the next room. I thought,” I added hesita¬ 
ting—(I wonder even now at the presence of mind which enabled 
me to hit upon that )—“ I thought perhaps—for all Mr. Steiner’s 
acquaintance are not friends—^that he might not wish you to know 
he had been here.” 

“ Oh, Lord bless you, no," said Hartwell; “ we are very good 
friends, I assure you. lie promised to call upon me after he had 
seen you, and I am surprised he should not have kept his word with 
me. Pray, Mr. Gibson, when did he leave you 

“ Leave me !”—I started —“ oh, about two hours ago.” 

“ Very strange !” cried Hartwell; “ he Avas to sail for Hamburgh 
this morning." 

“ He is gone, then, no doubt.” This propitious intimation, un¬ 
expected as it was, eased me beyond expression. Hartwell, however, 
seemed greatly perplexed. 

“ I cannot think he would deceive me,” he said at length. “ Will 
you allow me to inquire, sir, whether Mr. Steiner had reason to be 
satisfied with the result of his visit to you 

" I do not understand—” 

‘‘He came to borrow money, I think,” he continueddid he 
succeed, Mr. Gibson.'*" 

“ He did.” 

“ D— the fellow ! it’s so like him. And yet,”—^he mused,—“ I 
cannot but believe I shall see him yet. Good morning, Mr. Gibson ; 
I am sorry to have troubled you.” 

I know not how I bore my part in the foregoing conversation; 
not with much address or self-possession, I suspect; for J detected 
Hartwell gazing at me with seeming surprise upon one or two occa¬ 
sions. I thanked God when he was well gone. It was not likely I 
should see him again. Steiner had sailed for Hamburgh; he would 
conclude so, and 1 should hear no more of him. 

Nothing now remained but to dismiss Mrs. Steiner as speedily 
as possible, and afterwards to dispose of the body so secretly 
that it should hever see the light. It would be well to treat Mrs. 
Steiner’s vague apprehensions with levity, lest at some future time, 
hearing no tidings of her husband, she might be led to couple, and 
perhaps to connect, my extreme confusion of manner with the date 
of Steiner's expected appearance in London, and to infer thence, and 
speedily to conclude, that I was in some measure the cause of his 
absence. S/te never would have suspected me of having murdered 
him, 1 felt assured of that; and this conviction sufficed to fortify me 
against the short scene that was, as I believed, about to ensue be¬ 
tween us. 

I had opened the door softly. Ob God 1 what a spectacle encoun¬ 
tered me when I was about to enter the room. She had removed 
the chairs from before the sofa, and was at that moment kneeling, or 
rather crouching, on the ground. Leaning forward, supported on 
one hand, every limb of her body quivering with the agony of pro¬ 
phetic fear, her other hand was stretched forward, and was about to 
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grasp the cloak that concealed the remains of her husband. Ha! 
she had already laid hold upon it ere I could rush forward to pre¬ 
vent her. 

I grasped her shoulder with the fury, with the strength of a wild 
beast. She flung herself backward, drawing the cloak with her, 
towards her. The body—the face had been seen! 

It was not a scream—a shriek—I shall never hear its like again in 
tliis world. The echo of it—the imitation, if such could be—of that 
dreadful appeal, or imprecation, would make a madman of me now. 
Its remembrance shuts out hope from me for ever. 

And yet the instinct of self-preservation was then present to me. 
I threw the cloak once more over the body, replaced the chairs, and 
raising the senseless form from the floor, carried it into the parlour 
before the servant, who had been alarmed by the outcry, could 
make her appearance. The old woman speedily busied herself in 
applying those common remedies which are always at hand, but 
which are not always efficacious ; nor were they in this instance, 

“ I will carry her to my own room," said I; “ she will get better 
presently, I dare say.” 

What is the matter with the lady’^ ?” incjuired the woman. “ Is 
she often so?” 

“ She is mad,” said I impressively, “ Mrs. Watkins, mark me, she 
is mad. You must not heed what she says. She will perhaps rave, 
and utter strange things; you mii.st pay no attention to them.” 

So saying, I took Mrs. Steiner in my arms, and, followed by the 
woman, conveyed her to my chamber. 

" Had not a doctor better be sent for ?” suggested the woman; 

she still remains insensible.” 

“ No; no occasion for one at present,” I replied ; “ she is thus 
sometimes for hours. Do not leave her side, and when she comes to 
herself call me.” 

I retreated down stairs. What I suffered on that day it is past 
imagination to conceive : a second endurance of it no human being 
could withstand. I took no sustenance, but remained closed in, in 
frightful companionship with the body. To wring the hands, to 
tear the hair, to beat the bosom, were no employments of mine. I 
felt no remorse; I was not even sorry for what I had done, or for 
■what it had led to; it was sheer, absolute, simple fear. The dread 
of detection—of conviction—of an ignominious ddkth—^it was this, 
and this alone. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Watkins suddenly came to me, and beck¬ 
oned me to follow her, I did so. She led the way to the chamber. 
Mrs. Steiner lay on the bed; her eyes were open now, but motion¬ 
less ; and her hands at intervals were convulsively clenched. I ob¬ 
served her in awe-stricken silence for some time. 

Has she spoken yet ?” I inquired. 

‘^No: she will never speak again,” replied the woman. It 
doesn’t signify, Mr. Gibson; a doctor must be .sent for; I will not 
permit the poor lady to die without assistance.” 

I knew not what I said. “ To die without assistance!—ha! ha ! 
Doctors are good assistants to death. No—^no doctors,” 

" Shameful J” cried the woman; “ you don’t know what you 're 
talking about. For heaven’s sake, sir, call in Mr. Greaves! Go for 
him, dear Mr. Gibson, instantly.” 
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I go for him I” I thought of the body below. She cannot 
speak ?” The woman shook her head. “ Go, then, for Greaves; 
tell him to come instantly.” 

" I cannot leave the lady—I ought not, sir,” she said in a tone of 
remonstrance. 

“ You must,” I exclaimed; “ I myself will watch her while you 
are gone. Be quick—lose not a moment.” 

Mrs. Watkins retired in appjfrent dissatisfaction, but returned 
shortly with the doctor. He examined her with deep attention and 
concern for a considerable period. Turning tt> me at length, he said, 

“ Good God! sir, your servant tells me that the lady has been in 
this state since an early hour this morning, and that you have 
repeatedly resisted calling in a professional man.” 

“ I did not think, sir—” 

“ You must be mad not to think.” 

“ I am not mad, sir,” said I doggedly. 

" Pshaw !” cried Greaves, again returning to the bed, “ if she had 
been bled instantly, she might have been saved,” he continued ; 
“ but it is useless now.” 

Greaves now began to interrogate me closely as to any cause or 
supposed cause of Mrs. Steiner’s present state. T could not satisfy 
him. I had only to say that she had called upon me early on that 
morning, and that she told me she had been much agitated by hear¬ 
ing that her husband had returned to England, and was now in 
London. I added, that she had reason to dread any farther connec¬ 
tion with him. 

The doctor heard me with evident distrust. “ This can hardly 
account, sir,” he said, “ for the state in which I find her. Some 
sudden shock—some frightful communication—” 

“ Which,” said I, interrupting him, I did not make.” 

“ Well, sir,” he returned, “where are her friends.? They have 
been sent for, of course,?” 

“ She has none—that I am aware of.” 

“ Good God! sir, you are a very strange person,” cried Greaves in 
disgust. “ Where does she live 

1 satisfied him. 

“ Now,” he continued, “ couldn’t you easily put on your hat, and 
tell the good woman of the house to come hither ? She perhaps 
knows more of her friends than you appear to do, or seem disposed 
to acknowledge.” 

Greaves uttered the last few words with an emphasis that left me 
in little doubt as to the construction it was intended I should put 
upon them. It was necessary that I should cut short this conversa¬ 
tion, which I felt, if prolonged, was likely to involve me still deeper 
in suspicion. 

“ Mr. Greaves,” said I, with a composure for which the doctor 
was not prepared, and which even surprised myself, forming, as it 
did, so perfect a contrast to my former restlessness and perturbation: 
“ Mr. Grmves, this lady is, and has been for some years, under my 
protection. Her only son is also under my care, and is being edu¬ 
cated at my expense. I owe it to him, to her, and to myself, not to 
leave her for one moment on so critical an occasion as the present. 
If I have done wrong in not applying to you before, I am sorry for 
it; ascribe it to excess of anxiety on my part, and you will be right 
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in so doing. My servant shall go for the woman of the house at 
which she resides.” 


I wrote the address on a card, and gave it to Mrs. Watkins. 

My character will bear investigation, sir,” I resumed, when the 
■ woman had left the room. “ I am known, and where I am known 
I am respected.” 

Greaves was deeply impressed, not more by what I had said than 
by my manner of saying it. 

“ I see now,” he said; “ I beg pardon if I am wrong in my con¬ 
jecture why this unhappy lady should dread the sight of her hus¬ 
band—” 


I started and turned pale. “ The sight of her husband, sir 
“ I did not mean to offend,” said Greaves kindly. 

" Ah!” said I, “ I see what you mean now.” I was willing he 
should continue in that error. 


The doctor shortly left me to prepare something for his patient, 
which, however, he frankly told me he did not expect would be of 
much avail, promising to call again at night. 

It was now nearly dark ; my servant could not return in less than 
an hour; no time was to be lost. I descended into the garden, and 
digging a grave in a remote corner, silently committed Steiner’s 
remains to the ground. It was a part of the garden never fre¬ 
quented; and I contrived so to overlay it with old lumber and 
broken garden-chairs which were strewn about in its vicinity, that 
nobody could have perceived that any recent labour had been per¬ 
formed there. 


Mrs. Steiner died on that night, silently, without the utterance of 
a word. Not a glance revealed to me what she liad seen, and what 
had killed her. I was safe, therefore,—safe—that one assurance 


possessed me. 

In the solitude of my own chamber, and on my knees, I thanked 
Heaven for that. I could not then think on the fearful and myste¬ 
rious accident which had deprived me of iny only friend in the 
v-mrld. The sole depositary of a secret, whose utterance would 
destroy me, had been taken hence, and I was once more secure. 
Could it be supposed that any joy could be extracted from such cir¬ 
cumstances, then I did rejoice that she was no more. 


CIIAPTKR Vll. 

If I have dwelt upon no event of my life since I had occasion to 
mention Steiner, that has not in .some measure referred to or been 
controlled by him, it is because there was not one worthy even of the 
name of incident which he did not directly or obliquely influence. 
Oh ! that I had left Bromley’s service when Steiner first entered into 
partnership with him! How tlifterent my life must, how happy it 
might have been. 

It was shortly after the funeral of Mrs. Steiner that I began to hear 
that whispers were rife in the neighbourhood respecting me. These 
surmises—set afloat, doubtless, by my servant—bore exclu.sive refer¬ 
ence to Mrs. Steiner, and to my supposed treatment of her; some 
even going so far as to hint their belief that she had not come by her 
death fairly. Hartwell also had called upon me several times pend¬ 
ing Mrs. Steiner’s funeral; and was, and with reason, much sur- 
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prised and shocked to hear of her sudden death under such circum¬ 
stances as I chose to detail to him. He was, if possible, still more 
surprised to have heard nothirif? of Steiner ; but, as he hinted no 
suspicions that affected myself, — as, indeed, he expressed none at 
the time, — and as, moreover, he perfectly well knew the character 
and habits of his friend, I did not seek to conceal that he had at¬ 
tempted to extort money from me by threats. I added, however, 
that being alone and unarmed, I had been constrained to give him 
the money he reqjiired ; and I expressed my opinion — an opinion 
in which Hartwell concurred — that he had set sail for Hamburgh 
early in the morning, and that we should probably never see him 
again. 

Tliere was a serenity, united with perfect ease, in the manners of 
Hartwell, that indicated an intimate acquaintance M’ith good society. 
It is true I knew little of the man, except from the hasty and con¬ 
fused report of Mrs. Steiner; an account which, coupled with the 
fact of his friendship for her husband, was not likely to predispose 
me much in his favour. But 1 knew well, at the same time, that 
he was the only man living whose suspicions, once excited and con¬ 
centrated upon me, could bring my conduct and character in ques¬ 
tion. I was in no situation—in no mind likewise—to assist myself 
at present: he was, or appeared to be, perfectly satisfied with the 
explanations I had offered ; and as he had called upon me often, and 
unasked on my part, and gradually dropt the name of Steiner alto¬ 
gether, I suffered at first, but soon began to countenance his visits. 

In the mean while it became necessary, for more reasons than one, 
that I should change my residence. Two years had now elapsed 
since the death of Jllrs. Steiner. The surmises in the neighbour¬ 
hood had subsided : the whispers—if there were any—did not reach 
my ears ; but, whenever I walked abroad there was a timid scrutiny 
of my person on the part of some, and an audacious intentness of 
gaze from others, that rendered my residence at this place for any 
longer period inconvenient and irksome. I cannot say that I felt 
very acutely these indications,—for a man who lives out of the world 
can easily dispense with its good opinion ; my private belief 
being, that, were not such good opinion indispensable to an indivi¬ 
dual's advancement and pleasure in life, he would be little disposed 
to regard it for its own sake. 

My chief reasorr was one with which the world had nothing to do. 
It was not when I walked abroad, but at home—in the quietness and 
solitude of the house—^in the silence of my own memory, and at the 
mercy of the harrowing scene it conjured up,—it was then that I 
felt, if life and reason were longer to co-exi.st, I must abandon, fly 
from the accursed place for ever. Such expiation as horror could 
afford had been paid long ago: and it was time that the past should 
be unremembered, if not forgotten. 

There was yet another motive. It was a dreary abode for the 
boy, young Frederick Steiner, when he came home for the holidays. 
He was now with me; and during his stay I had been laying out 
plans for his future Hie in accordance with his own wishes, — for I 
passionately loved the boy. My affection for this lad, which he 
returned with all the warmth and freshness of a young and generous 
nature, was one of the inexplicable mysteries of my life. 1 had no 
cause to love him, save for his own sake; and there were reasons 
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why I should both hate and fear him ; and yet, strange to say, my 
remembrance of Steiner, as his father, transferred no bitterness to 
him; or, was it that his mother's memory assuaged, destroyed it? 
I know not. And yet — but it will be told in good time. But 
little intervenes. 

Frederick had expressed a stray desire to enter the army,—a des¬ 
tination for him to which I was at first much opposed, until at length 
I was won over by his importunities. I had let the house, and 
was about to remove to a house in Berner's Street on the next day, 
at which time my nephew—for so I called him—was to depart for 
the Military College at Addiscombe. 

Hartwell was dining with me on that day. I introduced the boy 
to him. He received him with great kindness; partly, perhaps, 
out of friendship for his late father, partly out of complaisance to 
myself, 

“No very perceptible likeness, I think?” he observed. 

“ To his father, none.” 

“ I had not the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Steiner.” 

Oh, no. I remember you had not.” I should not have men¬ 
tioned this trivial talk, but that it was adverted to afterwards. 

After dinner Hartwell proposed that we should take our wine in 
the garden. We retired thither. 

“ After all,” said he, casting his eyes around, “although you are, 
I dare say, quite right in leaving this house of yours, what a plea¬ 
sant place might be made of it. It is just the thing for a respect¬ 
able family.” 

“ A family has taken it,” I remarked. 

“For instance,” pursued Hartwell, “you have let the garden run 
to waste sadly. You 're not much of a florist, Gibson. Look there, 
at that disgraceful hole in the corner,” and he pointed to the spot 
where 1 had buried Steiner ; “ that ’ll be dug up, and rejflanted in 
less than a month, I 'II be sworn. What say you. Master Fre¬ 
derick ?” and he turned to the boy; “ shouldn’t you like to have a 
hand in it?” 

“Indeed I should," said the bov. “What ails you, uncle? you 
look ill.” 

“ The air is chilly; the wine has not agreed wdth me!” I stam¬ 
mered. “ Let us go in.” 

How incredible it seems to me now, that I should never have 
thought of that. 1 almost felt grateful to Hartwell that he had 
unwittingly reminded me of it. It seemed as though some 
special Providence interfered in my bclialf, and Avould not suffer 
me to meet detection. Suffice it to say, I effectually removed—a 
frightful employment!—all that could betray me. 

I must now pass over several years; merely touching upon one 
or two points, the omission of which would render this portion of 
my narrative unintelligible. 

Frederick Steiner returned from India at the conclusion of the 
Burmese war; on a leave of absence for three years. He was grown 
a very fine young man, of impetuous temper, but of warm affections, 
and with a noble heart. During the period of his absence I had 
mixed much in society of a certain class,—of that class into which a 
man is almost necessarily tlirown who can find no pleasure in do¬ 
mestic life. An intimacy—it cannot be termed friendship—had sub- 
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sisted all along between Hartwell and my self, founded upon and ce¬ 
mented by the similarity of our tastes and habits. Among other 
vices he had imbued me with a passion for gaming,—a passion 
which, like that of love, is often stimulated rather than destroyed by 
ill success. I was now in comparatively reduced circumstances; 
but 1 had done nothing hitherto to impair my credit, or to compro¬ 
mise my character. Sometimes, indeed, desperate with my bad for¬ 
tune, I would unadvisedly throw out strange things, which were 
forgotten the next day by myself; but which, it would seem, had 
deeply impressed themselves upon Hartwell. They were nothing 
more than denunciations of human nature in the mass, and doubts 
as to the wisdom of permitting one's-self to be trammelled by moral 
obligations,—^phrases which, I doubt not, every losing gamester re¬ 
lieves himself by uttering. 

On Frederick’s arrival in England, Hartwell attached himself to 
him with a closeness almost amounting to pertinacity. He had for¬ 
merly been in the army; had seen a great deal of the world in all 
its various and shifting forms ; his manners were prepossessing ; 
and his conversation just such .as easiest recommends itself to the at¬ 
tention of a young man of spirit and feeling, being free, without 
grossness; sometimes, although not often, grave, and never dull. 
I never could exactly account for the great pains Hartwell was at to 
secure this young man’s friendship. He could not hope to gain 
much money from him ; indeed, he never attempted it: could it be 
that he was the son of his former friend.? Il'Jo. Hartwell had him¬ 
self often confessed to me that his intimacy with Steiner had been 
held together merely by a community of interest. 

Be tins as it may, I hardly w’onder that Frederick should have 
preferred Hartwell’s company to mine. There was little in me to 
attract to myself the time of a vivacious young man, whose sole })ur- 
suit was pleasure; and I had too much affection for him to wish to 
do so. I had, besides, so full a belief of his affection for me, that the 
notion of Hartwell’s supplanting me was altogether out of the ques¬ 
tion. They grew, however, more intimate daily; and thus matters 
went on for some months. 

One morning Hartwell called upon me, and solicited ray attention 
to a business, as he called it, of very great importance. 

"Haveyou a mind lo make your fortune, Gibson ?” siiid he, with 
a confident, and a confidential smile, that argued some proposition 
of a novel nature. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

" You are a man of the world,” he resumed ; “and, therefore, few 
words will suffice. I know, also, you are not over particular,” 

" What do you mean, Mr. Hartwell ?" I replied. 

" As to the means whereby —" he rejoined. 

“ So long as those means are—” 

“ Safe,” cried Hartwell: " I understand. They are so.” 

He now opened to me a scheme of villany — a system of plunder, 
so well kid down, so exquisitely arranged; and entered into the mi- 
nutite, the pros, and cons., all that could be urged for and against, so 
earnestly, and, at the same time with so much coolness and delibe¬ 
ration, that I was unable, when he concluded, to consider him in 
jest. 

1 took the precaution, however, of putting that question to him. 
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“ In jest? no!” cried Hartwell, in extreme astonishment. “Look 
ye, Gibson. You have lost large sums of late: you are crippled, I 
know. I put you in the way of retrieving yourself; and, instead of 
thanking me, as you ought ^—•" 

He paused, in perfect bewilderment at my prolonged gravity. 

“ You do not seem to understand me,” he continued after a while. 
“ Our accomplices—agents, I mean,—will manage the whole under 
my superintendence. You will have nothing to do but to furnish 
the cash, and that but for a short time.” 

“1 do not know what you have hitherto mistaken me for, Mr. 
Hjirtwell,” I said at length, “ or what, in my recent conduct, has led 
you to infer that I could be brought into a conspiracy like this.” 

“How?” cried Hartwell. 

“ P'or instance,” I resumed, “ you yourself arc under many pe¬ 
cuniary obligations to me, for which I have never troubled you, and 
which I now only mention to prove to you that money cannot tempt 
me to commit dishonourable actions.” 

Hartwell sat silent for some time, and bit his lips with vexation. 

“ You have betrayed me, Mr. Gibson,” he said at length. 

“ How so ? Rather, you have betrayed yourself, i\Ir. Hartwell.” 

“ It’s true, by G— ! 1 have soand he arose. “ Rut, w'ho eouUl 
have thought that you — I never would have sjioken of it, but you 
compel me to do so, — tliat you, who Iiave committed crimes tlnit 
should have hanged you, could have sported a conscience, even in 
jest, or in yiuir cups." 

I was about to speak. 

“ Pshaw !” he continued in disgust. “ Steiner told me,—and I 
know it,—that you—” 

“ Set fire to his house,” said I, interrupting him. “ It is well he 
could get one to believe that, not including himself. He could 
hardly expect that.” 

“ What could he hardly expect ?” retorted Hartwell; “ to be mur¬ 
dered for it? Perhaps not. And his wife—that tale was well told, 
Mr. Gibson. Ho not turn pale: blush now, and look white at the— 
elsewhere, I mean. Good morning, sir!” 

I let him go in silence. These were empty threats, which he 
would repent in due time. He waited upon me again in the after¬ 
noon, and, expres.sing some regret for his former warmth, sounded 
me once more respecting his project. 1 resisted entertaining it, even 
more strongly than before. 

Hartwell was wrought to a pitch of fury by my obstinacy, which 
appeared to him perfectly incomprehensible. He repeated the same 
charges, with the addition of others ; one, for instance, involving a 
doubt of the paternity of young Steiner ; and left me with threats, as 
before,—threats which I despised. He had now committed himself. 

I was assured he kneiv nothing, which his language of the morning, 
conveying so much truth, spoken at random, had for a moment led 
me to fear. 

I was not mistaken when I foresaw that Hartwell would not dare 
to bring charges against me publicly which he had no means what¬ 
ever of substantiating. I had not, however, conceived the possibili¬ 
ty of his tampering, — of his disposition to do so I was well aware, 
but of his being permitted to tamper—with young Steiner. A few 
days, nevertheless, convinced me that he had done so ; and a watch- 
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ful scrutiny of the manners and behaviour of the young man taught 
me to believe that he had done so successfully; that he had ren¬ 
dered him suspicious, distrustful of me ; that, by means of an incon-' 
gruous collection of charges — for they were so, and would so have 
appeared to the world at large, — he had made liimself the too easy 
instrument of utterly alienating Frederick’s affections from his 
friend, his guardian, and his benefactor. 

1 watched the young man closely, 1 have said, and I was confirm¬ 
ed in my suspicions. He knows but little of my nature w])o sup¬ 
poses I could bear that certainty with patience. His constraint in 
my presence became more and more manifest; I could see that he 
felt It more. He was uneasy, embarrassed in my company: I, on 
my part, was taciturn, gloomy, and morose. I had collected mate¬ 
rials on which to act; it was now my purpose to put them into 
shape. 

That he—the only being in the world for whom I cared a rush— 
against whom the whole world would have weighed as lightly,—that 
he, who had been indebted to me, as an infant, for his life; as a boy, 
for his maintenance and protection; as a man, for his .station and 
prospects in the world ; who owed me more affection than he could 
have repaid by gratitude, if he did not repay it, as I had hoped, 
with affection ; that he should ha\ e turned agaiiivSt me—silently, 
without inquijy, without scruple: this was more than 1 could bear. 
It stung me; no, no—it maddened me ! And yet, Avhat was to be 
done ? No more wild justice,—no more revenge. I could ex¬ 
ecute that no longer. I strove, for once in my life, to think and to 
act calmly and dispassionately, and to be directed by the result of 
sober reflection, and the result of my reflections was madness,—and 
yet I pondered deej)ly, too. 

Hartw'ell I des])ised too much to hale; I contemned and for¬ 
gave him. Steiner was yet very young. I had hitherto given him 
credit for genero.sity of nature: inexperienced as he w^as, the subtle 
plausibility of a villain might have misled him. I had suffered so 
much from falsehood heretofore, I would now see what effect truth 
might have,—the whole truth. 

Frederick was too young when his father left England to remem¬ 
ber him, and, consequently, be w'ould not regret his loss. His mo¬ 
ther had been dead many years. He should know all; the physical 
calamity that, w'hen injured, converted me into a madman ; the in¬ 
juries I had endured ; all — he should know all. If, after hearing, 
he hated me, could he respect Hartwell ?—I had no longer a wish 
to live. If he was generous he would pity me ; if otherwise, he 
might, if he so pleased, betray me. 1 made myself up for that, and 
I was pleased with it. 

I met him early on the following morning. He entered the room 
hastily, looking w ild and haggard, 

“ You were late last night, sir," I remarked. 

“I did not come home," he answered vaguely. 

With Hartwell, I presume.^ He has told you something new 
respecting me." 

‘"He will tell me no more,” said he; ""I have heard too much 

already." 

“ Not enough," I replied, smiling bitterly: “ I also have something 
for your private ear. Sit down, sir!" and I seized him by the 
arm. 
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*'Let me go! —I must not stay here!" he exclaimed, striving to 
break from me ; but I held him fast. 

“ Nay, but, Frederick Steiner, you must stay. Promise me that 
you will hear me patiently: I will not detain you long.” 

He sat down, covering his face with his hands. I obey you, 
sir.” 

“ You mu.st not interrupt me,” I said. 

Calmly,—for madness is sometimes calm,—and with a studied em¬ 
phasis,—h)r 1 had rehearsed it on the previous night,—I confessed 
everything, and paused, awaiting his answer. 

I noted well the gaze, the immoveable gaze, which was lifted up 
to me when I detailed the eireumstances of my first crime ; that 
gaze, which continued without intermission, without alteration, with¬ 
out meaning. I awaited his answer. Some minutes elapsed. 1 be¬ 
came* alarmed; and, rising, took him by the &lu)ulder. 

He shook me from him as though I had been a re{)tile, and 
boinuled to his feet. 

“What have I done?" he exclaimed, suddenly recollecting him¬ 
self. “My great God! what have I done?—Come not near me! 
come not near me !" 

I approached t(» pacify him. lie seized me by the shoulders, 
and. dashing me violently to the ground, rushed from the room. 1 
had scarcely risen from the floor when he returned, and, falling at 
my feet, clasjicd my knees. 

“ Oh, my benefactor, my friend, my father, forgive me!” he ex¬ 
claimed. “I knew not what I did! What a dreadful, miserable 
mistake is this! I see it all now. You suspecterl me of having 
listened to Hartwell, of having beb'eved him, which I never did. 
1 thought from your manner you felt aggrieved by his calumnies 
— for calumnies, yes, by Heaven, they were ! t met him this 
morning.” 

There was a knocking at the door. “ Ili.se ! for God’s sake, rise ! ’ 
1 exclaimed. “ No one should see you thus !’' 

A young gentleman entered the room. 

“Well, Harris ?” cried Frederick, and he sprang towards him. 

“ You ifiust fly !” cried the other. “ Hartwell is dead !” 

He staggered backward, anil fell heavily to the earth. 

“What docs this mean?” said 1 wildly. «... 

“ Has not your nephew told you, sir,” said Harris, raising his 
friend, “ of the duel between Hartwell and liiinselFthis morning? 
The man is dead. Prevail upon ymir nephew to fly.” 

“Yes, I must fly !” cried Frederick, breaking from him ; “ I must 
fly; but whither, and from whom ? Ob, sir 1” and he cast an 
imploring gaze towards me, “ 1 am a raunlercr—a murderer !” 

I was affected. He perceived it, and fell upoii my neckj and, 
taking my hands between his own, he raised and kissed them. 

“ Oh, my best, my only friend, forgive me! as I shall pray, as 
I do mj»> pray—what did I say ?—for forgivenc.ss lor you. ’ 

He said no more, but hastened up stairs. 

“ Is he not rather long gone, sir ?” said Ilai'ris. “ He need make 
no preparation under circumstances like these.” 

“ Gone ?—where ?” said 1. I had not be^ heeding the time. 

A thought, almost a conviction, flashed across me. 

« Run up stairs instantly!” I exclaimed, “ or you will be too late.” 

^ 2 E 2 
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The Words were scarce spoken ere the report of a pistol was heard. 
Harris had come too late. He had shot himself through the heart 
What followed I cannot tell. I knew not —• I felt not that he 
was dead for months afterwards. 

Need I add more ? What I have been the reader will conclude. 
What I am it were needless and profitless to tell. What I feel—if 
I feel aught now—may be best expressed in the words ot an obMure 
author, whose name I have forgotten, but whose lines I remember. 

** But we are strong, as we have need of strength, 

Even in our own default, and linger on, 

Enduring and forbearing, till, at length. 

The very staple of our griefs is gone, 

And we grow hard by custom—’t is all one. * * 

Our joys, deep laid in earth, our hopes above. 

Nor hope nor joy disturbs tlie heart’s dull tone ; 

One stirs it not, nor can the oilier move, 

While woe keeps tearless watch upon the grave of love. ’ 


LINES WRITTEN IN A BALL-ROOM. 

How gay is tins scene 1 where the music is breathing, 

And light fairy footsteps re-echo the .sound, 

Where Pleasure her exquisite garland is wreathing, 

And Flattery’s sofi-uttcr’d whisper is found ; 

\N'liile the dance’s wild measure so gaily is flowing. 

And Beauty her dearest attraction is showing, 

With blushes and smiles in their witchery glowing, 

And eyes which are glancing like starlight around. 

Yet still, though the dance has .such power in beguiling 
The long dreary silence of midnight away, 

And bright are those eyes which, unsettled and smiling, 

To all that behold them distribute their ray,— 

If even a world should unite to caiess thee, 

And scatter its roses of pleasure to bless thee, 

Though no transient cloud should arise to distres.s thee, 
The joy of such feelings must early decay. 

And iweeter it is when the night-flowers are weeping 
At midnight, in silence, their tears of perfume, 

To wander ’mid scenes whare the moon-beams are sleeping 
Enamour’d, on beds of the hyacinth’s bloom ; 

And with one whose affections to thine are united, 

To whom thy young heart its devotion has plighted, 

To turn to the landscape so brilliaiuly lighted 
Those eyes, which the purest of feelings illume; 

And to know that the heart which beside thee is beating. 
For thee would the joy of existence resign, 

’That tJje lover whose eloquent glance thou art meeting 
Can gaze on no beauty so cherish’d as thine. 

And thus with the bright stars glittering o’er thee, 

An Eden of N^ure all smiling before thee, 

And one faithfiil heart which exists to adore thee, 

To find the deep stillness of midnight—divine. 
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ILtUSTKATED BY GEORGE CBCIKSHANK. 

Any person who was in the habit of passing through the Rue 
Richelieu in the year 1746^ would be sure of witnessing a crowd of 
gay equipages drawn up before the gate of a rather handsome hotel. 
This line of carriages generally maintained its position from eleven 
in the morning until an hour after noon. Young noblemen eu cAe- 
ni/lc, their hair half powdered, and carelessly turned up with the 
comb only, jumped out lightly from their elegant phaetons, while 
footmen in gorgeous liveries opened the carriage doors, and held 
out their arms respectfully to ladies attired in morning dresses, and 
who were all young, if they were not beautiful. The carriages suc¬ 
ceeded one another with extraordinary rapidity, and but few of the 
visitors prolonged their stay beyond five minutes. If any stranger, 
w'ho w'as surprised at this incessant but always regular bustle, in¬ 
quired the reason, he would be told that the hotel belonged to j\Ion‘- 
sieur Marcel; or else his inquiry would be answered by a question, 
and he would be asked if he were a gentleman, or wished to be pre¬ 
sented at court. 

If so," they would add, all you have to do is to go up stairs ; 
it will only cost you twelve francs.” If the singularity of this piece of 
information induced the stranger to go through with the adventure, 
he crossed the threshold of the carriage-gate without being stopped 
by a Swiss's impertinent interrogatory of Where are you going, 
sir.^" The door was open to everybody; and on entering, you 
stood in a court, neatly paved in mosaic, and surrounded by orange- 
trees in boxes, and a-pi^ofusion of foreign shrubs. In the depth of 
winter a verdant and ever-smiling landscape might be seen on the 
walls, which were painted in that fashion. On the right hand, be¬ 
tween two pillars, was a wide staircase, over which was spread a 
rich and thick carpet; and the angles of the landing-places were 
ornamented with pedestals, on which were placed nymphs, graces, 
and doves, in plaster, after the designs of Boiichardon. 

This staircase led to the* ante-room of the first floor._ A half- 
opened door faced you, and seemed to invite you to enter. Through 
it there was a passage into a withdrawing-room, where two footmen 
received you w'ith much cercmonjf, and took charge of your hat and 
cane: A respectful but expressive sign indicated your place to you, 
next to the person who had- arrived last before you, on a low bench 
covered with red velvet, unless you preferred to stand, but always 
in the position assigned to you by priority of time; for, gentleman 
or lady alike, each individual was bound to maintain his post, and 
it was very rarely that gallantry prevailed against etiquette. What 
was most surprising was to notice the silence and decorum observed 
by the harebrained youths of fashion en deshabille, and the bright- 
6yed and coqiiettishly-looking dames and damsels ; the most lively 
only hazarded a few whispered words, which were answered by a 
slight smile. It seemed as if they were all apprehensive of disturb¬ 
ing the progress of some mystery or sacred rite. 

In fact something extraordinary was actually transpiring in the 
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next apartment, the folding-doors of which opened every minute to 
give egress to one person, and to admit his successor. It was a 
spacious and magnificent saloon, lighted by three windows with red 
damask curtains trimmed with gold fringe. The walls were covered 
with hangings of blue silk, and, at intervals, lofty glasses, doubled 
by repetition, the glitter of the gilding which ornamented the rich 
consoles and the exquisitely sculptured tables. A copy of the Hours 
of Guido was painted on the ceiling, and the variety of colours har¬ 
monized well with a sky-blue ground. On the floor, which shone 
like a mirror, were traced two parallel lines in chalk, commencing 
at the entrance-door, and ending at a semicircular line in the form 
of a crescent. 

At that spot, seated in a large arm-chair, like a divinity, at the 
centre of a table, was a grave-looking man, in a graceful, although 
somewhat theatrical attitude;—it was Marcel, the celebrated dancer. 
His undoubted talent, and, still more, his solemn enthusiasm for 
his art, had obtained him a reputation which, although it might ap¬ 
pear absurd to some persons, was not the less widely extended on 
that account. He excelled more especially in the minuet; and that 
dance was his passion, his glory, his universe. “Ah! sir/’said he 
to a stranger who expressed astonishment .at his enthusiasm, “ tlie 
minuet is the encyclopedia of every art, grace, and science.” He 
had reason in his respect for it, for he had acquired thereby a con¬ 
siderable fortune. He had the enlree of the first society in France: 
no lady who pretended to refinement of manners, no gentleman of 
rank, elegance, or fashion, could presume to present himself or herself 
in the hcau-moude witiiout having taken lessons of Marcel howto carry 
the hat or fan properly, or to manage the hoo]) or sword gracefully. 

At the period of which we are speaking, Marcel w’as about sixty 
years of age, and was in all the evla! of his rencjwn. He was tall, 
and rather coarsely built, but his face was striking. Time had not 
robbed him of the uprightness of his figure, or <liminished the elas¬ 
ticity of his movements ; but he had di.scontinued his lessons in 
dancing, as the demands for his instruction were more than he coul<l 
possibly attend to. All his thoughts were now devoted to a branch 
of his art, which he correctly deemed the most elevated and the 
most useful of all. He gave lessons in bowing, and in the whole 
class of salutations. And let it not be supposed that this science 
was a trivial and unimportant one. In those times of etitjuette, 
when ranks and conditions w'ere so strongly defined, the bow was a 
most important and integral feature in the proper, and necessary, and 
indispensable knowledge of life. Marcel reckoned in his category 
of bows and cto tsies two hundred and thirty-six for each sex, each 
one of which expressed the station, and frequently the thoughts of 
the person who made it, modified by the position of the individual 
to whom it was addressed. There was the court bow, the city bow, 
the bow of the great nobleman to the financier, and that of the 
financier to the courtier; the bow of the latter when asking a favour 
of a minister, and that of a statesman when bowing out a suppliant; 
the bow of two rivals when disputing about precedence; the obei¬ 
sance of a young lady to whom a suitor is introduced, with that of 
a flirt to a favoured lover, &c. The imagination would be lost in 
the labyrinth of bows and obeisances of which Marcel lield the clue, 
without ever entangling it. 
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As it was not convenient, nor even practicable, for him to wait 
upon all the great personages who summoned him to their presence, 
he had established the custom of giving lessons in the saloon into 
which we have introduced the reader. It will be readily conceived 
that the company that attended there was a select one; the cere¬ 
monial, therefore, was the same for everybody. A lackey opened 
the door, and announced each arrival. The party on entering pro¬ 
ceeded along the line chalked on the floor, which led to the front 
of Marcel’s arm-chair. When this was reached, the visitor made the 
required bow, according to the professor’s direction, after which he 
returned again to the door, and repeated the form. Then, making 
the accustomed how of leave-taking, lie walked down the parallel 
line to depart, taking care to deposit two crowns, of six francs each, 
in a silver urn placed for tins purpose in a niche by the side of the 
door. In this manner people were taught to walk and bow, to enter 
and retire from an apai'tment, at twelve francs the lesson; and, as 
about forty francs’ w'orth of lessons was generally sufRcient, we can 
see how little it cost to give the last polish to a good education. 

It is true that all the bows were not rated at the same tariff. 
Those which w^ere entitled presculatum huirx at court cost twenty 
louis d’ors; but we must remember how many things were com¬ 
prised in a lesson of this kind, and siicli a treasury of knowledge, 
W'ith all its accessories, will not be considered exorbitant at six hun¬ 
dred livres. On these great occasions JMarcel exhibited all the de¬ 
licacy of his science witlioiit reserve. lie bestow ed the most rigid 
attention upon the minutest moN cment; he demonstrated all the 
suppleness necessary to make an inclination with grace and expres¬ 
sion ; liow to recede two steps to make a second bow'; and to step 
backwaial again to prepare for the tliird obeisanec, in which the 
party bent liimself w'ilhin ii short distance of the ground ; sifter 
which he raised himself slowly, until, still almost forming the figure 
of a crescent, and stepping backwards, he mixed in the surrounding 
crowd. At these times iMarcel represented the King, and he never 
failed to assume all the dignity suited to the character, in order, as 
he said, to train hi>< pujiils to meet without discomposure and em¬ 
barrassment tlie imposing aspect of royal majesty. 

The ladies w’cre instructed with still greater care and solicitude; 
for they, lie said, had still more need of all the assistance of his art 
than the other sex. In fact it w’as no easy task to give a graceful 
motion to these tall dolls, imprisoned in their long corsets of steel, 
surrounded by a circiimvallation ol‘ immense hoojis, and almost 
bending under the elaborate construction of a head-dress two feet 
high. These obstacles, while they inspired Marcel's genius, fre¬ 
quently put liis patience to severe tests. On such occasions words 
of singular energy and strange iiliom I'ell from his lips, and, as faith¬ 
ful narrators of the manners of the flay, we are compelled to admit 
that the dialect of Marcel did not always correspond with the elegance 
of his pantomime. It was by no means uncommon for him to say 
to a duchess, For heaven's sake, madame, hold yourself straight; 
-—you waddle like a goose;"—‘^try and walk a little better than 
that, or you will be taken for a cook," with other similar compli¬ 
ments, which the great ladies took all in good part. His repu¬ 
tation, his age, and his familiarity with tlie nobility, made Marcel a 
privileged man, so that he could say what he pleased without giving 
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oiFence. When he overstepped the limits of decorum, tio notice 
was taken of it, or the young courtiers contented themselves with 
replying, " There, there. Father Marcel! Will your majesty deign 
to forgive us?” and that ended all. 

One unlucky day, evil chance would have it that the young Duke 
de Caraman, one of the most brilliant noblemen of the court, took 
it into his head to go and make his bow to Marcel. He set out from 
his petHc maison in the Fauxbourg du Temple, with the Chevalier 
d'Origny, the Marquis d’Escar, and two of the raousquetaircs, whose 
names are not recorded. Their morning had been passed in much 
hilarity; and although the fumes of champagne were somewhat dis¬ 
sipated by the fresh air, there still remained that degree of excitement 
which the young nobles of that day held to be a point of ho7i ion. 
We do not get drunk now-a-days ; we only stupify ourselves with 
cigars. Every generation has some anomaly, which it elevates into 
good manners. 

The young gentlemen burst into the ante-room simultaneously, 
and walked into the saloon without announcing themselves: to the 
great scandal of Marcel’s noble visitors, who had always hitherto 
scrupulously observed the programme of ceremony established by 
him. When Marcel saw them thus abruptly intrude into his sanc- 
tuai*y, he rose hastily from his arm-chair, filled with indignation, 
like a high priest of Isis when the mysteries are troubled by pro¬ 
fane or uninitiated footsteps. Addressing himself to the duke, who 
was in advance of his noisy comrades, he said, 

" Monsieur le Due, you are not ignorant that it is the usage not 
to enter this apartment without being previously announced. I 
have the greatest respect for your rank, but, without withholding 
anything which is your due, I conceive myself entitled to remind 
you that I have frequently princes waiting their turn in my ante¬ 
chamber, and that the reign of equality is recognised in the temple 
of the arts.” 

'* Do not be angry, father Jupiter,” responded the duke, slapping 
him familiarly on the shoulder: “ what you have just said is su¬ 
perbly true. I am conscious that I am obnoxious to the severity 
of your indignation'; but your sacred majesty must learn that I do 
not come here to make my low’^est reverence; and the urgency of 
the occasion has impelled me to omit the ceremonial of usage. The 
Princess de Guemenee gives a grand ball this evening, at which my 
friends here and myself are to be present: you have invented some 
new' minuet steps, which are said to be requisite, and we .are come 
to entreat you to oblige u8 with a short lesson.” 

“ This is not the proper time and place. Monsieur le Due,” re¬ 
joined Marcel. “ You must have perceived that there are several 
ladies and gentlemen in the next room ; and-” 

" The ladies and gentlemen can wait,” interrupted the duke; 
"it will not occasion two minutes’ delay. Besides, if you like, they 
Can be invited in with us; they will be amused, and bear their de¬ 
tention with more good humour.” 

" Not so. Monsieur le Due; I do not desire them to be witnesses 
of-” 

" Then let us begin, for W'e are extremely hurried.” 

Marcel considered for a moment; then, with perfect calmness, 
but with a determined accent, he replied. 
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“ I am anxious to meet your wishes, Monsieur le Due; but the 
thing is altogether impossible.” 

“ How, impossible !—You forget whonjLyou are speaking to.” 

“ You cannot dance without a violin, and there is none here." 

That's right,” remarked one of the mousqiietaires, as he drew a 
small pocket-violin, a child’s toy, from beneath his cloak, and com¬ 
menced tuning it with all the gravity imaginable. “ It is indubit¬ 
ably correct that tve can’t get on without a violin ; and, lo and be¬ 
hold! here is one. You see, kind and gracious master, that we have 
provided for everything. I am not a virtuoso, I admit, and you will 
perhaps soon find out that I have not the delicacy of Bordien’s touch, 
nor the strength of Prevot; but we shall get on very well by ear, 
and by your as.sistance. If you don’t approve of my violin, we can 
easily procurd a trumpet, on which I play indifferently well. Come, 
Caraman, give your hand to Monsieur Marcel; U’Origny, you must 
act as cavalier to D’Escar. We will dance a minuet of two couples, 
so that the lesson will do for all. Take your places; sirs, to your 
places I” 

Marcel was wiltl with rage; but what could he do? He per¬ 
ceived, by the rapid and vehement utterance and heightened colour 
of his vi.siters, that they were not in a condition to listen to reason. 
He thought, besides, that he owed it to his owm dignity not to com¬ 
promise himself with hot-headed yoinig men, who were restrained 
by no considerations of self-respect, and that the only means of pre¬ 
venting the unpleasant results of such an adventure would be to 
smooth it over as quietly as possible. In consequence, he yielded ; 
but, while be prepared to comply with their demand, he heaved a 
deep sigh, and raised liis eyes as if to call heaven to witness the 
unworthy violence of which he was the victim. 

The Duke de Caraman offered him his hand w'ith unexceptionable 
elegance, and the lesson began. 

We ought here to remark that the duke’s figure was anything but 
a fijie one, although he wa.s colonel of a regiment d'rlite, in wliich 
not one of the privates was less than six feet high. His legs were 
tliin and weak, and, w'hcn he was closely examined, a slight protu¬ 
berance might be ])erccived between his shoulders, which caused his 
head to protrude a little. The ladies of the court, by whom he was 
W'cll received, S])oke of his person as charming and dixlingue ; while 
those to whom he had given offence called him a hinfip-back. ^Vith 
this exception, he was decidedly a handsome cavalier, witty, bril¬ 
liant, and very brave, but vain, and exceedingly cajUious about any 
allusion to his figure, which he held in the highest esteem, or the 
antiquity of his I’amily, for which he had the most religious venera¬ 
tion. Thus much premised, we will proceed with our narration. 

Marcel began his forced lesson with a good grace, although it was 
easy to perceive, by his knit brow and the convulsive motion of his 
lips, that he was under the most rigid self-constraint. In his eyes it 
was an unheard-of atrocity, a sort of martyrdom, that he, Marcel, 
the god of the minuet, should be compelled to submit to the caprices 
of young coxcombs, who had no other merits than that of being 
born in such a position as to be thenceforward called dukes and 
marquises! The soul of the accomplished artist was agonized by 
the deepest mortification, and noUiiiig but the consciousness of his 
utter helplessness prevented his breaking into open resistance, and 
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energetically speaking his sentiments. But it was out of the power 
of human nature to bear beyond a certain point. The discordant 
sounds of the vile fiddle, on which the mousquetaire scraped most 
outrageously, pierced through his ears to his heart; so that, after a 
minute or two, he called out impatiently : 

It is impossible to dance, sir, to such an awful charivari!" 

" For all that,” replied the mousquetaire, “ I have taken lessons of 
Grosbois.” 

And of little Mademoiselle Garsin of the opera,” added the Mar¬ 
quis d’Escar, ** who charged him a thousand francs each time.” 

“ He paid dearly then,” observed Marcel with a cynical smile, 
“ for what every one else gets for nothing. But could not you con¬ 
trive to play something like a minuet?” 

“ Why, what else am I doing ?” asked the performer. 

‘'What are you doing? Mon Dien ! you are crucifying La heUc 
Bourhonnoise." 

“ That's true!” they all exclaimed. 

“ Oh ! oh ! ho!” screamed one, “ 1 thought it was the saraband 
of the Nocos dc Thetis et Pelee." 

“ And I,” roared out another, “ took it for Rameau’s Danse des 
Sauvagcs." 

Here they all laughed so that they could scarcely stand. The 
other mousquetaire then took the violin from his comrade, and 
handed it to Marcel. 

“ You are drunk,” said he ; “let Marcel play.” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” asked Marcel. “ Do you take me for 
a country dancing-master ? Have the goodness to remember that 
Marcel has never touched a violin.” 

“ He is right!” exclaimed the Chevalier d’Origny; “ you insult 
him. It is just as if you should order a mousquetaire to mount a 
donkey. Monsieur IMarcel, compose yourself; I will put all to 
rights. I flatter myself I have a good voice. I will sing your 
favourite minuet step, while these gentlemen go through the figure 
with you.” 

Again Marcel did violence to his feelings, impatient as he was to 
put an end to so scandalous a scene ; but it was in vain that he exhi¬ 
bited all those demonstrations which were generally listened to with 
so much defei'ence and respect. It was easy to perceive by the 
affected awkwardness and smothered laughter of the gentlemen that 
they had only come to .amuse themselves. The old blood of tlie 
artist burned in his veins, and, soon forgetting the prudence he Jjad 
hitherto exercised, he gave way to the impetuosity of his wrath, 
which on this occasion had something of burlesque in it; but it was 
all thrown away. His exasperated features, ami the comparisons he 
adduced, which were frequently rude and gross enough, only in¬ 
creased the hilarity of his pupils, who seemed determined to take it 
all in good part. 

The Duke de Caraman was the one who tried his patience the 
most severely. For upwards of five minutes Marcel had been doing 
his best, but without success, to make him hold his hat in a proper 
manner. 

“ Who ever before held a hat in that way ?” asked Marcel. “ You 
look as if you were asking for charity, and were ashamed of what 
you were doing. Turn out the great toe of your right foot, and 
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stretch your leg forward—that's right ; it would be better if there 
were some calf to it. Keep yourself upright now—^more, more. 
Hold your chest out, and your head well up.” 

So saying, he pushed up the duke’s head, and pressed his shoul¬ 
ders forward. The duke, who did not like this rough tuition, called 
out, 

That's enough. Monsieur Marcel; that will do. You will dis¬ 
locate ray neck !” 

“ 1 am only making you straight,” answered Marcel. 

“ You will never succeed in that,” observed the Chevalier d’Origny, 
laughing heartily at the martyrdom of the little duke. 

“ You are right. Monsieur Je Chevalier,” added IMarcel ; “ I quite 
forgot—no one can straighten a hump —” 

lie did hot finish his sentence, or rather its conclusion was 
drowned in a loud burst of laughter from the duke’s friends, who 
were delighted with the coarse pleasantry which seemed to have 
petrified their friend and leader. 

In fact, the duke had been hit in his most vulnerable spot. He 
would willingly have borne any raillery upon the other members of 
his body, as he had too good an opinion of their beauty to dread any 
criticism thereupon ; but to be attacked in his hump!—and before 
his friends too !—who would instantly go and circulate the remark 
through every saloon in Paris! This was too miifli for his pride 
and self-love. Trembling with rage, he put his hand to his sword; 
but a fresh shout of laughter made him pause, while it served to 
augment his indignation. lie struck hi.s sword's hilt violentl}'^, as he 
returned it half-drawn into its sheath, and, taking off’ one of his 
gloves, he said to IMarcel, who was looking at him steadily and se- 
riou.sly, 

“ If you were a gentleman, I would answer you with this sword ; 
but as you are only a low conceited fellow', this is the only notice I 
can take of you.” 

So saying, he struck each of his cheek.s with his glove, which he 
then threw in his face. 

Th is action, which passed with the rapidity of lightning, instantly 
put an end to the merriment of his friends. They admired JMarcel 
as an accomplished artist, while they respected him as an excelloit 
man, and they were hurt when they saw him treated in this 
manner. ^ 

“ You have done wrong,” said the Marquis d’Escar to the duke. 
“ A joke should not be retorted by so cruel an insult, particularly to 
an old man.” 

“ I have only chastised impertinence. If any one is displeased at 
it, he has only to say so, and I will give him immediate explana¬ 
tion.” 

“Then it must be to me,” exclaimed each of his friends advancing 
upon him, while his rage was only increased by the disapprobation 
of his companions. 

While this was passing, Marcel stood motionless, his eyes fixed, 
his lips pale, as if he had been stricken by a thunderbolt. His fea¬ 
tures underwent an entire change, and his silence indicated an in¬ 
ward grief that no language had powder to express. Two large tears 
at length ran down his checks, and his head fell upon his breast. 

The young noblemen came to him, and took him by the hand. 
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They said everything they could imagine to heal the wound his 
pride had suffered, and to soothe his feelings. But Marcel heard 
not a word; his bosom swelled as if with spasms, and his knees 
shook under him. They led him to his arm-chair, into which he 
fell exhausted, and worn out with emotion. His distress was so 
vehement, that even the duke was softened by it. He saw that he 
had gone too far, and, stepping towards Marcel with a jningled 
feeling of shame and regret, he tried to repair his wrong by con¬ 
fessing it. 

" No, Monsieur le Due,” replied Marcel, in answer to his apolo¬ 
gies, “ the fault is with me alone in forgetting the immense distance 
which separates a man of your rank from a miserable creature like 
me. You have killed Marcel—but he has deserved his fate.” 

He remained a few minutes without making any reply to the kind 
and anxious observations of the youths who thronged around him ; 
then rising with the air and manner of a person who has just come 
to an irrevocable decision, he stepped firmly to the folding-doors of 
his saloon, which he flung open, and invited all the company in the 
outer room to enter, and then ordered his musician to be sent for. 
When the latter made his appearance, Marcel bowed gracefully and 
respectfully to the youngest and handsomest lady of the circle, and 
requested she would do him the honour of dancing with him. 

This unexpedted proposition was received with a gratified mur¬ 
mur of applause; for it was a long time since any one had seen 
Marcel dance, and no one could guess the cause of this sudden 
caprice. The musician, by his direction, plaj^ed the first bars of 
Rameau’s famous minuet in Les Index Galantcs; Marcel made the 
grand salute to his partner with that grace which was peculiar to 
him alone, and the minuet commenced. 

Never before had this celebrated dancer displayed such talent; 
never had the elegance of his attitudes and the elasticity of his 
movement excited such sincere admiration. His feet traced the 
most beautiful figures on the floor; the spectators held their breath, 
while their eyes devoured his steps, which were followed by a slight 
buzz of surprise and pleasure; for they feared tb interrupt their 
enjoyment by giving utterance to it. It was not till the conclusion, 
when Marcel had made his last salute, that the hall rung with the 
most enthusiastic and heartfelt plaudits ; they crowded round him, 
and almost suffochted him with the warmt^of their congratulations. 
The great Conde, after the battle of RoCToy, was not surrounded 
with more homage. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen," said Marcel, when the first burst of 
enthusiasm had somewhat subsided, ‘'glory is a sweet sensation, 
and I wished to taste it once again. I was too happy, and too proud 
of my art; but my old age has been tarnished disgrace—my 

career is now over. Adieu, ladies ! gentlemen, adieu 1 Marcel has 
danced his last minuet!” 

A week after this scene Marcel was no more! 
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ScABCiTY invariably has the effect of enhancing the value of an 
article in the general market,—and thus it is as respects “ lions ” in 
the United States of America. No people under the sun have a 
stronger partiality for lions than the Americans have, which may be 
attributed, in some measure, to their scarcity. They have bears, 
panthers, (^painters, as the Yankees call them,) and wolves in abun> 
dance ; but these are all tarnation little set by,” in comparison 
with their lions. To be sure there is a government bounty on the 
heads of wolves and panthers ,• and as government bounties are 
always paid, in hard,” or “ Jackson ” money, and as dollars are 
“ getting considerable scarce in the settlements,” I presume that 
these “ critters” will be rather more looked after, and better thought 
of, than they were formei*ly. As for bears,—why, honest Bruin 
cares very little about r’umptions in the currency, or the long faces 
pulled by the commercial gentlemen of Wall Street; for, so long as 
he can manage to get a dinner of nice young pork once a week 
during the summer, and a snug berth in a hollow pine-tree, with a 
hit paw to suck, during the winter, “ 1 calculate” that he never 
bothers his head about JMartin Buren, the present president;—but 
there is no accounting for the absence of family affection! Since the 
States first ‘‘ toddled without leading strings,” they have never been 
wholly destitute of lions, although the individual number at any 
period has been but few, and their “ locations ” far between. 

The first and most renowned of all their lions, and, politically 
speaking, the father of all the rest, was General Washington. He 
was more renowned in his day than any one tliat has inhabited the 
royal Tower of London for the last century (even including “ Old 
Glory”); and although his admirers have not been so barbarous as to 
stuff his hide with straw, they have hung him up in effigy before the 
door of many a road-side " beer and cider house ” in every section of 
the country. Though so long dead and gone, his exploits ai e fresh 
in the recollection of every patriotic American citizen; and when 
all the other lions that have appeared within the limits of the Union 
since its earliest existence shall be “ gone and forgotten,” the name of 
Washington will remain to be honoured and revered by unborn 
generations. I hardly ever gazed upon the benign and placid coun¬ 
tenance of this great hero, that I did not bethink me of the noble 
lion Nero that was exhibited through my own country; for who 
ever gazed upon a milder countenance than Nero’s } And yet there 
was a savageness in his nature when roused, that bespoke him a veri¬ 
table lion! Washington, too, on peculiar occasions, showed similar 
symptoms. A single instance will suffice to illustrate this—the fate 
of poor Major Andre. But at that period Washington’s nature had 
been roused; he had been teased, taunted, foiled, and. irritated,—- 
and in the rage of the moment he pounced upon his victim. Andre 
was trying the experiment of other fool-hardy showmen. He thrust 
his head within the lion’s jaws, and got it " scrunched.” 

There is scarcely another lion upon record, that is a fighting lion, 
among ail the heroes of the Revolution ; for even including Gates, 
M‘Kean, Montgomery, Warren, Wayne, and several others, their 
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names already are nearly forgotten^ except in the page of their conn- 
try's history. A foreign cub of the revolutionary war grew up, and 
became a lion of the first magnitude; I refer to the French general 
Lafayette. Poor noble fellow ! in his old age he became somewhat 
imbecile, and had an itching to visit his early haunts; and never, 
sure, was a fine old animal so pestered and annoyed by being 
dragged through the country, from one end of it to the other, to 
have his paw shaken, and to be “ beslavered with fulsome praise,” by 
wild unmannered hordes of raw republicans. They paraded him, 
and gave him public feeds in every town and city in the Union ; and 
all this they modestly called “ national gratitude to the gineral.” 

Half a century hence, and probably they may sport some naval 
lions; but these days of peace and quiet are unfavourable to such a 
growth. During the last little scratch America had with this coun¬ 
try, they had a few burly cubs in their naval establishment, amongst 
which by far their greatest favourite was Decator. But one unlucky 
day he happened to quarrel with an older whelp than himself, and 
thereby got his quietus ! Several of them fought like “ blasted 
catamountsand Lawrence, who fought bravely, and fell, is consi¬ 
dered a sort of martyr by the Yankees. 

The Americans have on record a whole string of what they 
consider regular lions,” whose names are ap})cnded to an in¬ 
strument of great national importance, called their “ Declaration of 
Imlependenceand although these may prf)perly be termed histo¬ 
rical lions, (since many of the names would have been buried in 
oblivion had it not been for this document,) yet it must be admitted 
there was something lionish in their characters, or they never would 
have dared to beard their lawful sovereign by putting their paws to 
such a rebellious paper. In the whole batch of “ signers” there 
may be individual exceptions,—a few that stepped out from the 
mass; and first and foremost of these is that blunt old printer's devil, 
Benjamin Franklin. There can be little doubt respecting Ben’s claim, 
living or dead, to the distinction of lion, although his outward man 
was not so sleek and polished as those that commonly belong to that 
noble genus ; and I believe the Yankee folks themselves admit, that 
though he w'as sent abroad, be was of too rough a grain to take a 
“ French polish.” But Franklin, to do him justice, was no ordinary 
character; and I think that his nation very j)roperly consider him 
the second lion, of his day. lie was a shrewd, home-spun genius, 
but withal a sensible fellow; and has left many wise " saws and 
sayings” behind him, for the use and benefit of those who ire not 

past improvement.” 

The next of the ''Declarationists,” who may be considered as 
having a claim to the honour of lionship, is the first of the American 
Adams. (I wonder if Old Father Adam was a lion in his day ?) 
John cut some figure (not with his sword) in "Jthe days that tried 
men’s souls;” for he was one of the principal godlathers to the baby 
Republic. , The expre.ssion which I have just quoted is a mighty 
favourite one amongst the Americans; but, to use another specimen 
of Yankee declamation, it seems to me to be considerable inobvious 
what it was intended to inculcate." I am aware that it is thought 
" immortally sublime,” which seems quite evident, from its being 
lugged in on all occasions, and by all classes and grades of speechi- 
fiers; while it is known to pass current in every section of the 
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Union, and always bears a premium in election contests. Well, 
John Adams,—^that is old John,—for there has been and is a young 
John, who is, I believe, the only living specimen of regularly de¬ 
scended lionage (lineage?) in the country. John (the older), how¬ 
ever, never did anything " immensely extra-ordinary,” except that 
he lived longer than any other American lion was ever known to do 
before his time,—and then died ! But how^ did he die ? Why, he 
closed his eyes upon all sublunary things while the cannon on the 
neighbouring heights were thunderingly proclaiming “ the glorious 
anniversary of’76,” or more popularly, ‘‘Yankee Independence.” 
It certainly is a remarkable fact that this patriarch was gathered to 
his kindred on the identical day of the identical month, (July 4th,) 
just half a century after he had put his name to that document which 
called into existence the Americans as a nation! He succeeded 
Washington in the presidency, and was “ a full-blooded federalist.” 

Thomas Jefferson's is probably the only other name amongst the 
“ signers” that can, with propriety, have lion attached to it. Not 
that Adams and he were superior in ntany respects to some of their 
contemporaries ; but events occurred by which they were called into 
more prominent situations. They belonged not, however, to the 
same political party; for while Adams was closely allied with the 
federalists,—the more respectable and intelligent position of the com¬ 
munity,—Jefferson leagued himself with ultra-democracy, and became 
the chosen of “ the people.” lie was a philosopher of the school of 
the French Revolution, and his religious principles have been sus¬ 
pected. He lived to a good old age ; and the most wonderful act of 
his life w'as that of breathing his last (like Adams, as before nar¬ 
rated) on the day of the celebration of American Independence! 
Yes ! strange it was ijideed ! that these two “ signers of the Decla¬ 
ration,” old patriots of “ the days that tried men’s souls,” and ex- 
presidents, should have been called to their final account on the great 
American anniversary. 

I will now pass unnoticed whole sw.anns of mongrels, several 
jackals, and a few asses in lions’ skins; none of which, however, 
have the slightest claim to be enrolled in this brief chi'onicle of 
“ American lions.” 

TJie president’s chair was next filled by John Quincy Adams ; a 
man, like our own William Pitt, educated as it were with an eye to the 
high and honourable situation that he was afterwards destined to fill. 
But of John Q. Adams I will only stop to observe, that in attempt¬ 
ing to conciliate the good opinion of the ultra-democrats, he com¬ 
pletely disgusted the party that had been mainly instrumental in 
rai.sing him to power, lie was the chief governor of the people of 
the United States,—he is now aYi insignificant unit of the lowest 
branch of their popular assembly. To gratify the ears of a demo¬ 
cratic rabble, I heard him, many years ago, traduce and scandalize 
England in the most ribald and scurrilous maimer. It must not be 
asserted that he is an ass in lion’s uniform ; but it must be admitted 
that, although he was born a lion, he has occasionally practised the 
contemptible braying of an ass. 

Some notice must now be taken of a “ downright, full-blooded ” 
Yankee lion, another ex-president, namely, Andrew Jackson, or, 
more popularly, " Old Hickory.” He, like unto him of Quincy, is 
a " living specimen.” But Old Hickory is none of your smooth- 
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haired, meek-visaged gentry, but as rough and grizzly as any 
Kentucky old bear, and in the he 5 'day of his career was as stub¬ 
born, and mulish as if he had been of asinine parentage. He is 
now somewhat old and infirm; but on state occasions he may be 
made to growl and roar in a most terrific manner. To be sure he is 
now kennelled (" finally, I guess") at his hermitage in Tennessee; 
but while he remained in Wiishington city, his ravings were of the 
most hideous and melancholy character. His constitution seemed to 
be so peculiarly formed, that the mere naming of certain State 
matters would affect him strangely. The bare mentioning of the 
United States’ Bank was gall and wormwood to his soul; and if 
Nicholas Biddle’s name happened therewith to be coupled, his pa¬ 
roxysms were of the most distressing nature. I have been favoured 
occasionally with these exhibitions of old Andrew,* and I must 
honestly confess that he far outdid all that I had ever witnessed 
in his peculiar line of raving. But for a fortuitous circumstance. 
Old Hickory would have been permitted to remain in his utter 
obscurity and insignificance *bn the western side of the mountains. 
8ome British regiments were so foolish as to post themselves upon a 
plain near to the town of New Orleans; and a parcel of militia from 
some of the neighbouring states, with Jackson as leader, happening 
to be in the town, which was defended with a wall of cotton bags,— 
these fellows (having no turkeys to practise at) kept poking and 
poaching away at " the British rig’lars” with their long rifles from 
behind the W'all of cotton, for I know not how many days, during 
which the English troops appeared to have no other aim than that 
of showing their bravery, (ju.st like as many young crows, that have 
not sense enough to retreat to their nests,) for there they stood for 
“ illigant marks for the gineral’s riflemen.” This the Americans 
called an “ impossible great victoryand upon this incident 
hinged all the future popularity of plain Andrew Jackson; for 
the Americans, already frightened nearly out of their senses at 
the little scratches they had had with the British troops along the 
frontiers, were literally beside themselves with joy when they be¬ 
came acquainted with the result of the New Orleans affair. Jackson, 
who had previously been known in his own vicinity as a**country 
attorney, and nowhere else byname or otherwise, henceforth became 
the tutelar “ guardian of the West!”—the humble instrument in the 
hands of Divine Providence to snatch his country from the very 
brink of perdition I If Andrew had died in the blaze of his popu¬ 
larity, there can be little doubt but that his worshippers would have 
canonized him, and very probably his old wife Bacnel into the bar¬ 
gain. In the convulsions of the monetary systems of America he has 
^ready lived to witness the disastrous consequences of some of his 
own obstinate measures; and, if it shall please Providence to spare 
him a few years longer, it is more than probable that he will have an 
opportunity of witnessing many more. In him has been demon¬ 
strated, to the conviction of every impartial observer, the dangerous 
and improper degree o£ power vested in the person of the executive 
chief magistrate. No sovereign potentate of Europe, whose authority 
is not unlimited and absolute, would have dared to act in open 
defiance to the will and o^^inions of^is own councillors, and the con- 
stitnent national assemblies. Veto, veto, veto! was Old Hickory's 
whenever any legislative act did not chime in with his whims 
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and prejudices; and the rabble-rout hailed him as a mighty consi¬ 
derable smart man,” for acts for which he ought to have been im¬ 
peached for treason before the senate of the United States. Never 
was that seemingly paradoxical aphorism, that extremes meet, more 
nearly proved than in Jackson and his supporters. While he was 
known to be as great a tyrant as ever sat on the throne of the Rus¬ 
sian autocrats, he was raised to power solely by the ultra-democrats, 
the mobocracy of the country! Men of weak intellects, when ele¬ 
vated to situations of governing power, are apt to become tyrants ; 
but, notwithstanding the many absurd, foolish, and arbitrary things 
done by General Jackson, it cannot be pleaded in his behalf that he 
is devoid of common understanding. It is discretion, and a control 
over his own impetuous temper, that he unfortunately lacks. 

It must be exceedingly annoying to such characters as General 
Jackson to be completely thrown into the shade by greater lions than 
themselves. In one instance this occurred to him where I happened 
to be an eye-witness. Andrew’s political party was likely to be put 
to a pinch at the approaching elections ; so, in order to gain prose¬ 
lytes to the cause of Jacksonisrn, a plan was arranged by a few of the 
leaders, to exhibit "the Old Gineral ” gratis, to the wondering gaze 
of the people in the distant towns and villages. It may appear 
strange, since all men are born equal, (so says the Yankee Declara¬ 
tion of Independence,) that such a grizzly, porcupinish-looking per¬ 
sonage as Andrew Jackson, Esquire, .should have been considered 
worth going ten paces out of the direct path to look at by any 
staunch republican of the United States; and yet there was such a 
helter-skelter in many of the places to get a peep at him as I never 
elsewhere witnessed. This continued for some portion of “ the 
Old Gineral’s tour of popularity,”—that is, until a greater lion than 
himself was brought into the arena. This w as the notorious, Indian 
chief—Black Hawk I recently imported from the banks of the Upper 
Mississippi. But, no sooner had this rival competitor reached the 
civilized (so called) cities of the Union, than the vulgar curiosity of 
the admiring multitude was no longer bestowed upon " the Gineral,” 
but lavished upon the Indian. Their respective leaders paraded 
them through the streets of New York; but "the Old Gineral” 
was left in a contemptible minority, — he was actually left all but 
without a tail! The consequence was that his keepers deemed it 
prudent to take him back to Washington until Bla6k Hawk should 
either be hanged, or else loaded with presents, and sent back to his 
own tribe, (which was actually the case!) ready to take advantage 
of the amnesty granted to him. Clay, Calhoun, and Webster,—nay, 
Nicholas Biddle and the Monster Bank to boot,—might have all 
been cast into the scale together, and, against " Old Hickory,” they 
would have been but as " dust in the balancebut when Black 
Hawk and he were fairly pitted, the " Hero of New Orleans ” was 
" forced to kick the beam!” 

Two or three years ago the French tried one of their ma¬ 
noeuvres upon the government of the United States, thus. France 
agreed to pay a certain sum in a certain time as an indemnity 
for losses sustained by American citizens during the continents 
war. The matter was long canvassed ; but, finally it was diploma¬ 
tically arranged and settled. When the first instalment became due, 
France, without even a pretext for doing so, refused to fulfil the 
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agreement. America received this intelligence in high dudgeon; 
and old Jackson very properly (always give the devU his due) twk 
steps, or rather threatened to make reprisals upon shijps belonging 
to France; and spoke out very plainly, "that Jonathan was not 
going to be diddled by a parcel of darned Frenchmen." 

I hardly know why, but I must confess that I never could bring 
myself to consider the present president, Hlartiu Van Buren, as 
belonging to the family of lions. He is constitutionally too 
deep and calculating for that noble race; and I know that bis 
own party looks for no great achievement at his hands. The ultra¬ 
republican party, which hoisted his predecessor into the chair of the 
executive, has, for want of a fitter leader, chosen him to rule oyer 
them. But it has long since been proved that fitness, or capacity, 
is wholly lost sight of in selecting candidates to fill high and re¬ 
sponsible situations even in vaunting, republican America. Abso¬ 
lute monarchs frequently appoint tyrannical governors over the 
people; so do tyrannical democratic majorities appoint absolute 
rulers, as has been instanced in the case of ex-President Jackson 
and some others. One of the leading traits in the character of Van 
Buren is what his supporters have been pleased to call hx&^firmness ; 
but now that they have placed him for a period beyond their power 
or control, they are beginning to surmise that this virtue may, pos¬ 
sibly, turn out—Dutch obstinacy ! 

Fulton, of steam-boat notoriety, is amongst the names consecrated 
in American history; but, how far he merits all which is claimed 
for him, is a matter I am not going to discuss. Livingston, De Witt 
Clinton, Patrick Henry, and Hamilton stand forth conspicuously 
in the pages referred to; the last of which was a name of high pro¬ 
mise ; but, unfortunately for his country, he fell in a duel with Co¬ 
lonel Burr. They are all gone to reap the reward of their mortal 
labours. 

I guess we have reason to be mighty considerably proud of our 
lengthy list of authors," said an American one day to me, and he 
proceeded to enumerate a long list of names that J had never heard 
of. I confessed my ignorance of more than nine-tenths of the names 
he mentioned, and begged to be enlightened upon the subject. He 
informed me that he had his information from the " Village Record," 
(the name of a provincial newspaper) ; and, although the editor was 
“a downright smart man," he certainly had omitted to say which of 
them (the authors) had made books, which had composed 4th of 
July orations, and which of them had written their two days’ 
speeches, that they had subsequently read from their desks in the 
Hall of Congress. I think it probable that the list referred to had 
contained all those who ever seen their names in print, whether 
apj^nded to dt^erel verses, or to prose run mad. 

Positively, however, they have "lions" in literature too; the 
greatest of these are Washington Irving and J. Fenimore Cooper. 

The great literary lion is Washington Irving; he is a favourite 
ey<»r^here in Aperica. Like Mr. Cooper, be has written a good deal 
abouf'Bhglaiid and the English. He is much esteemed and valued 

Itia t^antryme]], and most of all by those who have had the good 
to make his personal acquaintance. At one period (I think it 
’Sriiln the aummo' of 1833) I anticipated that pleasure; but, unfortu- 
iy.fcar bioth Washington Irving and myself (as will be hereafter ex- 
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plained), I was doomed to be disappointed. An American gentleman, a 
neighbour of mine,—a lover of literature, and one of the most gifted 
individuals I ever met with in America,—having spent a portion of 
the preceding winter in one of the cities, had had the good fortune to 
share frequently the society of the author of Knickerbocker. Pleas¬ 
ed with each other, my neighbour gave the author an invitation to 
spend a few days, or weeks, or months, during the summer, at his 
secluded but splendid residence in the back woods; and the lite¬ 
rary lion was pleased to accept the invitation. Soon after my neigh¬ 
bour’s return home, I was jnade acquainted with the anticipated 
visit; and, at that early period, received an invitation “to meet the 
lion at dinner.” I had previously known sundry governors, and ge¬ 
nerals, and rulers of tne land, paying visits to my neighbour and 
acquaintance; but never on any previous occasion had I witnessed 
anything like the px’eparations which this expected visit called forth. 
Workmen of all orders and descriptions were employed for I know 
not how long; some in repairing old buildings, others in construct¬ 
ing new ones ; some in mending roads, beautifying gardens and 
shrubberies; and others in cutting out winding paths and vistas 
through the wild forests. A new summer-pavilion was erected in a 
romantic situation, overhanging “the deep blue waters of the slum¬ 
bering lake;” while a beautiful turret was seen springing up amidst 
a grove of blooming acacias, which was intended for the visiter’s 
study; — “for it was quite probable that he might be induced to 
write a romance during his sojourn in the wilderness.” The new 
winding walk in the woods was named “ Washington Labyrinth;” 
a pi'etty new shallop was launched upon the lake, and christened 
“ The Irvingand, when the turret was completed and beautihed, 
it w'as dignified with the appellation of “ Washington Irving’s 
Tower.” An anticiuated chariot, which had been colonised by spi¬ 
ders during the many years it had remained shut up in the corner 
of a large old barn, was once more trundled into daylight, the 
springs rubbed and oiled, and the axletrees anointed with bear- 
grease; while the colony of spiders, like a tribe of aboriginal In¬ 
dians, were inhumanly driven from possessions that they had long 
considered their own, in order to make room for Washington Irving, 
Then there arose a consultation respecting which two, out of the fifty 
or sixty horses, that roamed about the large farm in a half-wild state, 
should be selected for the high honour of dragging’the lumbersorae 
old carriage and the expected stranger. Old, and brown, and broken 
harness was looked up, and sent off to a distant country town, “tobe 
blacked, and put in order;” and new equipments for a saddle-horse 
were also provided. Miss, and Miss E. (two marriageable daughters,) 
and mamma, all wrote post-haste to a city-acquaintance, praying 
and beseeching her that she would forthwith procure for them befit¬ 
ting and becoming dresses for the approaching grand occasion. The 
old jingling pianoforte would have been retuned, if anybody in the 
back woods had known how to manage it; while their whole stock 
of old tunes was replayed, until the performers laid all the blame 
upon the instrument for their succeeding no better. Mamma con¬ 
sulted and studied her cookery and receipt-book, and wondered if 
Washington Irving was fond of curds and home-made wines. The 
two young girls that waited at table were drilled and scolded; 
their bare feet were occasimially placed in confinement; and on Sun-. 
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days they practised walking in shoes. The good lady, for the first 
time in her life, wished she had known something more of the His¬ 
tory of England, in order that she might have been able to converse 
about that country with her expected guest, and of all the ladies and 
gentlemen whom he met at Bracebridge Hall. The young ladies 
conned incessantly everything that Washington Irving had pub¬ 
lished, and discovered new beauties in almost every sentence. The 
elder of the sisters—a pretty, laughing brunette—the younger, a 
sentimental and delicate blush-rose, thought, and pondered, and 
would have given worlds to discover the style of beauty the most 
likely to reach the heart of the literary*bachelor. His age was can¬ 
vassed by them; and they came to the conclusion that he must still 
be young—comparatively—his writings were so vigorous and lively. 
In their young hearts they were already determined rivals; but they 
endeavoured to keep this a secret from each other. Papa’s library 
was ransacked for an old Red Book,” or “ Court Calendar j” but, 
alas ! it contained nothing to lead the young folks to become better 
acquainted with the titles of the English nobility. They had the te¬ 
merity almost to wish that they had not been the daughters of a 
plain, republican American ; and were sadly afraid that the author 
of the History of New York might have met with their equals else¬ 
where. In short, they were delighted with the thoughts of the ap¬ 
proaching visit, and yet afraid lest it might not lead to the result they 
could have wished. In lieu of a Court Calendar they consulted a 
host of fashionable novels and romances ; taking every high-sound¬ 
ing name and title which they found in the context of each as verita¬ 
bly belonging to the British aristocracy. But their knowledge in 
these matters was not tested, and therefore their ignorance was not 
doomed to be exposed. 

But preparations were not exclusively confined to my neighbour's 
establishment. 1 had been invited to meet the lion on his arrival in 
the back woods; and, humble as my domestic condition was, I felt 
that it would be expected of me to invite my neighbours and their 
guest to return the visit. We accordingly amused ourselves with 
making some slight improvements around our wood-built cottage; 
and every little performance of this sort we jocularly attributed to 
the expected honour of a visit from Washington Irving. 

Communications passed from time to time between ray neighbour 
and the literary'lion ; and at length the day was finally fixed for his 
arrival, and I was invited to meet him “ at the first dinner.” How¬ 
ever, before that day artived, another letter brought the distressing 
intelligence that he, Washington Irving, having been travelling, in 
company with another gentleman in a Dearborn waggon, had had 
the misfortune to be overset; and, although not dangerously hurt, 
yet the injuries he had received were of such a nature that they 
would prevent him from fulfilling his anticipated visit to the back- 
woods for that season. 

Alas! even in the back woods of America, mortals are born to 
suffer disappointments! 
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SONG OP THE BAYADERE. 
Paris, 1838. 

They have borne me far from the distant strand. 

Where n»y God's bright fanes in the sun-light gleam. 
And the Ganges pours through the happy land 0 
I'he clear cool depths of its sacred stream— 

They have borne me here to this cloudy France, 

Where day is as dim as an Fastern night. 

And in cruel mockery bid me dance 

By the lamp's fierce glare in the stranger’s sight. 

I would I had been like the campack flower 
In the blessed gardens of Indm found. 

That withers and dies in a single hour. 

If its blossom but touches less holy ground ! 

When the tinkling ring of my girdle-bells 
Keeps gentlest time to my footsteps’ play. 

And the voice of applause around me swells, 

1 could weep, and shrink from the crowd away. 

I'or those golden bells were my joy and pride. 

And sweetly they sounded at Indra’s shrine 
When dancing as priestess—the idol’s bride I 
My homage honour’d the powers divine. 

When 1 bathed in the Ganges, I smiled to trace 
How bright was the image reflected there. 

And sprang like a flower from the wave’s embrace, 
Wliile the hot winds dried roy musky hair. 

We can sometimes beneath our F.astem skies 
Allure with the juice of the nutmeg tree 
To our cages the birds of paradise.— 

All the treasures of earth have tempted me 
In tilts stranger-land ! yet, oh ! could I fly 

VVith my happy wings o’er the troubled main. 

They should bear me far, till our sapphire sky 
And my own dear temple appeared again. 

The shafts in Camdeo’s, our love-god’s quiver. 

Are tijip’d with the petals of Indian flowers ; 

And I swore by the Ganges, our sacred river. 

Till 1 home return’d to ray native bowers. 

No passion should over my heart have sway, 

No love-strains should trouble my bosom’s peace. 
But think how I long for the blissful day 
That shall bid my vow and my exile cease! 


M. T. II 
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A CHAPTER ON SOME VERY CELEBRATED AUTHORS. 

It is gratifying to be able to name those authors whose writings 
first taught us that “books are a substantial world, both pure and 
goodj round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, our pas¬ 
time and our happiness may growbut the names of some of the 
greatest, the most dearly cherished, the most deservedly popular, are 
totally unknown to us ; and all the gratitude we can display to¬ 
wards their memories must be summed up in a pleasant recollection 
of their wofks, and of the impressions which these left upon our 
young minds. The names of Blind Harry, Cervantes, De Foe, 
Fielding, Smollett, Richardson, we can easily associate with the pro¬ 
ductions of their separate minds; but who can tell us of the authors 
of the Life and Death of Little Cock Robin, Jack the'Giant Killer, 
Jack and the Bean-stalk, Cinderella, Little Red Riding Hood, Tom 
Thumb, Fortunatus, Wise Willie and Witty Eppie, the IVIerry 
Tricks of Leper the Tailor, Paddy from Cork, and a hundred other 
imperishable productions, the perusal of which in boyhood lent a 
luxurious charm to that period of existence which we can never 
know again ? What is fame, and what is authorship, when the 
names of these great benefactors of the human race are, and ever 
were, unknown ? 

Ample justice has no doubt been done to these anonymous mas¬ 
ters by the voice of common fame: their works are familiar to our 
minds as household gods: but, strange to say, their unquestionable 
excellences have never yet been lectured upon in philosophical and 
literary institutions, and our periodical literature has hitherto left 
them to stand upon their own merit. There is a deep injustice in all 
this, which the growing intelligence of the age must speedily dispel. 

Of these masters it is not too much to say that they were the fa¬ 
thers of circulating libraries, and of that multitudinous race of 
authors whose imagination is never obscured by the judgment. The 
productions of their imitators, however, are not to be compared, in 
any respect, with the things imitated. True, they both address 
themselves to our credulity, and our love of the marvellous; 
but the one attains its object, and something more, while the other 
falls short of it. There is a greater polish about the one, to the sa¬ 
crifice of improbability ; while there is a greater strength about the 
other, and a bold fearlessness, that displays triie genius unfettered, 
untrammelled, uncontrolled. In short, we are inclined to claim for 
these great anonymous authors a high niche in the temple of fame, 
and we challenge the most rigid investigation of those pretensions 
which we mean to urge in their favour. 

Our authors may be classified as tragic and comic, or pathetic 
and humorou$> andl biographical. To the first class belong the au¬ 
thors of Little Red Riding Hood, and the Life and Death of Little 
Cock Robin. Riding Hood has been the model of an entire school 
of literature by itself. We may trace some of our most popular no¬ 
vels and successful melodramas to this source. The story is unex- 
ceptimiable; and the heroine is as perfect a creation of innocence 
and true charity as Pamela herself. As for the rascal who gobbles 
j^r n|>» it is a well-known fact that he is the bastard son of Glo'ster, 
jj^ ICing £«ear; and, althpugh Steevens does not acknowledge this in his 
ni9|es upon ShakBpeare> he evidently aasj^cts something of the sort. 
Cock Rtmin^ again, has been the foundation of what is now called 
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the Thurtell and Weare school of literature. It is a tale of wilful, 
cold-blooded murder. The principal actor in this awful tragedy, 
with a truth to nature which could scarcely have been exjpected of 
him, boasts of his crime, and even mentions the weapons with which 
he accomplished his diabolical purpose, in language that conveys to 
the ear of the hearer a perfect picture of the innate depravity of the 
murderer’s heart t— 

" * Who killed Cock Robin V 
‘ I,’ says the Sparrow, ‘with iny bow and arrow, 

And I killed Cock Robin.’ ” 

We have nothing equal to this in the Newgate Calendar. 

Cock Robin, indeed, is deeply calculated to rivet the attention, and 
to raise in the human mind a detestation of sanguinary and gratuitous 
crime. The. whole affair, as Lord Brougham ably and justly re¬ 
marks, “ smells of blood.” Every circumstance connected with the 
murder is powerfully brought forward. The fly, with her little eye, 
saw Cock Robin die ; the fish, with her little dish, caught Cock Ro¬ 
bin's blood ; the bull, who could pull, rung his passing bell ; and he 
was carried to his grave amid weeping, and lamentation, and mourn¬ 
ing, and woe. Such, indeed, has been the effect of this powerful 
production on the popular mind, that the sparrow has for centuries 
been regarded as another Cain: and, before we question the injustice 
of this, let us take into consideration the fact that Cock Robin was 
one of the most amiable and praiseworthy characters that we know 
of in history. He it was who “■ happed the bonnie babes wi’ leaves 
frae head to feetand tliat is a circumstance that can never be 
erased from our most tender recollections. 

Of the tragic or pathetic in our anonymous masters we are in¬ 
clined to speak in terms of the highest praise. In them there is no 
overstraining for effect, no superfluous and merely wordy matter; 
nothing is introduced but what is absolutely necessary to be known. 
In them, too, there is a generous disdain of the probabilities, which 
makes them outstrip the romances of faery land. Whatever is pro¬ 
per to be known they make us acquainted with ; whatever ought to 
M observed, or kept in the background, gets no patronage from them. 
As artists, and as great artists, their delineations belong to the high¬ 
est rank of art. There is no mistaking them. They -w'ork w ith a 
bold, broad pencil; and the effect produced is graphic and great. We 
see the fish with her little dish, and the fly with his liftle eye, and the 
bull with his mighty pull, staring vividly from the canvass, as if there 
were no other objects in nature. This is the true triumph of art. 

We have been led insensibly to speak of the pictorial .art, and this 
reminds us that these authors have filled the world with pictures. 
To them, unquestionably, we are indebted for that noble assemblage 
of portraits, the Crooked Family, better, and more endeared to our 
imaginations and our memories than any royal family in the world. 
They also brought under the burin Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy, and 
their whole progeny—worthy of their progenitors. Riding Hood is 
a stereotyped portrait in every modern exhibition, and Edwin Land¬ 
seer thinksof immortalizing Little Cock Robin in the very next season. 

But genius does not always exhibit itself in gigantic efforts: 
Shakspeare enjoyed himself in a tavern, and Milton on a swing. So 
our authors condescended occasionally to be less than men — only 
that they might be more than men. The author of Jack the Giant 
Killer is supposed to have been a member of the Anti-Duellist So- 
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c|«ty ; and the author of the Merry THckI of l^er the ^iVilor 
aiaus^ hie leisure hours by ringing a hand*belU and announdng 
sales and losses at the cross of Glasgo-vv. It as idle and usdess to 
lament over the vagaries of genius, jfbr, however abaurd these may 
seem to the fastidious or the profane vulgar^ they are oifly 
that the beings who practise them belong'to our common hun|||al^« 
One feature that distinguishes these authors from all Otp## is 
their creative power, as exhibited in their separate worhf It Was 
only necessary for them to conceive, to create and execute. Their 
imamnations were fertile even to pruriency. The finest exaujple 
we have of this, perhap s, is Jack and the Bean-stolk. The hero 
plants his bean in the luxurious soil, and in a singly night it grows 
up until it penetrates the clouds; and, as if this w^re not sufficient, 
it penetrates that precise spot of vapour in which is tbs commence¬ 
ment of a turnpike road leading to a goodly castle,—which, we pre¬ 
sume, was one of those beautiful castles in the air v Inch arc some¬ 
times sneeringly spoken of by the unbelieving and the incredulous. 
This piece is indeed a great effort of human genius, although it 
seems like lies disdained in the reporting.” The author never 
pauses or hesitates in his romantic tale. His hero whisks in and out 
of a keyhole, and performs the most marvellous actions in the same 
spirit of breathless rapidity exhibited by the bean itself in its growth. 
This same spirit is amply displayed in the works of all these un¬ 
known masters. The classic reader will recal many instances for 
himself; but we may barely mention the seven league boots; the 
wishing-cap and purse of the thrice fortunate Fortuiiatus; and the 
coat of darkness, the shoe'* of swiftness, and the sword of sharpness 
of the valiant Jack the Giant-Killer. 

We have hitherto spoken of these authors and of their works with 
that respect which has been inspired by a careful and critical conside¬ 
ration of their real merits; but we would be wanting in common gra¬ 
titude could we close the subject without expressing somewhat of 
the pleasure we have enjoyed from the bare recollection of that pe¬ 
riod of our existence wnicliwas sweetened by the anxious perusal 
such things. Well do we remember the time A\hen wc first got ac¬ 
quainted with Cinderella and her little glass-slippers; and we can 
yet fancy the dropping pearls from the lips of that young lady who, 
in graciously dispensing water to a disguised fairy at a well, was en¬ 
dowed with tbi.s miraculous and not unpleasing power, while her 
ill-natured sister was rewarded with a perpetual gush of toads and 
serpents. Bluebeard comes also across our imagination, and the fatal 
chamber wc see in all its horrors. We still listen to that distressing 
and oft-repeated question, “ Anne, sister Anne, dost thou see any¬ 
body coming?” we know its tone, and can recc^ize it above the 
rustling of we winds. Aladdin, with his wonderful lamp, carries ns 
to the rich and gorgeous east; and that serves to recal to us the 
treasures cantained in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 

The bopk* of bpyhood are the best dreams of life; they realize to 
our imMlipitiofis all the happiness that Bon Quixote ever 

enjoyed dreem of knighl>eitan^,—from which it was a 

to Mtienptever to awakai him. We have learned few better 
thifigs since, thtiy taade us walk as if in a world of bright inu^in- 

people with evemhhig that coold excite the mind to esntertain 
and romantie and generous and noble thoughts ; they were 
thi foromipters to fine Upd^gii,. and to gaiUaaxt deeds of daring. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 


PVE EFFINGHAM; OR. HO 

BY J. FENIMOBE COOPER, ESQ. 

AutUor of “ The Pilot,” “ The Spyj” “ Homeward Bound,” &.c. 

Three Voliinies, price Twenty-four ShiiilIl{r^. 

pAPTAIN CONOT.LY’S JOURNEY TO 
THE NORTH OF INDIA OVERLAND FROM 

ENGLAND BY WAY OF FERSIA. 


M E. 


New Edition, Revisetl, with Additions. Two Volnmes, (It'O. with Map of the Countries 
lying between England and the East Indies, by Arrow smith, and other plates. Piiiu 21s. 

OLIVER T \V I S T. 

^ BY CHARLES DK'KENS, Esa. 

Author of “ Tlih Pickseick Papei.s,” “ Nirholas Nickleby,” Ac. 

Complete in Tlirce Volumes, svith 'J'sventy-four Jlliisirations by OroRor Cruiksh ank, 
Price Twenty-five Miilhngs bound. 


A WINTER’S JOURNEY (TATAR) FROM 
CONSTANTINOPLE TO TEHRAN; 

WITH TRAVELS TIIKOUffri VARIOUS PARTS OF PERSIA, 
KHORASSAN, Ac. 

BY JAMES BAILIJE FRASER, Esa, 

Author of “ The Kii7,/ilbash,” “The Persian Adventuiers," “ Ti as els. in the Himalaya 
Mountains,” Ac, Tno Volumes, tho. with Plates. 

rr H E NEW V O L U SI E OF T II E 
STANDARD NOVELS, 

CONTAINIKO 

MISS EDGEWORTH’S “HELEN,” 

Comi’LKtE ron Sin SiirLtiNOS. 

" ‘Ililen ' is in everybodj’s hanil*. Miss EdBCuorth is tlie ni ist actompli li tl ot lisiiig novelistv. It 
any one wUl, aftei reading Oils talc, tniii to even t!ic best of iiti loimer nut tis, ho viiU tut,, iliat the aitist 
bn rnwle marked piogieas.”—Q moIhWji Bei tew 

T ravels in the three great empires of 

AUSTRIA, RUSSIA, AND TURKEY. 

BY C. B. ELLlOTT, M.A. 

Author of “ Letters from the North of Europe.” Two Volumes Svo. with Plates. 
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NEW WORKS. 


l^^RS. TROLLOPE’S “RO]\IANCE OF 
^ VIENNA” 

• Three Volumeis. Second Kdition. 

TV/FELTON DE MOWBRAY; or, THE 
BANKER’S SON. 

Tliiee Volumes. 

“Ilus Is a Tvel! (Iravn picture of life, mil oliMiuislv Irom real perkonapes and (irnimsfanees Indeed 
we reeoffiiisc both, aa must he the lasi m itli tins one foiniliai with Tmiidoii foi the last loitj jtnis B iiiksts, 
men of fashion, tox and fortiiru huntiis {.i , ti„'uic in the page, and Ihe vinous turns in thin foitunts 
and niisforlum.b furnish ample matter lor tin novdist, ol which lie has availtil liinisdl so is tottLile con 
sidirable interest, and hriiij' forth singular chaiadiis, as well as illustrate the iniiduct ul worldlings in a 
gtnkmg manner —Z Utrary Oaxeth' 


(CAPTAIN GLASCOCK’S “LAND SHARKS AND 
^ SEA-GULLS.” 

Throe Volumes. With Ilhislrations hy (Jborc.f fRUiKSHANK. 

“A woik of first rate merit, full of humour, and rtpltte with mcidtnts, whidi show n general under 
standing of mankind ”—.foAii Hull 

“ We heartily recommend this novel to our ic idcrs It abounds in rhni act eristic sketches, done, doubt¬ 
less, from originals, with a dry and biting touch of satin ’ —Muiiiiiig Clnontt-U 

jyfEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
^ ADMIRAL LORD DE SAUMAREZ. 

B\ CAPTAIN SIR .TOIIN ROSS, Il.N, C.H. 

Tiro Volumes Sto. ivith numerous Plates. 


^TIE IMAIIQUIS OF LONDONDERRY’S TOUR 
TO THE NORTHERN COURTS OF EUROPE, 

IN 1830-7. 

Two Volumes, 8vo. 21s. with numerous Illustrations. 

IVfEMOIRS OF HENRY THE FIFTH, as PRINCE 
OF WALES AM> KING OF ENGLAND. 

BV .r. ENDLLL TYLER, B,D. 

Two Volumes, Bvo. with Portrait of IJenry from the Orifriiial Painting. 

JNCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN THE HOLY 
^ LAND, EGYPT. EDOM, ARABIA, &c. 

BY J. L. STEPHENS, Es«. 

New Edition, with Additioiih. Two Volumes, price Fifteen Shillings. 

npHE LIFE AND TIMES OF FERDINAND 
^ AND ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

BY W. II. PRESCOTT, Estt. 

^ Tltree Volumes, Seo. With Portraits. 
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JUST EEADY. 

I^EAtOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, Comedian, 

BY MRS. MATHEWS. 

WITH AN Account of his Eahiy Days. 

WHITTEN BY IIUMSELV. 

Two Volumes Uvo. with numerous lUustratious, 

BISHOP GOODMAN’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME, 
CONTAINING MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS OF 

QUP:EN ELIZABETH A1?JD KING JAMES I. 

With numerous Letters of the most eminent Personages of those Reigns. 

The whole now first puhlished from the Originals. 

Edited by J. S. BREWER, Es(i. 

Two Volumes, Uvo. with numerous Plates. 

I? ECOLLECTTONS OF M. BERRYEll, 

SENIOR ADVOCATE OF PARIS. 

Two V’oluines, Uvo. 

LEGEND A N J) ROMANCE. 

AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN. 

BY RICHARD JOHNS. Three Volumes, post ttvo. 

piFTEEN DAYS ON MOUNT SINAI. 

BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

-LHE VICTORIES AND CONQUESTS OF 
T HE B R I T I S H A R JM Y. 

BY W. 11. MAXWELL, Es<i. 

Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” “ Adventures of Captain Blake,” “ Wild Sports of 
the West,” &,i’. Two Volumes, 8vo. with Portraits. 

YTEMOIRS OF ADMIRAL SIR SIDNEY SMITH, 

K.C.B., &c. 

BY B. HOWARD, ESQ. 

Author of “ Rattun the Reefeh,” Ac. Two Volumes, 8vo. with Plates. 

an ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF 
CAUBUL, AND ITS DEPENDENCIES IN 
PERSIA, TARTARY, AND INDIA. 

BY THE HON. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTDNE. 

A New and Revised Edition, with the latest particulars. 

Two Volumes, 8vo. with Map and numerous Plates. 
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NEW WORK JUST READY. 


SAM 


SLICK’S SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

FIRST AND SKCOND SERIES. 

Fouetu jtiND Revised Edition. 

Either Series may be had separately, in One Volume, Price 10s. Cef. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Plates. 

WINTER JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA, 

THE CAUCASLVN ALPS, AND (JEOllGIA. 

THENCE ACROSS MOUNT Z VGROS, AND KV THE PASS OF 
XENOPHON AND THE TEN THOUSAND GREEKS, 

INTO KOORIHSTAUN. 

HY CAPTAIN ROKERT MIGNAN, H.C. S. 

Author of “ Travels in Chaldea," and Menilier of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 

Britain and Ireland. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

In Ovo. With nnnuTons fine Portraits from Drawinjts made exjiressly for the Edition 
from the original painting's at Sti'awberry Hill, by (i. P. R, IIakdinii, and other 
Illustrations. 

XT GRACE AVALPOLE’S LETTERS, 

(EARL OF ORFORD). 

Forming an uninterrupted Scries I'rom tlie year 1785 to 175)7, containing 
HIS LETTERS TO 

Oeokge Montagu, Esij.—S in Hohace Mann—Richahd VVest, Esq _Jjady 

(IkavEn. — Gray fthe Poet)— IloN. 11. Sr.vMOun Conway—John Chute, Esq. 
—SiH David Daliiymple. — Rev. Wim iam Mason. — I>aI)Y Hkiivey. — The Earl 
OF UEUTFonD.— Kichaud Benti.f.y, Esq.— Eaki. of Straffoud — Mbs. Hannah 
More.—David Huaie, E.sq,— Countess of Aii,ESHirnY— (Japtain Jepiison. — 
George Colman.—Mr. Pinkebion. — The Muss Berhys, &c. Including 
niiineroiis unimlilished lA'tters. Now first collected and chronologicaJIy arranged. In 
this Edition the names formerly only indicated Iiy initials will lie inserted at full length. 
The -whole witli Notes, illustrative and explanatory, from MSS. and other sources. To 
whidi ivill be added his 

REMINISCENCES. 

forming, with the lietters, 

AN ANECDOTICAL HISTORY OF A GREAT PART OF 
THE LAST CENTURY. 

The present will be the mill/ complete Edition of the Letters of the Eaiii. of Obfobd. 
Among many other Portraits, the following will acroiupany this Edition: 


Gray (the Pwt). 

George Montague. Esq. 
Sill Hobace Mann. 
Richard West, Esq. 
MauiSravine of Anspach. 
MaiIshae Conway. 

Miss Berry. 

Eau OF Hertford, 
Ho^Mrs. Damer, 
fliciiARD Bentley, Esq. 


George Selwyn, Esq. 

Earl of MouNT-EnoEciiMBE. 
J. Williams, Esq. 

IlOUAC’E Wai,pole. 

Madame Du Deffanh. 

John Chute, Esq. 

Lady IIervey, 

Lady Townsiiesd. 

Earl of Strafford, 

&c. &c. 


Vol. 1. to he puhh‘.sliod on the 1st of F'eliruary. 
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BENTLEY’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 

OF POPULAR MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEATLV BOUND, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOLUME. 

The First Volume, containing 

MR. MAXWELL’S WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. 

WITH FIFTEEN ILLUSTRATIONS, IS NOW READF. 

Trip! encouragement which “ The Standard Novels," now including 
the chefs-d’(riwrc of alnio.st every inoderu master of fiction, has received 
from the public, has induced the Proprietor of that popular Series to un¬ 
dertake the present collection, the purpose of which is to present, at the 
same very mAderate price, a Library of rare entertainment in the depart¬ 
ments of Historical illcmoirs, popular liiography, Voyages and Travels, 
and Works of a iiiiscellaneous character, all of which have been stamped 
by public approbation. 

In no age has European literature been so rich as it is at present in 
Historical JMemoirs and general Biography- Here the rcailer acquires 
experience in that which comes home to the business and bosom” of 
everyone: his curiosity will be aioused and gratified by remarkable in¬ 
stances of adventure; lie may trace to their source the secret motives 
which, either for good or for evil, have impelled his fellow-creatures in 
their career; and may thus form some acquaintance with that intricate 
my.stery, tlie human heart. 

The present age is particularly rich in its accounts of Voyages and 
Travels. They are works to which we bid welcome at all seasons, and to 
which we recur again and again with never-ending delight. 

In tlic selection of works, the greatest care will be used. None will be 
admitted but such as have already been stamped by popular approbation. 
When, in addition to this, the public is assured that the Library will be 
brought out in the most convenient form, and at a price which will render 
it accessible to all readers; moreover, that it will comprise within the 
smallest possible compass, the information now scattered over many vo¬ 
lumes, and not to be procured but at a very serious cost—when all these 
advantages are taken into consideration, it is confidently hoped that this 
Collection will meet witli adequate encouragement, and become a per¬ 
manent favourite with the public. 

The price of each volume will be the same as that of its companion 
Library, “ The Standard Novels viz.. Six Shilling.s, and it will then 
be placed within the means of the great body of English readers. 

“ Every sjiecies of ‘ M'ild Sport ’ peoiiliar to tlie British Isles is here inimitably de- 
seribed.” —United Service Journal. 

“ This is one of those amusing productions which possess interest for readers of every 
class, and particularly acueptahlc to those who take delight m siiorts by flood and field.”— 
Liiemry Gazette. 

“ Many tales and tragic stories, quaint anecdotes, and racy touches of chiwacter, alter¬ 
nately enliven these pages.”— Atlax. 

“ This new and compact edition of a most fascinating work is the first volume of Mr. 
Bentley's Standard Library of Po])ular IMtideni Literature. Induced, by the success of 
liis “ Standard Novels,” he has undertaken a similar economical series of Historical Me¬ 
moirs, Popular Biography, Voyages and Travels, &c. We augur better of such a col¬ 
lection of reprints of works which have established a reputation, than of a cdlection of 
works got up for the nonce. If the rest of the series be as judiciously selected as the 
first, the ‘Standard Library of Modern popular Literature’ will either add a valuable 
shelf to the completest private library, or offer a valuable substitute where the rce angusla 
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domi do not admit of such a luxury. The ‘ Wild Sports of the West ’ are the best—the 
only genuine picture of modem society in the far wilds of Connemara. They are written 
with the gusto of the sportsman, the graphic power of the man of the world, and the 
sympathy of a genuine good fellow. There is no melo-dramatic clap-trap about them : 
they have the genuine potieen flavoui'. The Colonel, Hennessey, the Otter Fisher, are 
sketches from life, by the hand of a master. The book is well worth a hundred reports 
from stupid Paij^uunentary Commissioners or Committee-men, It is Connemara itself.” 

Glasgow Argus, 

“ Wild Sjiorts of the West.—Such a work as this was sure to prove welcome—welcome 
to the general reader, as to the sportsman—welcome, in fact, to all lovers of literary 
excitation. Theie are thirteen well executed illustrations in this extremely cheap vo¬ 
lume.— Sunday Times. 

A beautiful reprint of a most interesting and exciting narrative, and got up at a price 
accessible to every pocket.’’— Bath Herald. 

“ This well-known book of legendary tales and wild simrting adventures is now given 
to the world in one compart volume. The sporting here chronicled is not the-easy-going 
sport of our own fields, or the sjileiiilidly appointed turn-out of a Northampton or J.eiees- 
tershire hunt, but the wild, and often dangerous amusements of the West of Ireland. 
There are fifteen plates, and we have no doubt many will now purchase the work whom 
the original cost would Imve deterred.”— Weekly True Sun. 

“This work is welcome in any shaiie—it is INIr. Maxwell’s spirited set of sketches 
descriptive of ‘AVild Sports in the West.’”— Courier, 

“ This is so popular a hook, tliat we need hardly usher it into the presence of our 
readers, in its present form, with anything like ceremony or notice. It is a most eiiter- 
I taining IxMik, and contains some very cajiilal sjiortiug adventures that will he read u’ith 
interest in our sylvan and hilly region of Devon. The scene of these sporting adventures 
is laid in the West of Irehind—a region as wild and untrodden, liy the general sportnien, 
as Australasia itself. It is the production of Mr. Maxwell, whose powerful pen has in- 
tenvoven some choice anecdotes and piijuant stones, which constantly keep tlie attention 
awakened ; characteristic sketches of the ))e:isantry are also given willi the details of the 
sports, and the book is eiubellished v.ith tilteen spirited engravings. The sjiorts enihiace 
every variety of birds natural to those jiarts, from the eagle to the snipe ; and aiiiinal, 
from the red deer to the hare—whilst in fishing, the varietie.s of sport, like the piscatory 
tribe itself, are infinite. The book is well adajited for the Standard Library—a new ad¬ 
vent, of which it forms the first volume.”— Western Times. 

“ A most entertaining volume by the author of ‘ Stories of AVaterloo.' Some of the 
legends and traditions interwoven with the narrative, are related in a style that reminds 
us of even the great magician of the North himself, and an air of good-humour and 
perfect ease runs tlirougli every page of the tolunie, which is, moreover, very prettily 
illustrated with views and incidents described in the work. The auto-biograjdiy of the 
author is most amusingly described. His amusements are detailed with a jirecision and 
reality that must make this book truly valuable to the sportsman. ‘ In flood and field’ 
he is alike at home; and whether ho is giving directions fur the jiiscatory war, or an 
intended foray among the red deer, he contrives to take us with him, and interest us in 
all his movements.”— Weekly Chronicle. 

*' When first published, this work at once acquired popularity, in con.sequence of the 
spirit and fidelity of it.s descriptions of the many exploits of hunting, fishing, and shoot¬ 
ing, on field and mountain, lake, stream, and ocean. It is written evidently by one who 
actually slurred in the ‘ moving accidents by flood and field ’ that are so well and gaily tolo.” 

Devonport Independent. 

“ This volume is worthy a place in every library. We sincerely wish success to a 
publication which is at once cheap and most useful.”—.•I.i'/e. 

“ Mr. Bentley has made another advance in this age of clieap valuable publications, 
by commencing a library of ‘ Popular Modern Literature.’ For six sliilliiigs ive have 
one of Captain Maxwell’s most interesting books—full of adventures and romantic in¬ 
cidents_interspersed with legends and tales so attractive, not only in the ‘ Far West,’ 

but throughfliut England. A^'e anticipate much benefit to the reading public from lliis 
series—tlmt it will be valuable the 8]iecimen before us is good evidence—and we have 
strong proof of this from the announcement that it will include such works as AA'iish- 
ington Irving’s ‘ Astwia,’ Howitt’s ‘ Book of the Seasons,' (a book ever charming ami 
delightful,), and other popular works. We commend Mr. Bentley’s spirited undertaking 
to public support.”—j^dtiCT’/iscr- 

“ This volume affords anotlier proof of the determination which has been come to, to pre¬ 
sent the public with valuable repullications at the cheapest rate. Here we have two volumes 
in jpfie, and at less than a fifth part of the original price. The work itself is too well 
leoown to require any formal notice from us. In its pment form, there can be no ques- 
‘ Wild Sports of the West,’ wiU attain a very large circulation.— Observer. 
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“ We think it our duty to give every encouragement in our power to an undertaking 
whidi will place witliin the reach of the many a number of entertaining works that have 
already passed trium]>hantly the ordeal of criticism. Hitherto it has been the aim of the 
publishers to deluge the country with novels and romances ; Mr, Bentley deserves credit 
for his attempt to add to the general stock of information as well as amusement, Each 
volume will be a separate work, and may be bought as such: the only indication of its 
lieloiiging to a series, being the words ‘ Bentley’s Library,’ printed modestly at the bot¬ 
tom of the back where it is usual to put the place or date of the book’s appearance. As 
for the volume before us, tlie public mind luis been long made up with respect to its 
merits. It contains all the information of a sporting tour, with all the amusement of 
a romance.”—AVo. 

“ The idea of this series of entertaining works is excellent, and cannot fall to be suc¬ 
cessful.”— UntUh Mirror. 

The Second Volume (to he pubUshed on the \xt of January 1839J price Six 

Shilltnirs, mill fontain 

WASHINGTON IRVING’S ASTORIA; 

• on, 

ADVENTURES BEYOND THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

COMl'I.KTE IN ONE VOI-UMK. 

Vol. III. mill contain 

GLEIG’S TRADITIONS OF CHELSEA COLLEGE. 

C0m1’T.ETE in one VOHJ.ME. 

To hefolhwed by other Popular Works. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, 

PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


HAYTER’S PICTURE OF THE CORONATION. 

A/TESSRS. HODGSON and GKA^^ES have the honour to announce 

^ •*- that by Her Majesty’s special appointment, they will Publish a Splendid Engraving 
from the large Picture t)f 

THE C O R O N A T I O N, 

PAINTED BY GEORGE HAYTER, ESQ. 

HEH M.\.rESTy’s iirsToniCAi. and roRTUAir painter. 

Containing Portraits of Her Ma.iestv, the Royal I'amily, the Eoreign Princes, the 
Ladies, the Gre.tt Oliicers of State, and all the Illustrious Personages engaged in 
Westminster Abbey at tliat August Ceremonjf, 

The Publishers are haiipy to stare that Her Majesty, Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, as well as several members of the Royal Family, and most of the Ladies and 
(Xfieers of State, have already honoured IMii.' Hayteh with repeated Sittings for this 
Grand Historiciil Picture, now fust advancing to its completion. The Plate will be en¬ 
graved upon a large Scale, in the finest Style of Mezzotiiito, by a most eminent En¬ 
graver j and the Impressiims will he strictly delivered in the order of Snbscriiitiou. 


MESSRS. HODGSON and GRAVES have also to announce that they have been in¬ 
trusted with the publication of a splendid Engraving from the very interesting Pi(!ture of 

THE ROYAL CORTEGE IN WINDSOR PARK, 

Including the Equestrian Portrait of Her Majesty, attended by her Illustrious Visitors 
and Suit; which, by her Majesty’s express command, Mr. R. B. Davis has just painted 
in Windsor Castle. 

The Plate will be executed by Mu. F. Bromley, upon the same grand scale as the 
Royal Hunt; and it is expected that the etching will be finished early in January. 

Now ready. 

THE ROYAL HUNT. 

THE MEETING OF HER MAJEST’S STAG-HOUNDS ON ASCOT HEATH. 

Beautifully engraved in Mezzotinto, by F. Bromley, from the much-admired Picture 
painted by F. Grant, Esq. for the Earl of Chesterfield, as Master of the Hounds. 

Prints, 3/. 3if.—Proofs, 5/. &».—Before Letters. 6i. 6s .—A Descriptive Key, by Niu- 
ROD, accompanies the Print. 

Hodoson and Graves, Her Majesty’s Printsellers in Ordinary, 0, Pall Mall 
_ . _ 
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ILLUSTRATED AND SUITABLE WORKS FOR CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS, NEW YEAR’S GIFTS, PRIZES, &c. 


I . 

MISS MITFOUD’S MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL. 

Now Ready, Price Two (iuineasi, 

PINDEN’S TABLEAUX FOR Ri39. A Series of Picturesque Illus- 

(rations of the M'^omanly Virtues. With Twelve large and heautifully-eiigraved 
Plates, Morocco elegant. A lew India pivofs, price 3/. 3s. 

II . 

Price 21s. bound in morocco elegant, or India Proofs, royal Ovo. price 21. 12s. fid. 

'^PHE ORIENTAL ANNUAL FOR 183!). Edited by Thomas Bacon, 

Esq. Author of First Impressions in lliiidostan.” 

Tho Oriental Annua! presents itself this year under a new and, we must say, greatlj-irapiovcd 
aspect."— United Semen Gaxelte. • 

The legends ennstitute the best [lart of the work j they have in them tlie richness of the eostmiie. and 
the poetical feeling of the East. The pietori.al lilustnations are of a very high order of meiit, surpassing 
anything of the kind that has previously come under our notice.”— Allas. 

‘ • Worthy of the highest praise.”— Ejcamiiiet. 

HI . 

Splendidly lamnd in morocco, 21. 2,. or heautifullv colotired, 31. 13.s. C,/. 

IJ BATH’S SHAKSPEARE GALLERY. Consisting of Portraits of 

the Heroines and other Female Charaeters of Shakspeiire’s Plays, engraved by and 
under the direction of Mr. Chaiiles Heatu, from Drawings hy A. E. (.'n.vLOK, K.A. , 
STErHANOFF, UosTOCK, Mf.adows, &,c. Forly-iive plates. 

A few India proofs, royal 4to, jiHce 31. V.is. fid. 
rv. 

MARTIN’S MAGNIFICENT WORK ON THE BIBLE. 

In a large folio volume, price 31. 3y. hound in cloth, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, in a Series of Twenty large 

f- Mezzotint Plates, drawn and engraved on Steel by John MAitTiN, Author of “ Bel¬ 
shazzar's feast," “Fall of Nineveh,'' ixc. 

V . 

TILT’S PICTORIAL EDITIONS OF SCOTT’S POETRY. 

1. THE LADV OF THE LAKE. 

2. MARMION ; A Tale of Flodpev Field. 

3. THE LAY OF THE LAST MIN.wTHEL. 

*„• Each of these popular works of Sir W. Scott, handsomely printed in a fool.scap flvn, 
volume, is illustrated with twelve highly-finished engravings of Landscajte Sreiitiry, His¬ 
torical Subi'erts, and Portraits. Price 7*. very neat in cloth, or Uh. fid. in morocco, 
curiously ornamented. 

VI . 

In one large (tvo, volume, price 31*'. fid. 

'T'lIE ROMANCE OF NATURE ; or, the FLOWER SEASONS 

•I- ILLUSTR.VTED. By liOtrisA Anne Twamley. 

This splendid Work contains Twenty-seven Plates of Flowers, carefully engraved and 
most carefully coloured after Nature. It is richly and appropriately bound in green mo. 
rocco, extra gilt, and forms one of the liundsomcsl as well as most interesting ornament.-) 
for the drawing room table ever produced. 

VII . 

VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

In a liandsome leather case, with glass-door, 

'T'HE DRAMATIC WORKS OF SHAKSPEARE, in eight pocket 

volumes, beautifully printed by Whittingham, and timbellishetl with Fifty-three 
Engravings after Hakvev', &c., very neatly bound and gilt, with the contciitH of each 
volume letteretl on the bade, forming a most valuable present or oniaineni for the draw, 
ing.room. Price in cloth, ‘iOs. in silk, 244-. in calf extra, 28s. in morocco elegant; 
glass-case, price fi*. 

vm. 

fUGITIVE POETRY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

New Editions, price 44. each in doth. 

JT'flE LYRE. THE LAUREL, Containing a Selection of the most 
■*' beautiful Poetry which has appeared in the Periodicals during the last Thirty Years. 
Copies are kept handsomely bound in morocco, Os. fid. 

CiiAnLES Tilt, Fleet Street. 
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Just Published, by Harvey and Darton, 
Ovacechurch Street, in one Vol. foolscap 
8vo, cloth lettered, price 4s. 

A day in may. a poem. 

• IN SIX BOOKS. 

BY THOMAS CLARKE. 


THE LONDON SATURDAY 
JOURNAL, 

A NEW CHEAP PERIODICAL, 
Containing Sixteen Quarto Pages — Price 
Twopence. 

'THE PRELIMINARY NUM- 

B£R, in which the Principles, Ol)- 
jects, and Plan pf the Work are fully de¬ 
veloped, is now published, and sold by all 
Booksellers. No. I. will appear on Janu¬ 
ary 6, i8:in. 

William Smith, 113, Fleet Street, Lon¬ 
don ; Fr;iscr and Co., Edinburgh; and 
Curry and Co., Dublin. 


Just Published, New Editions. 

32mo. Embossed Cloth, Is. Cid. —Roan, 
2s. C(/.—Morocco, is. (iil. 

THE ALTAR SERVICE; ivith 

^ Prayers for the Cotriiiunion of the 
Sick: to which are added, a form of 
previous visitation, and an Evening Litur¬ 
gy after communicating, by the Rev. 
Stephen Isaacson. 

By the same Author, and to correspond 
in size and price, 

SELECT PRAYERS, for all 

Sorts and Conditions of Men ; witli Devo¬ 
tional Exercises for the Friends of the Sick, 
and calculated to assist Young Ministers in 
their official visitation. 

The Two Works hound together, Roan, 
3s. (id.—Morocco, Cs. 

An 18mo. Edition, Cloth, 1,1. Cd.—Roan, 
2s. 6d.—Morocco, 5,s. 6d.; the two works 
bound together, Roan, ds.—Morocco, 7* 6d. 

London : Thos. Tegg and Sou; Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 


Published this day, by Whittaker and Co., 
London, 

ivyriCROscoPic illustra- 

TIONS OF LIVINO OBJECTS ; 
their Natural History, &c. &c.;—Descrip¬ 
tions of the Achromatic Microscope ; the 
Polarizing Microscope; their Apparatus, 
&c.;—the most eligible modes of construct¬ 
ing those instruments; the latest improve¬ 
ments upon them; and ample instructions 
for using them. By C. R. Goring, M.D. 
A new edition, emended and enlarged, by 
Andrew Pritchard, Author of “ Na¬ 
tural History of Animalcules,” &c. 8vo. 
10s. 6(1. cloth. 


Just Published, Price 2s. 6d. 

THE EGLANTINE POCKET- 

-*• BOOK, with Original Contributions 
by the “ Old Sailor.” 

London ; Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 33, 
Paternoster Row j P. Ayres, 18, Size 
Lane ; R. Allen, HT, Long Row, Notting¬ 
ham ; and E. Allen, 45, King Street, Lei¬ 
cester. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, with Plates, 
price 14$. 

INTERMARRIAGE ; why 

Beauty, Health, and Intellect, result 
from certain Unions, and Deformity, Dis¬ 
ease, and Insanity, from others; demon¬ 
strated by delineations of the structure 
and forms, and descriptions of the func¬ 
tions and capacities wliich each parent 
in every pair bestows on cbildren in con¬ 
formity with certain natural laws, and by 
an account of corresponding effects in the 
breeding of aniintils. Illustrated by Draw¬ 
ings of Parents and Progeny. By .\i.ex- 
ander Walker. 

On the subjects of the work are Inserted 
the observations of scver.al scientific and 
literary men, having been for that purpo.se 
cnuimunicated to the author. 

London . John Clnirchill, Princes-strect, 
Soho, 


This Day is Published, in 3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
ISs. cloth lettered, 

THE HISTORY OP RUSSIA. 

By Robert Bell, Esa. 

“ Of the present history we can conscientiiiukty 
speak in the highest terms : its information is co¬ 
pious, its style is eloquent, and it is eviricntly iien- 
neii by afearless thinker, vho does not shrink from 
the avowal of his opinions—opinion* that tinm must 
and will dilTuse amid all classes ."—Sunday JTmrj. 

London : Longman, Onne, and Co.; and 
John Taylor. 


This Day, in 1 vol., 8vo. with Engraved 
Title, lOs. 6d. cloth, 

TALES AND SKETCHES, 
HISTORICAL AND DOMESTIC. 
By Mrs. D. Clarke, late F,. A. Ingram. 

"From the spirit and plat fulness, intermingled 
with deep pathos, which are displayed in the por¬ 
tion now before us, we augur that Mrs. Clarke will 
afford much gratification to all lovers of light and 
instructive reding ."—Liverpool Mail. 

London : Longman, Orrae, and Co. — 
Dublin and Glasgow i^Tegg and Co. — Li¬ 
verpool : W. Grapel, and G. and J. Ro¬ 
binson, 
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CHINA TABLE SERVICES. 

TVJEWINGTON and SANDER, Nos. 319 and 320, High Holborn, 

’ London, oppo»ite Gray's Inn, have now on view their new Shapes and Pat¬ 
terns in PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA DINNER SERVICES, whidi, whether 
in the chaste but eleffant Pattenis of European design, or in the more gorgeous Imi¬ 
tations of the Eastern style, possess all the excellences for which the best Briiislt 
Porcelain is so justly celebrat^. 

N. and S. can also offer for selection the greatest choice ever displayed under one 
roof of GILT DESSERT and TEA SERVICES, in every variety of Shape and 
Colouring. 

Deficiencies occasioned by breakage during use can always be supplied. 

Rich Cut.Glass Dessert Services, and all other Articles in that brilliant material, 
of pure quality and superior finish. 

All the Show-Rooms are heated with hot water. 

Families will be punctually waited upon with Patterns, by addressing as above. 


DR. ARNOTT’S STOVES. 

T? H. PARKINSON respectfully invites the attention of his F'riends 

and the Public to his Stoidt of the above Economical and Useful Stoves, which are 
suited to rttnms of any dimensions, and at very moderate prices. Families furnishing will 
also find in R, H. Pahkinson’s Nf.W' Ware-Rooms an elegant variety of Register 
Stoves ; Bronzed and Steel Fenders and Fire Irons , Tea Urns, and Bronzed Kettles ; 
Papier Alache and Japanned Trays and Waiters; also, every Requisite for the Kitchen, 
either in Copper or Iron. 

79, Oxford Street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 

N. B. The largest stock of Palmer's Patent Candle Lamps and Candles in London. 


ENGZsZSB GOI.D WATCHES.— A. B. SAVORY & SONS, 
Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank of England, submit 
for selection a very large STOCK of GOLD WATCHES, the whole of which 
are made and finished under the careful inspection of experienced workmen on 


their own premises, and each warranted for correct performance. 

SIZE FOR LADIES. 

Fine Vertical Watches, jewelled, in engine-turned gold cases, and 

gold dials, warranted...£ 10 10 0 

Fine yertical Watches, jewelled, with double-backed engine-turned 

gold cases, and gold dials, warranted.£ 12 12 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, with 

double-backed gold cases, and gold dials, warranted. £14 14 0 

SIZE FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes, seconds, 

and double-backed gold cases, warranted.£ 14 14 0 

Patent Detached Lever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

’ seconds, double-backed gold cases and enamel dials, warranted. £ 17 17 0 
Patent Detached 1-ever Watches, capped, jewelled in six holes, 

seconds, double-hacked gold cases and gold dials, warranted .. £ 21 0 0 


Either of the Gentlemen’s Watches may be had in gold hunting cases for 

£ 3 Ss. each extra. 

N.B. Second-hand Watches purchased in exchange. 
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IVTOSLEY’S SUPERIOR ME- 

TALLIC PENS.-R. Mosley 4 
Co. beg to call the attention of Mercantile 
men, and the Public in general, to their 
Superior Metallic Pens. They possess the 
highest degree of elasticity and flexibility, 
and are found perfectly free from those in¬ 
conveniences which have prevented so 
many persons making use of Metallic Pens. 

Every description of writer may be suit¬ 
ed, as these pens are manufactured of va¬ 
rious qualities, degrees of hardness, &c. 
They may be had at all respectable Sta¬ 
tioners’ tliroughout the Kingdom. 

Observe. —Every Pen is stamped R. 
Mosley & Co. Londox. 


Especially Patrdnised by Her Most Graci- 
ous Majesty, Queen Victoria, and 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent, 

B. EDE'S HEDYOSMIA; 

• or, Concentrated Persian Essence, 
combining all the fnigrant properties of the 
celebrated Odoriferous Compound, being a 
pure and colourless Esprit, extracted from 
that much-extolled and highly-popular per. 
fume by 

ROBERT BEST EDE, 

Chemist and Perfumer, by Appointment, 
to the Queen. 

This Essence being derived from the far- 
famed £xotu’i> of Foreign and Britinh Cul¬ 
tivation, is justly calculated as the finest 
Esprit for the Handkerchief, the Toilet, or 
the Drawing Room ; its refreshing and 
agreeable odour is retained for a consider¬ 
able period after use, .and is quite devoid of 
the faint and insipid smell so predominant' 
in other Scents. 

In Fancy Boxes, containing four Bottles, 
retailing 2s. (id. each. 

The Testimonial of Royal Approbation 
is iifBxed to each bottle as a guarantee of 
its being genuine. 

Wholesale London Depot, 711, Bishops- 
gate Street Within. 


CHRISTMAS. 

T TELL YOU WHAT. The 

prettiest Trinkets and decidedly the 
most useful present you cm make at this 
season, is WEST’S IMPROVED STAN- 
HOPE LENS. It is raouuied to be worn 
like an Eye-glass in Gold or Silver, will 
suit everj' sight, has all the u|es of the 
Microscope without the trouble of adjust¬ 
ing. Observe—the genuine are stamped, 
West Inventor, and can be procured only 
af the original maker, Francis West, 
(late Adams,) Optician to His late Ma¬ 
jesty, 83, Fleet Street, or through any of 
the London Booksellers, Price 8s. SJ. to 
20s.; printed descriptions inclosed with 
them. 


PORTABLE CHEMICAL LA- 
^ BORATORIES AND CABINETS, 
by R. B. Ede, Her Majesty’s Appointed 
Chemist. 

No. 1. — Youth’s Laboratory, con¬ 
taining above 40 Chemical Preparations, 
and appropriate Apparatus, Price Ifis. 
Also, as a Guide, M'^ARD’S COMPA¬ 
NION, or, Footsteps to Experimental 
Chemistry, Price 8d. 

No. 2. — Portable Laboratory, con¬ 
tains 00 Tests, Re-Agents, Blowpipe, 
and other Apparatus, for performing the 
principal Class Experiments, exhibited 
in Chemical Lectures, 1/. 11s. Gd. 

No. 3. — The same, with stoppered 

Bottles, Freuch-polished Cabinet, Im¬ 
proved Spirit Lamp, Lock and Key, 
21. 2s. 

No. 4.—^With 100 Useful Appara¬ 
tus and Chemicals, Scales, Weights, &c. 
calculated for Pre.seiits, 3/. 3.s-. 

No. 5.—Chemical Cabinet, contains 
130 Useful Apparatus and Chemical Pre¬ 
parations, for performing Experiments 
of Demonstration and Research, 81. Gs. 

No. 6. — The same, with extra Ap¬ 
paratus, and finished in a superior man- 
ner, &c. for Travelling, 71. lO*. 

Illustrated Catalogues of the Laboratories 
may be procuretl, gratis, from any of his 
Agents, and at his [sndon, Depot, 70, Bi- 
shopsgate Street Within, where a general 
Stock of all his Prejiaratious is constantly 
kept for the accommodation of the Trade 
and Public. 


Just Published, 

IN ONE VOL. 18mO CLOTH BOARDS, 

3.V. 6d. 

Illustrated with 60 fine outline Engravings 
and Diagram 

PRACTICAL FACTS IN CHE- 

MISTRV, exemplifying the Rudi¬ 
ments, and showing with what facility the 
principles of the science may be experi¬ 
mentally demonstrated at A TRIFLINO EX¬ 
PENSE by means of simple apparatus 
and Portable Laboratories, particularly in 
reference to those by Robert Best Ede. 

“ A Practical Elementary Treatise for 
Students and Amateurs, equally useful to 
those who are not, as to those who are in 
possession of Portable Laboratories .”—Vide 
Prefatk. 

John Ward, 79, Bishopsgate Street 
Within ; also, Thomas Teog, and Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co. London. 
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NOTICE TO BOOK BUYEKS. 

TOHN RUSSELL SMITH, begs to call the attention of Book Buyers 

to No. VI. of his « Oi,D Book Cihculab,” published this day, containing pree 
Thou.sand valuable Second-hand Books. Gratis, on application, or through any Book¬ 
seller.—No 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 

AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOB INDIGESTION, 

* BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c. &c. 

F every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON'S CA¬ 
MOMILE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, affording permanent relief in 
all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Pal¬ 
pitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They are mild in their operation, 
safe under any circumstances, and thousands of Persons can now bear testimony to the 
benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at Is. 2s. 9d. and 11s. each, in 
every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,*’ and do nol be persuaded to 
purchase an Imitation. 

A P S l¥ Y PBLL^TT,. 

(late Pellatt and Green,) 

FLINT GLASS MANUFACTURER AND STEAM-CUTTER, 

FALCON GLASS WORKS, HOLLAND STREET, LONDON, 

T>BGS respectfully to acquaint the Public, that, in addition to his long 
established Wholesale Trade, he has a Retail department, where Decanters, Wine¬ 
glasses, Tumblers, Dessert Dishes, and every variety of Table, Chandelier, and other 
Ornamental Glass may be had at reduced Prices for Cash. Patterns made to order at a 
few days’ notice. 

Glass-blowing, Cutting, and Engraving, may be inspected by Purchasers, any Tuesday, 
Wednesday, or Thursday.—No Connexion with any other Establishment, 

PATRONIZED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY AND THE NOBILITY. 


SHARP’S ROYAL BRITISH CERATES AND LINIMENT. 

n'HESE valuable medical applications, long privately known, and highly 
appreciated, by some of the most eminent medical men in the metropolis, constitute, 
in their various modifications, rapid and effectual remedies for Gout—in some states, 
Rheumatic Affections, Lumbago, Glandular Kweliings, many instances of Scrofulous Sores 
and Swellings, Tumours, Relaxed Sore Throats, Hooping-Cough, Croup, Swelled Face 
or Gums, Nervous Headache, some cases of Deafness, external Infliimmation in all its 
shapes. Boils, Ulcerated and other Wounds, Sprains, Cramp, Bruises, Bums, Scalds, 
Erysipelas, Venomous Stings, Itch, Ringworm, Scaldhead, Grocers’ Itch, Chilblains, Chap¬ 
ped Hands or Lips, Bunions, Corns, Tender Feet, Paralysis of a local character, and Tic- 
douloureux. As no class of society is exempt from the liability to some or other of these 
attacks, so to every rank must access to such a powerlul scries of simple, but effectual, re¬ 
medies Ire highly desirable. 

The series consist of a Liniment, with the Plain, and four combinations of Cerates:— 
Namely, No. 1, Plain; No. 2, Camphorated ; No. 3, Emollient; No. 4, Balsamic ; and 
No. 6, Sulphurated ; severally applicable to the cure of the above diseases and injuries, in 
the manner clearly laid down in the fuU printed directions which accompany each packet. 

The Proprietore give their solemn assurance that there is not a fact stated with respect 
to the pow'ers of these substances which is not fully establirfied in every class of cases, in 
the private practice of medical men of great respectability in the metropolis and elsewhere; 
and that each of the preparations, although most effectual in its remedial character, is in 
the highest degree innocent in its entire compositiorij and may, consequently, be used 
with perfect safety. 

TheE'brAr. BsiTisa Cebaves are made up, in all their modifications, in Boxes of 
four siaes, at 13^d.—2$, Od.— is. 6d. —and 11s. each ; and the Liniment in Bottles of 
idzes, with ground-glass stogpers, at 2s. Ud.—4s. (id. and 1 Is. each.—Stamps in all 
included. 

S<dd by SuABP, West, and Co. 15,3, Fleet-Street, Irendon, sole Propri^rs, whose 
name and address are upon the Stamp; by the establislied Licensed Medicine Venders 
tbrouf^bout the three kingdoms; the several British Colonial Possessions; and in most 
Foreign States.' 
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CESSION 1838, 1 & 3 VICT. 

^ coinp]ete. The DEBATES in both 
HOUSES of PARLIAMENT from Jan. 
16 to Ang. 16, with Index to the entire 
Session, hein^ Vols. XL. to XLIV. of 
HaNSAUD’ 8 PARLIAMENTAttY DERATES. 

Reiftn of George III., from 1803 to 1820, 
41 Vols. 

Entire Reign of George IV., 25 Vols. 
Entire Reign of William IV., 38 Vols. 
Reign of Victoria, to Aug. 1838, 6 Vols. 

Sets of the above, and of Howell’s 
State Trials, neatly bound, at reduced 
prices. 

32, Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY MR. JAMES. 
This day is published, 

A BOOK of the PASSIONS. 

By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of 
“ The Robber,” “ The Gipsy," &c. &c. 
Containing Six Tales : Love—Jealousy— 
Despair — Hatred — Revenge — Remorse. 
Royal 8v-o. with 16 splendid Engravings, 
irom Drawings l)y the most eminent Artists, 
executed tinder the Superintendence of 
Mr. C. Heath, 31.S-. (>M. in fancy binding ; 
India Proofs, 21. 12if, (id. 

London : Longman, Orme, and Co, 


MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 

On Monday, December 10, in 3 vols post 8vo. 

J'HE HUGUENOT: a Tale of 
the French Protestants. By the Au¬ 
thor of “ The Gipsy,” “ The Bobber,” 
“ Mary of Burgundy," &C. &C. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 
Just published, by the same Author, the 
SECOND EDITION of THE ROBBER. 


One Vol. 8vo. Price 16s. cloth boards. 

Q ANOON-e-ISLAM ; or the 

CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS 
of INDIA ; comprising a full and exact 
account of their various Rites and Cere¬ 
monies, from the moment of Birth till the 
hour of Death ; including their Fasts and 
Fe.stivals (particularly the Mohurrum)— 
their Vows and Oblations for every Month 
in the Year—their different Triiies and 
.‘'ects, Saints, and Devotees — Religious 
Tenets, Prayers, and Ablutions—the Cal¬ 
culation of Nativities—Necromancy—Ex¬ 
orcism—Casting out Devils, &c.—Magic 
Squares, Amulets, Charms, Philtres, &c. 
—Nuptial Festivities and Funeral Obse¬ 
quies.— Costumes, Ontaments, Weights, 
Pleasures, Musical Instruments, Games, 
&c. &c. &c.—By Jaffur Shuhreef (a 
Native of the Deccan) ; composed under 
the direction of, and translated by G. A. 
Herklots, M.D., Surgeon on the Ma¬ 
dras Establishment. 

Wm. II. Allen, and Co,, 
Leadenball Street. 



'T'HE SUPERIORITY of TIIOIVIAS HARRIS and SON’S CRYS- 

■*- TAL SPECTACLES, for preserving the sight, over those made of any other sub¬ 
stance, is now universally admitted by scientific men, and by every person who has used 
them. The following are the prices. 

For Ladies. For Gentlemen. 

Crystal Spectacles, best gold . . . .£2 8 0 £‘2 15 0 

Ditto - best silver , . , . . 12 0 17 0 

Ditto best elastic steel . . . . .10 0 14 0 

Steel spectacles, with the best glasses , . . from 0 3 6 from 0 S 0 

The first choice of spectacles is a most important one, as on it depends the preservation 
of the blessing of sight. How rash, then, to entrust that important choice to ignorant 
and crafty venders, who have no knowledge of the Optician’s difficult art, and are totally 
regardless of the injuries their worthless sjtectacles inflict on the eyes. T. Harris and 
Son (whose establishment has been patronised for sixty years) still confidently offer to 
the Public their improved Spectacles, the Crystals and Glasses of which are ground at 
their own manufactory on a peculiar and highly successful principle. By the proper 
adoption of this principle (so important in its results) and through other improvements 
suggested by their practical experience, T. H, and Son have succeeded in many cases 
where other eminent opticians have failed.— Thomas Harris and Son, Opticians 
to the Royal Family, 52, Great Russell Street, opposite the British Museum, Londou. 
Established sixty years—N.B. No other connexion. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Oliver Twist,” which has been pronounced by the Quarterly and Edinburgh Re¬ 
views to be the chef-d’oeuvre of Mr, Dickens, will be given entire in this Miscellany, with 
all the Illustrations by Oeorge Cruikshank. 

Eve Effingham,” Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s new novel, is now ready. In this 
new work, by the celebrated author of “ The Pilot,” &c. we have a view pf the Domestic 
Manners of the Americans as searching and as impartial as the far-famed work of Mrs. 
Trollope. 

A New Work, by the celebrated Author of “ The Clockmaker,” upon the interest¬ 
ing subject of Canada, may be exjiected before Christmas. An impartial book on this 
subject, by such a masterly writer, will be generally welcome. 

Mr. Maxwell, the popular author of “Stories of Waterloo,” “AVild Sports of the 
West,” dec. has nearly ready for publication a work entitled “The Victories and 
C oNauESTS OF THE BRITISH Armies.” The narrative closes With the cventful Bat¬ 
tle of Waterloo, in which the author was personally engaged. The work abounds with 
Anecdotes of the most distinguished personages engaged, and with instances of individual 
heroism in the ranks, related with all the spirit and graphic effect wliich characterise the 
works of this clever writer. 

Mr. Washington Irving’s interesting work, “Astoria, or, Adveniobes 
BETOKD THE BoCKT MOUNTAINS,” will form the Second volume of “ The Standard 
Library of Popular Modern Literature.” It will be published on the Ist of January next, 
complete in One Volume, neatly bound, and embellished, price Cs. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s Romance, “The Last Days op Pompeii,” 
will form the new Volume of “ The Standard Novels,” and will be published on the 
Ist of January. 

The Memoirs of that great public favourite Charles Mathews, the Comedian, so 
long announced, will lie published in a few days. It will include an account of his youth¬ 
ful days, written by himself. 

A new work on the East, entitled “Fifteen Days on Mount Sinai,” by M. 
Dumas, is announced for immediate publication, by Mr. Bentley. 

A new and revised edition of Captain Conolly’s “Journey to the North of 
India, overland from England, by way op Persia,” is now published. 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone is about to publish a New Edition of his 
Account of the Kingdom of Caubdl and its Dependencies in Tabtaby, 
Persia, and India,” with additions. 

Among the Engravings which have lately appeared, is one which claims attention, 
no less from its extreme delicacy and finish, than from the peculiar nature of its design. 
It U entitled “ The Natural and Spiritual Man.” The heart, in its various stages, 
is pven at one glance in a manner worthy the pen of old John Bunyan. Considered 
merely as a wwk of art, it is highly deserving of patronage. 
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Thb Editor cannot avail himself of contributions by Gwyd- 
dones;" "M. R. A.;" »Gwent;” “A. O;” '^C.E.O.;” «X.;” 
^‘R.D.^'Marcus;” P. T;” (This paper only reached us a 

fortnight since); " Theophrastes Redivivus;” "Benjamin Blun¬ 
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OLIVER TWIST; 

OR, THE PARISH BOY’s PROGRESS. 

BY BOZ. 

II.I.DSTKATBD $Y CEOBOF CRUIKSHANK 

BOOK THE THIRD. 

CiaPTdR THE SEVENTH. 

THE time arrives FOR NANCY TO REDEEM RER PLEDGE TO ROSE MAYf IE. SHF 

PAILS. NOAH OLAYPOLE I6 EMpLOViD bV PAGIljt ON A SICRIT MISSION. 

Adept as she was m all the arts of cunning and dissimulation, 
the girl Nancy could not wholly conceal the effect which the 
knowledge cff the step she had taken, woi^ked upon lier mind. 
She remembered that both the crafty Jew and the brutal Sikes 
had confided to her schemes, which had been hidden from all 
others, in the full confidence that she was trustwoftli), and be- 
yohd the reach of their suspicion; and vile as those schemes 
were, desperate as were their originatoi^, and bitter as vere her 
feelings towar<|^ the Jew, who had led her step by step deeper 
and deeper down iato an aby^ss of crime and misery, wbenie was 
no escape, still theve were times when even towards him she felt 
some relentiog, lest her disclosure should biing him within the 
iron grasp be had so kmg eluded, and he should fall at last— 
richly as he merited such a fate-^by her hand. 

But these were, the mere wanderings of a mind unable wholly 
to detach ilsdH bid companions and associations, though 
enabled to ^ iWf iteadily on one object^ and resolved not to 
be turned *aside by 8iny consideration, Her fears for Sikes 
would have been more powerful inducements to recoil while 
there was yet time; but she had stipulated that her secret 
should be ngidly kept—she had dropped no clue which could 
lead to his discovery—she had refused, even for his sake, a 
refuge from all the guilt aitd wretchedness that encompassed her 
—and what more could she do ? She was resolved. 

Though every mental straggle terminated in this conclusion, 
they forced themselves upon her again and again, and left their 
traces too. She grew pale and thin even within a few days. At 
times she took no heed of what was passing before her, or no 
part in conversations where once she would have been the loud¬ 
est. At others she laughed without merriment, and was noisy 
drithnfit cause or meaning. At others—often within a moment 
afterwards—she sat silent and dejected, brooding with her head 
upon her hands, while the very effort by which she roused her¬ 
self told more fordbly than even these indications that she was 
ill at ease, and that her thoughts were occupied with matters 
very different and distant from those in course of discussion by 
her companions. 

It was Sunday night, and the* bell of the nearest church 

VOt,. IT. . o 
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“ It is a 


struck the hour. Sikes and the Jew were talking, but they 
paused to listen. The fflrl looked up from the low seat on 
which she crouched, and listened too, intently. Eleven. 

“ An hour this side of midnight,” said Sikes, raising the blind 
to look out, and returning to his seat. “ Dark and heavy it is 
too. A good night for business this.” 

“ Ah!” replied the Jew. “ What a pity, Bill, my dear, that 
there's none quite ready to be done.” 

“You’re right for once,” replied Sikes gruffly, 
pity, for I'm in the humour too.” 

The Jew sighed and shook his head despondingly. 

“ We must make up for lost time when we’ve got things into 
a good train ; that’s all I know,” said Sikes, 

“That’s the way to talk, my dear,” replied the Jew, ven¬ 
turing to pat him on the shoulder. “ It does me good to hear 
vou.” 

t/ 

“ Does you good, does it!” cried Sikes. “ Well, so be it.” 

"Ha! ha! ha !” laughed the Jew, as if he were relieved by 
even this concession. “You’re like yourself to-night, Bill— 
quite like yourself.” 

“ I don’t feel like myself when you lay that withered old claw 
on my shoulder, so take it away,” said Sikes, casting off’ the 
Jew’s hand. 

“ It makes you nervous. Bill,—reminds you of being nabbed, 
does itsaid the Jew, determined not to be offended, 

“ Reminds me of being nabbed by the devil,” returned Sikes, 
“ not by a trap. There never was another man with such a 
face as yours, unless it was your father, and I suppose Ae is 
singeing his grizzled red beard by this time, unless you came 
straight from the old ’un without any father at all betwixt you, 
which I shouldn’t wonder at a bit.” 

Fagin offered no reply to this compliment; but, pulling Sikes 
by the sleeve, pointed his finger towards Nancy, who had taken 
advantage of the foregoing conversation to put on her bonnet, 
and was now leaving the room. 

"Hallo!” cried Sikes. “Nance. Where’s the gal going 
at this time of night ?” 

“ Not far.” 

" What answer’s that!” returned Sikes. “ Where are you 

• * fiSf * 

going r 

“I say, not far. 

“ And I say where ?” retorted Sikes in a loud voice. “ Do 
you hear me ?” 

I don’t know where,” replied the girl 
Then I do,” said Sikes, more in the spirit of obstinacy than 
because he had any real objection to the girl going where she 
listed. “ Nowhere. Sit down.” 

“ I’m not well. I told you that before,” rejoined the girl. 
“ I want a breath of air.” • 


<( 

« 
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“ Put your head out of the winder, and take it there,” replied 
Sikes. 

“There’s not enough there,” said the girl. “I want it in 
the street.” 

“ Then you won’t have it,” replied Sikes; with which as¬ 
surance he rose, locked the door, took the key out, and, pulling 
her bonnet from her head, flung it up to the top of an old press. 
“ There,” said the robber. “ Now stop quietly where you are, 
will you ?” 

“ It’s not such a matter as a bonnet would keep me,” said 
the girl, turning very pale. “ What do you mean. Bill ? Do 
you know what you ’re doing ?” 

“ Know what I’m-Oh !” cried Sikes, turning to Fagin, 

“ she’s out: of her senses, you know, or she daren’t talk to me in 
that way.” 

“ You’ll drive me on to something desperate,” muttered the 
girl, placing both hands upon her breast, as though to keep 
down by force some violent outbreak. “ Let me go, will you, 
—this minute—this instant—” 

“ No!” roared Sikes. 

“Tell him to let me go, Fagin. He had better. It’ll be 
better for him. Do you hear me?” cried Nancy, stamping her 
foot upon the ground. 

“ Hear you!” repeated Sikes, turning round in his chair to 
confront her. “Ay, and if 1 hear you for half a minute longer, 
the dog shall have such a grip on your throat as ’ll tear some of 
that screaming voice out. Wot has come over you, you jade— 
wot is it ?” 

“ Let me go,” said the girl with great earnestness ; then, sit¬ 
ting herself down on tlie floor before the door, she said,—“ Bill, 
let me go ; you don’t know what you ’re doing—you don’t, in¬ 
deed. For only one hour—do—do!” 

“ Cut my limbs off one by one!” cried Sikes, seizing her 
roughly by the arm—“ if I don’t think the gal’s stark raving 
mad. Get up!” 

“ Not till you let me go—not till you let me go.—Never— 
never!” screamed the girl. Sikes looked on for a minute, watch¬ 
ing his opportunity, and, suddenly pinioning her hands, dragged 
her, struggling and wrestling with him by the way, into a small 
room adjoining, where he sat himself on a bench, and thrusting 
her into a chair, held her down by force. She struggled and 
implored by turns until twelve o’clock had struck, and then, 
wearied and exhausted, ceased to contest the point any further. 
With a caution, backed by many oaths, to make no more efforts 
to go out that night, Sikes left her to recover at leisure, and 
fejoined the Jew. 

“ Phew !” said the housebreaker, wiping the perspiration from 
his face. “ Wot a precious strange gal that is !” 


« 2 0 2 
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“You may say that. Bill,” replied the Jew thoughtfully. 
“You may say that.” 

“ Wot aid she take it into her head to go out to-night for, do 
you think ?” asked Sikes. “ Come; you should know her 
better than me—-wot does it mean ?” 

“ Obstinacy—woman’s obstinacy, I suppose, my dear,” re¬ 
plied the Jew, shrugging his shoulders. 

“ Well, I suppose it is,” growled Sikes. “ I thought I had 
tamed her, but she’s as bad as ever.” 

“ Worse,” said the Jew thoughtfully. “ I never knew her 
like this, for such a little cause.” 

“Nor I,” said Sikes. “I think she’s got a touch of that 
fever in her blood yet, and it won’t come out—eh ?” 

“ Like enough,” replied the Jew. 

“ I ’ll let her a little blood without troubling the doctor, if 
she’s took that way again,” said Sikes. 

The Jew nodded an expressive approval of this mode of 
treatment. 

“ She was hanging about me all day and night too when I 
was stretched on niy back ; and you, like a black-hearted wolf 
as you are, kept yourself aloof,” said Sikes. “ We was very 
poor too all the time, and I think oue way or other it’s worried 
and fretted her, and that being .shut up here so long has made 
her restless—eh ?” 

“That’s it, ray dear,” replied the Jew in a whisper.— 
“ Hush !” 

As he uttered these words, the girl herself appeared and re¬ 
sumed her former seat. Her eyes were swollen and red; she 
rocked herself to and fro, tossed her head, and after a little 
time burst out laughing. 

“ Why, now she’s on the other tack !” exclaimed Sikes, turn¬ 
ing a look of excessive surprise upon his companion. 

The Jew nodded to him to take no further notice just then, 
and in a few minutes the girl subsided into her accustomed de¬ 
meanour. Whispering Sikes that there was no fear of her re¬ 
lapsing, Fagin took up his hat and bade him good-night. He 
paused when he reached the door, and looking round, asked if 
somebody would light him down the dark stairs. 

“Light him down,” said Sikes, who was filling his pipe. 
“ It’s a pity he should break his neck himself, and disappoint 
the sight-seers. There; show him a light.” 

Nancy followed the old man down stairs with the candle. 
When they reached the passage he laid his finger on his lip, and 
drawing close to the girl, said in a whisper, 

“ What is it, Nancy, dear ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” replied the girl in the same tone. 

“ The reason of all this,” replied Fagin. “ If //c”—he point¬ 
ed with his skinny fore-finger up the stairs—“ is so hard with 
you, (he’s a brute, Nance, a brute-beast) why dont you-” 
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“ Well!” said the girl, as Fagin paused, with his mouth 
almost touching her ear, and his eyes looking into hers. 

“No matter just now,” said the Jew; “we’ll talk of this 
again. You have a friend in me, Nance; a staunch friend. 
I have the means at hand, quiet and close. If you want re¬ 
venge on those that treat you like a dog—like a dog! worse 
than his dog, for he humours him sometimes—come to me. I 
say, come to me. lie is the mere hound of a day; but you 
know me of old, Nance—of old.” 

“ I know you well,” replied the girl, without manifesting the 
least emotion. “ Good night.” 

She shrunk back as Fagin offered to lay his hand on hers, 
but said good night again in a steady voice, and, answering his 
parting look with a nod of intelligence, clbsed the door between 
them. 

Fagin walked towards his own home, intent upon the thoughts 
that were working within his brain. He had conceived the 
idea—not from what had just passed, though that had tended 
to confirm him, but slowly and by degrees—that Nancy, wea¬ 
ried of the housebreaker’s brutality, had conceived an attach¬ 
ment for some new friend. Her altered manner, her repeated 
absences from homo alone, her comparative indifference to the 
interests of the gang for which she had once been so zealous, 
and, added to these, her desperate impatience to leave home 
that night at a particular hour, all favoured the supposition, and 
rendered it, to him at least, almost a matter of certainty. The 
object of this new liking was not among his myrmidons. He 
would be a valuable acquisition with such an assistant as Nancy, 
and must (thus Fagin argued) be secured without delay. 

There was another and a darker object to be gained. Sikes 
knew too much, and his ruffian taunts had not galled the Jew 
the less because the wounds were hidden. The girl must know 
well that if she shook him off, she could never be safe from his 
fury, and that it would be surely wreaked—to the maiming of 
limbs, or perhaps the loss of life—on the object of her more 
recent fancy. “ With a little persuasion,” thought Fagin, 
“ what more likely than that she would consent to poison him ? 
Women have done such things, and worse, to secure the same 
object before now. There would be the dangerous villain—the 
man I hate—gone; another secured in his place; and my in¬ 
fluence over the girl, with the knowledge of this crime to back 
it, unlimited.” 

yhese things passed through the mind of Fagin during the 
short time he sat alone in the housebreaker’s room; and with 
them uppermost in his thoughts, he had taken the opportunity 
afterwards afforded him of sounding the girl in the broken hints 
he threw out at parting. There was no exprpsion of surprise, 
no assumption of an inability to understand his meaning. The 
girl clearly comprehended it. Her glance at parting showed 
that. 
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But perhaps she would recoil from a plot to take the life of 
Sikes, and that was one of the chief ends to be attained. 
“ How,"” thought the Jew, as he crept homewards, “ can I in¬ 
crease my influence with her ? what new power can I acquire P” 

Such brains are fertile in expedients. If, without extracting 
a confession from herself, he laid a watch, discovered the object 
of her altered regard, and threatened to reveal the whole history 
to Sikes (of whom she stood in no common fear) unless she en¬ 
tered into his designs, could he not secure her compliance ? 

*• I can,” said Fagin almost aloud. “ She durst not refuse 
me then—not for her life, not for her life ! I have it all. The 
means are ready, and shall be set to work. I shall have you 
yet.” 

He cast back a cTark look and a threatening motion of the 
hand towards the spot where he had left the bolder villain, and 
went on his way, busying his bony hands in the folds of his 
tattered garment, ^hich he wrenched tightly in his grasp as 
though there were a hated enemy crushed with every motion of 
his fingers. 

He rose betimes next morning, and waited impatiently for the 
appearance of his new associate, who, after a delay which secmetl 
interminable, at length presented himself, and commenced a vo¬ 
racious assault upon the breakfast. 

“ Bolter,” said the Jew, drawing up a chair and seating him¬ 
self opposite to him. 

“ Well, here I am,” returned Noah. “ What’s the matter ? 
Don’t yer ask me to do anything till I have done eating. 
That’s a great fault in this place. Yer never get time enough 
over yer meals.” 

“You can talk as you cat, can't you said Fagin, cursing 
his dear young friend’s greediness from the very bottom of 
his heart. 

“ Oh yes, I can talk; I get on better when I talk,” said 
Noah, cutting a monstrous slice of bread. “ Where’s Char¬ 
lotte ?” 

“ Out,” said Fagin. “ I sent her out this morning with the 
other young woman, because I wanted us to he alone.” 

“ Oh !” said Noah, “ I wish yer’d ordered her to make some 
buttered toast first. Well. Talk away. Yer won’t interrupt 
me.” 

There seemed indeed no great fear of anything interrupting 
him, as he had evidently sat down with a determination to do a 
great deal of business. , 

“ You did well yesterday, my dear,” said the Jew, “ beau¬ 
tiful ! Six shillings and ninepence halfpenny on the very first 
day! The kinchin lay will be a fortune to you.” 

“ Don’t yer forget to add three pint-pots and a milk-can,” 
said Mr. Bolter. 
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“ No, no, my dear,” replied the Jew. “ The pint-pots were 
great strokes of genius, but the milk-can was a perfect master¬ 
piece.” 

Pretty well, I think, for a beginner,” remarked Mr. Bolter 
complacently. “ The pots I took oif airy railings, and the milk- 
can was standing by itself outside a public-house, so I thought 
it might get rusty with the rain, or catch cold, yer know. 
Ha! Lila!” 

The Jew affected to laugh very heartily; and Mr. Bolter, 
having had his laugh out, look a series of large bites which 
finished his first hunk of bread and butter, and assisted himself 
to a second. 

“ I wanf you, Bolter,” said Fagin, leaning over the table, 
“ to do a piece of work for me, my dear, that needs great care 
and caution.” 

“ I say,” rejoined Bolter, “ don*t yer go shoving me into 
danger, or sending me to any more police-offices. That don’t 
suit me, that don’t; and so I tell yer.” 

“ There’s not the smallest danger in it — not the very 
smallest,” said the Jew; “ it’s only to dodge a woman.” 

“ An old woman ?” demanded Mr. Bolter. 

“ A young one,” replied Fagin. 

“ I can do that pretty well, I know,” said Bolter. I was a 
regular cunning sneak when I was at school. What am I to 
dodge her for ? not to———” 

“ Not to do anything,” interrupted the Jew, “ but to tell me 
where she goes to, who she sees, and, if possible, what she says; 
to remember the street, if it is a street, or the house, if it is a 
house, and to bring me back all the information you can.” 

“ What ’ll yer give me asked Noah, setting down his cup, 
and looking his employer eagerly in the face. 

“ If you do it well, a pound, ray dear—one pound,” said 
Fagin, wishing to interest him in the scent as much as possible. 
“ And that’s what I never gave yet for any job of work where 
there wasn’t valuable consideration to be gained.” 

“ Who is she?” inquired Noah. 

One of us.” 

“ Oh Lor !” cried Noah, curling up his nose. “ Yer doubt¬ 
ful of her, are yer ?” 

“ She has found out some new friends, my dear, and I must 
know who they are,” replied the Jew. 

“ I see,” said Noah. “ Just to have the pleasure of knowing 
them, if they ’re respectable people, eh ?—Ha ! ha ! ha ! I ’m 
your man.” 

“ I knew you would be,” cried Fagin, elated by the success 
of his proposal. 

“ Of course, of course,” replied Noah. “ Where is she? 
Where am I to wait for her ? When am I to go ?” 
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“ All that, my dear, you shall hear from me. I ’ll point her 
out at the proper time,” said Fagin. “ You keep ready, and 
leave the rest to me.” 

That night, and the next, and the next again, the spy sat 
booted and equipped in his carter's dress, ready to turn out at a 
word from Fagin. Six nights passed,-—six long weary nights, 
—and on each Fagin came home with a disappointed face, and 
briefly intimated that it was not yet time. On the seventh he 
returned earlier, and with an exultation he could not conceal. 
It was Sunday. * 

“ She goes abroad to-night,” said Fagin, “ and on the right 
errand, 1 'in sure ; for she has been alone all day, and the man 
she is afraid of will not be back much before daybreak. Come 
with me. Quick.” 

Noah started up without saying a w’ord, for the Jew was in 
a state of such intense excitement that it infected him. They 
left the house stealthily, and, hurrying through a labyrinth of 
streets, arrived at length before a public-house, which Noah 
recognised as the same in which he had slept on the nighi of his 
arrival in London. 

It was past eleven o’clock, and the door was closed. It 
opened softly -on its hinges as the Jew gave a low whistle. 
They entered without noise, and the door was closed behind 
them. 

Scarcely venturing to whisper, but substituting dumb show 
for words, Fagin and the young Jew who had admitted them 
pointed out the pane of glass to Noah, and signed to him to 
climb up and observe the person in the adjoining room. 

“ Is that the woman ?” he asked, scarcely above his breath. 

The Jew nodded yes. 

“ I can’t see her face well,” whispered Noah. “ She is look¬ 
ing down, and the candle is behind her.” 

“ Stay there,” whispered Fagin. He signed to Barney, who 
withdrew. In an instant the lad entered the room adjoining, 
and, under pretence of snuffing the candle, moved it into the 
required position, and, speaking to the girl, caused her to raise 
her face. 

“ I see her now,” cried the spy. 

“ Plainly ?” asked the Jew. 

“ I should know her among a thousand.” 

He hastily descended as the room-door opened, and the girl 
came out. Fagin drew him behind a small partition which was 
curtained oflP, and they held their breaths as she passed within 
a few feet of their place of concealment, and emerged by the 
door at which they had entered. 

** Hist i” cried the lad who held the door. “ Now.” 

Noah exchanged a look with Fagin, and darted out. 

“ To the left,” whispered the lad; “ take the left hand, and 
keep on the other side.” 
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He did so, and by the light of the lamps saw the girl’s re¬ 
treating figure already at some distance before him. He ad¬ 
vanced as near as he considered prudent, and kept on the op¬ 
posite side of the street, the better to observe her motions. She 
looked nervously rpund twice or thrice, and once stopped to let 
two men, who were following close behind her, pass on. She 
seemed to gather courage as she advanced, and to walk with a 
steadier and firmer step. The spy preserved the same relative 
distance between them, and followed with his eye upon her. 

CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 

THE APPOINTMENT KEPT. 

The church clocks chimed three quarters past eleven as 
two figures emerged on London Bridge. One, which advanced 
with a swift and rapid step, was that of a woman, who looked 
eagerly about her as though in quest of some expected object; 
the other figure was that of a man, wlio slunk along in the 
deepest shadow he could find, and at some distance, accom¬ 
modated his pace to hers, stopping when she stopped, and, as 
she moved again, creeping stealthily on, but never allowing 
himself, in the ardour of his pursuit, to gain upon her foot¬ 
steps. Thus they crossed the bridge from the Middlesex to the 
Surrey shore, when the woman, apparently disappointed in her 
anxious scrutiny of the foot-passengers, turned back. The 
movement was sudden, but he who watched her was not thrown 
off his guard by it, for slirinking into one of the recesses which 
surmount the piers of the bridge, and leaning over the parapet 
the better to conceal his figure, he sufl'ered her to pass by on 
the opposite pavement, and when she was alKmt the same dis¬ 
tance in advance as she had been before, he slipped quietly 
down and followed her again. At nearly the centre of the bridge 
she stopped. The man stopped too. 

It was a very dark night. The day had been unfavourable, 
and at that hour and place there were few people stirring. 
Such as there were hurried quickly past, very possibly without 
seeing, but certainly without noticing, either the woman or the 
man who kept her in view. Their appearance was not calculated 
to attract the importunate regards of such of London’s destitute 
population as chanced to take their way over the bridge that 
night in search of some cold arch or doorless hovel wherein to 
lay their heads; they stood there in silence, neither speaking 
nor spoken to by any one who passed. 

A mist hung over the river, deepening the red glare of the 
fires that burnt upon the small craft moored off the different 
wharfs, and rendering darker and more indistinct the mirky 
buildings on the banks. The old smoked-stained store¬ 
houses on either side rose heavy and dull from the dense mass 
of roofs and gables, and frowned sternly upon water too black 
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to reflect even their lumbering shapes. The tower of old Saint 
Saviour's church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, so long the 
giant-warders of the ancient bridge, were visible in the gloom ; 
but the forest of shipping below bridge, and the thickly scat¬ 
tered spires of churches a^ve, were nearly all hidden from the 
sight. 

The girl had taken a few restless turns to and fro—closely 
watched meanwhile by her hidden observer—when the heavy 
l)ell of St. Paul's tolled for the death of another day. Mid¬ 
night had come upon the crowded city. The palace, the night- 
cellar, the jail, the madhouse; the chambers of birth and death, 
of health and sickness ; the rigid face of the corpse and the calm 
sleep of the child—midnight was upon them all. 

The hour had not struck two minutes, when a young lady, 
accompanied by a grey-haired gentleman, alighted from a 
hackney-carriage within a short distance of the bridge, and, having 
dismissed the vehicle, walked straight towards it. They had 
scarcely set foot upon its pavement when the girl started, and 
immediately made towards them. 

They walked onwards, looking about them with the air of per¬ 
sons who entertained some very slight expectation which had little 
chance of being realised, when they were sud<lenly joined by 
this new associate. They halted with an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise, but suppressed it immediately, for a man in the garments 
of a countryman came close up—brushed against them, indeed 
—at the precise moment. 

“ Not here,” said Nancy hurriedly. “ I am afraid to speak 
to you here. Come away—out of the public road—down the 
steps yonder.” 

As she uttered |jhese words, and indicated with her hand the 
direction in which she wished them to proceed, the countryman 
looked round, and roughly asking what they took up the whole 
pavement for, passed on. 

The steps to which the girl had pointed were those which, 
on the Surrey bank, and on the same side of the bridge as Saint 
Saviour’s church, form a landing-stairs from the river. U’e this 
spot the man bearing the appearance of a countryman hastened 
unobserved ; and after a moment’s survey of the place, he began 
to descend. 

The stairs are a part of the bridge; they consist of three 
flights. Just below the end of the second, going down, the stone 
wall on the left terminates in an ornamental pier or pedestal facing 
towards the Thames. At this point the lower steps widen, so 
that a person turning that angle of the wall is necessarily un¬ 
seen by any others on the stairs who chance to be above him, if 
only a step. The countryman looked hastily round when he 
reached this point, and as there seemed no better place of con¬ 
cealment, and the tide being out there was plenty of room, he 
slipped aside, with his back to the pier, and there waited, 
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pretty certain that they would come no lower, and tliat even if 
he could not hear what was said, he could follow them again 
with safety. 

So tardily stole the time in this lonely place, and so eager was 
the spy to penetrate the motives of an interview so different 
from wliat he had been led to expect, that he more than once 
gave the matter up for lost, and persuaded himself either that 
they had stopped far above, or resorted to some entirely dif¬ 
ferent spot to hold their mysterious conversation. He was on 
the very point of emerging from his hiding-place, and regaining 
the road above, when he beard the sound of footsteps, and 
directly afterwards of voices, almost close at his ear. 

He drew himself straiglit upright against the wall, and, 
scarcely breathing, listened attentively. 

“ This is far enough,” said a voice, which was evidently that 
of the gentleman. “ I will not suffer this young lady to go any 
further. Many people would have distrusted you too much to 
have come even so far, but you see I am willing to humour 
you.” 

“ To humour me !” cried the voice of the girl whom he had 
followed. “ You Ve considerate, indeed, sir. To humour me! 
Well, well, it’s no mutter.” 

“ Why, for what,” said the gentleman in a kinder tone, 
“ for what purpose can you have brought us to this strange 
place.'’ Why not have let me speak to you above there, where 
it is light, and there is something stirring, instead of bringing 
us to this dark and dismal hole ?” 

“ 1 told you before,” replied Nancy, “ that I was afraid to 
speak to you there. I don’t know why it is,” said the girl, 
shuddering, “ but I liavc such a fear and dread upon me to¬ 
night that I can hardly stand.” 

“ A fear of whatasked the gentleman, who seemed to 
pity her. 

“ I scarcely know of what,” replied the girl. “ I wish I did. 
Horrible thoughts of death, and shrouds with blood upon them, 
and a fear that has made me burn as if I were on fire, have 
been upon me all day. I was reading a book to-night to wile 
the time away, and the same things came into the print.” 

• “ Imagination,” said the gentleman, soothing her. 

“ No imagination,” replied the girl in a hoarse voice. “ I ’ll 
swear I saw ‘ coffin’ written in every page of the book in large 
black letters,—ay, and they carried one close to me in the 
streets to-night.” 

“ There is nothing unusual in that,” said the gentleman. 
“ They have passed me often.” 

“ Jieal ones,'’'' rejoined the girl. “ This was not.” 

There was something so uncommon in her manner that the 
flesh of the concealetl Jistdhcr crept as he heard the girl utter 
these words, and the blood chilled within him. He had never 
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experienced a greater relief than hearing the sweet voice of the 
young lady as she begged her to be calm, and not allow her¬ 
self to become the prey of such fearful fancies. 

Speak to her kindly,” said the young lady to her com¬ 
panion. “ Poor creature ! She seems to need it.” 

“ Your haughty religious people would have held their heads 
up to see me as I am to-night, and preached of flames and ven¬ 
geance,” cried the girl. “ Oh, dear lady, why arVt those, who 
claim to be God’s own folks, as gentle and as kind to us poor 
wretches as you, who, having youth and beauty and all that 
they have lost, might be a little proud, instead of so much 
humbler 1” 

“ Ah !” said the gentleman, “ a .Turk turns his face, after 
washing it well, to the East when he says his prayers; these 
good people, after giving their faces such a rub with the World 
as takes the smiles off, turn with no less regularity to the 
darkest side of Heaven. Between the Mussulman and the 
Pharisee, commend me to the first.” 

These words appeared to be addressed to the young lady, 
and were perhaps uttered with the view of affording Nancy 
time to recover herself. The gentleman shortly afterwards ad¬ 
dressed himself to her. 

“ You were not here last Sunday night,” he said. 

I couldn’t come,” replied Nancy ; “ I was kept by force.” 

** By whom r” 

“ Bill—him that I told the young lady of before.” 

“ You were^ not suspected of holding any communication 
with anybody on the subject which has brought us here to¬ 
night, I hope ?” asked the old gentleman anxiously. 

“ No,” replied the girl, shaking her head. “ It’s not very 
easy for me to leave him unless he knows why ; I couldn’t 
have seen the lady when I did, but that I gave him a drink of 
laudanum before I came away.” 

Did he aw'ake before you returnedinquired the gentle¬ 
man. 

“ No; and neither he nor any of them suspect me.” 

“ Good,” said the gentleman.' “ Now listen to me.” 

“ I am ready,” replied the girl, as he paused for a moment. 

“ This young lady,” the gentleman began, “ has commu¬ 
nicated to me and some other friends who can be safely trusted, 
what you told her nearly a fortnight since. I confess to you 
that I had doubts at first whether you were to be implicitly re¬ 
lied upon, but now I firmly believe you are.” 

“ I am,” said the ^irl earnestly. 

“ I repeat that I firmly ^believe it. To prove to you that I am 
disposed to trust you, I tell you without reserve, that we pro- 
pd» to extort the secret, whatever it may be, from the fears of 
this man Monks. But if—if—” ^id the gentleman, “ he can¬ 
not be secured, or, if secured, cannot be acted upon as we wish, 
you must deliver up the Jew.” 
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“ Fagin !" cried the girl, recoiling. 

“ That man must be delivered up by you,” said the gentle¬ 
man. 

“ I will not do it—I will never do it,” replied the girl. 
“ Devil that he is, and worse than devil as he has been to me, I 
will never do that.” 

“ You will not ?” said the gentleman, who seemed fully pre¬ 
pared for this answer. 

“ Never !” returned the girl. 

“ Tell me why 

“ For one reason,” rejoined the girl firmly, “ for one reason, 
that the lady knows and will stand by me in, I know she will, 
for I have her promise ; and for this other reason besides, that, 
bad life as he has led, I have led a bad life too ; there are many 
of us who have kept the same courses together, and I’ll not 
turn upon them, who might—any of them—have turned upon 
me, but didn’t, bad as they are.” 

“ Then,” said the gentleman quickly, as if this had been the 
point he had been aiming to attain—“ put Monks into ray 
hands, and leave him to me to deal with.” 

“ What if he turns against the others ?” 

“ I promise you that in that case, if the truth is forced from 
him, there the matter tvi^ rest; there must be circumstances in 
Oliver’s little history wnich it would be painful to drag before 
the public eye, and if the truth is once elicited, they shall go 
scot free.” 

“ And if it is not suggested the girl. 

“Then,” pursued the gentleman, “this Jew shall not be 
brought to justice without your consent. In such a case I 
could show you reasons, I think, which would induce you to 
yield it.” 

“ Have I the lady’s promise for thatasked the girl eagerly. 

“ You have,” replied Rose. “ My true and faithful pledge.” 

“ Monks would never learn how you knew what you do i*” 
said the girl, after a short pause. 

“ Never,” replied the gentleman. “ The intelligence should 
be so brought to bear upon him, that he could never even 
guess.” 

“ I have been a liar, and among liars, from a little child,” 
said the girl after another interval of silence, “but I will take 
your words.” 

After receiving an assurance from both that she might safely 
do so, she proceeded in a voice so low that it was often difficult 
for the listener to discover even the purport of what she said, 
to describe by name and situation the public-house whence she 
had been followed that night. From the manner in which ahe 
occasionally paused, it appeared as if the gentleman were making 
some hasty notes of the information she communicated. When 
she had thoroughly explained the localities of the place, the 
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be&t position from which to watch it without exciting obser¬ 
vation, and the night and hour on which Monks was most in 
the habit of frequenting it, she seemed to consider a few mo¬ 
ments for the purpose of recalling his features and appearance 
more forcibly to her recollection. 

“ He is tall,” said the girl, “ and a strongly made man, but 
not stout; he has a lurking walk, and as he walks, constantly 
looks over his shoulder, first on one side and then on the other. 
Don’t forget that, for his eyes are sunk in his head so much 
deeper than any other man’s, that you might almost tell him by 
that alone. His face is dark, like his hair and eyes, but, al¬ 
though he can’t be more than six or eight and twenty, withered 
and haggard. His lips are often discoloured and disfigured 
with the marks of teeth, for he has desperate fits, and sometimes 
even bites his hands and covers them with wounds—why did 
you start said the girl, stopping suddenly. 

The gentleman replied in a hurried manner that he was not 
conscious of having done so, and begged her to proceed. 

^ “ Part of this,” said the girl, “ I’ve drawn out from other 
people at the house I tell you of, for I have only seen him 
twice, and both times he was covered up in a large cloak. I 
think that’s all I can give you to know him by. Stay though,” 
she added. “ Upon his throat, so hig^that you can see a part 
of it below his neckerchief when he turns his face, there is— 

“ A broad red mark, like a burn or scald,” cried the gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ How’s this !” said the girl. “ You know him !” 

The young lady uttered a cry of extreme surprise, and for a 
few moments they were so still that the listener could distinctly 
hear them breathe. 

“ I think 1 do,” said the gentleman, breaking silence. “ I 
should, by your description. We shall see. Many people are 
singularly like each other though,—it may not be the same.” 

As he expressed himself to this effect with assumed careless¬ 
ness, he took a step or two nearer the concealed spy, as the 
latter could tell from the distinctness with which he heard him 
mutter, “ It must be he T 

“ Now,” he said, returning, so it seemed by the sound, to 
the spot where he had stood before, “ you have given us most 
valuable assistance, young woman, and I wish you to be the 
better for it. What can I do to serve you ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied Nancy. 

“ You will not persist in saying that,’* rejoined the gentleman 
with a voice and emphasis of kindness that might have touched 
a much harder and more obdurate heart. “ Think now. Tell 
mg” 

** Nothing, sir,” rejoined the girl, weeping. “ You can do 
nothing to hdp me. 1 am<«past ah hope, indeed.’* 

You put yourself beyond its pale,” said the gentleman; 
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the past has been a dreary waste with you, of youthful enCT- 
gies mis-spent, and such priceless treasures lavished as the 
Creator bestows but once, and never grants again) but for the 
future you may hope. I do not say that it is in our power to 
offer you peace of heart and mind, for that must come as you 
seek it; but a quiet asylum, either in England, or, if you fear 
to remain here, in some foreign country, it is not only within 
the compass of our ability but our most anxious wish^ to secure 
to you. Before the dawn of morning, before this river wakes 
to the first glimpse of daylight, you shall be placed as entirely 
beyond the reach of your former associates, and leave as utter 
an absence of all traces behind you, as if you were to disappear 
from the earth this moment. Come. I would not have you go 
% back to exoliange one word with any old companion, or take 
one look at any old haunt, or breathe the very air which is pes¬ 
tilence and death to you. Quit them all, while there is time 
and opportunity. 

“ She will be persuaded now,” cried the young lady. “ She 
hesitates, I am sure.” 

“ I fear not, my dear,” said the gentleman, 

« No, sir, I do not,” replied the girl after a short struggle. 
“ I am chained to my old life. I loathe and hate it now, but I 
cannot leave it. I must have gone too far to turn back, and 
yet I don’t know, for if you had spoken to me so, ^ some time 
ago, I should have laughed it off. But,” she said, looking 
hastily round, “this fear comes over me again. I must go 
home.” 

“ Home!” repeated the young lady, with great stress upon 
the word. 

“ Home, lady,” rejoined the girl. “ To such a home as I 
have raised for myself with the work of my whole life. Let us 
part. I shall be watched or seen. Go, go. If I have done 
you any service, all I ask is, that you leave me and let me go 
my way alone.” 

“ It is useless,” said the gentleman with a sigh. “We com¬ 
promise her safety perhaps by staying here. We may have 
detained her longer than she expected already.” 

“ Yes, yes,” urged the girl. “ You have.” 

“ What,” cried the young lady, “ can be the end of this poor 
creature’s life I” 

“ What!” repeated the girl. “ Look before you, lady. Look 
at that dark water. How many times do you read of such as 
me who spring into the tide^ and leave no living thing to care 
for or bewail them. It may be years hence, or it may be only 
months, but I shall come to that at last.” 

“ Do not speak thus, pray,” returned the young lady, sobbing. 

“ It will never reach your ears, dear lady, and God forbid 
such horrors should—” replied the girl. “ Good nighty good 
night." 
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The ^ntleman turned away. 

“ This purse,” cried the young lady. “ Take it for my sake, 
that you may have some resource in an hour of need and 
trouble.” 

“ No, no,” replied the girl. “ I have not done this for 
money. Let me have that to think of. And yet—give me 
something that you have worn : I should like to have something— 
no, no, not a ring—your gloves or handkerchief—anything that 
I can keep as having belonged to you, sweet lady. There. 
Bless you—God bless you 1 Good night, good night!” 

The violent agitation of the girl, and the apprehension of 
some discovery which would subject her to ill-usage and vio¬ 
lence, seemed to determine the gentleman to leave her as she 
re<mested. The sound of retreating footsteps was audible, 
and the voices ceased. 

The two figures of the young lady and her companion soon 
afterwards appeared upon the bridge. They stopped at the 
summit of the stairs. 

“ Hark !” cried the young lady, listening. “ Did she call! 
I thought I heard her voice,” 

“ No, my love,” replied Mr. Brownlow, looking sadly back. 
“ She has not moved, and will not till we arc gone.” 

Rose Maylie lingered, but the old gentleman drew her arm 
through his, and leather with gentle force away. As they dis¬ 
appeared, the girl sunk down nearly at her full length upon 
one of the stone stairs, and vented the anguish of her heart in 
bitter tears. 

After a time she. rose, and with feeble and tottering steps 
ascended to the street. The astonished listener remained mo¬ 
tionless on his post for some minutes afterwards, and having 
ascertained with many cautious glances round him that he was 
again alone, crept slowly from his hiding-place, and returned, 
stealthily and in the shade of the wall, in the same manner as 
he had descended. 

. Piping out more than once when he reached the top, to 
make sure that he was unobserved, Noah Clay pole darted away 
at his utmost speed, and made for the Jew’s house as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 


A QUESTION. 

To ask me “ how I do,” you won’t! 
Then let me ask you “ how you don't?’’ 

ANSWBRED. 

Why» sure, that you’re an arrant clieat; 

And having once been done by you, 
Twere really useless when we meet 
Tor me to ask you “ hm you do.” 


JovcE Jocund. 
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Canto VT. 

Meantime, suppose them safely housed and dre-, 

For Lady Poyntz’s entertainment i^^-atid. 

Whereto at tliis set time were hid tlio host 
And choicest company of iierkshire l.-nul. 

Poor Walter had, though for time sorely press’*!, 

Ten thousand inteiTogatories to stand 
From good l>ame Alice, which his spe*d tlelavM, 

And took him full ten minutes to evade. 

Scarce was ho usher’d, when a friendly gripe 

Took his hand cajitive. “ My good Cdlow \\ ;it ! 
Delighted—got your note. So all ripe 

For near ten yeai-s, till Catherine Seymour’s | l it. 
IIr<»ught it to hear ? Your visage, is a type 
Of your supreme g*)od fortune, which is not 
^ More than 1 wish’d, Heav’n knows! hut past niy Impi 
You’i’e one of us no^—’Gad, you ’ll have full sceoe, 

“ And such a creature! all you could desire— 

A little termsigant till si.x; years old : 

I knew the chit ; all Spanish dash and tire. 

But well brought up ; a heart of lirst-rate mou).! : 

Not that she’d suit a common-place esquire; * 

. But for a man of mettle, true and bold 

Of word and action, she'd face tire and water — 

•Just w'hat you’d look ft»r in a sohlier’s daughter 

“ None know on’t but my motlier, Forde, and I.. 

I ])nt Jack Shirley on another scent. 

There’s dancing here, and so forth, hy and by ; 

And our coach, by the time your things are sent, 

Will take you home whene’er you wish to try 
A change from nil this county butherment. 

AYe dine with you to-morrow ^ Forde, a cousin 
Or tv%o, arid our three selves; just half a dozen. 

“ How d ’ye like Catherine ?—quite off-hand anil .ticli ,• 
Don't mind her nonsense—she is sound at hoa:t. 

And so she told you all,^—you stole a march 
On us. Sir Benedict:—decisive, smart. 

As in your o’er-sea project (devil starch 
Th’jjld fellow’s hide who drove you to that 
And tan his liide for pettifogger's A'ellum ! 

He dines no more at our house, I can toll him.) 

« 

" Forde is a gentleman ; and, by the hy. 

Ilex’s here, on the qui vive, to wish you joy; 

Oh ! and about your clieut. Forde and I 

Had settled to remove Webb’s cause, my boy. 

Up to the London courts, that you might try 

Your hand again—’twould have ensured employ. 

But that you want%iot now. I wrote you word. 

But you had started. How hetiroes you stirr’d ! 

VOL. IV. . 2 1* 
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“ Now for my mother ; it is nearly three, 

And we are starving. Dinner quickly, John. 

Oh, there slie is besieged ; e'en let her be. 

That fool the mayor!—Shirley and Dpnsh’d on 
To warn you, for poor Alice Ward, you see. 

Ran frantic to his offic^, and the son 

Of an old owl-There, don’t you see him now ? 

What do j'ou think of his bedizen’d frow ? 

You don’t mind meeting Harehone here, poor devil 
He got most terribly set down to-day , 

By th’ foreman, so I wish’d to make the civil 
For once ; the fellow’s harmless in his m ay ; 

The old man is a pest, a public evil; 

But he can scarce last long; the son, they say, 

Has his good pointJ|| though weak. Forde, here’s your man; 
Now ask him how ne likes his back-wood plan. 

“ Don’t wring his hand off. So it seems we both 
Fought upon different sides at Roundway Down ? 

I knew it not last night, 1 ’ll take my oath. 

Forde, you kept snug our friend’s by-gone renown. 

Our stendiird, too—1 well remember, ti’oth, 

That desperate nudf e,—1 with a crack’d crown 
Was left for—Dinner! trnce to our debate; 

Forde hands your wife, my boy ; look you for Kate.” 

# 

What Walter’s answers were, T quite forget; 

And, if 1 rec<dlected, time slips fast. 

There was old armour and a buhl beauffet 
In the great dining-hall to which they pass’d; 

But how the party look’d, or what they ate, 

Things of the knife-and-fork-and-needle cast. 

The milliners and cooks could tell, no doubt. 

Who drest the dinner and the dinei's-out. 

The ladies gone, and drank with cordial cheer. 

Up rose Sir Henry lk»yntz. “ John, more Bordeaux. 

Mr. High Sheriff, friends and gentles dear. 

And comrades whom 1 served with years ago. 

Charge glasses;—I won’t stiy, when einptied’clear, 

Discharge them o’er your heads ; none here, I know, 

Are roysterers, and in mercy we must spare 
Poor Lady Poyntz's curiuufe'Venice ware. 

“ Pledge me, I pray, as neighbours, to the health 
Of my friend Counsellor and Captain Childe. 

He was (1 smuggle no one here by stealth,) 

A tough King Charles’s man ; but these his wild 
And fighting days are over, and by wealth 
And station we may jfind him reconciled 
To the existing state of matters, such 
As Heaven decrees—they have not served us much. 

♦ 

Some may think otherwise; whoe’er they be, 

They 'U find a right good neighbour in my friend. 

His healtli, then, and 1 thank your courtesy. 

That hath home this my prosing to an 
The toast was echo’d tis we near and s« 

When men in social intercourse unb« 

With wine and chat:—^thought Waltil 
Now 1 and this same time fotir-and-twej 
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No time for thought, though; there not often is, 

VV^hen summon’d by the tacit requisition 
Of silence. Reader, whether sage or quiz. 

If you stood never yet in this position, 

I pity you in prospect;—what u whiz 

Of crude ideas, all struggling for admission. 

Rush to your pate, defying all arrangement! 

Bolt something out you must, to ’scape derangement. 

But he, well-grounded in forensic art. 

And feeling his own self-esteem touch’d nearly. 

Spoke, as he always acted, from his heart, 

And said his short say manfully and clearly. 

He added, It is now my hounden part. 

As on due thought I )>urposed most sincerely. 

To make one person reparation due. 

, Sir,” (turning to poor Barebone,) “ it is you. 

“ I fancied it my duty yesterday 

To state what roused your spirit as a son ; 

What I say now, 1 was prepared to say ’ 

When, last night’s converse hardly yet begun. 

Some othe** ".ubject drew your thoughts away; 

In far*' irst brief, whether lost or won, 

Tem\ yers to o’erstep the strict propriety 

WhiCk Id prevail in business and society. 

Obsei however, for 1 ’ll not deny it, 

I holo, mr father. Jury, judge, and all. 

Clean mtI ig in law, and mear>, ]>loase Go<l, to try it 
With 1. goo<l S|)eed, in W^cstminster’s old hall. 

But that’s no cause, at least I can’t espy it. 

That need occasion—1 ’ll not say a brawl 
Between us, hut a single angry thought. 

1 beg your pardon, for I feel 1 ought.” 

1 need not give the bravos'which ensued 

From guests, mayor, sheritf, host; nor need I say 
Hands were exchanged. Boor Barebone, who had stew’d 
And fretted v\ith vc.xation half the day. 

Mumbled acknowledgment and gratitude, * 

And really felt most anxious to repay 
'Fhe generous tact which c<dour*d his own case, 

And brought him off with unexpected grace. 

Anon he clear’d his throat, and pledged his word. 

Both in his own and in his father’s name. 

The case and costs should he forthwith referr’d 
To any two friends there,—’twas all the same. 

This tit-for-tat proceeding, simply stirr’d 
By impulse, and a sense of honest shame, 

Gain’d him, he quickly found, imicli estimation. 

And turn’d out worth liis whole pastneducation 

The tables were removed a whit perchance 
^Earlier than usual in that jovial day, 

As the great hall was wanted for the dance; 

And on the bowling-green the gentles stray 
By twos and threes; the tinu* did now advance 
To six, and Walter long’d to get away 
To—not his own home, surely; yet the force 
Of Poyntz’s words implied it so, of course. 
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A tap aroused him. “ Child©, you made that youth 
Respectable for life by one white lie• 

Why, Forde, what would you ?—Not a viper’s tooth 
Is sharper than the stihtrs of raillery 
1 saw him suffer at the ball; in truth, 

I care not for my p’s and q’s, not 1, 

In helpinff out a youngster; ’twere but reason 
To show fair play by an odd word in season. 

I ’ll tell you what, ^rde, I assume no merit. 

For if my birth and’^arentagc be known— 

Come, there’s a brag!—my character will bear it.” 

“ Perhajts.so: ere I fofind you here alone, 

I met the general, a known man of s|>irit. 

Conversing with our host in his bluff tone. 

* Z—ds ! tfarry Poyntz!’ said he, ‘ my heart is won ; 

I wager that’s old Lutzen’s fighting son.’ 

Your father’s nom-de-guerre;—not know it, boy ? 

Thou art not a wise child in that one sense. 

VName me to him?’ he said ; ‘ I should enjoy 
% His friendship —he’s a don of consequence 
In this your district, and in high employ. 

Cromwell, who cannot prudently dispense 
With his tried parts, still calls him a seceder. 

And talks of Mesiiech and the tents of Kedar. 

** Wait for the introduction, which our friend 
Much wishes; then you both may steal away 
Without adieux; the carriage shall attend : 

This Lady Poyntz commissions me to say. 

Now to our lady-loves ; they recommend 

We should taste this new-fangled drink, which may 
Prove a good hit ; coffee I think they style it. 

And promise me the true receipt to boil it. 

Stavtf one more turn,—we’v^ time for’t. Walter Childe, 
Yoi^sed th’ old cynic scurviiy, 1 trow,— 

Much worse than when, bit by some crotchet wild. 

You would decline nw loan a year ago. 

I hoped t^ get you stuff’d, and reconciled 

To reason, at my breakfast. Don’t you know 
I wrote a note you should have got by eight? 

But you were gone; my clerk arrived too late. 

** Well, Walter, as you know, I am right sparing 
Of woi'ds, which my vocation is to sell; 

Advice to h^ir-brain’d youngsters is past bearing. 

And in most cas^ stinks,- they say; too well 
Th’ unsavory adage paints ^fch profflir'd fairing. 

As most didactic volunteers can tell. 

Now you ’re a county man—thank God for that!— 

And have to think others—Verbum sat.”— 

My good true friend.”—“ Nav, come, I bear no spite : 

^ Y»u've home ill fortune well; now you have shown 
can bear good. Friend Wat, you acted right 
4n thut poor boy’s affair; I liked your tone 
And manner; persevere; so use your might 
Of mind and bod;^, that before Heaven’s throne 
lYou may stand straight, when Death shall drop the curtain; 
«ememher, man, like fortune, is uncertain. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP "A PARISIAN SABBATH.” 

1 The traveller may search Europe over, and he will find nothing 
to correspond throughout with the estaminets, the restaurants, and 
the cafes of Paris. The general distinctions between them are these: 
—an estaminet is a place where tobacco is smoked, various sorts of 
beverages are drunk, andv*generally cards and billiards played. A 
restaurant is one where breakfasts and dinners are eaten. A cafe is 
another, where breakfasts ary taken, dominos played, and where 
coffee, "ices, and all refreshing drinks may, at any hour, be enjoyed. 

In Paris there are more than four hundred cales. Of these the 
most ancient is the Ca.U Procopfe, which may still be seen in the Fau¬ 
bourg St. Germain. It was established by an Italian named Zoppa. 
Opposite to it once stood the Comedie Fran<,'aise. This theatre gave 
place to the studio of Gros, the famous painter ; that studio vanish- 
• ed, and now a paper magazine is on its site. The Cafe Procope still 
survives. It has, however, somewhat changed in the character of 
its frequenters. Formerly the resort of Rousseau, Freron, Voltaire, 
and the epigrammatic Pirbn, it is now chiefly patronized by students 
of law, medicine, and literature. There do tliey assemble in their 
loftv, sugar-loafed hats, repumic^n locks hanging over tJieir shoul¬ 
ders, unwashed beanKs^and negligent attire, to chat with th* dame- 
du-coniptoir, joke about the Pandects, and play at dominos. For 
this last sport they seem to have a perfect passion. The custom is 
to play for breakfast?. The losers then play .iiiiong themselves, and 
it is not unusual for him who at ton o’clock entered, and merely 
^l^lled for his petit pain, and cqfe an tail, to retire at the hour of four, 
having first deposited some fifty franc.s with the divinity of the 
place^ or at least obtained from her a tick for that small sum. This 
IS the genuine freqfc.enter of the Cafe Procope. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, you will tliCTe see autliors and artiks, as Gustave Planche, 
Gigoux, the young painter, Henri Fournier, Eugene Renduel, aqd 
others, but no dramatists. The theatre has abandoned St. Germain- 
des-Pres. The other noted caft^ on this side the Seine, are the Vol¬ 
taire, the IRoliere, and last^ the Desmares, an aristocratical resort, 
where silent and stern de],mties from the extretne droit often con¬ 
gregate. 

But if you would cee the Parisian cafes in all their peculiarities 
and magnificence, go over the Seine into the vicinity of the Palais 
Royal, or walk along the Boulevards. There is a cafe,—peculiar, 
though not very magnificent,—in a little dark street near the Halle 
au ble, 1 mean the Cafe To*uchard. At a certain season of the year, 
all the jW'Ovincial actors and actresses, who, coming up to this wide 
theatre of human exhibition, desire to engage their professional abi¬ 
lities for the winter,^s8emble at this cafe. It is then a sort of Joire 
aux comt‘diens. Tlydirectors of operas and theatres, .in huge white 
cravats folded consequentially about their chins and mouths, here 
meet,'‘S,nd converse with them in significant and ngujestic mode. 
They scan them up and down, listen attentively to their pronuncia¬ 
tion, reaf. over their recommendations, and, if the adventurer be a 
feiffale, scrutinize carefully her teeth, gait, and smile. If in these 
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List three items she be unexceptionable, you will see lier, a fortnight 
hence, at the Varietes. If she have a strong arm, a stentorian voice, 
ami can look the termagant, the director of the Theatre Porte St. 
Martin is sealing an engagement with her. If she have a spirituel 
face, and a polished, lady-likc bearing, she stands a chance for a place 
among the third and fourtii-rate artists at the Theatre Fran^ais. 

In the Place du Palais Royal is the Cafe de la Regence. This is 
the great resort of chess-players. Formerly it was much frequented 
by Jean Jacques, and other distinguished men. Here was likewise 
the scene of Philidor’s triumphs. The gar^on, if you ask, will show 
you the very spot where that world-renowned player was wont to 
sit, and marshal kings, bishops, and kjiights. Enter the cafe at mid- 
day-^there are some fifteen or tw'cnty matches playing. What uni¬ 
versal silence !—what intent expression ! The automaton of Maelzel 
himself could not look more gravely or ponderingly. Observe that 
venerable man in the corner, his bald head protected by a black day- 
cap ; his face reposes between his two hands, resting on his elbows. 
There does not seem to be much significance in his gaze u})on the 
board before him. He indeed a picture of abstraction; he has * 
actually forgotten with wheun he is playing. In vain the gari^-on 
reminds him of the hamrouc lie ordered. Before his fleshly eye is 
tliat small battle-ground, w ith lliosc stationary armies ; but in his 
mental vision these ranks are all in ^potion. Look — tliose pawns 
have now been swept from the field. T'hat; knight is in possc.ssion 
of yon#er castle. The queen, dashing to the right and to the left, 
lias cried havoc; and those fearless olrl bishops with a single pawn 
have chocked and then checkmated the king. Ilis design now 
springs into the hand ol'thc jilayer, and quick as a flash it i,s embo¬ 
died in Ilis move. There are still good players at the Cafe de la 
Rcgencc, but its grand ])layers have passed away ; and, with manjd 
a once-famed but now deserted favourite in Paris, may' it exclaim, 
in the words of Charles V. at his convent,—Ah, mes beauz jours, 
oil ctes vous ?” • 

At one end of the Palais Roj'al is the Cafe des Aveuglcs et du 
Sauvage. It is subterranean. You descend, too, in more senses 
than one, when you visit it. Its name is derived from the fact that 
its orchestra is composed of half a dozen blind men, thither every 
evening led from the Ilopital des Qiiinze-Vingts, to accomjiany with 
their instruments a man costumed like a savage, while, rolling hor¬ 
ribly his eyes, and still horribly grinning, he plays the battle of 
Wagram on a dnim. TJiis is evidently a low resort. Nothing is 
demanded for admission ; but wlien you have entered, you arc ex¬ 
pected to take .something, and, on paying for it, you find your coffee 
costing twenty sous, instead of eight. The scene of youths, and 
even old men, with arms in loving proKiinity to certain necks, may 
not he strictly evangelical ; but yet you who wish to study every 
phase of Parisian life, will hardly pass under the Arch of the Co¬ 
lumns witliout for a few moments dropping in to see the blind mu¬ 
sicians, and hear the battle of Wagram. 

In the Place de la Bourse, and immediately behind the Exchange, 
is the little CHe du Report. It is the Exchange for women. From 
the grand Bourse they are excluded by a decree of the Tribunal of 
Commerce. Their passion for speculation, however, is not to be 
thus quenched. They gamble away fortunes, sipping orgeai in *tho 
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Cafe du Report. Mademoiselle Mars has furnished one sad chapter 
in th(i history of that little room. It is now three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Let us walk into it. Pretendinj’' to read the Cours Au- 
thentique, you may hear this conversation: — Tiens, bonjour, 
ma'ine Fricard, comment que <,’a vous va ?”■*-“ Pas trop bien, ma’me 
ChafFarou. Mes Espagnols me donnent bien du tintouin. Vingt- 
et-un et demie, moi, qu’avais achete a trente-trois! It appears that 
Don Gomes has gone into the Asturias. The rascal, he has ruined 
me.”—C’est bien fiiit, ma’me Fricard, pourquoi que vous n'avez 
pas des ducats. J'ai revendu a benefice, maintenant je vais achcter 
de I’Haiti, c’est fini. Je ne prends plus de cinq, —vous ne savez, ma 
cherc, on va le remhourser le cinq, on donnera du irois.’^ —“ Le rem- 
bourser ! quelle horreur ! ma’me ChafTaron. Comme si Ton ne ferait 
pas mieux tie remhourser les assignats. J’en ai encore pour six cent 
mille francs, dans mon secretaire. V’la bien Ics gonvernmcnts.” A 
third woman now r\ishcs in, all business-like. ‘‘ Don’t you know, 
ladies, Don Carlos has just gained a battle over the Christinos ,— 
lias killed thirty thousand men and taken one cannon. Telegraphic 
desjjatch—the Cortes are going into just nothing at all.”—“ What a 
simple thing you are, Madame leotard, for an old m'idwife,” inter¬ 
rupts the Chalfarou ; “don’t you see it’s all a trick. Gardez vos 
coupons. Il-y-aura hausse fin courant,—le report ira bien—dc- 
mandez plutot a JVIoiisieur Auguste.” ]\I. Auguste, a sort of courtier 
(le macrons of the placejjlias just come in. “ Que voulez vous, mes- 
dames, des dijjcrcs, on dgs pcrprfucUcs ;—des Beiges, ou des lio- 
viains. Il-y-a long teinjis que nous n’avons rien ffiit ensemble. 
O.serai-je vous ofirir un petit veri’C de Kerch —-'“Oh, c’est trop 
iort, IVIonsieur Auguste, du ifou.v s’il vous plait .”—“ Gar(^on,” says 
Auguste, “ trois verres d’huile de rose.”—Madame Potard changing’ 
•her mind, shouts out, “ Gar(,on, decidtuuent, j’aimerais mieux du 
cognac.” There would be much to amuse in this, were it not for 
the disastrous impoverishment.s to Avhich such chi^t is often but the 
(irologue. 

A few steps from the Cafe du Report bring you to where was, 
until lately, the Cafe Mozart, for a short time one of the most mag¬ 
nificent and best-frecpiented in all Paris. It had the great disadvan¬ 
tage of being in the second story. No Frenchman wishes to ascend 
stairs in search of coffee., It had, however, this advantage,—its 
danie-du-comptoir was a heroine. It was Nina Lassave, the mistress 
of Fieschi, who so gracefully bowed to every gentleman as he en¬ 
tered or left the room. While she presided, that cafe was in high 
glory. Thousands on thousands flocked thither, first, to look at her; 
secondly, to talk with hen; and thirdly, to enjoy nioka in her pre¬ 
sence. Nina sustained Inr fame with noble seif-po^session. A little 
circumstance, however, quite beyond her control, required an ab¬ 
sence of nine days into what we should call the country. Alas j she 
never returned; and the Cafe Mozart, with its mirrors and music, 
joined the past. 

hivery theatre has in its vicinity a cafe. At these cafes, and like¬ 
wise th(?le of the Boulevard du Temple, the actors, the actresses, 
and the dramatic authors of the time principally congregate. You 
may see them most frequently between ten and twelve at night. There 
they gather, some to discuss the performances, and some to estimate 
tlie applause of the evening. I'hose who have received the latter 
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call importantly for kirch or eaji-de-vie. Those who have not, 
merely sip sugared water, and vent their disappointment in Repeti¬ 
tions of " quel public !—sacrc !” The authors sometimes mingle 
with them, and sometimes sit apart; there they ruminate and com¬ 
bine. That gentleman, with eye resting on vacancy, and who but 
rarely tastes his cool sorbet, is conceiving a dramatic plot. You per¬ 
ceive that he has now called for a bavaruise; he sips it gently. Be 
assured he has advanced to intrigues and tenderest colloquies. Has 
he at length taken to Cafe noir ? ’Tis no small proof that his plot 
is growing thick and romantic,—that he wants the inspiration of its 
aroma, and the images which its strength and hues may perchance 
call up. Has he finally become restless, and demanded a carafe qf 
cognac ? You are safe in the remark, that he is at last dealing with 
the darker passions, that he is composing for the theatre of the Porte 
St. Matin, and that a catastrophe of revenge and blood is on the eve 
of developement. The cjame-du-comptoir notices nothing of all this. 
She Iktle dreams that, before one week shall have elapsed, she may 
be applauding or condemning the very w'ork of art, the elements of 
which have just now been half derived out of dispensations from her 
own unconscious hand. 

The literary patronage of cafes is not always their only one: 
many are distinguished for their political frequenters. The Cafe 
Valois and the Cafe de F'oy have been renowned resorts for men of 
the Restoration, as the Cafe Lemblin has be^j|i frequented j)eculiarly 
b 3 flhe Liberals; but it must be acknowledged that these distinc¬ 
tions are not now veiy strongly maintained. Legitimatists, Doctri¬ 
naires, and Republicans, the Dynastiques, and the Anti-dynastiques, 
maj’ find themselves on any evening glancing at each other from 
different tables of the same cafe. Merchants and stock-jobbers meet 
in great numbers, between twelve and two, before Tortoni’s ; and in* 
the evening, as you lounge in to melt an ice, you will frecpiently ob¬ 
serve individuals conversing in a style, conclusive to any but the 
superficial, that their theme is ducats. One of the first steps in Pa¬ 
risian business is decide<lly to strut daily up and down before Tor- 
toni's. If you would have the earliest intelligence from any part of 
the earth, go to Tortoni’s. Moreover, if you would enjoy chocolate 
and ices, such as no other parts of the efirth can equal, go likewise 
to Tortoni's. Tortoni’s ices are as far beyond all t)ther ices as Tag- 
lioni’s dancing is beyond all other dancing. Taking your seat, the 
gar^on presents you a little carte, in the two columns of which, 
under the words “ creme” and “ fruits,” you read, among other 
things, citron, v'-aniile, framboise. You select a framboise; in a few 
moments the gar^on deposits before you a silver plate, whereon 
stands a goblet'holding a spoon, a glass bottle miraculously half 
filled with frozen water, a little basket of wafer cake, and the fram¬ 
boise, ascending, cone-like, six inches above the glass which sustains 
it. Different persons have different modes of taking an ice. At 
Tortoni’s, I know of no one in particular preferable to any other. 
It you be not advanced, however, it may perhaps be well to secure 
such a position that, while each gelid morceau is vanishfhg away 
upon the palate, your eye may rest upon one of the fairest dames- 
du-coraptoir near the Boulevards. Tortoni’s ices, moreover, should 
be taken with extreme slowness, and with little or no conversation. 
Nothing should be permitted to interfere with the legitimate delight 
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which these delicious combinations arfe intended to create. For a 
Framboise you pay one franc, likewise leaving two sous on the table 
For the gar<^on. Nothing can surpass the brilliancy, and beauty, 
and vivacity of the scene around Tortoni’s on a pleasant summer’s 
evening. 

Of the magnificent cafes there are eight or ten, between which I 
know not how to choose. At the Cafe de Foy one never hears the 
clatter of dominos ; the game is there forbidden. At the Cafe du 
Caveau and the Cafe. d’Orleans the finest raoka in the jnetropolis 
may be enjoyed. At the Cafe of the Opera Comique, you drink it 
from cups of greatest magnitude and weight. At the Cafe Vivienne 
it is placed before you on tables of the most beautiful white marble. 
At the Cafe des Varietes it is served up in the midst of Oriental 
splendour, and also at Veron's. Suppose we walk into Veron’s; 
you pronounce it instantly more richly ornamented than any other 
mere cafe in Paris. The gilding of various parts is in a gorgeous pro¬ 
fusion, that recalls whatever you may have read of the golden house 
of Nero. The ceiling and walls are wrought here and there into the 
most lovely frescoes of birds and flowers ; fauns, nymphs, graces, and 
images in every fantastic form ; four immense and gilded chandeliers 
hang from the ceiling; a tall candelabra rises in the centre of the 
room, and two beautiful lamps stand on the comptoir. These lights 
illuminating these colours and this gilding, make the scene brilliant 
beyond all description. Then the mirrors, so disposed as to double 
and redouble, nay, twenty times to reflect what has been described. 
Here is not merely oac^afe \^eron to dazzle and enchant, but a 
score, of them. There iP'not a cafe, nor hardly anything else in 
Paris, which is not abtindantly supplied with looking-glasses. The 
French of Louis PhiUppe can no more live without them than 
could the French of Louis XIV. They are not indeed now, as for¬ 
merly, carried about by ladies as they promenade the streets; but 
walking through any street or any passage, y*)u may, if you please, 
pause at every moment to adjust your locks in a mirror. There are 
mirrors in every street, mirrors walling the rooms of every dwelling- 
house, mirrors multiplying every boutique; there are mirrors in the 
diligences, and mirrors in the omnibuses ; 'there is no place too high 
nor none too low for them; they line the Hall of Diana in the Tuil- 
leriesj and reflect the boot-black half a dozen times, as he polishes 
your nether-self beneath the sign of “ On eire les bottes.” Paris 
itself is one of the largegt cities of Europe; but P^is in all its mir¬ 
rors is twenty times larger than the largest city in the world. “ It 
cometh often to pass,” says Bacon, “ that mean and small things dis¬ 
cover great, better than great can discewer small.” If I were now 
on those themes, I might detect in their mirrors, not merely ungene¬ 
rous evidences of their vanity, but one vast school wherein the po¬ 
lished manners of the French have been educated. But here comes 
the caf(‘ noir. * 

Coffee is to the Frenchman what tea is to the Englishman, beer 
to the Qferman, eau-de-vie to the Russian, opium to the Turk, or 
chocolate to the Spaniard. Men, women, and children, of all grades 
and professions, drink coffee in Paris. In the morning, it is served 
up under the aromatic name of cafe au lait; in the evening, it is 
universally taken as cafe noir. After one of Vefour’s magnificent 
repasts, it enters your stomach in the character of a settkr. It leaves 
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you volatile, nimble, and quifck; and over it might be justly poured 
those pleasant compliments which FalstafF bestowed on sherris sack. 
The gar^on, at your call for a demi-lasse, has placed before you a 
snowy cup and saucer, three lumps of sugar, and a petit vcrre. 
He ventured the petit vcrrc, inferring from your ruddy English face 
that you liked liqueur. Another garcon now appears ; in his right 
hand is a huge silver pot covered, and in his left another of the same 
material, uncovered: the former contains coffee, the latter cream. 
You reject cream, and thereupon the garcon pours out of the former 
in strange abundance, until your cup, ay, and almost the saucer, 
actually overflow. There is hardly space for the three lumps; and 
yet you must contrive somehow to insert them, or that cate tioir —^ 
black it may indeed be called—will in its concentrated strength be 
quite unmanageable; but, when thus sweetly tempered, it becomes 
the finest beverage in the whole world. It agreeably affects several 
sensefe. Its li(][uid pleases all the gustatory nerves, its savour ascends 
to rejoice the olfactory, and even your eye is delighted with those 
dark, transparent, and sparkling hues, through which your silver 
spoon perpetually shines. You pronounce French coffee the only 
coffee. In a few moments its miracles begin to be wrought; you 
feel spirituel, amiable, and conversational. Delille’s fine lines rush 
into your memory :— 

“ I'.t jc croi*! du genie l-prouvaiit le revejl, 

Boire dans eliaque goutte, un rayon du soleil.” 

You almost express aloud your gratiti^e to the garcon. In his 
sphere he seems to you a beau-ideal. Hiflaair is polished into ebon. 
His face has a balmy expression, that enchants you. His cravat is 
of intensest white. His shirt-bosom is equally elegant. His round¬ 
about is neat and significant. Upon his left arm hangs a clean 
napkin, and his lower extremities are quite wrapped about in a 
snowy apron. His itockings are white, and he glides about in 
noiseless pumps. At your slightest intimation he is at y'our elbow. 
He is a physiognomist of the quickest perception. He now' marks 
the entrance of yonder aged gentleman with a cane. Calmly he 
moves for a demi-tasse. That aged gentleman is an habitue. He 
glances his eye at the titles of half-a-dozen Gazettes, and having 
found that which he desired, lays it aside, carefully^ upon his table. 
Having divested himsC^f of gloves and hat, he sits down to cafe noir, 
and the gazette.^ That man patronizes onlji Veron's. He is not its 
habitue often or twenty years, but of forty. It lias changed pro¬ 
prietors five times; but, even as Mademoiselle Mars has performed 
under the Directory, the Cfnsulatc, the Empire, the Restoration, and 
the Revolution, and is still fresh, and true to her vocation, so has 
this habitue survived those five proprietary regimes; still continuing 
true to Veron’s. With several others he is now considered, as it 
were, a part of the establishment, and wlien it exchanges hands its 
inventory is made out somewhat thus:— 

# 

12 laarble tables. 400 francs. 

24 stools, nearly new.125 „ 

7 hahitidsy nearly used up, but capable of enduring, say 

five years. 600 „ 

That individual has no physical or moral type out of Paris. 
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Tapping your cup with a five-franc piece, the garden approaches, 
and, taking the coin, advances with it towards tiie darae-du-cornp- 
toir, saying at the same time, “ huit—-cent.” The dame-du-comp- 
toir— 

And where out of France will you find a dame-du-comptoir ? 
Some of our cockney travellers sometimes call her by the blowsy 
name of barmaid. But there is a wide ocean tolling between that 
graceful, elegantly dressed, and universally-recognising divinity, and 
her to whom that abominable name may be applied,—a name reek¬ 
ing with exhalations from mugs, and beer-bottles, and stable-boys. 
This lady sits stately behind her ctmpioir. Two large silver vases 
stand in front of her, filled with spoons. At her right hand are 
several elegant decanters, and at her left a score of silver cups 
piled up with sugar. ^ There is moreover a little bell within reach 
to summow the gar^on, and wide open before her arc the treasury- 
boxes of the cafe. Her business is to superintend the gar<^ons, and 
receive the money. Her influence is, by her graceful presence, to re¬ 
fine the whole scene. 

You may remark that .such public vocation is out of woman's 
sphere. I can hardly coincide with you. I must say, however, that 
after some European travel, my ideas with regard to what is wo¬ 
man’s legitimate sphere, have become somewhat confounded. 

. In every country, from Turkey upwards, woman has her certain 
place. In Italy, in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in Scot¬ 
land, and more than all in civilized and woman-adoring France, I 
have seen her, in instances without number, performing offices of 
hardship and notoriety, with which her heaven-given, womanly 
nature seemed to me totally incompatible. 

That the age of chivalry has passed from Eurn[)e needs not the 
meagre evidence that no thousand swords leaped from their scab¬ 
bards to save the beautiful Alarie Antoinette. Travel over Europe, 
the proofs shall stare you in the face wherever you go. In IMunich 
a woman does the work of printer’s devil. In Vienna I have seen 
her making mortar, carrying hods, digging cellars, and wheeling 
forth the clay ; and there have I also seen females harnessed with a 
man, nay with a dog, and once with hven a jackass, to a cart, drag¬ 
ging the same through the most public streets of the metropolis. In 
Dresden she saws and splits wood, drags coal about the city in a 
little waggon, and wheels eatables for miles through the highways to 
the market, in a huge barrow. In all these*^laces, in France and 
Italy, may you note her .with basket and scraper, hastening to mo¬ 
nopolize the filth just fallen upon the public routes. 

In France females do vastly more degrading and out-of-door 
work than in Ifcigland, and in Paris thej^are in as great request as 
the mirrors themselv^. A woman harnesses diligence horses. A wo¬ 
man cleans your boo^P as you rest them on her little stand at the 
Pont Neuf. At the theatres it is a woman who sells you your ticket, 
and other women who take charge of the boxes. At many mere busi¬ 
ness-officer it is a woman who does the business. Would you bargain 
at a Chafltier for a load of wood, you bargain with a woman. Would 
you be conveyed publicly to the south of France, you receive your 
right to a place in the Coupee from a woman. There is no shop, of 
whatever description, in which a woman is not concerned. There is 
indeed hardly a department in which she does not seem to be c/itej’ 
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manager. The greatest hotel in Paris is kept by a woman. You see 
women superintending everywhere; — in the reading-rooms, in the 
restaurants, in the estaminets, in the Cafes ; — selling tobacco in the 
thronged Tabacs ; tending cnlnnels inodories bn the Boulevard Mont¬ 
martre ; lending newspapers in the Palais Royal, and writing out 
accounts in the Rue de la Paix ;—and when, alas ! her vocation must 
needs render her form invisible, you shall still on canvass see her 
image, large^ as life, in fifty streets of Paris, under these pregnant 
words ; — A la Maternite. Madame Messager,—sage-femme, 9 
jours, i’accouchment compris. 50 francs et au dessus.” 

One might infer from most of these instances that woman had 
changed occupations with the other sex. So far as cooking is con¬ 
cerned this is the fact. But I know not if the remark can be ex¬ 
tended farther. While the women are thus active, the men are too 
generally lounging. Ten thousand brilliant shops in Paris are each 
day and evening presided over by ten thousand brilliant women. 
Here is certainly no unattractive spectacle. Therein is revealed the 
ingenuity of the French; since many a green one, and many a 
knowing one, is thus beguiled into jewellery and kid-gloves, to say 
no worse, merely because it is pleasant to higgle about their price 
with such gentle cheaters. As to the beauty of these divinities, you 
shall hear many a sigh from ancient veterans of the Consulate and 
the Empire. They will tell you that the young loveliness of those 
times has vanished. The present is an old and ugly generation. So 
far as specimens in Cafes are concerned, the remark may be true. I 
have been surprised to find with so much grace, and so much court¬ 
liness, and so much gentleness, so little jiersonal beauty combined. 
I hardly know an example that may be safely recommended, and yet 
he who should often walk through the Palais Royal, without ever 
looking into the Cafe Corazza, might be justly charged, in traveller’s 
phrase, with " having seen nothing.” 

Returning from this episode, I go on to say that as soon as the gar¬ 
den cries “ huit—cent,” and deposits the coin before her, the daine- 
du-comptoir abstracts eight sous from the hundred. The garc^-on, re¬ 
turning your change, invariably looks forward to a small jwur-hoh-e for 
himself. If you leave one sous, he merely inclines his head. Ifj^au 
leave two, he adds to the inclination a mcrcie." Finally, if you 
generously abandon three, he not only bows profoundly, whispering 
mercie, but respectfully opens the door to you on departing. As you 
leave you will always iook at the lady, arid raise your hat. The quiet 
self-possession with which she responds to your civility informs you 
that she has bowed to half the coffee-drinkers of Europe. 

Having taken our demi-tasse., suppose that to vary the scene we 
visit an estaminet. Guid^ by the words; Estarai*et, 4 billiards, 
on joue le ”—for “ poule ” you see the figure of a chicken, — let us 
ascend these stairs behind the Italian Opera. €lAt the top of these a 
door is opened; what is the prospect ? Dimly through dense to¬ 
bacco-clouds are seen groups of smokers and drinkers, chatting at 
their stands, — billiard-tables, and men in shirt-sleeves flourishing 
queues, gari^ons gliding here and there, some with bundles %f pipes, 
some with bottles of Strasburgh beer, and sonje with eau-de-vie. In 
the corner you discover a white-capped dame-du-coraptoir, looming 
up through the fog, her left flanked by pipes of every length, atid 
her right by jugs and bottles without number. A gar 9 bn, — alas ! 
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not the clean and polished beau-ideal of the Cafe Veron, — advances 
and looks into your face with so emphatic an expression, that you 
are constrained to call for a cigar and a petit-verre. On observing 
more closely, you now perceive in one wall of the room a large case 
half filled with ordinary pipes, and in another still another case with 
pipes of rarest make from the rarest material, the veritable ccutne- 
de-mer. Among the thirty or forty persons here assembled there is 
a great deal of motion, and a great deal of talk ; and, before half an 
hour has passed, you recognise four or five different languages. In 
the midst of the variety there is one thing common,—smoke is roll¬ 
ing from every mouth. Here are five gentlemen, of whom two are 
in uniform of the National Guard. They have called for cards. A 
little green square, with cards, is placed upon the marble table be¬ 
fore them. They sip coffee, smoke ordinary pipes, and play** at 
vingt-et-un.. They are Frenchmen.^ Yonder dark individual, in 
those warlike moustaches, which extend and twine about his ears, 
and who smokes that delicate lady’s finger, as with folded arms he 
seriously observes the players, is a Spaniard. You observe the old 
gentleman sitting near him. Upon his table is a large bottle of 
Strasburg. His right hand half embraces a goblet of the beverage, 
his left is around the huge bowl of his pipe, and as with half-closed 
eyes he puff’s those careless volumes from his mouth, you cannot 
mistake the German. The players at one of the billiard-tablos you 
discover from their language to be Italians. Those at the other are 
Frenchmen, and he with the short pipe is Eugene, the finest player 
in Paris. 

That Eugene does nothing but play billiards. lie is autocrat of 
the queuf’. Professor of his art, he will tell you that he has just come 
from giving lessons to the JMarquis of A. or the Baron B. For such 
as take any interest in this elegant game, the play Eugene is a 
source of much delight. Indeed parties and engagwRentt; are fre¬ 
quently made for the express purpose of witnessing his style. He 
plays the French game of three balls, counting enrams and doubled- 
pocketings. Mark hi s’elegant and easy position. With what graceful 
freedom does he manage his queue ; and as its elastic yioint salutes the 
b.ajj^ the sound is half musical! How complicated are his combina¬ 
tions, and with what swiftness are they coirceived ! He has unques¬ 
tionably a genius for the game ; some natural capacities that way, to 
himself mystg^ious, and for which he claims no praise. You deem 
those balls in an unaccountable position. Eugene hardly surveys the 
table. Swiftly his thought passes out through his queue into the 
rvhite ; the white takes the red, and cushioning, spins for an Tnstant, 
and then starts oflT in a miraculous curve towards the left, tapping 
gently the bhce. The red has been doubled into the middle pocket. 
There is from every observer an exclamation of delight. JEugene 
notices it not. What to4hem was mystery is t6 him the simplest in¬ 
tellectual combination. He has moreover left the balls in the best 
possible position. He almost always leaves them so. Hence, 
when he gets the run he iyi very dangerous competitor. With him 
the question is not so muen how he shall count, as how, after count¬ 
ing, he shall leave the balls. Nothing I know of in its way is 
more charming than to watch the various developernents of Eugene’s 
design. There is not a single direction of the balls whereof, previ¬ 
ously to his stroke, Eugene is not aware. Of course Eugene never 
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scratches. Those providential interferences which aimless players 
call far-seeing of their own are not within his scope. The idea of 
being in luck is an abstraction whereof he never rlreams. Fortune is 
never for him nor against him. Pocketing himself' vrouUl be a phe¬ 
nomenon. He never makes a miss-queue. There is, moreover, no 
kisshtg in his play. His strokes are firm and gentle, and gr.aceful, 
and full of thought. His spread is the most magnificent thing I 
have ever seen, and his siraig/it-hazatds arc, beyond all expression, 
marvellous. The style of Eugene is far beyond all other styles, as 
the style of Paganini is beyond all other styles. Not that Eugene 
never misses. But Eugene’s miss is finer than the count of any other 
player; and as BosAvell preferred the being cut by Johnson to a 
heartiest recognition by any other Englishman, so might you more 
plume yourself on a miss like that of Eugene than on the best count 
of the best individual who is j;onder playing with him.. Until this 
evening I had had no just conception of how' intensely intellectual 
is the genuine game of billi.wds. Until now I had been aecni'i- 
tomed to derive my pleasure therein, chiefly from the sight oi‘ po¬ 
lished balls noiselessly coursing over a ])i:iin of green, or darting off 
in angles of mathematical regularity : — from listening to the sliarp, 
quick click of their hit, or the tinkle of bells announcing them 
pocketed ; — and more than all, fr(tm that extremely agreeable ner¬ 
vous sensation along the arm, which attends the contact of (piciic 
with ball. I now felt that I Avas all wrong, and that this game, like 
chess, was to be appreciated in proportion as it embotlied thought, 
and that random shots in the one should be held in the same degra¬ 
dation as random moves in the other. 

But, M'hat’s here? Music has arisen. Through the thick 8iuok(‘- 
clouds we dimly see tw'o figures, male and female. They have eacli 
a violin. Le^us drop them each a sous, and so conclude our ram- 
blings and coPtations among the cafes and estaminets of Paris. 
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I watch’d tl»e morn break oii«thy natal day. 

But could not check a deej), unpilied sil>Ii. 

Tliou(;h thou art gone, still iMem’ry calls to li^hf 
P.ist li.appy days, and sunny hours gone by. 

And when 1 saw the sunbeam,-, softly play 
O’er the calm nver, on whose banks vve mcl, 

All! none can tell the anguisli that I felt 
In thinking that thou should’st so soon forget 

Forget, aRd seem to break all friendship’s lies, 

Those ti& which once seem’d never to be broken ; 

But, like sweet summer flowers, they now are dead, 
And leave but sorrow as thcit only token. 

But though long years may pasHre wc may meet, 
Tliose early vows will still most sacred be ; 

Or though on earth we’re doom’d to meet no more, 
Still shall 1 feel a sister’s love for thee. 


M V: II. 
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THE JBSTEK. 

Tiilri', lived in Florence, centuries ago, 

A merry citizen, by name (lonello, 

Whose wit was ceaselessly upon the flow, 

Jis[)ecially when wine had marie iiim mellow, 

And o’er his visage spread an honest glow : 

He was, in trulli, a very pleasant fellow, 

And could not ope his mouth but out there flow, 
I'Lxternporaneou&ly, a jest or two. 

Hut sometimes ’tis a crime to be too witty ; 

And having ridiculed soiih* dunce of rank, 

Ho was without delay expell’d the city— 

(A hard return lor such a harmless prank!)— 
Neithci his jokes nor tears could gam him pity, 

And all his friends look'd very cool and blank 
When he came near to ask them for assistance ;— 
Telling him civilly to keep his distance. 

He turn’d away in loneliness of lieail, 

Ileslov jiig many a hilter gibe on those 
Who drove him iiouseless from his n.itive marl, 

To seek tlscvvlierc a hat en of repose ; 

Compt-ll’d from all endearments to depart, 

IJy faithk-ss friends and miserable foes, 
it was indeed a cruel thing to pester 
^Vilh banishment so capital a jester. 

fionello sliook the dust from oll'liis shoes, 

And made a virtue of necessity, 

Resolving, spite of Fortune, not to lose 
The mirth that buoy’d him on Life’s changing sea 
“The world was all before him where lo choose”— 
Soon he determined what his course should be ; 
The Murqnis of Ferrara, said report, 

Wanted a fool to entertain his court. 

(loiiello went to seek the situation, 

And back'd his prayers with such a comic face, 
That he was duly made, by installation. 

Prime fool and jester to his noble grace; 

And having takrm up this occupation, 
lie put on motley, as became his place. 

And thenceforth pass’d his precious time in joking, 
I'unning and quizzing, revelling and smoking. 

Ilis jests were all both laughable and new, 
Possessing a most rare and sparkling flavour; 

And being witty and kind-hearted too, 

He soon arose to universal favour, 

And from all quarters loud applauses drew, 

Which did not in the least of envy savour; 

Tlie marquis was delighted with his choice, 

And Imijg with rapture on his jester’s voice. 
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In every public question oi debate 
His highness made Gonello a partaker, 

And when the laws were broken in the state, 

Gonello always could reprieve the breaker. 

Twas an odd combination of his fate, 

That of a jurisprudent and pun-maker! 

But still he was a very good adviser, 

And there was no one in the council wiser. 

And so his days flew by, undimm’d by care. 

llis wit broke forth like bubbles fast ascending 
From some deep fountain to the sunny air, 

Their lucid flash with rainbow colours blending. 
But all is evanescent that is fair, 

And grief on joy is evermore attending. 

The Marquis of Ferrara grew unwell, 

And poor Gonello’s happy spirits fell. 

His grace’s illness was a quartan ague, 

Which the physicians said they could not cure; 

I hope, dear reader, it may never plague you; 

Doubtless 'tis quite unpleasant to endure. 

(If this digression be a little vague, you 
Will see how hard it is a rhyme to lure. 

And pardon me, remembering that “ sometimes 
Kings are not more imperative than rhymes.”) 

There was one remedy, which no one dare 
Apply through terror of the patient’s wrath ! 

It was, to seize him wholly unaware 
And throw him in the sea, by way of bath, 

A thing they thought he would by no means bear, 
But strangle the first one who cross’d his path. 
Since the physicians would not then apply it, 
Gonello secretly resolved to try it. 

He had no great respect for wealth or rank; 

So, promenading with his grace one day 
Along the quay upon the river’s bank. 

He plunged the marquis headlong in the spray; 
Then, seeing him drawn out before he sank, 

Took to llis heels and ran with speed away; 
Presuming that unless he quickly vanish’d. 

He would most probably be whipp’d and banish’d. 

His highness was pull’d out all wet and dripping. 
Enraged at having been so coolly treated ; 

Albeit his health was mended by the dipping, 

And his recovery almost completed. 

He swore the jester should receive a whipping. 

In this he quickly found himself defeated; 

For then they told him he had just decamp’d— 

At which the marquis bit his lips and stamp’d. 

The courtiers were all fill'd with indignation 
Against the graceless and audacious prater, 

And the next day went forth a proclamation 
Denouncing poor Gonello for a traitor. 

The edict fill’d him with much perturbation— 

But his chagrin and misery were greater 
On learning that he would be killed “ if found 
Ever again upon Ferrara ground.” 
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lie fled the town, and, lonely, pined awhile; 

But as he conn’d one day his doom of woe, 

A bright thought lit his face into a smile. 

And, starting, lie exclaim’d, “ It shall be so! 

No longer will I stay a single mile 
From court, but, fearless, once more thither go: 

For it is only ‘ on Ferrara ground’ 

That I incur the penalty, ‘ if found.* ” 

So he resolved, in spite of the decree, 

Again to visit the forbidden place. 

Believing tliat his presence could not be 
But welcome, and agreeable to his grace : 

He would, at least, go for himself and see. 

So, with a lightsome heart and merry face, 

He enter’d old Ferrara, full of mirth, 

Perch’d high upon a cart of Paduan earth, 

By tins device he hoped to have evaded 
'fhe myrmidons and bloodhounds of the law. 

But, ah ! he did not view the thing as they dul. 

Who stood not for entreaty or for flaw; 

But pull’d him down, unpitied and unaided, 

And cast him in a prison’s ponderous maw ; 

Then rudely told him, for his consolation, 

The axe and platform were in preparation. 

A priest came shortly alter to his cell, 

’K) shrive his soul and give him absolution ; 

And lower yet Gouello’s spints fell 
When h(j beheld this reverend intrusion. 

But then the turret’s melancholy bell 
Gave out the signal of his execution ; 

And he was led forth to the public square, 

Tiie cowl’d monk whispering at his side, “ pre[*are !” 

The crowd is gather’d, and the accursed block 
Stands thirsting for the awe-struck victim’s blood. 
Whose neck, uncover’d, waits the impending shock 
Which shall unseal the hot and crimson flood. 

An interval succeeds, that seems to mock 
The horror of the gasping multitude, 

When, lo! the grinning minister of slaughter 
On the bared throat dashes—a pail of water! 

Shouts in the air and thunderous applauses! 

“ Long live the marquis, and Gonello long! 

Joy to the ransom’d, and to him who causes 
Right only to assume the mask of wrong!’’ 

Hats toss’d on high fill up the joyous pauses, 

And all is mirth amid the assembled throng, 

While boisterous Laughter, with successive peals, 

Treads close ou Sorrow’s swift-rccediug heels. 

But soft!—the jester—why does he remain 
Motionless on the uncrimson’d platform still ^ 

Has agonizing terror stunn’d his brain. 

Or sudden gladness sent too fierce a thrill ? 

Faints he from rapture or excess of pain ? 

His heart beats not—his brow is pale and chill— 
Light from his eyes, heat from his hmbs has fled— 

Jesu Maria I he is dead—is dead! 

2q 2 
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Alas, poor Yorick ! ’twas a cruel jest— 

A tragic ending to thy life of fun. 

To be so driven, by a mock behest, 

From the bright glances of the blessed sun, 

To the dark chambers of the place of rest! 

Tripp’d up before thy natural course was run ; 

And finally extinguish’d by a hoax, 

Made of the remnants of thy cast-off jokes ! 

rris said the marquis was an alter'd man, 

And very sad and gloomy for a while; 

Losing all relish for the flowing can. 

And frequenting the chapel's sombre aisle. 

His countenance grew miserably wan, 

And some aver he ne’er was seen to smile 
After Gonello thus destroy’d his jest, ' 

And play’d, himself, his last one and his best! 

E. Sargknt, 
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I am not now the maid you saw me last,— 

That favour soon is vanished and past:— 

The rosic hlush, once lapt in lilyc vale, 

Is now with morphew overgrown and pale ! 

Dbaytok. 

Go—go—thou 'rt like the bird and bee, 

That only play their music when 
Their wings are on the light wind free j 
If once they cower 
In nest or flower, 

Their melody is silent then. 

As thine is now to me! 


Go—go—I've been the nest or flower 
That stopp’d thee in thy tuneful flight;— 
But I'd not have thee droop one hour: 
Again take wing;— 

To hear thee sing. 

Though not for me, will some delight 
To this sad bosom bring! 

Go—go—I caged tliee, as I thought. 

To be sole minstrel of my heart; 

But, since the pns’iier that I caught 
Hath weary proved 
Of her he loved, 

Let him be free again to part, 

And seek as he hath sought! 


Yes!—go—and if my memory 
Should ever wail upon thine ear, 
Send iMck its discord all to me ! 

1 love thee so. 

The slightest woe 

Should never come thy fancy near.— 
Forgive—forget this tear] 


J. A. Wade. 
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NIGHTS AT SEA; 

Or, Sketches of Naval Life during the War, 

BY THE OLD SAILOR. 

No. XI. 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 
lord C-FORD AND THE PIRATE. 

“ I SLEPT soundly that night, (continued his lordship), and the 
next morning, having equipped myself in my uniform, I endea¬ 
voured to obtain an interview with the beautiful Julia, who had 
taken such strong hold of all my mental faculties. I gave my guard 
the most solemn assurances that I would not attempt to escape if he 
would allow me to quit my room. I also presented him with a 
doubloon, and the request was complied with. But Susette was on 
the watch, and, as 1 passed along the gallery, she fell on her knees 
and clung to me with desperate energy, at the same time pouring 
out the most passionate exclamations of grief. Her swollen eyes 
and pale cheeks plainly evinced the manner in which she had passed 
the hours of the night, and the evidences of her agonv were too pal¬ 
pable to excite the smallest suspicion of deception. I raised her up, 
talked to her, tried to soothe her mind, and endeavoured to rally her 
out of the attachment she professed to have for me, at the same time 
pointing out the utter impossibility of its meeting with a suitable 
return. 

“ ‘ You have deluded me, monsieur,’ said she, as a fresh burst of 
anguish, mingled with resentment, convulsed her features, ^ basely 
deluded me!' 

“ ' No, no, Susette,’ I emphatically pronounced; ‘ you have de¬ 
ceived yourself. But come, come, do not be a simpleton, and indulge 
thus in useless regrets. I leave you to-day, and perhaps we may 
never meet again.' 

“ ‘You know but little of my heart if you can think so meanly of 
me,’ she quickly replied. ‘ Who is to visit you in prison if I do 
not.^ Who will attend to your necessities, and administer to your 
comforts, if I refrain ? No, monsieur; though you have betrayed 
me in your lighter mirth,—though you love me not, yet it shall 
never be said that my affections—the affections of the lowly Susette 
-—withered beneath the blast of your adversity.' 

“ There was an heroic fervour in the poor girl's manner that 
powerfully interested me, and pleaded strongly in her favour. 

“ ‘ But, Susette,' said 1 in a tone of reasoning, ‘ they will not 
allow you to enter the gaol; and if they would, I ought not, under 
all circumstances, to give my sanction to it. No, no, Susette, you 
must not run any risk for me. It will not be long before I shall be 
exchanged or at liberty.’ The thought rushed upon my mind that, 
being deprived of my parole, I could make use of her assistance to 
effect my escape ; but the remembrance of Julia banished the idea 
‘ You may, however, materially serve me, Susette,' said I. 

“ ‘ How ?—in what ?' inquired she, eagerly catching hold of my 
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arm, and gazing in my face, whilst her looks manifested the keenest 
desire to comply with my wishes. * Ask my life, and it is 
yours!' 

‘ May I confide in you, Susette ?’ I solemnly asked; ‘ will you 
not betray me ?—will not jealousy—^revenge— 

" * Ha!' uttered the sorrowing girl as she drew a convulsive 
respiration, ‘jealousy!—revenge? Is it even so? Am I scorned, 
contemned, loathed, abandoned for another ? Yet what am I, that 
I should aspire to happiness ? An outcast thrown upon the world 
as the receptacle for its contempt!' 

“ ‘ Susette,’ remonstrated I, ‘ why should you imagine such un¬ 
accountable things? But I see you will not be my friend, and 
therefore we will part.' 

“ ‘ I would be more tlian your friend,' returned she with energy, 
‘ I would be your devoted worshipper, your abject slave. What 
is there in Susette’s power that she would not readily undertake to 
prove her love. You may, you must confide in me. I will perish 
rather than betray you—1 will die with your name upon my lips I’ 
and she burst into tears. 

“ Time was getting very precious to me—I had no other chance 
of gaining access to Julia; and, observing that Susette was more 
placid, I said, ‘ Well, then, I will put trust in you; and, though the 
task may be painful, yet I am certain you will not shrink—Ma'm- 
selle Julia—' 

“ ‘ Ha r shrieked the unhappy girl, as she drew herself rigidly uj), 
and her countenance assumed a livid whiteness. She pressed her 
hands upon her forehead, and her look was wild despair—the next 
instant she darted upon me like an adder from it.s coil—a poniard 
gleamed for a moment in the air—it descemled erringly and harm¬ 
lessly, and Susette fell prostrate without animation or sensibility on 
the floor. The shriek and the noise alarmed several of the house¬ 
hold, and both Monsieur Leffler and his daughter hastened to the 
spot. I endeavoured to make it appear that I had been drawn 
thither by a similar impulse; but Julia looked incredulous, and the 
poor girl was carried away to her own apartment. Leffler, with the 
polltesse of his nation, could do no other than introduce me to the 
beautiful girl before me; and, as accident had thus brought us 
together, I endeavoured to improve the opportunity by conversation. 
I could see that my voice was familiar to her ear, by the sudden 
starts which she gave when I addressed her, and the abrupt earnest¬ 
ness with which she frequently gazed at my features. There was a 
restlessness in her mind which could not, however, dispel the clouds 
of mystery that hung around her remembrances. The voice was 
that of Henri, but the person was that of the English prisoner. 

“We breakfasted together, and Leffler seemed to be really grieved 
at the prospect of my leaving him, though I certainly did not give 
him much credit for sincerity; but Julia warmly expressed her 
regret, and importuned her father to use his endeavours to avert it. 
He shrugged op his shoulders, shook his head, and then slowly whis¬ 
pered, 

“ ‘ Monsieur is too generous to expect me to sacrifice all I am 
v^oHh, |)€rhaps my very life, to entreat so small a service, and which 
no ddubt would at once be promptly refused.’ 

. “ I readily acquiesced in his views, and spoke lightly of t he ir 
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apprehensions, expressing a conviction that my incarceration would 
not be of long duration, as the interval of aberration of intellect, when 
proved by the medical, men, must exonerate me. My guard re¬ 
minded me that the hour for departure had arrived; but I entreated 
a little longer delay, which was purchased by another piece of gold. 
The conversation turned upon the events of the preceding day, and, 
whilst Julia was speaking in high terms of her defender. Monsieur 
Leffler was called out on business, and we were left alone. 

“ ^ Your defender. Miss Leffler, has been captured,' said I. ' He 
came here early this very morning to seek you, and fell into the 
hands of his enemies.’ 

“ ^Pauvre Henri!' uttered Julia in great agitation, as the tears 
rushed to her eyes; ‘ he deserved a better fate.’ 

“ ‘ And can one so surpassingly lovely,’ said I, with something 
like reproach in my manner, ‘ can one so beautiful as Miss Leffler 
bestow her affections on a negro ?' 

“ * Your question is most unmanly and insulting, sir,’ uttered she 
in anger, whilst her dear little heart was ready to burst with grief 
and vexation. She rose from her seat to quit the room; but the 
only passage was close by my side, and as she essayed to go by, I 
held up the token. 

' Do ladies present rings,’ said I, * without attaching any mean¬ 
ing to the gift? You will pardon me. Miss Leffler, for being thus 
abrupt, but the moments are precious.’ She eyed the token with 
evident astonishment, then sank in a chair by ray side. ‘ Your 
negro friend entreated me to place this bauble in your sight, and 
your pledge was given to try and save him. He also made me ac¬ 
quainted with his claims—’ 

“ ^ His claims?’ repeated Julia in an inquiring tone of contempt 
and surprise. ' Pray, what claims, sir, did he urge ? He is a negro, 
sir,—kind, brave, and generous, it is true, ay, even to shame many 
a whiter skin ; but he has no claim except upon my gratitude, and 
that will prompt me to struggle for his rescue. You, I am sure, 
will not despise a gallant and intrepid spirit because it may be 
covered by a dark skin.’ 

“ ' You have rightly judged me, lady,’ rejoined I emphatically; 
* and though I would not have you love—Her eye flashed with 
impatience. 

' It is folly, sheer folly, to cherish such a preposterous tliought,’ 
said she, * and 1 must insist that my ears are not again outraged by 
so horrible an idea. Yet, sir, that man twice saved me from destruc¬ 
tion—^he snatched me from a dreadful fate—he has—in short, he 
merits all my best exertions in his behalf; and I must also demand 
your assistance in my endeavours to obtain his freedom.’ 

* Oh that I were the happy man !’ exclaimed I in a tone of ten¬ 
derness that made Julia start, and fix her eyes steadily upon me. 
Had I been your deliverer, lady, could you—’ I lowered my voice to 
deep pathos—^ would you have loved me ?’ 

“ ‘ That is a prompt question, monsieur,* returned she, smiling 
through the gloom of sorrow that hung upon her brow: 'perhaps 
Susette could best afford you a reply,’ and she rose to depart. 

" ‘ Stay—one moment stay. Miss Leffler,’ said I, as I caught her 
hand with ardour. ' Susette is no more to me than Henri is to you.’ 
She gently tried.to disengage herself. ' Nay, nay,’ continued I, ‘miy 
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honour, my oath shall convince you of the truth of my assertion. 
My ver^ soul adores you ;—every faculty and feeling of ray mind is 
yours, for I am——’ Her father’s footstep, was heard at the door, 
and the intended announcement was instantly silenced as Julia, 
trembling with emotion, immediately withdrew. 

Monsieur must depart,’ said my guard; *I cannot admit of 
longer delay, and shall be reprehended for that I have already 
allowed.’ 

“ ‘ I am prepared,' replied I proudly; and, bidding farewell to 
my worthy host, I accompanied the man to the place of incarce¬ 
ration, and in another quarter of an hour was securely immured 
within the walls of the jail. A few hours afterwards, and I was 
called before an officer, who questioned me as to the cause of my 
absence. I refused to* state particulars, but briefly pleaded brain 
fever, and complained of dreadful palpitation of the heartj and again 
demanded my parole. 

“ ‘ Does monsieur know nothing of an English fleet upon the 
coast?’ inquired the interrogator. 

“ ‘ On my honour, nothing whatever,’ answered I; ‘ bnt I sin¬ 
cerely hope it is true, and that they will blow the place about your 
ears, so that I may once more swing in my cot.’ 

thousand thanks, monsieur,' returned the officer, smiling 
with bitterness; ‘ mais, you must take care you are not blown up 
with us.’ 

“ ‘ I ’ll run my chance,’ said I carelessly: ‘ but the presence of my 
countrymen is no reason that I should be denied my parole.’ 

Fous avez raisoti, monsmir,’ rejoined the officer; ‘you have 
given us the slip once, and, without meaning any personal oflFence, 
you probably would not hesitate to do it again. You have been 
very intimate, and quite at home with JMonsieur Leffler.’ 

“ ‘ Undoubtedly,’ returned I with warmth; ‘he has behaved with 
great hospitality and kindness, and I shall always respect him for 
his generous conduct to an unfortunate prisoner. Would to Heaven 
I could find all his countrymen equally as well inclined.’ 

“ ‘ Vmis avez raison,’ again repeated he, with a look of malicious 
contempt; ‘we should soon see the ensign of St. George f)n the 
flag-staff of the tri-colour, and j)erhaps IVIonsieur Lefller would profit 
by the exchange.’ 

“ ‘ You do him gross injustice,’ exclaimed I: ‘he has ever acted 
with honour as it respects myself. But 1 .suppo.se there is some 
petty pique„some rancorous dislike in your breast against him ; and 
malignity in power has but to hurl the stone-’ 

“ He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ I am too humble an individual to 
place myself in juxta-position with Monsieur Leffler,’—his keen eye 
was bent intently, peeringly upon me as he added, ‘ his daughter is 
courted by the general’s aid-de-camp, and,’ he curled his upper lip 
in scorn, ‘ ils s’aiment heavcoup' 

“ Happily I saw his drift was to throw me off my guard, and 
therefore I answered with an air of indifference, ‘ Settle that with 
your, countryman ; but if you are only in an inferior station, what 
right have you to question me?' 

* Monsieur is angry,’ said he smiling, and endeavouring to as¬ 
sume composure. ‘ Fmis les cwinaisez tons les deux ?’ 
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“ ‘I shall make no reply,' returned I, folding my arms in defiance, 
‘ until I know who my examiner is.’ 

“ ‘ Pardonnez moi, monsieur,' said he somewhat obsequiously, 
though evidently in mockery; * shall I refresh your memory ? An¬ 
swer or not as you please—remember, silence gives consent. Was 
not your absence connected with negotiations from Leffler to the 
royalists ?—your malady all affected ?—^the attack upon Mademoi¬ 
selle Julia of your planning?' 

“ ‘ For myself,’ said I proudly, ‘ I would scorn to answer; but for 
a worthy and honourable man like Monsieur Leffler, I cannot refrain 
from speaking. And, first of all, you are a withered, sapless, igno¬ 
rant old fool,'—^he bowed—‘ for imagining such things-; and, se¬ 
condly, I have never in a single instance conversed with Leffler on 
national concerns. I am a British officer, and demand to be treated 
as such.' * 

“ ' So you shall—so you shall,' quickly returned he ; ‘ but you 
must also prove yourself worthy of the character.’ 

“ * Eh bien !’ exclaimed I, walking leisurely towards him, and 
taking his nose between my thumb and finger, gave it a screw that 
made the gristle chatter, ‘ there is a return for your insult in daring 
to suppose me capable of treachery.’ 

“ ‘ Mon Dint — diabk—-peste !' shouted he, as he plucked his sword 
from the scabbard, and made a lunge, which I dexterously parried 
with my bare hand, for I was always a tolerable swordsman. Hawser. 
But the affair was becoming serious. ‘Ha — sa — sa!’ he continued 
with every thrust, till a favourable opportunity occurring, after a 
slight sci'atch or two I knocked him down. 

“ ‘ Cluujnc pai/s a ses usages,’ said I as he fell, ‘and that's a taste 
of English fashion when a dastardly coward uses his sword upon an 
unarmed man.’ 

“ The whole place was soon filled with ‘ Sacrcs!’ from the jailer 
and his attendants, who ran in on hc.aring the noise; and, seeing 
the officer stretched upon the ground, one of them exclaimed, ‘ Mon 
Dim ! le general esf wort!' 

" ‘ I'm in for it,’ thought I, for I had heard of the brutal character 
of this man, though I had never seen him before. However, I care¬ 
lessly leaned against the wall as they gathered him up, and was 
almost immediately, by his orders, conducted back to solitary con¬ 
finement in a wretched dungeon, where scarcely a ray of light en¬ 
tered, and the heat was perfectly intolerable. A scanty portion of 
bread and water was my only fare, and no human voice except my 
own did I hear for a whole fortnight. At the expiration of that 
time I was removed to a more comfortable berth; but my anxiety 
on Julia’s account was too great to allow me to be mindful of in¬ 
creased enjoyment. In a day or two subsequent 1 was again sum¬ 
moned to appear before the general. At first I determined to refuse, 
but a desire to witness the manner in which he would receive me 
overcame ray repugnance, and after a little preparation I accompa¬ 
nied the messenger. I entered the apartment, assuming a bold and 
determined look: but oh! what a sudden change came over my 
heart when, standing before the general, and loaded with heavy 
fetters, I saw the generous-minded Leffler. He had been arrested 
on a charge of hohling intercourse with the royalists of Jeremie, who 
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were strongly suspected of encouraging the English to make a land¬ 
ing, and I was supposed to have aided in his designs. Such was the 
trumped-up allegation against us; but,.as far as Leffler was con¬ 
cerned, it achieved its end. I approached my unhappy friend,—^his 
woe-begone countenance displayed the inward workings of alarm,-— 
and offered him my hand. He took it, bowed politely, but said 
nothing, and the general directed him to be removed to another part 
of the room. 

A military tribunal was assembled, composed of the creatures 
of the commander-in-chief, and poor Leffler was placed upon his 
trial. And who do you think were the principal evidences against 
him ? The vilest of the creation—suborned witnesses—even the 
very negroes I had followed to Belleveu were called to give false 
testimony. I was interrogated, and for his sake answered every 
question. I denied the existence of any communication between 
myself and the prisoner relative to the royalists or my countrymen. 
I charged the negroes with attempting to rob his premises; I spoke 
with fervour in his defence, but I saw it was all useless ;—his con¬ 
demnation had been previously agreed upon, and there was only the 
mockery of judicial proceedings:—he was sentenced to die. He 
heard his fate with calmness, arising from conscious innocence, and 
his only apprehensions were for his daughter. 

“ He was conducted back to prison and his confessor, and in the 
evening, as an especial favour, I was allowed to visit him in his cell 
to take my last leave. The object of the kindness, however, was to 
place spies upon our actions, and listeners to our conversation. I 
found him in a cell whose blackened walls had indeed a funereal 
gloom, reminding the inmate of that sepulchre to which he was 
shortly to be consigned. He was seated at a small table, on which 
stood an emblem of the crucifixion, his daughter knelt before him with 
her head resting on his knees, and prostrate by her side laid Susette. 
The confessor stood a short distance apart, but I could trace very 
little in his countenance of that sympatiiy or commiseration which 
the spectacle was calculated to excite. Leffler’s left hand covered 
his face, his right was on Julia’s shoulder, and the only sound within 
that gloomy darkness was sobs and groans. I remained just inside 
the door for several minutes before I advanced. The scene in a 
great measure unmanned me. At length I approached Leffler, who 
instantly looked up and extended his hand, which I grasped with 
fervour. Julia, too, raised her head and stared wildly in my face, 
but not a word was uttered for some time,—^the hearts of all were 
too full, too much overwhelmed to find immediate utterance. 

“ After several minutes had elapsed, Leffler himself was the first 
to break the silence. * You have come to bid me farewell,' said he, 
with a smile that reminded one of the grinning of a skull. ‘ I am 
prepared for the change, my friend. Nul ne sail s'il est juste 
devanl Dicu; but I do not remember any very great crime to 
charge myself with, and God is merciful. Yet, Monsieur Anglais, 
it is hard to leave those we love, and to leave them unprotected 
amongst ravening wolves,’—^he paused for a moment, looked down 
at his daughter, and then continued, ‘But it is better to suffer 
^lan deserve— 

* Oh, my father !* exclaimed Julia, as she gazed eagerly in his 
face, ‘who has wrought this heavy calamity?—what means have 
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been used to overwhelm us with destruction ? Alas 1 alas! can 
nothing done to save you ? Monsieur,’ she continued, addressing 
me, ‘ have you no influence, no power with the commissioners ? I 
have knelt before them, implored them with bursts of anguish and 
with tears wrung from the heart by agony. Oh God! theyj have 
mocked my woe Ijy offers which my soul spurns, but will not save 
my father.’ 

“ At this moment an officer entered, in the splendid full-dress of an 
aide-de-camp; he was a mulatto, but very dark, and the noise of his 
spurs and sabre as they clattered on the ground attracted attention 
towards him. Julia rose up; and, standing by her father’s side, 
leant, sobbing, on his shoulder. Susette for the first time raised her 
head, and fixed her eyes on me; whilst Leffler, still clinging fondly 
to the love of life, sat with breathless attention to hear the expected 
communication. But the officer remained silent; he approached 
Julia, took her delicate white hand between his, and expressively 
shook his head. ‘ Enough!’ said Leffler, a pallid hue spreading over 
every feature; ' they are not content with robbery, but must add 
murder to their crimes!’ 

Julia withdrew her hand, and turned away. Susette arose, and 
implored me to save her master. Alas, poor girl! she had so exalt¬ 
ed the English prisoner in her own estimation that she believed him 
capable of performing anything. 

‘ Can I see the commissioners ?’ demanded I. 

“ ‘ Monsieur has greatly offended,' returned he, ‘ and I fear his ap¬ 
plication would be rejected,’ 

“ ‘ Can I see them ?’ repeated I. ^ What their decision may be is 
another thing. IVIay I solicit the favour of your good offices in ob¬ 
taining me an interview ?’ 

He shook his head as if afraid to speak. ‘ I fear it will be of no 
avail,’ said he, looking towards Julia, whose countenance betrayed 
a scowl of contempt as she returned his glance;—it had its effect. 
‘ I w’ill endeavour to ascertain,' added he, turning round, and giving 
indications of his departure by the jingling of his paraphernalia. 

‘ Monsieur Leffler,’ said I, with deep feeling, ‘ I am now a pri¬ 
soner of war, and unable to render much assistance either to your¬ 
self or daughter. If I can see these commissioners, I will plead with 
them; and, if they will not grant my request, will Miss Leffler — 
will Julia believe that she has a friend who will peril life itself to 
secure her safety ?’ I approached, and took her hand, whilst Su¬ 
sette looked on in stupified amazement, but she did not speak. ‘ I 
trust I shall not always be powerless,’ continued I; ‘ and my every 
effort shall be used to promote the well-being of your daughter.’ 

‘ I am grateful — very grateful, my friend,’ returned he, with 
much emotion; ^but Julia must return to France. She has relations 
there; and perhaps justice may be done to my memory when the 
winds of the Atlantic are sweeping over my grave.’ The poor girl 
sobbed hysterically. * Come, come, Julia,’ continued he, ‘ the young 
Englishman means you well; suppress this agony, and try —’ his 
voice was tremulous and mournful,—'try, ray love, to be calm.’ 

I do not doubt Monsieur's generosity,’ said Julia, looking to¬ 
wards me as I still retained her hand ; ‘ it is not unknown to me,’ 
—and I felt a gentle pressure, which at once informed me my incog¬ 
nito had been discovered ; —. ‘ but, oh, my heart will break! I can- 
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not—.cannot be tranquil, and you, mjr father, to be taken from me 
for ever! Oh! God support me in this hour of trial!' ^ 

After a lapse of about a quarter of an hour the mumto aide- 
de-camp returned, and a suspicion that he was the individual who 
aspired to the hand of Julia caused me to take greater notice of him. 
He was about two-and-twenty years of age, superbly dressed, rather 
below the middle stature, slender in figure, and with a face, if not 
absolutely ugly, yet far from prepossessing ; but his eyes were par¬ 
ticularly keen and piercing; in fact, they were scarcely ever quies¬ 
cent, and his look had a strange effect upon those who came beneath 
his glances. His entrance aroused the attention of Leffler and his 
daughter, who immediately raised their heads in breathless stillness, 
whilst eager, agonising attention appeared upon the countenance of 
both. The officer remained silent for a minute or two, and fixed his 
impatient sight on Julia, who shrunk from his penetrating gaze. 

' Will the commissioners grant me an interview ?' inquired I. 

“ ‘ No, Monsieur,’ returned he stiffly; ‘ and I am directed to send 
you forthwith to your own place of confinement.’ 

“ ‘ Must you, too, be taken from me !’ exclaimed Julia in tones of 
deep affliction. ‘ Am I to be left without one friend—one pro¬ 
tector ? But I know their cruel minds and purposes,' she spoke 
with more firmness, ‘ yet they shall not succeed.’ 

“ Never shall I forget the fierce glare of that black fellow’s eyes 
as Julia uttered this ; but, softening their expression, he mildly an¬ 
swered, ‘ Can Ma’amselle Leffler doubt the affection or friendship of 
her devoted admirer ?’ 

“ ^ Peace, Jean Pierre!’ exclaimed the high-minded girl in a voice 
of command; ^this is no time to talk of such aflairs. Save my fa¬ 
ther, and I will make any sacrifice that honour may command,' and 
she shuddered at her own proposition. The mulatto shook his head. 
‘You cannot—1 am well aware you cannot—for they deceive you, 
as well as every one else. Do your errand, then, Jean Pierre, as you 
w'ould to an utter stranger.’ 

" ‘ First, I must send away this Englishman,’ said he with con¬ 
temptuous menace, that fired my spirit, ‘your friend, Ma'mselle 
Leffler—and then— Here, soldiers, tlo your duty !' 

“‘Boyer,*’ pronounced Julia with emphasis, and the aide-de- 
camp stood motionless as if bound by a spell, ‘ have you not one 
spark of generosity in your nature ?’ 

“‘I despise his generosity, Miss Leffler,’ said I; ‘my domestics 
are of his colour, yet I would not treat them ill. He, perhaps, has 
been a slave.' 

“ ‘ Never!’ returned he with vehemence. ‘ I was always free from 
my birth! Who can impeach my father’s character ?’ 

“‘But your mother tvas a slave!’ exclaimed Susette, who had hi¬ 
therto remained silent; ‘and your father was a tailor !t ’ 

“ Nothing could exceed the silly exasperation of the mulatto at 
this declaration, which, if true, entailed no disgrace upon him. He 
gnashed his teeth, shook his clenched fist in the poor girl’s face, and 
seemed half inclined to sacrifice her on the spot by his grasping his 

• This mein was afterwards President of the Republic of Hayti, and bore an im¬ 
placable animosity to the English. 

t This is a fact. Boyer’s father was a tailor in Port-au-Prince, and his mother 
a negresB from the Congo country, and a slave in the neighbourhood of the dty. 
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sword-handle, and impulsively pulling it partly out of the scabbard. 
‘ Guards, remove your prisoner!' shouted he; and the men ad¬ 
vanced to force me away. ' I took Leffler's hand, pressed it eagerly, 
gave an approving and kind look to Susette as she caught my hand, 
bade JTulia farewell, and accompanied the soldiers to my miserable 
place of confinement. 

"Hawser, it is impossible to describe the restless state of dis¬ 
quietude in which I passed that night. I was well aware that the 
fellow I had prostrated was either Santhonax or Polverel,—the com¬ 
missioners sent out by the French Directory to govern the island,— 
but which of them I could not tell. I also knew that they were ap¬ 
propriate emissaries from the school of Robespierre, and both bore 
a detestable character in the colony for ruthless infamy: for the for¬ 
mer, whilst professing the warmest solicitude for the preservation 
of the whites, was yet secretly encouraging the people of colour and 
the negroes to revolt; and by having a mulatto for his aide, (for 
each assumed the rank of a general officer,) 1 conjectured it was he 
that had felt the weight of my foot; and reports represented him as 
of a most sanguinary and ferocious disposition, cherishing above all 
things a deadly hatred to my countrymen. 

" The jailer was a man who studied his own interests; and as I 
did not want for means to gratify his avarice, I was something of 
a favourite. My poor lellows had mentioned to me the frequent so¬ 
licitations of a man (who was admitted in the prison apparently for 
the express purpose) to enter for the French marine, and I was 
particularly desirous of seeing this fellow, who dared to tamper with 
the honest feelings of Englishmen. One of my men, an Italian by 
birth, liad acceded to his propositions, and been released from pri¬ 
son ; but my sturdy Britons resisted every tempting offer. It hap¬ 
pened that this agent made his appearance on the morning after my 
parting with Leffler, and by some means, — whether by accident or 
design, I cannot now tell, — we came in contact. I was in the 
jail-yard, and noticed an individual who seemed to be watching me 
with more than usual interest ; but it was done so indirectly as not 
to excite the attention of others. He was a robust, well-made man, 
about five-and-thirty years of age, of handsome features, and with 
a cast of benevolence on his countenance; his dress was studiously 
neat, with a cut of the seaman about it, that could not be mistaken. 
At length he approached me somewhat cautiously, and whispered, 
‘ Monsieur wishes to be free!' The very thoughts he had excited 
by this brief appeal brought a rush of blood to my face, but more so 
that which followed. * He is too generous to go alone. Can I assist 
him?' 

** Suspicions of treachery instantly arose in my mind, and I felt 
an inclination to spurn the fellow; but he contrived, by offering 
something to my notice, to evade the looks of the other prisoners, 
and to hold me in conversation, 

* I do not understand you,' said I. ‘ Liberty must be dear to 
every one—it is peculiarly so to me; but who are you who thus ad¬ 
dress me ?' 

" ^Look at this. Monsieur,’ answered he, presenting to my view 
the ring which had been given to me by Miss Leffler, and which I 
had missed the previous evening immediately on my return to my 
dungeon,—for I can call it nothing better. 
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' It is mine,’ said I, endeavouring to possess tnyself of the bau¬ 
ble. ‘ How came you by it ? I lost it somewhat mysteriously last 
night.' 

" ^ ^tire to your room/ replied he, still retaining the ring; * the 
jailer is my intimate friend/ and he smiled scornfully ; ‘ we can 
converse more at our ease alone/ 

Still strongly suspecting the motives of the man, curiosity 
prompted me to accede to his request, and shortly after entering my 
cell be joined me. His quick eye glanced round the dismal and 
detestable place, and then reverted to me, with a seeming look 
of compassion. ‘ This is but poor accommodation for a British 
officer/ said he mildly. 

‘ I have acquiesced in your desire/ said I; ‘ but before we 
enter into conversation, I must be informed as to wjio and what 
you are.' 

" ^ As I really wish to serve you,' replied he complacently, ‘ I 
shall use no deception. I am an agent for procuring seamen for 
the French marine, but they are not always shipped under the tri¬ 
colour flag.' 

“' Are you the person, then,’ exclaimed I harshly, ‘ who has 
been tampering with my men? You are a villain andfa scoundrel, 
and I will hold no more communication with you.' 

He shrugged his shoulders, looked rather deprecatingly, and 
showed the ring: I was tranquil in a moment. ‘Monsieur must 
hear before he condemns,’ said he; ‘ I have not acted with conceal¬ 
ment, nor will I, for I have something at stake as well as himself. 
Are you content to hear me ?’ 

“ ‘ How came you by that ring ?’ inquired I hastily, my mind 
still nourishing suspicions. 

‘ The occurrence forms part of ray narrative. Monsieur,' re¬ 
turned he mildly, ‘ and you must hear none or all.’ 

“ ‘ Go on, then,’ said I imperatively. ‘ If gold can purchase the 
truth, it shall be yours—^if you practise deception, I shall find you 
out. But stop! What is the fate of Monsieur Leffler ?’ 

“ ‘ You shall know everything,’ answered he mournfully, ‘ nor 
shall you find your confidence abused. You love his daughter’— 
I felt my cheeks tingle, but his look was directed another way— 
‘ she is in danger, and you wish to save her. There is one care¬ 
fully watching over the welfare of both, and it is on her account 
that I have solemnly undertaken to rescue you from your present 
perilous situation. She it was that drew from your finger this 
ring last night at parting,’ 

“ ‘ Susette ?’ exclaimed I with astonishment, interrupting him 
in his discourse. 

“ ‘ The same,' replied he, ‘ but attend—business, no matter of 
what nature, often took me to the residence of our friend Mon¬ 
sieur Leffler; there I saw his lovely daughter, and there I became 
acquainted with the interesting Susette. For the latter I conceivetl 
the strongest regards, but met with only slights that induced me to 
suppose another had possession of her heart.’ 

I looked intently at him to ascertain whether he meant the 
allusion to be personal, but he took no further notice, and went 
on. 

“‘Latterly, however, she has been more favourably disposed. 
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and has promised to accompany me in the flight I have arranged 
for you and Miss Leffler.' 

* Flight!’ uttered I in'quiringly, for knowing the closeness of 
my confinement, suspicion was again excited that there was an 
intention to entrap me. 

‘ Yes, Monsieur, flight,’ rejoined he with calmness. * I have a 
small vessel lying in the harbour ; Jeronimo (the jailer) is ray very 
good friend, and—^but leave all that to me. Monsieur does not 
fear to run some risk for liberty ?’ 

* Not in the least,' returned I with confidence; ' indeed I meant 
to try and slip my moorings, but the position of Miss Leffler kept 
my mind wavering. But you must enter into further explanations 
before I place full reliance on your word. Julia will not leave her 
father whilst he lives.' 

‘‘ ‘ That will not be very long,’ replied he, ^ for Polverel has one 
eye upon Leffler’s property, and the other upon his daughter—^the 
first, though condemned to confiscation, will be divided between 
the commissioners, the other he means to appropriate to himself. 
Unlimited power can soon remove obstacles.’ 

But who is the aid-de-camp, the mulatto.?'’ inquired I, a tinge 
of jealousy and disgust crossing my mind; ‘ the individual, I be¬ 
lieve, who pesters Miss Leffler with his offers.’ 

" ‘ I know whom you mean,’ answered he, whilst a strange and 
fierce expression passed across his countenance; * it is Boyer—^the 
tool, the instrument of Santhonax with his dark-skinned brethren, 
styled a secretary, but assuming the dress of an aid-de-camp. He 
presumed to solicit the hand of JMiss Leffler for having rendered 
her father some service when the city was attacked, but she re¬ 
fused him—at first respectfully, till finding he was not to be easily 
repulsed, she became more firm in her denial; still he persevered 
and endeavoured to draw Susette in to aid him in his schemes for 
the purpose of entrapping Miss Leffler, but she spurned his pro¬ 
posals with contempt. lie next made a futile attempt to carry her 
off by means of some revolted negroes, but this also was defeated, 
and the fellow next impeached the father, whose condemnation was 
certain; but he hoped, through his influence with Santhonax, to ob¬ 
tain a commutation of sentence, if not a pardon, and thus work 
upon the daughter’s gratitude—^in fact, to purchase the daughter’s 
hand by saving the father's life, Polverel, however, had different 
views, and to him Boyer was referred; for Santhonax, though he 
professes to befriend the mulattoes, and holds secret meetings with 
them, yet is he a bitter enemy at heart. Polverel rejected the ap- 
plicatiqn in a manner that left Jean Pierre no hope, and the fellow 
has but the heart of a goose. He has now another card to ^lay; he 
cannot stay the execution, but ignorant of Polverel’s designs, he 
meditates on other plans as soon as Miss Leffler is deprived of her only 
friends,—for it is of no use concealing the fact, your existence is to 
be assailed by means of deadly drugs, when the father is num¬ 
bered with the dead; he hopes by some fortunate circumstance 
arising from her want of protection to bring the lady to his own 
terms. Never!' uttered he with velieraence, grinding his teeth with 
ill-suppressed rage; 'Julia has one who will defend her:’ he mo¬ 
derated his passion, and bowing to me, added, ‘ Monsieur Anglais 
must be her guardian.’ 
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** There was something about the man 1 did not altogether like; 
bis mildness and complacency were evidently constrained, and 
yet there was nothing tangible which could empower, me to utter 
doubts of his veracity. ‘ You have been extremely communicative,’ 
said I, ‘ and I tiiank you for your information. But may I be al¬ 
lowed to ask why you, who profess to be an agent for the French 
marine, should thus throw yourself within my power ? Is there 
no treachery ? Can you wish me to escape, or is it a snare ?' 

* Monsieur forgets my unbounded attachment to Susette,' 
replied he, whilst a peculiar expression passed over his features. 

You have enticed my men to desert their allegiance for the 
service of an enemy. Ought I to trust you?’ inquired I with some 
degree of sternness. 

He smiled. ‘ Monsieur shall know all,’ said he jvith an air of 
humility and candour; ‘ I am not a Frenchman, but a Spaniard; I 
am not an agent for the French marine, but—’ he fixed his eyes 
keenly upon my countenance, and lowered his voice to an audible 
whisper—' but a dealer in contrabands. It is to man my crafts that 
I seek hands, and Jeronimo profits by my trade. After all, I save 
many a poor devil from execution.’ 

‘ Have you no apprehensions in making me a confidante ?’ in¬ 
quired I, intently watching his looks. 

“' None, monsieur—^none whatever,’ answered he, with much of 
self-complacency, ‘ for I should have a ready means of stopping 
unnecessary babbling: besides, how far would your evidence go 
against me? The case stands thus: you love Julia,’—a bitter feel¬ 
ing of degradation rushed upon my soul at hearing ray attachment 
thus carelessly and disrespectfully noticed, but I was silent from 
motives of policy,—' and you want to escape from certain destruc¬ 
tion ; but, Englishman-like, you will not leave the object of your 
affection to an uncertain fate. Think of a mulatto. Monsieur, an 
ugly mulatto, holding that beautiful creature in Ids arras, sharing the 
same pillow, and—’ 

“ * D—tion!’ shouted I, as the fellow artfully drew the picture, 
which was so well calculated to arouse passions, that it was no easy 
matter to allay, ‘ you torture me by the very thought.' 

‘‘‘ Vous avez raison, Monsieur,* said he, glancing a sinister look 
of triumph in ray face. ‘ You are, I understand, rich and noble, I am 
poor and in love, alive to all the enjoym^ts and delights of life, 
yet wanting money for the smallest indulgence,—with a heart full 
of fervid affections, yet unable to share them with one I worship. 
I must have your bill for a hundred onzas, and then, heigh presto 
for the British cruisers J' 

“ * Is there any fleet in the neighbourhood ?’ asked I, affecting a 
degree of indifference I was very far from feeling. 

*• * There is an armament preparing to land at Jeremie by invi¬ 
tation of the inhabitants,’ answered he. *Mais, monsieur, we are 
lositffi time; your bill mwst be turned into cash in Port att Prince, 
and Iben my schooner is at your service.' 

after sauie further conversation our bargain was 
ihade. I him my bill for the required amount, and that very 
night, by Mie connivance of Jeronimo, I was outside the bars of that 
detestable prison, disguised in the habit of an ecclesiMtic. The 
stirOets at Port-au-Prince are, as you must well remember, perfectly 
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^**<1 crosainlf each other at right angles, and,^I; , , j i^ Awf- 
^ciently acquainted with to ayhid every place wher^were was 
the AtaalHst probability cC meeting with obstruction. Near to tihe 
building which they have designated a cathedral, I was accosted by 
A lad iq a sailor's dress, and the preconcerted signal being given, we. 
moved quickly onwards. 

" ‘ Monsieur mpst hasten,’ said my companion in an. audible 
whisper j ^ma’mseile Julia is waiting.’ 

* And Susette,’ inquired I, * does she not accompany us ?’ 

** A noise, half sob, half laughter, convinced me that it was none 
other than Susette by my side, and as no other response wa,s made, 

I forbore questioning. In a few minutes we were on the quay, 
where I found Julia and the man who had promoted my escape. 
He hjsd been urging the mourner (for her father had suffered that * 
day, and his property confiscated,) to eipbark, but she peremptorily 
refused until my arrival; and thou^ the fellow’s manner excited 
strong suspicions, we had gone too far to recede; the boat was 
waiting, w6 entered it, and got on board the schooner, but it was 
not until we had reached the deck that we discovered Susette had 
been left behind. How this*happened I never could tell, although 
1 conjecture it was so arranged by the scoundrel who had entrapped 
us, and who had professed such devoted regard for the poor girl. 
To save appearances, however, he pretended to return to the quay, 
but just bei^e daylight he again came on board, and in a well-acted 
paroxysm declared his wretchedness at being compelled to get under¬ 
way (lirectly. 

** From my heart, Hawser, I believed the fellow lied, but what 
could 1 do ? I was actually more powerless than when on shore; and 
in less than tin hour we were clear of the land. It was then the 
villain's scheme became fully apparent; it was Julia on whom his 
inordinate desires had been fixed, and confining me below he pes¬ 
tered her with his addresses, which were scornfully rejected. I 
need not tell you that 1 did not tamely submit, and perhaps the 
scoundrel would have at once taken my life, but that he entertained 
hopes of obtaining a ransom, and the fear of falling in with the 
British cruisers; whilst the same thing, or some cause or other, pre¬ 
vented his proceeding to extremities with the unhappy Julia. Suf¬ 
fice it. Hawser, to say, the schooner was no other than the Thunder¬ 
cloud which was ch^ed into Cqba by the Clinkem, and the fellow 
who had mitrapped us was the celebrated pirate, known in those 
seas by the name of Blueblaaie8.^old Andy did for him. Thus, 
Hawser, you have the story. 

*** But the lady,* inquir^ I with eagerness, * what became of the 

lady?’ . 

** A mournful expression passed over his fine features as he 
uttered solemnly, ’ Dead I Hawser, dead! the painful events she 
had unde^^ne, the loss ctf her father, and pertiaps—' he strode 
ha^y albng, the^® A wildness in his manner, his whole fi-ame 
seem^ imitated, and I prged him no further on the subject” , / , 
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R3BCEIPT FOB MAKING A BOWf OP PUNCH. 

PoB two or thrqe days after our sharp action in the Pyrenees on 
the 13th of December 1813, our regiment was moved from its quar¬ 
ters in a village to occupy two farm-houses close to the position we 
had ^fought in. This was to guard against any surprise from the 
enemy in the night or early morning. The men were posted 
below and in the out-houses, and the officers took up their quarters 
above. Our excellent commissary had just received a supjply of 
Irish cattle at St. Jean de Luz. He was determined \ve should not 
• starve on our night-watch, and so sent us plenty of good beef. We 
had beef in all shapes—roast and stewed, steaks and soups, and 
Bradly frys but after our feast it was a circumstance of universal 
lamentation that we had no good stuff” to wash it down with. 
Now, your old campaigner is monstrous choice in the drop of spirit 
which he takes care to be provided with, and which he always 
carries about him. It is the only thinf he is a little bit selfish about, 
for the comfort of a mouthful while outlying on a cold night is 
unspeakable. Not one of us therefore acknowledged to the posses¬ 
sion of a drop, and we were seated round a blazing fire without any¬ 
thing to cheer us besides its sparks. “ I 'II tell you what, gentle¬ 
men,” said I at length, “ I think I know a place where some spirits 
are to be had, and if you will all promise me to keep your places, 
and not follow me, I will return with as much as will serve us the 


evening.” My proposal was received rapturously. They all pro¬ 
mised a rigid observance of my injunctions, and a large bowl was 
furnished me, and a comrade to assist, they little doubting but 
that 1 had some plundering excursion in my mind. We carried our 
spirits in horns, which were more convenient than canteens, and 
which we always carried by our sides, suspended by a Cord slung 
over the shoulder. Of these things we always disembarrassed our¬ 
selves on our arrival at quarters, and stowed them away under 
cloaks and baggage. These little manoeuvres no one was better 
aware of than myself; therefore, by way of commencing fairly, 
I took down my own horn, which was hanging from a nail, 
with ray cloak, sword, &c. over it, and, shaking it loudly, to let 
them hear its contents, I poured a good pint of brandy iiito the 
bosom of the capacious bowl. I pursued my search, and emptied 
every horn in the room, amidst the laughter and cheers of my com¬ 
rades, who were Httle prepared for this mode of raising a bowl of 
punch. By the time I had concluded my domiciliary visit; my 
bowl was brimming full. Iti.was curious to see the countenance of 
some who .thought their drop of comfort would escape the, eye of 
^ did foldier;. b^t no ; pot one did I leave untouched,—all contri- 
^methipg to the generd stock. A merry time of it we had 
that ni^t,.;wd 1 ’ll engage that hiapy who laid down, felt the boards 
fmuch than usual. 

i OF LuxirBiBs.-^The mess of the grenadiers just now 


^* A mert the fire on, a stick or ramNi||,' called ‘^Bn^ly’s 

Ifce drcomstance of a teldier’s wife of that name cooking her supper in 
fashion. . 
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saffered a serious deprivation by the loss of their standing dish, 
" hare soup." My beautiful little terrier, Fury, was seized with the 
blind madness by having eaten part of a human limb. She was 
chained in the loft of a house, part of which was occupied by myself 
and the officers of my company, Irwin and Carruthers. We had 
spread our soldiers’ beds one evening, and had just taken possession 
of them, when, to our astonishment, I may almost say dismay, in 
rushed the terrier amongst us. She had broken her chain. She 
sprung first upon my bed, but I jumped up and held the clothes be¬ 
tween us as a defence. She then made a rush, and nearly succeeded 
in getting beneath the blankets which Irwin had covered himself 
with. In the mean time, however, Carruthers had drawn a sabre, 
and before ^e poor creature had succeeded upon Irwin’s position 
she was cut down. All ray dogs were bitten and destroyed except 
one greyhound. It was a day of bitter lamentation for us. ' 

THE veteran’s death-bed. 

Before we advanced on the 16th February 1813,1 went to take 
a last farewell of our old brother officer, Capitain Gale. He had 
been mortally wounded in l3ie fi^ht the day before, and he still lay 
with life, but without hope. I found him in the comer of an old 
ruined house ; the doors were off their hinges, and the windows 
stuffed with straw and paper to exclude the air. He was stretched 
upon his old camp bed, covered with his cloak and blankets, and in 
the hands of the dying veteran was a Bible, from which he slowly 
raised his eyes as I entered. 

“Ah! Cadellj’’said he languidly, “so you are come to see the 
old soldier die! I take it kindly of you.’’ 

“You have done your duty, Gale,’’ I said, much moved, and 
taking my poor friend's hand. “ I trust we may all render as good 
an account as you can when it comes to our turn.’’ 

“ I trust I have done my duty,’’ he replied. From the days of 
Abercrombie and Egypt to the present moment I have followed 
the banners of the Sl^hers through fair and foul, and now—” a 
tear filled the old soldier’s eye-—“ I have seen them for the last 
time!” 

“It is the will of God!” 

“ I know it, and I do not repine,’’ he continued; “ and it is a mercy 
to me tiiat my pain is light, and my conscience free from stain." 

My poor friend was obliged to pause once or twice in consequence 
of tne loud cries of a Portuguese officer who occupied another 
corner of the large desolate apartment. He was in the same situ¬ 
ation as poor Gale, but the conduct of the two men was widely dif¬ 
ferent. The Portuguese was loudly bewailing the absence of a con¬ 
fessor, and begging those around to save him, who could render him 
no help; and then followed a fit of convulsive sobbing and tears. 
In the interval of one of these paroxysms Gale raisra his feeble 
voice. 

“ Are you not ashamed/’ he said in Portuguese, “ ate you not 
ashamed, as a soldier, to lie there screaming like a sick woman ? You 
Portuguese have often followed the example of British soldiers in 
the field; now learn how a British soldier can die—cmia iftm has 
faithfully served his God, his king, and his country.*' 

At this moment our bugles sounded for the &dvmce, 

2 R 2 
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" There—4hey are going—the^ brave boys !’* uttered dying 
comrade, whose strength was ebbing fast • For th| first time they 
march without me. Farewell, my gallant comrades ! I shall see you 
no more. You will remember your old captain, Cadell,” he added 
in a faint but earnest tone. Do you think you could raise me to 
yonder window 

With his servant's assistance I bore him to the window, and from 
thence he gazed at the troops then on their march. He watched 
them without spef^ing till the last gleam of their bayonets disap- 
pear^, and then, as if exhausted, fell back in my arms. I strove to 
raise him—it .was of no avail. The old soldier was dead! 

HEATH OF THE COBPOBAL. 

We had a man in our regiment named Tank. He Was of hercu¬ 
lean powera No man ih the regiment could cope with him ; but 
he was an excellent, kind-hearted fellow, and never took any advan¬ 
tage of his bodily superiority. He was indeed a universal favourite. 
Tank had performed some extraordinary feats in the Peninsula, and 
had particularly distinguished himself in the battle of the Pyrenees. 
Had the gallant fellow lived to the close of the war, he would have 
retired on a snug pension for wounds and service. But it was des¬ 
tined to be otherwise. After escaping the chances of years of hard 
service, he met his fate where thousands of veterans found their 
graves—on the bloody field of Waterloo. 

Poor Tank belonged to No. 4 company. lie was a corporal, and 
was left hand man to Ensign Mountsteven, who carried the king's 
colour. On the 16th the regiment was deployed in line on the high 
road, and Tank was showing the young soldier how to display the 
colours of the Slashers, and animating the raw recruits about him 
who were in action for the first time, when he was struck in the 
face by a musket ball. He instantly fell, and died immediately. 
Thus ended the career of this splendid old campaigner, who was 
truly an honour to his country. 

Ensign Mountsteven was severely wounded on the 18th. Ser¬ 
geant Watts, belonging to the ensign’s company, on the morning of 
uiat slaughtering day showed him a fowl whicn he had in reserve. 
**Sir,** said he, “if you have no objection, I intend this for our 
dinner when tkejight is done 

By the time the fight was done, however, poor Mountsteven had 
little ajppetite for the sergeant’s fowl. The colour-staif was broken 
twice in his hands, and at last he was hit himself. Sergeant Watts 
was obliged to seek another guest. 

FbaNkimg Lettebs fboai Abboai). —On ray return from Corfu 
in 3827^ I passed through Bodmin, and called on Mountsteven’s 
mother. 1 found the old lady in high spirits, from the following 
interesting ctmse. She had two fine voung sons who had lately left 
her,—one & soldier to the East, the other a sailor to the West. Much 
abont the sstte time they had written lettell to her, and, putting 
them into a bottle, sealed End Igonched them into the ocesn. One 
ashore on the west coast of France, and the other on the 
iHm ooast of England; both were picked up by well-disposed 
piitolaaiiil the letters pot into the post, and they reached her within 
^day dfeaoh others 
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^ PARTIMa WITH OLD FRIENDS. 

In 1816 a "w regulation pack came out for the whole army. 
The 28th were very sorry to part with their old packs of brown 
calf-skin. They lasted a long time, and the poor soldier, when 
lying out, had always a warm pillow to place his head upon. The 
^enadiers, known for many years as Charlie Cadell's babes, alwaye ^ 
picked out a soft one for their captain. The attachment of these .; 
brave fellows to their officers was quite delightful to experience. 
When anything Was picked up foraging, they had always an ample * ^ 
share, and when the meat was served out, the best was invariably 
saved for the officers. 

I was most gratified to find they still retained their fine old feel¬ 
ing, although on a most unexpected occasion. In 1834 I was living 
quite retired in the Edgeware Road, and, walking leisurely along 
one day, I met a regiment on the march. It proved to be ray old 
regiment on their route to Chatham. I was soon recognissed by 
some of the old ones, when the regiment at once halted, and gave 
their old captain three cheers. 

When our regiment was quartered in the Ionian Islands in 1822, 
the Greek war of independence was raging with the greatest vio¬ 
lence. We were daily and hourly shocked by the account of cold¬ 
blooded butcheries on the one side, and sanguinary reprisals on the 
other. At length an appalling report reached us early in the 
summer of 1822, that the Greeks had captured the Turkish fortress 
of Navarino, and made prisoners of the garrison and the entire 
population, amounting to four hundred individuals. In the centre 
of the celebrated bay of Navarino is a barren island, about a mile 
and a half in circumference. On this barren island, according to 
the report, did the Greek conquerors, with a refinement of cruelty 
only known to barbarians,—on this desolate place did they land men 
and unoffending women and children, without food, water, or shelter 
of any kind, and leave them on that burning rock to perish by thirst 
and ramine! 

The Redpole, gun-brig, commanded by Captain Anderson, was 
then lying at Corfu. She was immediately'ordered down to inquire 
into the truth of this most heart-rending statement. I was an old 
friend of Captain Anderson, and he kindly asked me to accompany 
him. We were notlohg in reaching the bay of Navarino; and as 
our beautiful little craft glided along shore, we fired a gun, and 
hoisted British colours. The gig was then lowered, and I accom¬ 
panied the captain on shore to demand an explanation of the go¬ 
vernor. We were conducted with the utmCst respect to the best 
habitation in the ruined and desolate place, and shortly after a young 
man of most gentlemanlike appearance and manner introduced him- 
shlf to us as the governor of the fortress. He was unaccompanied, 
and wore a blue British hhiform of the roost unexceptionable cut 
aDd,quaUty. He addr^sed us yery politely* through the medium of 
an interpreter, and begged to know in what he could have the 
hohour of serving us. Ctqitain Anderson s{>eedUy made known io 
him the object of our visit, and asked him if the report w«re true. 
T^Jgheek shook his head. “ It is indeed but too true," he re|tH^; 
^%lp|Rve been here but a short time, and, thkoh G<^ had nothing 
toi^with that shocking affair." 

Jr It was a barbarous act indeed," said Anderson. 
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"And yet how can we avoid these atrocities/' said the Greek 
o^cer. Remember what our poor people have sddkred from the 
Turks^ who have always been the first to commence these barba> 
rities. They remember their own wives and families wantonly 
butchered-~their brave companions lingering for days in the horrors 
of impalement. These are things, sir, not to be forgotten; and 
when their barbarous masters are in their power, the wild passions 
of men will predominate, and revenge is considered a virtue. God 
forbid it should be thought that 1 advocate such atrocities; I merely 
speak of them as the effect of the unbridled passions of human 
nature." There was an air of great feeling and sincerity about the 
Greek as he spoke, which prepossessed us much in his favour, and 
truly we had but little reply to make to his remarks. 

^'But,” he added, "you had better go to the island, and there 
you will see too good reason to carry back the r^ort as true. It 
IB now two months since this lamentable occurrence." 

The governor then politely accompanied us over his dilapidated 
fortress, to which nothing had been done since it had been stormed 
and taken, except plastering over some of the more decayed por¬ 
tions with mud, to make an outside appearance of strength. 1 think 
I could have carried the place with my grenadiers in ten minutes. 

We returned ott board the brig, and then manned our boats for the 
island. I went with the captain in his gig; and as many of the of¬ 
ficers as could be spared, followed in the first cutter. We arrived 
first, and I scrambled up the rocks to make way into the island, 
when in my haste I nearly fell over a heap of human bodies ! They 
were huddled together upon a small platform of rock. I instantly 
called to Anderson: poor fellow ! the ghastly sight was too much for 
the kind-hearted sailor; he returned to his boat. By this time the 
officers arrived, and we began systematically to explore the island 
for the purpose of framing a report upon it. It was with difficulty 
we could make our way, for the hemlock plant grew to the height 
of five and six feet, and was very strong. But at every step the 
sight was appalling. There the poor creatures lay, singly, and in 
groups; whole families, clasped in each other’s arms, had died to¬ 
gether. Stretched upon the burning rock, tliey were dried to mum¬ 
mies, and presented a hideous and ghastly spectacle. It was evident 
that the Greeks had not plundered their victims, for many of the 
attenuated corpses were still attired in their coUdy robes, making 
death look still more hideous! 

We found many bodies among the rocks with knives near them, 
with which thw had evidently endeavoured to scocm out the shell¬ 
fish from the Inures, in the vain hope of prolonging their lives. 
Others again we discovered with their mouths stw applied to the 
crevices m the rock to suck out what moisture might have collected 
from the dews of heayen 1 Having made our distr^sing survey, and 
cotmted the bodies, whose number nearly agreed with the .account 
we had reeatY#!, we lefit this island of death, and returned shudder¬ 
ing 
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" Well, after all,” I exclaimed, " there are few things so com¬ 
fortable as snug quarters in a good innand, so saying, I drew up 
my chair a foot or so nearer the fire, and manifested the exuberance 
of my satisfaction and the soundness of the poker by reducing a 
superincumbent mass of the best Walls-end to minute fragments. 
A ride of some eighty miles outside the mail in a biting November 
day had thrown me into that state of delicious languor, which 
disposes one to regard everything in the best light, and I had 
abandoned myself to the enjoyment of the pleasurable, * so far as 
it was to be obtained in the best parlour of the head inn in the 
provincial town of Nibblington. A neat repast had feasted me 
'' light and choice,” and a second tumbler of brandy and water, 

warm with,” stood exhaling its fragrance at my elbow. The fire 
was in fine spirits, and went laughing and crackling merrily up the 
chimney ; it took part in the satisfaction it afforded—we were sworn 
friends. 

" What a glorious thing it is,” I muttered to myself, as I rested 
my heels upon the fender, and stretched myself backwards into my 
chair,—“ what a glorious thing it is this taking one’s ease in one’s 
inn ! It hath a relish almost too fine for earth—it smacks of Ely¬ 
sium ! You have cheated fate for once, given business the go-by, 
and left the anxieties that dog your footsteps daily, in the lurch. 
Here you are ' yourself alone,’—none to thwart, to fret, to frown 
upon you,—with a few sovereigns in TOur pocket, you are yourself 
a king. How respectful is mine host!—he is your chancellor, and 
holds you tenderly in his keeping, as royal consciences are kept. 
The waiters, how obsequious!—' like angels, ever eager-eyed,'-— 
these be your ministers, watchful to do your will all the more that 
the prospect of the gratilUty to be secured thereby is ever vividly 
present to their imagination. The chambermaids, your maids of 
honour, and honoured as maids,—flighting you to dreams of love and 
bliss, like second Jlei^os, with warming-pan and bed-room candle¬ 
stick of brasa, Your bed—-but, ecod ! I never thought of that,”— 
and I started uji and tugged the bell in considerable trepidation. 

My call was answeretl by the appearance of one of those smirking 
animals, that go libout inns with towels over their left arms. 

Have you secured a bed for me?” 

“ Yezzir.” I resolved the dog should have an additional half- 
crown for his attention. Sorry, sir, could not let you have a room 
to yourself, sir.” 

“ Eb, what I” I exclaimed, and my contemplated generosity sunk 
at once below zero. 

Single bedrooms all engaged, sir.” 

'^The devil!” 

1?fezzir,'^-^ull - of lawyers, sir. Assizes this week—crowded— 
not a corner to cram a cat in.” * 

“ And where am I to be stowed away, pray 

** Excellent apartment, sir—third story behind—^two capital beds, 
weii-mred. Other ginl’m’n very quiet, si|r.” 

lYbo or what is he ?" 
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Don* know, air. Came here a week ago, air—breaktaiSCnt ten 
minutes to eight precisely—cup of coffee, sir, an^ roll- 

goes put, and comes home at eleven every night. Mute as \ mouse 
— tried myself to draw him out—wouldn't work, sir. Strange 
man, sir—neither speaks nor eats—^how he lives, can't tell—what 
he does, ditto—where he goes, a mystery as dark, as dark as 
Onmthm, sir.” 

** Hum 1 Queer fish, seemingly." 

** Yeaair, singular man, sir—indeed I may say, a very singular 
man, sir. Seems in rather low spirits, sir.—Any more brandy and 
water, sir ?" 

1 ordered a fresh supply of this terrestrial nectar, and flung my¬ 
self into my chair with the air of a man who feels himself a victim 
to untoward destiny. 

That this should have happened to me, of all men in the world!— 
to me, who never could tolerate bedfellows in my life!—slept with 
locked door and window fast, and not a soul within half a doaen 


rooms of me—me, whose chief motive for remaining single— my 
Marion was certainly a very, vert/ charming creature!—I do half 
incline to believe, was the horror of having my old habit of loneli¬ 
ness invaded! Possibly the wretch snores. ‘Oh, horrible! most 
horrible! Well, if I do strangle him, no enlightened jury can bring 
in a worse verdict against me than that of “ justifiable homicide." 
Looks melancholy, too ? Oh, your melancholy men have a trick of 
speaking in their sleep ; and I shall be kept shuddering all night at 
his incoherent o/isJ and a^s ! Jt is positiyaly too bad ! And again 
I dashed the poker into the bowels of the fire, and stirred it fiercely. 
The exercise only threw my brain into a livelier state of activity, 
and my fancies assumed a darker hue. To be shut up in an out-o'-the 
way room in a confounded old rambling wilderness of an inn, with 
a fellow whom nobody knows anything about!—to have your valise 
and breeches-pockets ransacked, their “ silver lining turned out upon 
the night," while you are wooing the caresses of the drowsy god,— 
or, possibly, like the Irish member, to wake in the morning and find 
your throat cut! A cold line seemed to be drawn across my wea- 
sand at the thought, and 1 groaned inwardly. Seizing my brandy 
and water, I whipped it off at a gulp ; but it had lost its flavour,— 
was cold, vapid, ineffectual stuff, and left no relish on the palate. I 
sank into a reverie, a dull and quasi-collapse state of misery, on 
starting from which I found that the fire had sunk down to a few 
cinders and the ghost of a flame, which looked up for a moment, as 
if to reproach me for my neglect, and quietly went out. Conjuring 
up a smile at my fears,—a very hectic sort of an affair, indeed,—I 
called for a light, and, following the pilotage of the cham’maid," 
was heralded along a succession of passages, and up a labyrinth of 
staircases, until I reached the room that had been selected as my W- 
mitory. 

Its dimensions were something of the smallest. Two beds, placed 
directly oppodite each other, engrossed three-fourths of the apartpient. 
They wcare divided by an^^tlley of some four feet in breadUt^ at the 
end of whidv window recess, stood a table with the ususl 

appurtenances of mirror and caraffes, and the window itself looked 
upon Cimmerian darkness, and the devil knows whi^ The 
furnishings consisted of certain cane chairs, whose appearance 
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W 48 anything but calculated to inspire confidence in iJimr timet** 
worthiness. ‘‘ The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire,” stood shivering 
in the yawning fireplace, above which a cloudy mezzotint, conveying 
the faintest possible intimation of a blasted h«ath, with a gibbtn jn 
TCrspMtive, decorated a wall, which time and damp had reduced 
from its primitive shade of green to the most miscellaneous diversity 
of tints. Here was an appearance of things> not certainly the most 
favourable for dissipating the unpleasant feelings that had for some 
time been fretting my lesser intestines to the tenuity of fiddlestrings ; 
but I put a bold face upon the matter, and, after a leisurely survey 
of the apartment, deposited myself in bed. Sleep, however, was 
not to be thought of till the arrival of the person who was to share 
the apaitment with me, and I lay forming all sorts of speculations 
as to his probable appearance. At length, towards midnight, a 
heavy step sounded on the staircase, and 1 heard some one advan¬ 
cing with a stately tread to the room in which I lay. Now, then, 
for a solution of my uncertainty ! I half raised myself on my 
elbow to examine the person that should enter. The door opened 
leisurely, and a figure advanced into the room, that increased rather 
than abated my perplexity. It was that of a tall, powerfully-built 
man, dressed all in black, with a cloak of the same colour about his 
shoulders, and as he held the candle before him as though he held it 
not, its light fell upon features of a character singularly impressive, 
but pale and blasted, as it were, with untold woe. His long raven hair 
fell away in masses from his forehead, like blackening pines u^n a 
lightning-scathed mountain summit, and his eyes burned with a 
dull, moveless glare. He appeared to be utterly unconscious of my 
presence, notwithstanding my endeavours to excite his attention by 
sundry admonitory coughs and hems. Finding tliese of no avail, 1 
resolved to attack him more directly, and, in as indifferent a tone as 
1 could muster, exclaimed, 

‘'Good night, sir!”—no answer-—“ Good night, sir!” with a 
stronger emphasis—still not a word; and it was not till I had re¬ 
peated the smutation several times that he turned his eyes upon me. 
And, oh! what an inward hell did that look reveal!—in words that 


dropped like minute-guns from his lips, he said, 

“ 1 wish you may have a good night, sir." 

This was enough; I Was thoroughly relieved of any desire for 
farther converse with a gentleman of* this kidney; so he relapsed 
into his abstraction, and I into my pillow and my speculations. ^ 

I was fatigued, and would fain have slept, but this I soon found 
to be impossible. In vain 1 turned from left side to right, from 
right to left, and then in despair threw myself on my face, and dug 
my head into the pillow. 1 tried to think of discourses on po¬ 
litical economy, of sermons on temperance, of all the most sove¬ 
reign narcotics I could recall. I repeated the alphabet letter by 
letter, and then groped my way through the multiplication-table ; 
but it was of no use. Sleep was not to be so cajoled. The gentle¬ 
man in black had betaken nim^f to bed. The room was as dark 


as midnight could make it, and I heard a sigh, and the curtains 
drawn cwsely round in front of where he lay. Strange precan- 
tion, I thought What can he mean ? Has he the same doubts of 
me that are naunting me with regard to him, and so wishes to place 
even the slight harrier of a piece of dimity between us ? Or per- 
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hi^ tht getillemiai is conscious of sleeping in rather an . 

s(^«»w.-tcNB8eB bed-dothes off him perhaps, or lies with his mouth 
agapej like a fish in the dealh-pang,-<^Bnd may not wish die morning 
light td dieelose his weakness? But this comfortable view of the 
miitter sUmi ^ded away as the remembrance of his appearance 
jp^sed upon my vision. Those features so pale and rigid; mat mas.* 
sivh figtine, trained in no ordinary toils; those eyes dead to all 
otigward objects, and lighted up with fires, that seemed inwardly 
Consuming aim, stared vividly before me. I saw him as he etn^d 
the room, and went through all the operation of undressing, witn a 
motion merely mechanical. What could so have palsied the senses 
and the will ? Was it remorse for some unutterable guilt that ptey- 
ed upon his heart, or was he even then meditating some act of 
inexpiable crime? I was lying there alone, in daftness, with a 
felon, perhaps a murderer! And then his answer to my frichdly 
saiutatioq, “ I wish you may have a good night, sir!" came back 
upon my car. May have a good night i There was, then, a doubt, 
wnich even he confessed. I stirred in bed with as much noise as 
possible, coughing at the same time, to see if I could elicit pny cor¬ 
responding sound from my opposite neighbour. But all was hushed. 
1 Could not even catch his breathing. Oh, I thought, he must have 
gone to sleep. He, at least, takes the matter easy. But still his 
words — **l wish you may have a good night, sir J” — haunted me, 
What was there to prevent my having a good night, but something 
of which he himself was alone conscious? The night was a qxxiet 
one, and our room too much out of the way to be visited by any of 
the Usual sleep-dispelling noises of an inn. Would to Heaven it had 
been less so! Again I thought of the curtains drawn so carefully in 
front of his bed. Might he not behind them be preparing the 
knilc, T^fith which he was to spring upon my secure slumbers > I 
coughed louder than before, to assure him that I was still wakeful. 
This horrible fancy now took entire possession of my mind. His se¬ 
pulchral '* I wish you may have a good night!” pealed a perpetual 
alarum in my ears. It was an intimation to settle accounts with 
the world. 

He would not kill my unprepared spirit. Not he! He was a 
sentimental murderer, an amateur assassin, and Fate had kindly 
quoited me into his grasp. I lay riveted to my couch, expecting 
every moment to hear the curtains torn apart, and to feel his fingers 
at my throat Every nerve and faculty were strained to the utmost 
pitch, till even the suspense grew more fearful than the reality itself 
could ludre been. A deathlike stillness filled the chamber. Its 

very hush and creeping" grew’oppressive. The stirring of a mouse 
would have been worth worlds to me. 

Worn out with this excitement, I fell into a perturbed and 
gaspb^ slumber, and, on shSfrting from it, my ear seemed to catch 
the eaepirtng echo of a groan. It might, however, have only 
been the wind striking a favourite note in the crannies of the 
dtiminey. Baf had hy this time begtm to break, and the glMsorae 
me Courage to look out^mween my curtains. Those of 
effosile bed weie still dovm, and its inmate seemed lodkcd 
in idni^nd repose. 1 turned my eyes towards the windotv to 
«im»|gthen myself by the sig^ of some cheering oblect against the 
wtxiniCi tiiat still hung about my mind, and mund that it looked 
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out uj^on a desolate court, commanding a |n*ospect at theiiiaigte tilne 
of which the leading features were some craay old diiatney^^ftai^s. 
The shy was wet and weltering, and no sound of life was imd^ilei 
except the occasional rattle of a cart, blended with the dsiyw^s 
whoop, rousing the echoes of the slumbering streets. The whole 
feeling of the time and place was as cheerless as possible; and, to 
complete my discomfort, a superannuated raven, a creature worn 
with the throes of luckless prophecy, settled upon a chimney right 
before my eyes, and began croaking its monotonous chaunt of 
woe. Oh, how that eternal caw ! caw !” did chafe me, mingling 
strangely with my fears,” and presaging the coming on of some un¬ 
known horror! It threw my thoughts back into their old chmmel. 
Alarm, however, had now given place to curiosity, and I determined 
at all hazards to know more of the mysterious man who had oc¬ 
casioned me such a night of torture. I lay intent to catch the mi¬ 
nutest sound, but in vain. Fine-ear himself, that hears the grass 
grow in the fairy-tale, could not have detected the shadow of a 
breath. This, I thought, is the most unaccountable man I ever met 
witlya^e comes nobody knows whence, goes nobody knows where, 
eata^lHng, drinks nothing, and says notliing, — and sle^dike no 
otherliftttal beneath the sun. I must, and will sound the heart of 
this mystery. 

Here was i, with fevered pulse and throbbing brow, after a night 
of agony, while the cause of my uneasiness was taking deep draughte 
of that " tired Nature's sweet restorer,” of which his singular ap¬ 
pearance and ominous words had effectually robbed me. It was 
not more strange than provoking. 1 could bear this state of things 
no longer, and discharged a volley of tearing coughs, as if all the 
pulmonary complaints of the town had taken refuge in my, indivi¬ 
dual chest. Still there was not a movement to indicate the slightest 
disturbance on the part of my tormentor. I sprang out of bed, and 
paced up and down the room, making as much noise as possible by 
pushing the chairs about, and hitching the dressing-table along the 
floor. Still my enemy slept on. 1 rushed to the fire-place, and rM- 
tled the shovel and poker against one another. He cannot but stir 
at this, I thought; and I listened in the expectation of hearing him 
start. Still the same deathlike silence continued. I caught up the 
fire-irons, and hurled them together against the grate. They fell 
with a crash that might have startled the Seven Sleepers, — atod I 
waited in a paroxysm of anxiety for the result which I had antici¬ 
pated. But there were the close curtains as before, and not a sound 
issued from behind them to indicate the presence of any living thing. 

I was in a state bordering upon frenzy. The fearful suspense of the 
past night, the agony of emotions with which I had been shekepi^ 
wprking upon a body already greatly fatigued, had left me in a ifever ' 
of excitement, which, if it had continued, must have ended in mad¬ 
ness. I was wild with a mixed sensation of dread, curiosity, and; 
^Kt^gpense. One way or another this torture must be ended. | miShiE^ 
inwards the bed; upsetting the dressing-table in my agitatipp. 1 
liote open the curtains, and there, oh God! lay the cause of allmy 
— a suicide—weltering in a pool of blood. I felt my, nak^ 
loot slip jta something moist and slimy. Oh Heaven, the horros? of 
that pla’^hy gore! I fi^l forwards on the floor, sn;iit^n. as by a 
thund^olt tetp insensibiiity. .!, 
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When I irevi^red I found the room crowded with people. The 
noiee of my fhll hud tderraed the occupants of the room beneath^ and 
they had burst into the chamber where we lay. But my suderings 
were not yet at an end. The noises I had made in endeavouring to 
rouse the stranger had been heard;, and were now construed into the 
straggle hatween the murderer and his vi^m. How it happened 1 
knofr not» but the razor with which the suicide had effected his pur- 
posearas found within my grasp. This was deemed proof-HCondusive 
of my guilt, and 1 stood arraigned as a murderer in the eyes of my 
lbllow<*pin. For months I w^ the tenant of a dungeon. ** It passed, 
it passed, a weary time but at length my trial came. I was ac> 
quitted, and again went forth with an untainted name. But tilie 
horrors ofthat night have caht a blight upon my spirit that will cling 
to it through life ; and 1 evermore execrate the wretch who first 
projected the idea of a double-budded boom. 

Bon GAcrLTiBB. 


FROM ANACREON. 

ODE nr. 

OscE about the hour of midnight, 

When at Bootes' hand, the Bear 
Is now wheeling, and poor mortals 
Sleep, oppress’d by toil and care; 

Cupid, coming to my cottage, 
fiattled at the door Says 1, 

** Who knocks there so loudly, bidding 
All my pleasing visions fly?" 

Cimid answers, “ Open, prythee, 

Tis a child,—so do not fear,— 

And I *m dripping * through the moonless 
Night I ’ve wander'd far and near 1" 

Hearing this sad tale, I pitied, 

Lit my lamp,— the door threw wide, 

When I see a winged urchin, 

Bow and quiver at bis side! 

By the blazing hearth I seat bun. 

And his httle Angers press 
Xp my own, and the dank moisture 
* Wring Arom every streaming it ess. 

When me numbness well hal left him, 

“ Come," he says, come, let us see 
If my bow has from this soaking 
Sufiter’d any injury," 

Stra%ht he dmws, and like a gad-fly 
Strikes 014—to tbe very heanl 
Tbm up springing, shouts with Iacighta> 

** |b my joy> m v fiien4» take part; 

Rot my bow IS quite uninjured, 

As you *11 Ana it—to your smart I" 

W. 
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UNCLE SAM’S PECULIARITIES. 

AMERICAN B0ARBlNa.H0U8£S. 

The inmates of a boarding-house in which I ‘'fixed"‘myself i» 
New York were, the keeper of a hardware store (a merchant), ditto 
“ dry goods,” ditto saltery, ditto jewellery, and ditto grocery ,* a 
clergyman of the “ ecclesiastical” church, who had been brought up 
in Uncle Sam's navy, but who, previous to entering the chur^, haa 
been in the legal profession; in the “military” (volunteers), and in 
a mercantile speculation in the “far Westand a German citieen, 
who had lost “ dree dousand ponds in Inkland, and only dree dou- 
sand dullarain dis Yankee, but liked Inkland best cos de sentimont 
more free in Inkland." There were also Colonel Islap Otis, of the 
Franklin Stationary Store, three or four merchants and bankers’ 
clerks, a teacher of the pianoforte, and a lady who “ embroidered 
for a repository,"—a very respectable way of gaining a living in the 
States. All th<ue were very comfortable people, who eat their dinner 
at two o’dkipk.nf they could find time, and put the affair oflf until 
supper-time (seven o'clock), if th^ were too busy to dine at the 
“ regular meal-hour.” 

Perhaps a better view of the peculiarities of American conver¬ 
sation among those who may be called, as they are in England, the 
middle class of society, may be obtained by the mimicry of dialogue, 
than by any description which would avoid the first and second 
personals. So we will e'en call in the actors themselves at Mrs. 
Caius Miggs’s Boarding-house, and hold the mirror up to nature 
with true dramatic propriety. The unities shall be preserved, for 
we will have but one set scene,—the dining-room—and the time 
shall be the 20th July, from five minutes before until twenty minutes 
after two o’clock; ^ring which the boarders must be let in at the 
street-door, the (Unner served up and eaten, and the dessert dis- 
'posed of. 

THE OIMINO-BOOM. 

Mbs Caius Miens, and Wilberfohcb Howabd (a nigger), set¬ 
ting the table in order, 

Mbs. Mioos. There now! Put down three more knives and 
forks, and fetch a spare napkin to catch the gravy which will be 
spilled round the mutton dish; then tell MisS Kate not to be slow 
in serving up, and mind your p’s and q's when you wait at table. 
Will. 

WiLX,. Yas, marm. 

Mas. Mines. Put the ’coon* at the top, and the barn-door he- 
biddyt at the bottom; let the terrapins| be in the middle, the mush, 
sweet potatoes, and indtae corn at each corner, the mutton near the 
’coon, and let every one have two plates, so that he can help hintsalf 
when he wants a clean dne. 

WixA. Yas, marm. An' ihull I pup four pieces bread for Cidnel 
Otis, marm? 

Mlia,MiiW6. What for, Will? 

* Raoxm. t A fowl of the masculioe gender. $ Saiaall tortoises. 
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Wim 'Co# bn berv fond ob, brnttd» ttuimi* And bei^ fond bb 
calling out for bmdJiat as I doi^ sotnont t\mi Bot^ i!nam> 

iruU yott call new Walberforco, and nWi WaH, at jlf I nrns one oto 
dew luggein jnat cnoght. Much wore gofittw^^ widWi Wall bery 
wif^ iMwe. ' ^ ^ , 

Mgs* bfwbs, No, I will not c|;ll you* or onj” other njggip, Wilber- 
ibiwt»’br liny Bttl;h tedious nanw^* Wulilt a goo^ luenlta IW » 

nin^ in wy eatablitbtnent If you t^tnnt a bmer naWei'yiw Wait 
|o wid lake your uglinoss to one of tboee dne tuMn iw'uetk in 
Iw^iyntte'ipWe, or Waverley-squtre# and pay we bade tbe wage* I 
a^viweed when ybu went to tfw last nwty nig^r baH* And ddn't 
be eiandbw there like the woodoi dim Crow««the blacking maker's 
store, but msh up the dinner, and see you ring die bell at two o'clock 
wcactly* Yesterday the dinner was not over dll near i^f*|ui8t, on 
aeoodnt Wfmt not attending when the clock struck. 

Exit Mr»i Mi 0 jgs» 

WihU {solus.) Highty tightyl What a debil d> a rage .oln 
oowan's in! I '11 look out for anoder place. Too much watk hero. 
Twenty boarders; eight in one room, six in anod^ an' de new 
Bugiishar in de Ukle room. lien dero's two in one aloe, two in de 
Oder, end Miss in de back room, all snug and comfortable, while 
I ni up in de cock-loft^ whare de mosquitoes come when de 're full* 
grown, Und bite hardest. Den in winter dme Missus Miggs bei^ 
sparing nb blankets: onny seben on my bed, so I has to barrow oe 
mg ebury* night to keep ma foot warm. 

(Street-door hell rings.) 

Here come some ob de fellers to dinner: I wish 'em all had latch* 
key. Sassy fellers. Bm no respec* for niggers. Toder day Culnul 
Cwf aes to me, ses he» Wall, ses he, dib you eber try bear's grease, 
sea he, to make de h^ grow ? No, ses 1, cos'I has plenty. You 're 
telltng a powerful tarnation thumper, ses he, cos ail your hair is 
wool, ses fte. (StreH-door heU rings.) Rot ye *,|Open de door yer- 

Mb8. Mkjos. (kehts.) Will! 

WiXtXi. Yas, marm. (Sassy ooman.) 

Mas. Miogns. {behw.) Will, 1 say, you laay pigger! 

Wihu Cmniug, marm, Po ways slow. (Eseit Will.) 

Re-enter Will wUh Englishman. 

/ An Rnglisber! New border. Plenty ob di^lkrs. Not 

keep 'eta los^. DPe or two for maself aa hope, (aside.) Hib de 
honor eo thow wax oo sit, sa. Bery fond ob Bnjdish* Du any 
tiii^ dsn (griux tmktdd^). Not so proud as 'Meiicans, sano 
w^s, ’ * 

Emhiisauhn. What rime will dinner be ready ? 

Wiw,h. PibW^t Missus Miggi* t«il 00 , sa? 

She said about two o'clock. 

Wll.h, Y»s, 'bout ^0^ dust as de clock strike. 

ikff #tUfr on ih^d&le*^* Street^-dm' hell rings. EnU 

(stdm) Wi| R »ver bu*cpNer I Wha^ 't the trie of 
««il il%W. heat, when the wosquitQes wdn't 
ttin>Aeep?« Onw hundred In' ^ riiaduf Eigad, I winder 
Imlyilad thh slbiilu. < tol»i*iiiiti-daeksoa ipehousei or'Rie 
'^“1 of the twerly^thiird.church of the Pu^h Reform^ Ateo« 
ldhtriNl*s|!reet, /.oak^e. |fice Word that for the heat 
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WiU fetih a forge h$ti^ at*4 kto&e tip at ike oioeL 

Wttt/t Him 1)^ skrtf to *top i 

EmmsjiiBtAK. What ace ymi about ? ^ 

Wihh, Keepimr wftfcoh 40 sPlock^ jja. Whw ««toE doi Im^um 
aam tol4 to t<«l me, to tell de bOrdera to dine. Bery nioe dibnOi^^ii' 
'em eat it hat. i 

the Imookeio in the street in action. The large dianer-beHs 
in Major Eaminhprn’s music-store, Capte4d Botts^ and Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington Souea’s houses are rung. At last Mrs. Miggs's clock strikes, 
and Will goes to the dining-rohm door, and rings a peal o£ fifty 
vibrations. loatanter enters Mrs. Miggs, who bows to the English¬ 
man, and takes her seat. Mr. Oaius Miggs, the Beverend Monroe 
Stubbings, Colonel Islap Otie, and Messrs. Adams Lagrange, Hiram 
Hoddi^ Jefferscm JE^ner, Btuy veaant Van Dickerbotham, &c, enter, 
take their places; ana begin to help themselves. Some put the ve¬ 
getables on their plates, and then hand them for '‘notions" of meat; 
others take the meat first. Free and easy, but each looking out for 
a dl^ fknoa his neighbour's elbow.) 

Msu Mxogs. Considerable warm, sir, to-d^. 

ENOUSHSKaw. One hundred in the shade, 1 believe. , 

Mb. Miogb. Yes, I expect it is. Warmest day we've had yeh 
Very trying to an Englishman, I expert. I guess it’s fine autumn 
weather now in England. 

ENumsmuAN. Oh no: this is the warmest time of the year there. 

Mb. Migmm. Possible! Considerable like America, 1 calculate, in 
every thing. 

Bev. Monboe SruBBXNGS. t have been in England. It is as like 
America as a small place can well be like a large one. 

Mb. Miggs. No wonder. The Cotton trade, and the hardware 
and dry goods trades, link the two nations in friendly relations, and 
our packets sail so frequently for Liverpool and London, :(hat the 
latest improvements and American inventions are carried to Eng¬ 
land as soon as to the far West. You have beard of the Fulton 
spade, sir, and the Manhattan plough ? 

Englishman. Not in my recollection. 

Mb. Miggs. Ah I You will be in haste, t expect, to visit Washing¬ 
ton. Several thousand inventions there all in one room; and tlvey 
come in so fast, that Congress is going to build an extra. The pro¬ 
gress of the American people in the arts and sciences renders the 
present century the most extraordinary since the golden age of the 
j^mans. I calculate 1 'm right in saying 90 , sir. (To the Bev, 
Monroe Stubbings, the naval, legsd, commercial, military ole^^man.) 

Bev. Monhob. Considerable^ Hardware, crockery, andf cotton, 
with all the other requirements of commercial barter, form a power¬ 
ful influence on the money means of improvement; but we must 
never forget that we owe everything under heaven to the genius of 
our countrymen, particularly those of the eastern states ; Uie true 
spirit oi our institutions, bpm federal and local, and the glory of our 
nirra|.an4 nodlitary eshiblishi|^ts, which cause the Ammcan name 
to ^ respected and feait^' as the most powerful in the world wher- 
eygr our flag is hoisted lirom the misen-top. 

Otis. Vou have obtained rank in the navy, sir, I ex- 
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sharp-shooting midshipmen on board Unde Sam's Cottstitu- 
tioa, when a b^. But I have since becai in the military; the 
Biidcer’s Hill dni^oons, a very fine volunteer coittpany«---uniJforni, 
grey» tamed up <aridi green. 1 was captain one year, but they out¬ 
voted me the next because I went the whole anti-Jackson ticket. 
There were only two bankites* besides myself in the regiment— 
sis^.five strong; all the rest were democratic Whigs. 

CiOL, Oris. I hold with them, sir. I am Jackson every possible 
way, and never shall be slow in showing it. My motto is, " Jack- 
son, Van Buren, and remember New Orleans." Old Hickoryt for 
ever, and may aristocracy be drummed out of the country, the band 
playing Yankee Doodle backwards, the last note first, to show that 
the true lovers of republicanism are determined to enjoy the insti¬ 
tutions (rf this country any way they like best, first or last, free and 
equaJ. That is my opiaion, sir; but no offence to your blerical cha¬ 
racter. I’m a true-born American, I am; that's a fact. Peel it 
all over me, waking or sleeping.—Will, you have run away with my 
cheese-iplate, you nigger. 

Rev. Monbob. My profession, sir, teaches me never to be offend¬ 
ed, and I bold politics to be only of second-rate interest; but yet I 
feel bound by every tie to carry the bank through, and uphold the 
internal improvements | 

Col. Otis. Aristocracy and tyranny! I go entirely with the 
mti-intemal improvement. Downright robbery! What would the 
original federalists have thought of this internal improvement vote ? 
And where will the pay for the pews be, if the currency is not made 
right slick and fair ? 

Van DiCKEBBorHAsr. De currency is not so goot as may be: 
dat 'a a fac’. Currency in Inkland goot; cos vy ? Inkland ritch 
and uphold cretit, put down de banks vot hov no capitol. No bank 
issue nots onder vive pouds, vive and twendy dullars. Vot’s a fac’ 
here^ Ve issue von dullar nots ven ve a'nt vorth vive zents. Ve 
avindles 'em vot takes 'em, and Inkland stops de svindle. 1 loze 
dr^ dousand ponds in Inkland. Vot of dat.^ 1 lose it vidout 
svindle I loze dree dousand dullars in dis New Yark vid svindle. 
Dey comb to me and z^, 1 hov von dousand acres in de vest vor 
vive hondred dullars. I buy ’em vair and get svindle, cos the 
hingins vont clar out of de acres. 

Col. Otis. We will exterminate the In-dmes, sir, shortly.—A no¬ 
tion of melon before it is gone, if you please.—The military, or, if 
not, the regulars, will exterminate, I calculate, or I know notWng of 
my profesmon, 

Rbv. Mombqs. It is a pity they cannot be converted. 

Mb. Mioos. Well, sir, (to the Englishman,) how do our Yankee 
dinners agree with you ? Have you progressed in the melons yet ? 
1 have of^ expected to hear of their being taken over to England. 

* Pai^agiit of tkeVnitod States bank, or Monster.” ^ 

t Owssml JacksoBu 

On tits fubjset of internal ImfMrovementi^ a oiastques is raiiedl In the 

SsBim, csie pariji’ being in favonr Cf eanyinei on bmpsrofwtientt by smuu of state 
kpm Mid taastion, tbe other party opposipg dtl# plan, on the gronad of 

iW DroAirina atatb patrom^ and loan-moiimwjng m dw pi^ cpurenoy. And, 
aS iMtob Of the real oaldtal fnmted in the state loans )■ raisM in Badand, 
go so fitr as to oall the ^ internal iidprovemaoit vote*’ tmtwn, l eiWw the eoiiatry 
t» Ste^ ^ * 
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fiNQitisHMAN. We have mdons there. > > 

Hr. Mmoa. Possible! Cobbett took over com, but i never heard 
of our melons being tried there. Major Noah «6hould have D^riltdh 
on that subject in his “ Evening Star." But periiaps the Ihct^urAs 
never properly reported. There seems to be a great fenit in yolit 
newspapers, particularly the London ones. They don’t enlarge npda 
internal improvements as ours do. 

Col. Otis. Quite right. They are the destructimi of any conf 
stitution. 

Mr. Mioaa. Would it not be a good spec for one of our editors to 
go out to England, and establish a newspaper in London on the 
American plan ? Though I expect there would be a great national 
prejudice against him. 

Enolishuan. Allow me to say that the English are nearly free 
from national prejudice; and with respect to Americans, the Eng-^ 
lish certainly have no prejudice against them. 

Rev. Monroe. Then, sir, I will ask how came Mrs. Trollope’s 
book on the United States to be believed in England ? Had Cap> 
tain Hall Basil, or Basil Hall, no national prejudice ? Can we ima¬ 
gine people writing such libels who have no national prejudice ? 

Col. Otis. As to Captain Hall and Mrs. Trollope, there is no 
doubt, I expect, that they were paid by the House of Lords for 
writing what they did. Mere spies, sir, sent over here on purpose 
to write against our freedom and independence. There an't six 
words in either of their books downright true, and most of the re¬ 
marks is considerable ungrammarlike and slick nonsense. We've 
done all we can to make friends with the British since last war; 
but it's of no use, no ways. New Orleans battle chokes ’em, and they 
can’t see straight 'A^hen they think of it. Do you recollect, sir, when 
the news arrived in England ? Is it true they took down all the 
church bells that they toll on celebration days, when they heard of 
it ? It must have been a powerful thunder-clap, I guess. 

Mr. Mioos. That's a fact. Awful! 

Englishman. I never heard of their taking any bells down. 
They pealed merrily after the battle of Waterloo. 

Rev. Monroe. Ah ! that was a wonderful interposition in favour 
of the British. Their allies prevented tlieir totm destruction just 
in time. 

Mr. Miaos. You may say that. 

Col. Otis. Considerable smart. But look what a host they had 
to back them ; dl the finest military in Europe,—except the French. 
And then their numbers being double the French. 

Englishman. Not quite, colonel. 

Col. Otis. Sufficiently near to swear to it, sir, I guess. 

Englishman. Ha! hai Well! 

Col. Otis. You may laugh, sir, but there's no mistake. We are 
unprejudiced in favour either of the French or British, and we compare 
the accounts given by both parties, which convinces us that the French 
account must be correct. For my own part, if I have a preference 
for Europeans, it is in favour of the British, particularly tne Welsh, 
<«• ancient British. But al the same time I think they boast a leetle 
too much, and are a very prejudiced, ignorant set of people, com¬ 
pared wilm more polished nation^ 

Mr. Miogs. What! Are you going, sir? You can’t get rid of the 
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John Bull feeling yet, I expect. But you have not been here long 
enough to compere us with the British. In a month or two . . 

BnoiiISHmak. Gentlemen, I have been long enough in America to 
see that it is a great pity the Americans, in reflecting on their Euro¬ 
pean origin, do not understand that their greatest pride should be 
to boast that they are an English race, being under a different cli¬ 
mate to their European forefathers, with a government of their own 
choice, but copied from the government their forefathers chose; and 
that while free and independent as a nation, they are bound by the 
most enduring ties,—^the ties of religion, laws, and language,—^to 
the English. When the Americans really forget to respect, and do 
not, as at present, merely pretend to have a disrespect for Great Bri¬ 
tain, they must previously have lost all respect for themselves. It 
is impossible for either to be at a great premium while the other is 

at a discount. ' 

»»•••* 

The persons introduced in the following dialogue are the inmates 
of Mr. Timothy Tibb’s roadside tavern and village boarding-house^ 
a smart Connecticut, quiet and religious; a sling” drinking, bully¬ 
ing braggadocia from the “old dominion ”—(Virginia or Kentucky;) 
— an Irishman, very fond of the Monangahela whisky-bottle; a 
broken-down Englishman who had emigrated to Canada, and was 
now engaged in obtaining partners and a charter for establishing a 
bank and the creation of paper dollars; and a mad Englishman, 
who believed that Napoleon and Washington had left him pensions, 
the payment of which he could not obtain either from Andrew Jack- 
son, the anti-democratic Whig, auti-bankite, anti-internal improve¬ 
ment general, and Federal President; or from Nicholas Biddle, the/ 
aristocratic Tory, democratic Whig, internal improvement presi¬ 
dent of the “ Monster," or U. S. Bank. 

Old Kentuck. I like to commence the evening in a lively man¬ 
ner. Major, let me have a leetle sling, but make it strong as thun¬ 
der, and tarnation sweet. I have a mighty particular tooth, I have. 
All of us are very niceish in the old dominion. (Sings.) 

In old Kentuck, in the afternoon, 

We sweep the kitchen with a brau-iiew broom, 

And after that we form a ring, 

And this is the tune we always sing. 

Toodle, toodle, 

Old folks, young folks, 

Old Virginy never tire 1 . 

Connecticut. Really we have that song every night. I'm quite 
tired of it. 

Mad Enolisustan. It's a good tune on the light. It contains 
Proxy’s converse with the folks, and none of the bucket and belt 
operation, for which I claim two dollars a minute. 

Connecticut. What curious phrases some of you Englishers 
have, 1 guess. We should not understand you in New England, I 
expect. 

SPEcutATOR. Nor in Old England either. Mr. Coleby Cobb 
e^aks after a fashibn of his own. 

Mad ENOLtsMSTAN. Yes, on the light But you want to know, 
perhaps, what the bucket and belt operation means. 111 tell you. 
After I had tried all means to recover the five millions left me by 
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Napoleon and George Washington, I went before one of the rasi* 
callv squires* in New York, who, after hearing Proxy's converse in 
Eqizity's order on the light, ordered some of his people to put a 
belt round me and tie me to the wall. There they left me to howl 
to the grimy bricks and speared windows; and some niggers in the 
cock-loft, seeing I could not move, poured twenty or thirty buckets 
of the North River on me, pretending that their feet slipped, and 
they could not help it, though I saw them all the time taking aim. 

CoNNKCTicuT. Kind of Bedlam! Were you there long or short, 
neighbour ? 

Mad Englishman. Centuries, sir! The cruel hounds! To 
frighten me out of asking for my own, my ten millions ] 

Connecticut. You said Jive millions. 

Mad Englishman. No, sir; ten or fifteen millions, as declared 
by Proxy's’converse with the folks, in Equity’s order, on the light. 

Connecticut. 1 guess that's a curious phrase of yours—Proxy’s 
converse with the folks! Who is Proxy ? 

Mad Englishman. Do you see that looking-glass ? That is a 
proxy. Suppose I have a serpent winding round me, or a monkey 
on my back, grinning and biting : if I go to the proxy I see what's 
the matter. Then I hold converse with the. Proxy in Equity’s order, 
because the perfect proxy never speaks but the truth. When they 
kept me belted in Golgotha every morning, before the sun was up, 
they let in upon me a score or two of boa constrictors, monsters 
with talons, and a hundred biting monkeys and hedgehogs. 

Old^entuck. That was considerable smart on the whole hog 
principle. 

Mad Englishman. For this infernal treatment, sir, I claim two 
dollars a minute, though Proxy says if I claim fifty dollars a minute 
it is not too much, on the light. 

Old Kentuck. I can't see this new light at alL Take some 
Monongahela, and set your wits in order. {Sings.) 

A jay bird sat on a hickory limb. 

He look’d at me, and I wink’d at him ; 

I took up a stone, and I hit him on tlie shin; 

Says he, don’t you do that agin. 

Toodle, toodle. 

Old folks, young folks. 

Old Virginy never lire ! 

Irishman. Be the powers, but that ould Virginy, with his cock 
eye, must be a quare man |iever to tire. 

Connecticut. /’m quite tired of the song. It's only fit for a 
nigger to sing. If we are to have singing, let us have/' Major Silas 
Sloane’s hymns of Joyj or the Indine preacher.” 

Old Kentuck. Majm: Silas didn’t live in the South, where the 
sun is hot, and where music and poetry come natural. " Old Vir¬ 
giny" is the finest song on the ’tamal. Yankee doodle ought not to 
be played on the same flrum. 1 should like to see the man (that 
wasn’t a friend) dare to say it isn’t a good tune: he should crawl 
out of the house like a 'coon. The ladies in the old dominion sing 
it morning, noon, and night. Who dare say my sister ever sma a 
tune that isn't first-rate, and no mistake ? Show me the man. I’ll 
make him eat fire, swallow a knife, or jump the Delaware, no ways 

J • Police Magistrates, 
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slow. I 'ra full of the spirit of '70, and a true-born American. My 
father killed three-and-twenty Englishers with his own rifle, agd I 
was born soon after. I'm full of gunpowder, I am. Major, some 
sling. I can drink till the world gets too old to move. While 
anomer man rows up Salt River, I'm only putting the fire out in the 
forest.* 

(Sings) Yankee doodle, doodle dandy. 

Corn stalks, rum and gin sling bandy. 

An Indine pudding, and a green peach pie— 

O laws 1 how we made the British fly 1 

CoNNKCTicur. Pray, let us have some conversation respecting the 
Old World. This gentleman will favour us with some information, 
I expect. Pray, sir, what do you calculate the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton's income at ? 

SpEcunATOtt. I cannot say for certain; but it may be two hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. But some of our noblemen are much 
richer: some of them have from three to five thousand dollars a-day, 
or twice as much as the salary allowed the King. 

Connecticut. What do you mean by the salary allowed the King ? 
He takes as much money as he pleases, I guess. 

Mad Englishman. Equity’s principle Af justice! 

Speculator. Oh no! he is paid quarterly, like any other great 
officer of state! independently of having a life-interest in three 
national palaces, in which he resides, receives company, or transacts 
the formal business of state, as the master of the natiui^ cere¬ 
monies. 

Connecticut. Why, you don’t mean to say the King is of any 
use } 

Speculator. Yes, assuredly; and respected much more by his 
fellow-countrymen than any of your presidents have been, not ex¬ 
cepting Washington. Your presidents are only chosen by a majority 
of the people, and there is therefore always a minority averse from 
the person, politics, and conduct of the executive, which in some 
instances, as at present in the instance of Jackson, does not attempt 
to disguise its hatred of the man so elevated. The almost unanimous 
wish of the people of England is, that they may not be troubled to 
choose their chief magistrate as the Americans are troubled. 

Old Kentuck. Ah ! we expect the British would not be capable 
of living under free institutions. 

Connecticut. London must be a worjderful place. Do give us 
some account of it. I expect it is a size or two larger than New 
York. 

Speculator. Imagine New York, Philadelphia, Bo<?ton, Balti¬ 
more, New Orleans, and Washington placed together, and you may 
then conceive a place about half the size of London. Add fifty 
buildings as grand as the City Hall, New York, twenty as lar^ as 
the Capitol at Washington, one hundred like the State House, Phi¬ 
ladelphia,—^imagine fifty streets as handsome as Broadway or Market 
Street, some wi& five hundred carriages in them at a time,—^imagine 
twenty palaces, each large enough to accommodate a thousand 

* Hawing tip Sail River is a slang term for {^tiog intoricated; and pulHng 
tha fire ont the forest signifles quendiing the thirst, or internal fire, caused by 
previous sling drinking. 
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people, some of these palaces occupied by royalty, some by nobility, 
and two by the worn-out veterans of the army and navy,—conceive 
five bridges, each of which cost from three to five millions of dollars, 
and two cathedrals, which, with the public monuments in them, 
have cost more than would suffice to rebuild the monumental 
city,” Baltimore,*—conceive that in some of the streets there are 
more valuable paintings and sculpture than could be found in the 
entire American continent,—think of the docks, and the river lite¬ 
rally covered for twenty miles with shipping, the sight of which 
would be enough, if it could be seen at a single glance, to make a 
New Yorker's hair stand on end. 

Connecticut. Possible ! But tell me something respecting the 
King and the Duke of Wellington. 

Speculator. The Duke of Wellington, sir, lives in a compara¬ 
tively poor style. He keeps only twenty foptmen, and his house is 
only a small stone building with a hundred windows. 

Connecticut. A poor style! That beats all natur! But the 
King— 

Speculator. The King, sir, is only a private gentleman, except 
when he appears in state. lie then rides in a carriage nearly as 
handsome as the carriage of the Lord Mayor of London. It is 
carved and gilded, and is drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, 
each worth two thousand dollars, and is accompanied by his suite in 
ten carriages, with six horses each, worth together a hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars, and is preceded and followed by life-guards in steel 
armouP with gold ornaments ; and by beefeaters. 

Old Kentuck. Go a-head. Uncle Sam ! Beefeaters, I guess, then, 
are scarce in England, and are only to be seen on extraordinary oc¬ 
casions. 

Ss'ECULATOR. The King’s presence is proclaimed by the clangour 
of silver trumpets and the discharge of artillery ; and his regal 
crown is worth as much as the Capitol at Washington. 

Connecticut. This must be Very imposing. 

Old Kentuck. Dead swindling you mean. 

Mad Englishman. Equity’s order, on the light ! 

Speculator. Very imposing, indeed, sir, to a simple republican 
people like the English. But it is found necessary in distant parts 
of the empire to surround the representative of the sovereign with 
much greater splendour. In India, where there are one hundred 
and twenty millions of British subjects, the governor-general exhi¬ 
bits the maje.sty of his authority in a more glaring and costly manner. 
When on a progress through the country, he rides on an elephant 
caparisoned witn gold and jewels, and is accompanied by tributary 
rajahs mounted on elephants, camels, and Arabian horses, heading 
armies, and followed by Circassian beauties in moving pagodas, 
loaded with treasures purposely exhibited to dazzle the beholders ! 

Connecticut. Well, I expect the British are an extraordinary 
people! Strange we should have beaten them so easily ! We took 
them all ways; by sea and land— 

Mad Englishman. On the light! 

Speculator. Indeed ! 

Connecticut. We Yankees— 


* So called from tlie circumstance of possessing a monument to Washington. 
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THE CLAQUEUR SYSTEM. 

BY OKORGE HOGARTH. 

WITHOUT entering into any speculations as to the causes of the 
decline of the stage, we may safely set down the increasing preva¬ 
lence of the Claqueur system as one of them ; and the check which 
it has received from Mr. Macready, in his high-minded management 
of Covent Garden, is not one of the smallest benefits which that 
gentleman is conferring on the drama. 

The practice of supporting dramatic pieces by the plaudits of per¬ 
sons hired for that purpose, appears to be in a great measure of 
modern date. It is not to be supposed that there ever was a time 
when the applauses or the hisses of theatres, were altogether un¬ 
biassed and disinterested. Dramatic authors have always had their 
friends as well as enemies; and we see from the history of the stage 
in all countries that both friends and enemies have chosen the theatre 
for the display of their kindness or hostility. Friends of the author 
have mustered to support his play, and enemies to damn it; and 
violent collisions have sometimes arisen between the contending 
parties. But such scenes in former days were only occasional, 
wholly unconnected with the management of theatres, and no part 
of a system which now threatens the very extinction of dramatic 
criticism.* 

It was by a band of claqueurs that She Stoops to Conqfjpr was sup¬ 
ported on the first night of its performance. There was a strong 
prejudice against this charming comedy before it came out Col- 
man, as manager, at first refused to receive it; and many of Gold- 
sniilh’s friends gave their verdict against it, so much were they 
startled by its apparent eccentricity and extravagance. Johnson, 
however, stood forth as the champion of the piece; and,being then 
in the height of his literary power, insisted on its having a fair 
trial. He overruled almost by main force the scruples of Colman; 
and She Stoops to Conquer was at length brought out at Covent 
Garden, and supported by a body of volunteer claqueurs, under the 
command of the veteran, Johnson. Cumberland’s account of this 
memorable eveningt is exceedingly graphic. 

« We were not,” he says in his Memoirs, “over-sanguine of suc¬ 
cess, but perfectly determined to struggle hard for our author. We 
accordingly assembled our strength at the Shakspeare Tavern, in a 
Considerable body, for an early dinner, where Samuel Johnson took 
the chair at the head of a long table, and was the life and soul of the 
corps. The poet took post silently by his side, with the Burkes, 

* It may be observed, however, that something resembling the modern claqueur 
system seems to have existed in the most corrupt period of Roman manners. 
Plautus tell us tliat in his time people were stationed in the^ theatre to applaud bad 
actors. He attacks this^use in the prologue to one of his comedies, and mak^ 
Mercury, by order of Jupiter, prohibit so shameful a manosuvre. Actors, he 
says, ought, like other eminent men, to triumph through their own merit, and not 
by the influence of cabal and intrigue;— 

“ Eadem hiatrioni sit lex, quas summo viro j 
Virtute ambire oportet, non favoribus.” 

t The 16th of March, 1773. 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds, Pitzherbert, Caleb Whitefoord, and a phalanx 
of North British predetermined applauders under the banner of 
Major Mills, all good men and true. Our,illustrious friend was in 
inimitable glee, and poor Goldsmith that day took all his raillery 
as patiently and complacently as my friend Boswell would have done 
any day, or every day of his life. In the mean time we did not for¬ 
get^ our duty; and though we had a better comedy going on, in 
which Johnson was chief actor, we betook ourselves in good time to 
our separate and allotted posts, and waited the awful drawing up of 
the curtain. As our stations were preconcerted, so were our signals 
for plaudits arranged and determined upon, in a manner that gave 
every one his cue where to look for them, and how to follow them 
up. 

" We had among us a very worthy and efficient member, long since 
lost to his friends and the world at large, Adam Druftnmond, of 
amiable memory, who was gifted by Nature with the most sonorous, 
and at the same time the-jpost contagious laugh, that ever echoed 
from the human lungs, neighing of the horse of the son of 

Hystaspes was a whi.^er to it; the whole thunder of the theatre 
could not drown it. This kind and ingenuous friend fairly fore¬ 
warned us that he knew no more when to give his fire than the can¬ 
non did that was planted on a battery. He desired, therefore, to 
have a flapper at his elbow, and I had the honour to be deputed to 
that office. I planted him in an upper box, pretty nearly over the 
stage, in full view of the pit and galleries, and perfectly well situated 
to give the echo all its play through the hollows and recesses of the 
theatre. W e success of our manceuvres was complete. All eyes 
were upon Johnson, who sat in the front row of a side-box, and 
when he laughed, everybody thought themselves warranted to roar. 
In the mean time, my friend Drummond followed signals with a^rat- 
tle so irresistibly comic, that, when he had repeated it several times, 
the attention of the spectators was so engrossed by his person and 
performances that the progress of the play seemed likely to become 
a secondary object, and I found it prudent to insinuate to him that 
he might halt his music witliout any prejudice to the author. But, 
alas! it was now too late to rein him in ; he had laughed upon my 
signal, where he found no joke, and now unluckily he fancied that 
he found a joke in almost everything that was said; so that nothing 
in nature could be more mal-a-propos than some of his bursts ever^ 
now and then were. These were dangerous moments, for the pit 
began to take umbrage ; but we carried our play through, and tri- 
un^hed not only over Colman’s judgment, but our own.” 

It was thus that one of the most delightful of our comedies was 
saved from precipitate condemnation, and preserved to the stage, by 
the preconcerted applauses of a party of the author's friends. But 
it was because there was real merit in the piece that this support 
was effectual. Every observer of human nature has remarked the 
excitability of a multitude, and the effect of the slightest spark 
thrown among them in product^ an exploibn of feeling. The 
Ad&enifn orator "wielded at will the fierce democracy,” because 
they were exposed in great and compact masses to the electrical 
shock of his "resistless eloquence.” The vehement exhortations,— 
the Wdent appeals,—which kindled into enthusiasm the whole mul- 
titode, wopld have "slept in the dull ear ” of perhaps every indivi’ 
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dual present, had he been insulated from the general body. Even 
now we can witness the effects of the eloquence, such as it is, of the 
demagogues of the day, when addressed to assembled crowds. On 
such occasions it may be observed that the amount of popular excite¬ 
ment is in the direct ratio of the numbers present; and the conta¬ 
gious character of the influence exerted is evinced by the fact that it 
operates pretty strongly even on those who are out of earshot of the 
orator. But, in order that eloquence, or any other power, may act 
thus strongly upon a multitude, there must be, in every separate 
individual, a tendency to be acted upon by it. No number of minds 
could be roused by mutual sympathy to violent excitement, if the 
stimulus applied to the whole was not calculated to produce some 
effect (however feeble) on every mind, taken singly. The mutual 
sympathy pervading a numerous assemblage will heighten what, in 
the breast of a single person, would be a mere opinion or sentiment, 
into a strong emotion, — will raise simple approbation into enthu¬ 
siasm, or inflame simple disapproval into fierce animosity; but such 
emotions will not be excited by this cause unless the opinion or sen¬ 
timent on which they are founded already in some degree exists. 
Even in a multitude, however, this mutual sympathy may remain 
dormant for a time. Every individual in a crowd may feel as 
calmly and coldly as when alone, so long as everybody listens in si¬ 
lence, and keeps his feelings to himself; but the first expression of 
feeling, however slight and partial, originates a movement which 
spreads and augments till the growing fermentation pervades the 
whole mass. 

There is no place in which these phenomena are moils apparent 
than in a crowded theatre. Merits, or defects, which, in any in¬ 
dividual of the audience, would excite moderate satisfaction or dis¬ 
approbation, frequently through the action of mutual sympathy, 
awaSened by some slight and partial expression, become the objects 
of rapturous applause or violent condemnation. In the case of She 
Stmps to Conquer, the audience could not be insensible to the ad¬ 
mirable humour of the characters, and the exquisite drollery of the 
scene; but neither could they be insensible to the extravagance of 
the plot, and the improbability—nay, impossibility—of some of the 
most prominent incidents: and this conflict of opposite impressions, 
however critically just, might have really done lamentable injustice 
to the comedy, had it not been for the skilful applause and laughter 
of Dr. Johnson and his troops, which, because it was skilful and 
well-applied, carried with it the applause and laughter of the whole 
audience. It is easy to imagine that a party of enemies similarly 
organised, and hooting, with equal tact, the faulty passages of the 
play, would, with the same audience, have produced its total dam¬ 
nation. 

A curious illustration of the susceptibilty of audiences to the in¬ 
fluence of example, is aflbrded by the celebrated Trunkmaker of 
Queen Anne's time, who regulated the applauses of the theatre by 
the blows of his cudgel. Addison bestows an amusing paper in 
the Spectator on this remarkable personage. He frequented the 
upper gallery, and, when he was pleased with anything that was 
acted upon the stage, expressed his approbation by a loud knock 
upon the benches or the wainscot, which could be heard over the 
whole theatre, and became at length a signal, rarely disobeyed,-tor 
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the ap^ause of the house. The trunkmaker/' says Addison, ** is a 
large bl^k man, whom nobody knows. He generally leans forward 
on a huge oaken plant, with great attention to everything which 
passes on the stage. He is never seen to smile; but, upon hearing 
anything that pleases him, he takes up his staff with both hands, and 
lays it on the next piece of timber that stands in his way with 
exceeding vehemence; after which he composes himself in his for¬ 
mer posture till such time as something new sets him again at 
work. It has been observed his blow is so well-timed that the most 
judicious critic could never except against it. As soon as any 
shining thought is expressed by the poet, or any uncommon grace 
appears in the actor, he smites the bench or wainscot. If the audi¬ 
ence does not concur with him he smites a second time ; and if the 
audience is not yet awaked, looks round him with great wrath, 
and repeats the blow a third time, which never fails*to produce 
the clap. He sometimes lets the audience begin the clap of them¬ 
selves, and at the conclusion of their applause, ratifies it with a 
single thwack. He is of so great use to the playhouse, that it is said 
a former director of it, upon his not being able to pay his attendance 
by reason of sickness, kept one in pay to officiate for him till such 
time as he recovered: but the person so employed, though he laid 
about him with incredible violence, did it in such wrong places that 
the audience soon found out that it was not their old friend, the 
Trunkmaker.” 

Addison bears testimony to the usefulness of this manual critic: 
" It is certain,” he says, “ that the Trunkmaker has saved many a 
good play, and brought many a graceful actor into reputation, who 
would not otherwise have been taken notice of.” And he concludes 
his paper with a playful proposal that the Trunkmaker’s office 
should be rendered perpetual at the public expense: "and, the 
end that this place should be always disposed of according to merit, 
I would have none preferred to it who has not given convincing 
proofs both of a sound judgment and a strong arm, and could not 
upon occasion either knock down an ox, or write a comment upon 
Horace’s art of poetry. In short, I would have him a due compo¬ 
sition of Hercules and Apollo, and so rightly qualified for this 
important office, that the Trunkmaker may not be missed by our 
posterity.” 

This susceptibility of people in a crowd to yield to impulses which 
would have no effect on any individual taken singly, though it may 
be attended with good consequences, yet is exceedingly liable to 
abuses; and one of these is the system of mercenary applause, which 
has become the prevailing nuisance of theatres. It has long existed 
in France, from whence we have imported it; but, bad as it is with 
us, we have no notion of the height to which it is carried by the 
Parisians,—a height which is one among many proofs that we are 
stilVbehind our neighbours on the other side of the Channel in " the 
high civilization ” of modern society. 

^Without endeavouring to trace the steps by which the claqueur 

r tem in Prance has risen to its present high and palmy state, we 
11 mention a few particulars which will show what that state 
hCiiiAlly is. 

. . It is not enough to say that this kind of support is invariably re¬ 
spited to when a new piece, a new actor, or a new singer, appears 
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at any of the theatres of Paris: this is very much the case among 
ourselves. But the system has acquired a degree of organization, 
and is conducted with a business-like regularity and method, as yet 
unknown in London. " La Ctaque" as it is called, is a separate 
estate in the theatrical kingdom, more powerful than the press, or 
even than the public. 

The Parisian claqueurs are a body as regularly organised as the 
police. They are under the control of a Director-General, who has 
an office called the Bureau de la Claque," the business of which is 
carried on by an establishment consisting of a deputy-director and 
clerks. The managers of the theatres have treaties of allianqe with the 
potentate of the Claque ; and hardly an author dares to bring forward 
a new piece, nor does an actor venture to hazard a debut, without 
purchasing his assistance. If the dramatist or performer is so ill- 
advised as to trust to his own merit and the unbiassed judgment of 
the public, he is sure to rue his indiscretion, for he never fails to 
find himself exposed to a hostility so inveterate that hardly any de¬ 
gree of merit is able to resist its influence. The tribute exacted by 
the ‘‘ Directeur-General de la Claque ” is something like the Black 
Mail demanded of old by a freebooting Highland CMeftain from his * 
Lowland neighbours, if they paid it, he not only respected their 
property himself, but protected it fi^m the depredations of others; 
but any resistance to the exaction was sure to be followed by some 
notable disaster. 

The Directeur-General is a personage of dignity and importance. 
If an author presents himself at the bureau, and announces that his 
business relates to a tragedy at the Thidlre Franqais, or a grand 
opera at the Academic Romaic de Musique, the great man himself 
vouchsafes an audience. The author of a comedy is admitted to 
the4i9»resence of the sub-director; but writers of vaudevilles, melo- 
drames, and farces, are turned over to a clerk. The same etiquette 
regulates the intercourse of the bureau with the different classes of 
performers. The author or actor bargains for the attendance of so 
many claqueurs at the general rate of a franc and a half a-head, of 
which a franc goes to the claqueur, and the remainder to the es¬ 
tablishment. The passages to be applauded are marked on a copy 
of the piece, and the transaction is regularly entered in the register 
of the bureau. In the afternoon the claqueurs muster at the bureau, 
where they receive their instructions, and their admissions to the dif¬ 
ferent theatres, to which they march off in detachments. They are 
tall, broad-shouldered fellows with brazen lungs, and heavy hands; 
and most of them have acquired the accomplishment of whistling 
with piercing shrillness through their fingers. On their arrival at 
the theatre they find their officers, by whom they are marshalled and 
distributed in different parts of the house. Their principal place ia 
the centre of the pit, under the chandelier, whence the^ are called 
“ Chevaliers du Lustre.” Prom the courage which it is often ne¬ 
cessary for them to exhibit in the performance of their functionz, 
they have also acquired the sobriquet of Bomairts,” or Remans, by 
which the^are very generally known, and alluded to in the light 
French literature of the day. 

As to the managers of the theatres, they have been in the habit of 
entering into permanent contracts with the Bureau de la Claque, by 
which, for certain considerations, the Bureau undertook a general 
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guarantee of the success of the performances. The validity one 
of these contracts^ a few weeks ago, became the subject of a trial 
before one of the principal courts of justice, (the Tribunal de pre¬ 
miere instance de m Seifie,) the proceedings in which, as fully re¬ 
ported in the Paris law-journals, throw a curious light on this 
su^ect. 

The success of the claqueur system appears to have extended its 
operation, and given rise to several rival establishments of the nature 
already described. In the year 1836, M. Mennecier, the directeur 
of one of them, entered into a treaty, or contract, with M. de Ces- 
Caupenne, the manager of the Ambigu-Comique, by which the ma¬ 
nager conceded to Mennecier, who is designated as an “ Entrepre¬ 
neur de succes dramatiques," the exclusive privilege of insuring the 

succes dramatiques ” at the Ambigu-Comique, on the condition of 
his supporting and applauding all the pieces represented at that 
theatre during the period of the contract, which was to be from the 
Ist of November 1836 to the 1st of April 184.^. Mennecier was 
bound to pay the manager annually the sura of five thousand francs, 
and, on the other hand, he was to have a right every evening to 
* thirty-five pit-places, (fifteen of which were to be used by the 
claqueurs,) six places in the boxes, and two in the second gallery, and 
he was authorized to turn the admissions thus placed at his disposal 
to the best possible account. 

M. de Ces-Caupenne turned the theatre of the Ambigu-Comique 
into a joint-stock company, into which he transferred all the con¬ 
tracts and engagements entered into by himself. He continued for 
some time in the management of this new concern, but was after¬ 
wards obliged to retire from it, and was succeeded by Messrs. Cor- 
mon and Cournol. 

The first piece brought out by the new managers w'as Gv^jpar 
Hauser, the success of which, by the assistance of M. Mennecier, 
was remarkable. Things went on smoothly for a while ; but some 
rival Directeur de la Claque offered to “ undertake the success ” of this 
theatre on lower terms, and the managers sought a pretext for get¬ 
ting rid of the contract with Mennecier. Where there is a will 
there is a way,” it is said ; and a pretext was not long wanting. On 
the 30th of June last a new piece was brought out, called Raphael, 
ou Les Mauvais Conseils, the joint production of the two managers. 
Mennecier, having occasion to be absent from the first representa¬ 
tion, mentioned this to the managers the day before, and obtained 
leave to send his son in his stead, at the head of his forces. The 
success of the piece was incomplete; and its partial failure being 
ascribed by the angry authors to the bad generalship of young Men¬ 
necier, his father immediately received his dismission, couched in 
the following curious epistle;— 

«The service of Caspar Hauser was very ill conducted'on your 
part, and we were obliged to obtain support for it from two different 
quarters. We took no other step, however, than merely communi¬ 
cating to you the subjects of complaint we bad against you. Ra- 
pioteTbeing about to be produced, we wished to see ho# you would 
conduct vourself in regard to it; and it was with no sm^ surprise 
th#t we mund you had gone out of town, abandoning tihe sermce to 
ait inexperienced boy. Before the performance, we sent for the 
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young man who, as we understood, was to be your substitute, and 
pointed out to him the course he was to pursue, especially forbid¬ 
ding him to make use of kiud applause. He did precisely what was 
prohibited, and so scandalised the publip as to produce a quantity of 
hisses, which marred what would otherwise have been a brilliant 
success. Authors consequently have complained to us that they 
dare no longer confide their pieces to our theatre. The performers 
have been equally loud in their complaints; and their dissatisfac¬ 
tion, joined to our own, has induced us to adopt the resolution 
of no longer intrusting to you, after to-morrow, the service of the 
theatre." 

Mennecier, not choosing to submit to this summary dismissal, 
brought an action for fulfilment of his contract, and the cause was 
tried on the 30th of August. 

The plaintifTs counsel, after maintaining that the contract, origi¬ 
nally made with a former manager of the theatre, was binding on 
his successors, proceeded to vindicate the conduct of his client. 
Mennecier, he said, had for twenty years exercised the profession of 
chef de claque, and during his long career had obtained the ihost 
honourable testimonials of satisfaction from authors and managers. 
Among these was the following attestation from the former manager, 
M. de Ces-Caupenne :— 

“ I hereby certify that for these six years past, under my manage¬ 
ment at the Amhigu, and also for several months at the CTrt^/^^, M. 
Mennecier has performed the functions of conductor of the claque ; 
and that during this period, the management, the authors, the per¬ 
formers, and the publjc have the highest reason to congratulate 
themselves on their relations with him, and on the regularity of his 
conduct on all occasions.” 

this was not all. The approbation of the defendants them¬ 
selves appeared from their correspondence with the plaintiff. In one 
note, M. Cormon wrote him thus:—“ To insure the success of the 
piece, and satisfy you as much as possible, we shall let you have two 
pit places till its last representation; and I hope, on the other hand, 
that you will take good care of us.” In another note he said, “ I 
send you six places; you see that I always keep you in mind. Let 
us make a strong stand to-night.” And in another, “ My dear Men¬ 
necier, I am anxious that you should be satisfied with me; I send 
you four pit places for to-night. You see we take care of you; do 
you, in your turn, take care of the piece.” 

As to the imputation that Mennecier had absented himself without 
permission, and had devolved his duty upon an inexperienced boy, 
whose incapacity had compromised the success of Rai)hael, it was 
sufficient to say, that this brief substitution had been consented 
to by the managers; that this inexperienced boy was one-and- 
thirty, and was the son of Mennecier, who had spared no pains in 
his education, so that he might worthily inherit his father's repu¬ 
tation. 

M. Coumol appeared to plead his own cause and that of his fel¬ 
low-defendant, and gave a magnificent account of the important and 
responsible functions of a claqueur. The clamie, he said, like other 
arts, has had its infancy. In its earlier period, applause was all that 
was required from a claqueur. In those days, large and sonorous 
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hands were all that was wanted; but the public are not now to be 
taken in with clapping—^they know too well where it comes from. 
We must now, therefore, have people who can not only clap their 
hands, but who can laugh, spb, and weep in the proper places, and 
whose gaiety and sensibility can excite the sympathetic feelings of 
the aumence. They require to be carefully formed for the profession 
by education and discipline; and the claqueurs have rehearsals as 
regularly as the actors. " This, gentlemen," said M. Coumol, « is 
divulging the secrets of the green-room; but I am constrained to 
do so, in order to make you comprehend why Mennecier, and 
people of his school, will not do for us. They have neither the 
will nor the ability to deviate from their old-fashioned routine; 
but we must have persons capable of performing their duties with 
a degree of skill and refinement suited to the present wants of the 
stage.” 

The court annulled the contract as being contra bonos mares. 

Seeing,” says the sentence, " that such a contract is essentially 
* based on falsehood and corruption; that its object is the obligation 
to employ subordinate agents, who undertake for hire to make 
feigned manifestations and play concerted tricks to deceive the 
public, and that consequently it is derogatory to the principles and 
laws which relate to public morals; seeing, moreover, that such 
agreements are contrary to public order, as these fictitious and pur¬ 
chased manifestations create disturbance in the theatres, and destroy 
freedom of judgment on the part of the public who pay; for these 
reasons, the court declares the contract in question to be null, as 
being illicit," &c. 

This judgment, by defeating this impudent attempt to enforce by 
the authority of the law the fulfilment of one of these precious con¬ 
tracts, has of course put an end to permanent transactions «d^his 
nature. But it seems to have had little or no effect in abating the 
nuisance; the claqueurs in the Parisian theatres are as industrious, 
as noisy, and as insufferable as ever. Opposite parties of them often 
come into collision, and a row is not unfrequently the consequence. 
Within these few weeks, a violent disturbance took place at the 
Grand Opera, occasioned by the great success which attended the 
appearance of Fanny Elssler in one of Taglioni’s principal parts. The 
partisans of the latter divinity were alarmed at the prospect of her 
being supmeded by her more youthful rival, who, on her next ap- 
prarance, was hissed by a band of claqueurs in the Taglioni interest. 
This prc^uced, on the following evening, a detachment of Klsser- 
ites, and a regular battle was fought in the pit, commencing with 
hissing, booting, clapping, and shouting, and ending with kicks and 
cuffs, amid the screams, oaths, execrations, and other mellifiuous 
noises so abundantly used by French combatants. The fray was 
ended by the police, who carried off the ringleaders; but not till the 
ladies had begun to make their escape out of the house, and the 
entertainment of the evening was effectually marred. The enjoy¬ 
ment of the audience at the same theatre has of late been re^t^ly 
hiteitupfed by squabbles between the hired supporters of Wuprex, 
the adtnirable tenor-singer now the rage in Paris, and those of 
Helirrit, whose laurels have been somewhat withered by the success 
\^ ihis competitor. Even in the temple of tlie classical drama, the 
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The&lre Francois, similar collisions take place between the partisans 
of the still charming, though antiquated Thalia of the French stage. 
Mademoiselle Mars, and those of the young Melpomene, Mademoi¬ 
selle Rachel. This actress, though a girl of seventeen, has burst 
upon the public in all the brightness of matured excellence, and has 
revived in their ancient splendour the long-forgotten masterpieces 
of Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire. Whenever she appears, the 
doors are besieged by enthusiastic crowds, while poor Mademoiselle 
Mars (for the Parisians will not worship more than one^ idol at a 
time) has been on alternate nights performing her most exquisite 
parts to empty benches. Sic transit gloria mundi! 

The strange trial and the other circumstances we have mentioned, 
have of late drawn the attention of the Parisians to this gross nui¬ 
sance; and public opinion, it is to be hoped, may have some influ¬ 
ence in putting it down. Le Temps, a journal of distinguished abi¬ 
lity and influence, speaking of the trial, makes the following re¬ 
marks :— 

“ Here is a case in which a manager of a theatre publicly avows* 
that it is customary for himself and his brethren to employ claqueurs, 
—to train his theatrical vermin, multiply them, and class them under 
different species;—that it is usual for them to attend rehearsals, and 
take notes of the places at which they are to laugh or cry, sob or 
clap their hands! We could not have conceived it possible that any 
one could have had the courage to proclaim his participation in such 
disgusting manoeuvres. ^Vh^t are we hencefortli to think of authors 
who have had recourse to this kind of support, and of theatrical 
managements which resort to it in the regular course of business ? 
The judges and king's counsel did not perceive or point out all the 
abominations of the claque. They did not know that these mer- 
ceqg y bands are accustomed to attack, insult, and beat the spectator 
who wishes to judge for himself; they did not know that every 
impartial spectator is actually in danger on the first night of a new 
piece; they did not know that there are bullies ready to fall upon 
any 'spectator who ventures to disturb the performance by a hiss, 
however well merited ; they did not know that the assistance of the 
police has been procure<l to arrest the inmates of a box who chose 
to be of a different opinion from the claqueurs; they did not know 
that the claque is a traffic highly profitable to wealthy managers and 
authors, at the'expense of the poor, the conscientious, and the public. 
Can we be any longer at a loss for the causes of the degradation of 
dramatic art, and the ruin of the stage ?" 

Another journal. La Presse, speaking of the feud between the 
partisans of the rival dancers, Taglioni and Elssler, enters upon a 
swcastic vindication of the claqueurs against the attacks of its con¬ 
temporaries. 

** All these eloquent invectives,” it says, “ against the ' iZojwoinr 
du lustre ‘ seem to be unreasonable and unjust. There is nothing 
personally disagreeable in the claqueur, and he is serviceable to the 
public as well as to the theatre. He is a man of letters, quite au 
fait, as to the taste of the day, and full of dramatic erudition. He 
knows the strong and the weak points of a piece; and though he 
never withholds from the marked passages the number of rounds of 
applause that have been bargained for, yet he can admire or disap- 
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|>rove fur himself, and is by no means the dum of the noise which, 
like other persons in higher stations, he himself contributes to make. 
If it is true that the stage casiigat ridendo mares, nobody ought to 
have manners more chastened than the claqueur; for nobo^ flre- 
quents the theatres so assiduously as he does in the way of his busi¬ 
ness. If he sometimes protects mediocrity, he often supports orio 
^nality and merit, decides the hesitating opinion of the public, and 
silences malignity and envy. He gives spirit and vivacity to repre¬ 
sentations. which, without him, would be duU and cold; he gives 
courage to the young actress, trembling when she first appears 
before the public ; his applauses are balm for the wounded sel&love 
of an author, who, while they are music in his ears, easily forgets 
that he paid for them in the morning. In short, the claqueur is an 
accommodation furnished by the manager to the public, who are too 
fine and too fashionable to commit the vulgarism of cljfpping their 
own hands. The smallest gesture, the least symptom^ of meling, 
being proscribed in good society, and everybody believing himsmf 
•to be good society, the theatres, but for the enlivening sounds of the 
claqueurs, would be the abodes of silence as dismal and funereal as 
that which reigns in the catacombs of E^pt. If the clamieurs were 
suppressed, they would be loudly called for by the public before a 
wec^ was over ; and the proof of their being indispensable is, that 
we have always had them. Le claqueur, n'est, du reste, qu'wwc ««- 
ture admirattre «w peu enager/'C.”* 

Such is the claqueur system in the French metropolis. Among 
ourselves it has not attained the matured state of organisation to 
which it has been brought by our neighbours. We are not aware of 
there as yet being in London a bureau de la claque, conducted with 
all the regularity of a public office, from which managers and authors 
can be provided with troops ready disciplined and trained for4;];,eir 
purjjoses ; yet every frequenter of our theatres knows that in all of 
them, save one, the nuisance is already great, daily increasing, and 
likely soon to become intolerable. A dramatic author will always 
have hie friends, who will come to see his new play for the purpose 
of supporting it; and their endeavours can never do much harm, 
while they may really do some good. If they applaud through thick 
and thin, without judgment or discrimination, they will be treated 
by the audience as “ babbling ” hounds are treated by the rest of 
the pack ; while, on the other hand, their previous knowledge of the 
play may enable them, if they have tact, to direct the attention of the 
audience to beauties which otherwise might have been overlooked. 
But this is a vary different thing from a house packed by managerial 
effrnntery full of hirelings, for the purpose of brow-beatin|; the 
audience, and stifling by noise and clamour the voice of critTcism. 
Such practices, in pl^e of being, as at present, tmnely acquiesced 
in, ought to be visited with the strongest manifestations ox public 
displeasure. 

* This very expressive phrase is quite untranslaeahle. 
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. Now, by two-headed Janus, 

Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time.” 

Shaesfeare. 

We were lately travelling from Cheltenham to town, and a change of 
position at Oxford placed us on the box beside the coachman whose 
task it was to pilot us from Alma Mater to the metropolis. .Though a 
young man, he had all the distinctive signs of an experienced whip, 
and was in form and hue a perfect Jehu. Bulky in figure) rubicund 
in complexion, and knowing in physiognomy, he lacked no “ comple¬ 
ment externe ” that Nature could bestow, and art had not been 
appealed tq^ in vain. A green cut-away,—blue bird’s-eye necker¬ 
chief,—spotted waistcoat, cord breeches, and boots with drab-cloth 
tops; a broad-brimmed white hat, a pink in his button-hole, and a 
thick gold ring on the little finger of his whip-hand, assimilated the 
outer with the inner man, and made all in perfect keeping. His 
’haviour” on the box was, in his own language, “ ondeniable" As 
soon as we were well clear of the city, and fairly started on the Hen¬ 
ley road, we fell into conversation. The discourse, at first general, 
and chiefly allusive to “ bosses” and the weather, shortly became 
quite confidential. We gradually fell into discourse on matters 
intimate, and we found that our friend had not limited his pere¬ 
grinations to the space that lies between the Angel at Oxford 
and the Bell in Holborn. He had seen more of the world, and 
was willing to impart his knowledge. The first remark that bore 
upon the subject was a question which he put in a somewhat abrupt 
transition from the high price of corn, which he had just been lament- 
ingT—“ Are you fond of the sea, sir ?”—“ Why, yes,” we answered, 
in spite of having crossed the Atlantic some five or six^ times.” 
“ Ah,” he replied, I've never been on that 'ere hocean; but I went 

across the sea too,last summer as ever wos;-^.Be quiet, will you? 

What is that mare about ?” 

Heeclliess of the interjection, we inquired on what occasion. 

Why, you see, sir, 1 '11 tell you. I got tired last summer o’ drivin’ 
a hempty cutch up and down, and wanted to have a bit of a spurt, 
jest to make things, a little lively. So says I to some friends of mine 
as drives on the Porchmouth and Suthanton roads, suppose we takes 
a start in the steamer, and goes to Hantwerp. You knows Hant- 
werp, I suppose, sir? Well, they was all agreeable, so off we 
trundled, first to Ramsgate, where we picked up a few more good’uns, 
and then off we sets. When we was aboard, them as warn't sick 
talked a good deal about what they meant to do and say, and Was 
mighty strong with‘the French then; but I reckon it was a dif¬ 
ferent thing when we got there; damme, if a man on ’em could 
speak no more French than tliat ’ere near leader!” 

** How many were there of you ?” 

“ Why, eighteen on iM.” 

" Any ladies of the party ?” 

« Never a one, sir; we was all gen'l’m’n as drives,—some one road, 
some anotlier. As it was a’niost dark when we left Ramsgate, we 
wasn’t long a-tumin’ in; and when we got up in the mornin' quite 
VOti IV, 2 T 
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early, there we saw Hantwerp before us,—least ways the spire o’ 
the cathedral, and we a-steamin* it up the Skill, like a team of tho¬ 
rough-bred ’uns. We soon left Walkerin’ behind us, and got along¬ 
side of them Dutch forts as protects the Polders,—I think they calls 
’em; though what there is to protect I’m blessed if I could see; 
there warn’t as much grass on ’em as ud feed a donkey,— let 
alone a good boss. Hous’ever, it was a fine summer’s mornin’, and 
there we was safe enough in Hantwerp very little arter six o’clock. 
We hadnk much luggage; most on us had got wot we had tied up 
in a hankercher, or in our great coat pockets ; so the Downeers (as 
they calls their Custom-house officers, in consequence of their being 
down upon you so un-common quick) hadn’t nothing to say to us, 
though the Johnny-darras did take us to be searched.” 

“ Well, what was the first thing you did when you got^ashore?” 

Why, the steward o’ the wessel had pinted out to us the 
street as we was to go doxvn to get to the market-place where 
the ho-tel wos. He called it the Place W’ert, or some such name, 
and said we’d better go to the Grand Lubberer. Thinks I, I wonder 
who he is, this 'ere Lubberer when he’s at home. Ilows’ever, oft’ we 
sets, and sure enough we did get into the Place Wert. Now, Wert, 
they says, means green in the French ; but we see nothin’ green 
there but ourselves; for not speaking the langige, as I said, we didn’t 
know which way to turn to go to this ’ere ho-tcl. So there we was a- 
walkin’ up and down, looking furst at the steeple and then at the bar¬ 
ricaded winders, and then at the faces as peeped thro’ ’em to look at 
us, until we was rayther tired and rayther peckish,—for we wanted 
to get some place where we could have our wittles dressed as we’d 
brought over.” 

“ Brought over!—^what, did you take provisions with you ?” 

“ In coorse we did; w’e wasn’t a-goin’ to be sarved out^Vith 
frogs and snails and sitch as that; no soup meagre for us, I promise 
you. We'd as prime a piece of roasting beef, about sixteen pound 
weight, as ever was seen on Mr. Giblett’s counter, a leg of mutton 
for b’iling, and as pretty a hand of pork, with some greens and taturs, 
as ever you’d wish to partake. This, and a bit of double Gloster, 
and a few bottles of Guinnes’s stout, was all we brought with us, for 
we know’d that brandy and gin was to be had for the askin’-” 

“ Well, how did you manage ?” 

Why, as I was a-sayin’, we was a-gettin’ tired o’ dawdlin’ about 
doin’ nothin’,—^and wanted to ask our way if we could have seen 
anybody as could speak to be understood,— for I’m bless’d if we 
could make out one word as them Flemings said. As for their talk, 
it seemed for all the world like a pig tryin’ to parly-voo. At last 
Jem Worritt,—him as driv the Manchester Defiance, spy’d a gen- 
’I’m’n a-comin’, as he said he was sure was an Englishman and 
no mistake, for he’d got a hat on his head and no mous-tayshoes 
on his face; all them Belgians is whiskered up like so many wild 
cats, and wears foragin’ caps and ribbons in their button-holes, 
'specially ever since they ran away from the Dutch. So when he 
corn’d nigher we made him werry purlite bows all round, and Jem 
Worritt, as see him fust, he was spokesman, and says he ; ‘ We asks 
your pardon, sir, but are you an English gen’l’m'n ?’—and so says he, 

‘ Yes, I am; what do you want with me?’—‘ Why, sir,’ says Jem, 
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‘ here we are, eighteen on us, as come by the steamer this mornin*, and 
wants to know were our H6-tel is,—the Grand Lubberer,—where 
we can get our wittles co6ked,—for we can’t speak a word o’ this 
’ere langige.’ The genTman larfed a little, and looked fust at one 
and then at another, and at last he says: ‘ Why, I don’t think the 
Lubberer is quite the place for you to go to. You’d better by half 
go to one of the Cabberies down there by the Hd-tel de Wheel,—and 
you can have your things done all to yourselves without any trouble.’ 
So, says I to Jem, ‘I think we had better go to the Ho-tel de Wheel 
itself instead of a cab-house,—it’s more respectable, 'specially in a 
foreign country,’—for you know, sir, we was all on us coachmen. 
Hows’ever, the genTman explained that the Hd-tel de Wheel meant 
the Mansion-house, and the Cabberies was places where there was 
smokin’ and drinkin*, and such like, always a-goin’ on ; but whether 
for cabs or coaches it made no odds. So the genTman he worry 
kindly walked afore us, and we foller’d him, two and two, across the 
Place Wert, past them toyshops as is dovetailed into the side of the 
cathedral. On the way the gen’l’man,—a werry nice man he vws ,— 
name was Smith, sir,— Smith of the Borough, p’raps you knows 
him,—he p’inted out to us a iron pump as was built by a black¬ 
smith named Squintin’ Bat’seyes,^ as afterwards became a great 
painter, cos he fell in love with a gal who wouldn’t have him as a 
blacksmith at any price,—so the genTman told us, and I suppose he 
knew. Did you ever hear tell on it, sir ?” 

“ Oh, yes,—you haven’t got his name quite right, or the story 
either ; but the place is very well known. Go on.” 

“ Well, hows’ever the story may be, there wc wos, and there wc see 
the pump; and a little way further on, across a sort of a market, the 
gen’J^raan he stops oppositfc a house with the sign of a Bull’s-hcad 
over the door, carved in w'ood, with a pair of horns as long as my 
arm. Underneath this head was a board and a writin’ to say, ‘ Oh, 
grand Buff!—here you may lodge on horseback or a-foot!’—so Mr. 
Smith translated it to us; and then something in Dutch about drink¬ 
in’ and good beer and brandy, and a bit of a paintin’ of a bottle of 
stout going off into two glasses like a jet-dd, as the French call it. 
We liked the look of this 'ere place, and as soon as Mr. Smith had 
parlyvood with a man in a red nightcap as stood at the door a- 
smokin’ his pipe,—he told us it was all right, so in we toddled,— 
and set down at a long table and called for a glass of brandy and 
water a-piece, jest to wash the dust out of our thro.its. As soon as 
we’d made ourselves all straight, and took a mouthful o’ bread 
and cheese, Mr. Smith said he must be goin’, and promised to send 
us a Commissionee, or Lackey de Place, to act as our interpreter and 
show us all over the town. So presently in comes a chap with a 
hairy cap on as wolunteered his sarvices, and glad enough we wos to 
have him. He called himself Jackf somethin’, and offered to pilot 
the whole lot on us for a frong a head and his wittles. The fust 
thing we set him to, was to order our dinner to be got ready at one 
o’clock prc-cisely, and then off we set to see the lions.” 

“ And were you much entertained ?” 

“ You shall hear, sir. Fust and foremost we went into the cathe¬ 
dral; it was what they called a Fate-day,—a sort of red-letter-day, 
• Query, —Quintin Matsya. t Probably Jaquea. 
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you know,—and there we sec the Wirgin Mary, in a gold petticoat, 
bein’ carried up the hill under a canopy, and the priests a-ringin’ o' 
bells, and little boys in long pinafores swingin’ their senses about,— 
and then down they all drops on their knees, and one of the priests, 
in a long black sugarloaf cap, says somethin’ in French about ‘ cock¬ 
alorum,’ and up they all gets again and begins a-singin’ and chantin' 
with all their might, and the oygin’ a-playin’ most uncommon loud. 
Jack whispered to us that this was a high mass in honour of the 
Wirgin, fi^hose birth-day they was a-keepin'. Well, we waited till it 
w'as all over, and then we walked round the buildin’ to look at the 
pictures,—and oncomraon fine they wos,—leastways I never seed 
sich a boss as was painted there,—and Long Joe, as drives the Nor¬ 
wich Union, he said the same, and there isn’t a better judge of a 
boss nowheres than Long Joe. Jack told us it was painted by Mr. 
Roobins, as wos werry famous for hannimals. As soon as we'd done 
with the inside of the cathedral we went out at the door at the foot 
of the tower where Squintin’ Bat’seyes is berried, and there we see 
a sort of a toll-keeper, and we giv’ him a mutter o’ three or four 
frongs to show us up the tower. Well, up we goes, and a tremend- 
jous lot of steps we mounted. Two or three of our companions, as 
wos rayther touched in the wind, they cried oft’ at the fust landiii’- 
place, but the most of us held on till we got to the top, and a most 
onaccountable fine view we had. There wos Lillyhock* and Larfin- 
stock, them two forts opposite each other on the Skill, lying jest 
beneath us, and there was the river a-runnin’ away all down to 
Flushing, like a bright yaller ribbin a-shinin' in the sun; and beyond 
that was the sea and the ships on it, as plain as we see them ’ere 
crows in that field. Then o’ the other side was the rail-road to 
Brussels, and the spires of the cathedrals of Maylines an*d«k|pRg, 
and I don’t know how many places, all spread out beneath like 
a pocket’ankechar. It wos most surprisin’ fine,—and bless’d if ever 
1 see sich a lot of jackdors as there wos congregated at the 
top of the tower, and sich a wind a-blowin’,—fit to blow your eyes 
right out of your head. Well, we wosn’t werry sorry when we found 
ourselves at the bottom ag'in, though we had a precious larf at them 
as stopped in the belfry, for while they wos there, wot should begin 
to play up but the chimes,—the carrylong as they calls it,—and 
bless’d if it didn’t stun ’em all pretty nigh deaf. 'Fhey thought the 
tower was a-comin’ down, and we heard ’em a-holloring louder than 
the bells, though onaccountable loud they said they wos.” 

“ What place did you go to next?” 

“Why, ever sich a lot more churches,—some bigger and some 
littler than others, but all on ’em chock full o' picters. I think 
there must be as many churches in Hantwerp as there is colleges in 
Oxford;—can’t say, hows'ever, that 1 remember their names, seeing 
'em, you know, for the first and last time, as I may say. But the 
rummest sight of all was the church of Saint Jack,t with a himitation 
of Jeroos’lem in the berryin’-ground outside. They calls it a Calvary, 
and I never see nothin' like it in my life. There wos rocks and 
mount’ins and stattoos and painted figgers,—and all the 'Postles and 
Moses, and ev’ry thing as ever you hear toll on. And at the end o’ 

' * Liiietihock and LiefeiisHock. 1 St. .Jaques. 
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this ’ere place, p’raps you ’ll hardly believe wot I’m a-goin’ to tell 
you if you hav’n’t seen it,—there’s a sort of a cave with jwhat they 
call a grill, and a precious kind of a grill here is a-goin’ on inside. 
Why, sir, there’s the iron bars as you pokes your head through, and 
what do you think you sees ?—Why, ever so many naked people a- 
burnin’, all cut out of wood and painted like human creeturs all a- 
blazin’; the most profancst, impious thing as ever I clapp’d my eyes on. 
It makes one’s flesh crawl, it do. Bill Rogers, of the ^uthanton 
Tellygraph, he larfcd and said, there was more wimmen than men in 
purgiterry,—and so there wos; but, any ways, I think it ought to 
be put down. Well, sir, by this time it was gittin’ pretty nigh our 
dinner hour, and most on us was rayther peckish, so we thought we’d 
seen enough now for one while, and back ag’in we steered for the 
Grand BuffJ congratulatin’ ourselves on the prospect of a good Eng¬ 
lish dinner. When we got there. Jack he sung out for a feller as 
he called the Shave, —which means head cook in their langige,—and 
asked him if dinner was pray [pret.] ‘ Wee, mounseer,’ said a wiry- 
looking chap in a white nightcap, with a thunderin’ pair of black 
whiskers,—‘wee, mounseer, too sweet,’ says he,—which Jack said 
meant ‘ directly,'—so we bundled up stairs to a long room, as looked 
out on the place facing the Oysterlings,* where they sells the small 
oysters, I fancy. There was the table all set out quite nice, with 
silver forks and black bottles and napkins,—a regular swell con¬ 
cern,—and ever so many loaves of bread, pretty nigh as Tong as the 
|)ole o' this 'ere cutch, but nothin’ else to eat as we could see. 
Hows’ever, we wosn’t long a-waitin’, for presently up comes a chap 
with a large tooren of pottage, as they calls their soup, and sets it 
down in the middle of the table, and begins sarving it out right and 
leSlj'^'with a ‘ vooly-voo’ to every one on us. We all partook in 
coorse, but it wos poor thin stuff,—no more like oxtail or mock-turtle 
than a greyhound’s like a cart-hoss,—aud sich an apology for pepper- 
castors, little chaney saucers with no tops to ’em, like snuff-boxes with 
the lids off. Then came in a large white dish wdth little square 
slices of b’iled beef, as Jack said was ‘bully,’—and well he might say 
so, for there was nothin’ of the real sort in it. I suppose if Dutch 
courage means a glass of gin, Belgian bully means beef with the 
strength b’iled out on it. As soon as we’d got rid of this we begins 
to look about us, and I says to Jack, ‘ I hopes they’re not goin’ to 
forgit mr beef as we brought over.’—‘ Oh, no,’ says he, ‘ that’s the 
roty; they ’ll bring that by and by.’ Arter this come in a lot o’ 
things,—bless ’d if I remember the names of half on ’em; there wos a 
sloo’d cod-fish swimmin’ in hile, wot the Dutchmen calls cobble-jaws, 
and a fricandy made o’ weal stuck all over with bits o’ pork fat like 
a young hedgehog; it warn’t so bad that dish, only there warn’t half 
enough on it. Then there wos our leg o’ mutton as they 'd stoo’d 
up with carrits and turraits instead of roasting on it as we w'anted;— 
they ’d gived it a name too as we couldn’t understand, a jiggo de 
something, which Jack said meant seven hours, tho’ we told him it 
was prime three-year old wether mutton. As for what you call made 
dishes there was no end on ’em, what with giblets, and sassages cut 
in slices, and poollies and water-cresses, and filly dc buff with 

* Osterlings—the Hall of Commerce. 
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tomraytoe sauce and sich like. It was most on it d—d nonsense, 
but we ate on it, 'cause it was there to be, eat. At last says I to 
Jack, ‘ I say, old feller, if they don’t send in our roast beef, 1 'in 
blcss'd if I shan’t lose my happytite, as the halderraan said after 
eatin' the turbit' Well, Jack he says to the garsong—(that is 
the waiter, garsong means boy, sich another as a post-boy) — 
‘Garsong, porty lee roty.’ Whet he said none on us could make 
out, but Jack he turns round and says, ‘ Why, there ain’t no roty.’ 
—‘ I don't know what you calls roty,’ says I, ‘ but if there warn't 
as prime a bit o’ beef for ro’stin’ in our hamper as ever wos, 
why, then, damme, I ’ll eat a boss; so I ’ll thank you to translate that 
’ere to this ’ere sniggering’ Dutchman.’ Well, then, Jack he sets to 
jabberin’ ag’in ; and this time he says ‘ roast beef plain enough ; and 
the garsong, he pints to the dishes, and jabbers in his tufn, as much 
as to say, ‘ they’ve had itand away he cuts; and presently back he 
comes with a beef-bone in his hand, shaved quite smooth, and claps 
it down on the table, and begins a-p’intin’ and jabberin' ag’in. So then 
Jack says to us, ‘ It’s o' no use tawking; they've dressed your beef 
another way.’—‘Which way?’ says we; ‘ for we han’t a-had none on 
it, nor seen none on it nayther.’—‘ Why,’ says he, ‘ that ’ere was it,’ 
a-p’intin' to a hempty dish as stood opposite to where Long Joe was 
a-settin’. And what do you think they’d a-done?—blessed if it 
warn’t the croo’llest thing as ever happen’d to a piece of roastin’ 
beef I —why, they ‘d cut it up into collops, and called it filly de buff, 
and «h.s-guised it with tommytoes; and Long Joe and Jem Worritt, 
and one or two more, had finished it, and never know’d wot it wos 
they wos a-eatin’. I toos vexed, and that’s the truth on it. Hows- 
ever, there warn’t no help for it; and, as we //ar/ done pretty well, we 
made it out on the cold pork as they hadn’t touched.” *• 

“ But did you get nothing to drink all this time ?” 

“ Let us alone for that; there was vang de pay, and Moslc, and a 
few bottles o’ Shampain, as we resolved for to have, to do the thing 
< 7 CTi-teelly; and then for beer there was sumraut as they call’d ‘ lamp- 
black,’* or some sich name; tho' it warn’t half so black or so strong 
as our porter; and brandy and Ginever, and sich like, all in coorse. 
Well, sir, tho’ we’d corned over merely a-pleasurin', we warn’t a- 
goin’ to be settin’ a-eatin’ and drinkin’ all day; so, about three 
o’clock, out we sallies ag’in to see wot else there was in this ’ere town. 
We’d heard talk a good deal about the siege of Hantwerp, where the 
Dutch, under Gineral Chass, was bumbadeered by the French and 
the young Dook of Arlines; so we thought we’d go and see the sitty- 
dell. So two on us, Bill Rogers and I, got a hold on Jack’s arm, and 
the rest follered; and away we marches up a long street, full of old 
buildin’s, as was half in ruins, and kivered with the marks of the shot 
and shells as was fired into the town. We seed one o’ them ’ere 
shells in the mornin’ as hit the werry cathedral itself, wot old Gineral 
Chass threaten’d to knock down if they didn’t leave off spyin’ into 
his camp. At last we gits up to a drorbridge and crosses a ditch, and 
there we wos stopp’d under a harchway by a sentry, who call’d for 
his hoflicer; and then out Ae comes, a civil-spoken chap enough, with 
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a pair of moustayshes as long as that boss’s mane. As soon as he’d 
read the paper—a permee they said it was,—he took off his hat and 
made us a bow; and in coorse we did the same; and there we stood 
a-bowin’ and scrapin' for five minutes together, till we thought he'd 
never a-done tellygraffin’ with his elber. Ilows’ever, it did end some¬ 
how, and through the harchway we walked; and didn’t the sogers 
stare at us, that’s all. What there was to stare at, none of us could 
see, for we wos only dress’d jest as usual, ’cept Long Joe; he’d got 
his holiday-flower in the bussom of his weskit—a nice suA-flower, as 
he pick’d up in the Marshy-o-floor (wot they calls their Common 
Garden) : but I suppose they thought we eighteen fellers was a-goin’ 
to take the sittydell ag’in. However, they let us ])ass, and then up 
comes the keeper of the place as shows it,—a sarjent .he wos, as 
help’d to make the sittydell surrender, and he took us all over it. 
Perhaps you knows wot miluntary works and fortifications is, but for 
our parts, we’d never seed none afore. I should hardly have believ’d 
that this 'ere wos the place as they made sich a piece of work about: 
why, no part on it warn’t higher than that 'ere bank, and it seem’d to 
me to be sloped quite easy to help anybody as wanted to get in ; and I 
said so: but the sarjent he only shook his head and grinned, and told 
Jack that they forty thousand Frenchmen was pretty nigh a month 
afore they could git into the innirny's breeches, which, considerin’ as 
Dutchmen has got tolerably large ones, and the Frenchmen is gene¬ 
rally nothin’ but skinny rips, we thought wos onaccountable strange. 
The sarjent he sacke’-ed a good deal, and Jack said it was quite true; 
so I suppose it zeos. Arter we’d walked round the ramperts and 
parrypets, and seen the denmyloons and the kivered ways, wot han’t 
got no kiverin’ to ’em at all, we went dowm to the cabbery, or can • 
trfCrt, as stands in the middle of the fortification, and had a ‘ snaps’ 
with the sarjent, whose perqu’site it is to sell liquors;—a ‘ snaps,’ you 
know, is Dutch for ‘ summut short,’ ’cause it’s snapped up in no 
time, for the glasses warn’t bigger nor thimbles. Then he took us to 
see the bum-proof, where General Chass lived durin’ the siege, wdren 
the red-hot balls used to rattle about his head mornin’, noon, and 
night. It warn’t so big as a two-stall stable; but he must have been 
onconimon fond of n’ise and smoke to have stayed there as long as he 
did. They say he’d have stayed till now if the powder magazine 
hadn’t been blowed up; but when bis ammynition wos gone, wb 3 '’, he 
couldn’t do no otherwise than give in. Some people says he was a 
liobstinate old dog; but wot’s the use o’ givin’ orders if they're not 
to be obeyed ? It’s like my keepin’ my time; 1 evu/d stop at Henley 
or Maidenhead longer than I do, both up and down; but wot does 
my orders say ? ‘ there’s your time, and there you must be.’ ” 

“ You’re quite right, and General Chasse acted, no doubt, on the 
principle.” 

“Most like he did; and so does we. Well, sir, when we'd seen 
the sittydell, we held a sort of counsel of war as to where we should 
go next; so Jack he said there wos a fair a-bein’ held a little ways 
outside the town, if we wos agreeable to go,—a Queer Mess he said 
it was. So back we goes to the Place Wert, and there we hires three 
carri’ges, and crams ourselves into ’em. Jem Worritt he wanted to 
drive one on ’em; but we perswaded him not to bemcan hisself by 
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drivili’ sicli things as they wos V, so inside we went, like genTmen 
all right. We warn’t long a-goin’, though the cattle ims rum uns to 
look at; but after rayther more joltin’ than \^as good for. the springs, 
we got to the garden where this 'ere Queer Mess was to be. They 
made us pa^ two frongs a-piece for admission, and in we walked, and 
lots of music, and dancin', and singin' there wos surely. The Hant- 
werp ladies is nice creeturs, sir; werry plump and round built, with 
plenty of forehand and good goers: they gits over the ground oncom- 
mon quickf and then they dresses so neat, with nice shoes and stock- 
in’s, and black wales, and werry clean made they are.” 

“ And did you dance ?” 

“ Why no, sir, we warn’t altogether in dancin’ trim, and waltzin' 
didn’t agree with most on us ; so we amoosed ourselves with lookin' 
on and larfin’ at the gals as did n’t understand wot we said. And 
rare good fun we bad, ’specially in the booths, where they wos a serv¬ 
in' out the ‘loving beer’ as they gives on these occasions. It made 
Jem Worritt a leetle'too loving ; for he’d bad quite enough shanipain 
at dinner, and he could n’t help putting his arms round a young lady’s 
waist as came dancin’ up ag’in him as she was a-goin’ the round a- 
waltzin*. Her partner, a tall whiskered chap, he looks werry black 
at .Tern, and sackers at him, and says, ‘ God dam,’ and somethin’ 
about John Bull. So Jem he ups with his fist, and was jest a-goin’ to 
let drive in a way as would have spilt his beauty for a week of Sun¬ 
days, when some on us interferes and lugs Jem away, and perswades 
him to keep hisself quiet, for we did n’t go there for to misbehave 
ourselves; and so we told him.” 

“ And did you remain late ?” 

** We stopped till the fireworks was all over, and then, when the 
most 5«Kteelest of the company went away, we went too; foi^ 
could n’t afford to be out all night, as we wos a-goin’ away ag’in the 
next mornin’ by the same steamer as brought us. So about ten 
o’clock we gits back to the Grand Buff and has some supper,—not 
werry onsimilar to our dinner; and arter a glass or two o’ brandy and 
water, we wos a-thinkin’ o’ turnin’ in, and told Jack to ask where our 
beds wos. And what do you think ? Why, them Cabberies ain’t 
a-got no beds in ’em,—leastways for so many as we wos.” 

“ What did you do then ? how did you manage ?” 

“ Why, sir, jrou know there *s a sayin’ about ‘ needs mustso, as 
we could n’t git any beds, we resolved to do without ’em, and make a 
night bn it for once and away. So we told Jack to order us in lots 
of brandy, and gin, and cigars, and there we sat, singin’ ‘ Rule Brit¬ 
tany' and ‘ God save the Queen’ all the blessed night, and drihkin’ 
the healths of Gineral Chass, and Mr. Roobins, and the governor, 
and the pretty gals of Hantwerp, till all was bloo. I’m bless’d if 
they ever had sich a time of it at the Grand Buff 'afore, and p’rhaps 
it ’ll be long enough afore they have ag’in. But I say, this ’ere rain 
won’t do, sir; we change osses directly, and then I should recom¬ 
mend you to go inside, for it’s likely to be a wet night.” 


D. C. 
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CHAPTEB I. • 

At the window of a private sitting-room in the Bell Hotel, Chel¬ 
tenham, stood a young couple, so immediately contiguous, that it was 
plain to see they were attacked to one another. 

Suddenly the fair one started from the pleasant bondage of -her swain, 
exclaiming, See ! yonder comes my guardian, as I live! Quick ! 
Hide yourself, for Heaven's sake !” 

" Hide myself!” replied the cavalier, retreating from the window. 
“ Egad, if your old governor catch me here, he '11 hide me, I'm 
thinking 

“Ay!” said the lady, “ that he will, with a vengeance !” 

With a stick, more likely!” retorted the gent, who never lost 
an opportunity for a joke. 

“ There! there!—don’t stand trifling now !” returned his lady-love, 
“ but find some place of concealment, do!” 

“That's all very fine, but there's no lodging hev^V^giyL he. 
-Wliere .hall I dispose niVself?” .??« (W " 

“ Stay !—'I have it!—^behind this board !” exclaimed she, removing 
that which stood before the chimney. “You’ll never be discovered 
there.” 

“ Behind that ?” cried the gent, “ why, damme! but that will be 
lodging and board too! and, egad, when 1 come out, I suspect you ’ll 
have to provide me with washing into the bargain.” 

“ Pshaw !” ejaculated his inamorata; " in with you, and mind you 
keep yourself quiet, or you ’ll spoil all,” and she shiHved him the way 
to his dingy domicile. 

“Never fear," replied the swain, entering the sooty recessi “ I’ll 

be as silent as an oyster with-” And the fair damsel cut short 

the gentleman’s simile by replacing the board before the chimney. 
She then hastened towards her piano, and commenc^ singing the 
following little canzonet, the words of which it is hut justice to state 
had been written for her, to one of her favourite airs, by the gimtle- 
man in the chimney. 

“ Cupid's blind 1 liow came lio so ? 

List, sweet maid, and you shall know. 

Constancy and he, onAay, 

Went a-sailing, so they say. 

All was harm’ny for awhile; 

Well it serv’d time to beguile; 

But, at length, young Love grew tired, 

And to change the course desired. 

‘ T say, Con,’ cried restless Cupid, 

‘ 'fhis plain sailing.’s devilish stupid, 

1 ’m for turning t’ other way; 

Come, my girl, now what d’ yc say V 
Constancy, who ruled the stern, 

Vow’d that round they ne’er should turn. 
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Nay, she told the little rover, 

Sooner than round, they should turn over. 

Whereupon high words arose, 

And from words they got to blows. 

Soon, though Love was made to quail 
’Neath the maiden’s finger nail,— 

For, like maidens in a passion, 

Constancy fought clawing fashion,— 

And so maul’d poor Love about. 

That she tore his eyes both out; 

Since which time, the story ends, 

IN ever have those two beenj'rieiids. 

Now, Venus, hearing from above 
The sad sobs of little Love, 

And, perceiving that his cries 
Arose from having lost his eyes. 

Gather’d up those orbs of blue. 

And at last gave them to you!” 

The young lady had but just iinislied the canzonet, when Mr. Solid 
her guardian entered. 

“ Bravo!” he exclaimed ; "bravo, Cecilia!” (for that was the name 
of his ward). " In high spirits—eh, merry one ? Come, this is as it 
should be! I have something important to communicate to you.” 

"Something important,” repeated Cecilia. “Oh, do let me hear 
it, sir r 

“ Weil, then," said Mr. S. “ first tell me candidly, how should you 
like to make your debut in the pleasant little comedy of * Matrimony/ 
eh?” 

“ Why, truly, sir,” she replied with naivete, “ I should have no ob- 
jeSElon to throw up the part of ' The Country Girl/ and appear in the 
character of " The Wife/ provided I felt convinced that my pe!^foiRn- 
ance would meet with approbation. It must be either a hit or a Miss 
with me, sir." 

“ Indeed !” cried Solid; “ then, to be serious, I have found a person 
who I have no doubt will be perfectly to your taste; none of your wild, 
harum-scarum, racketty fellows of the present day, but a steady, rich, 
middle-aged gentleman. There's a chance for you ! What d’ ye say 
to that ?" 

“Why, sir," returned Cecilia, “that the darts of Cupid must be 
feathered with affection, and not merely tipped with gold, in order to 
peh^ate my bosom. No!” she added archly, “ the only arrows that 
can nnd their way to my heart are those which spring from my own 
beau” 

“From your own bean!” echoed Mr. Solid. “And, pray. Miss, 
who may this beau of yours be ?" % 

“If yctpr steady, rich, middle-aged gentleman were here, do you 
know what answer I should make ?" inquired Cecilia. 

“ A saucy one, I ’ll be bound,” returned her guardian. 

“ I should say to him," she added, “ my beau, sir, unlike those of 
old, is not yew." 

“ Very pretty indeed. Miss !" exclaimed Mr. Solid. “ Very pretty I 
But, ^rhaps, you will be obliging enough to tell me the name of this 
most mvoured swain of yours.” 

^'‘Ob, certainly, sir,” replied the young lady ; “ Mr. Frank Forage.” 

“ So! Mr. Frank Forage is it. Miss ?” coolly exclaimed Mr. Solid. 
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And, maybe, you will now further inform me what are that gentle¬ 
man’s means of living, fo^, damme, if I could ever find them out.” 

“ He says he is a man of private property, sir,” replied Miss C. 

tf Private property !” repeated her guardian. “Yes; so especially 
private, that nobody as yet ever saw anything of it. Egad! he’s 
an independent gentleman in the fullest sense of the word, for he cer¬ 
tainly is a gentleman that has nothing to depend upon.” 

“ But surely you do not intend to say, sir,” remonstrated Cecilia, 
"he has no fortune at all.?” * 

“ I don’t mean to say any such thing,” returned Mr. Solid. " On 
the contrary, I think his fortune very good, for I verily believe the 
poor devil has nothing hut his good fortune to trust to for a dinner 
every day.” 

Mr. Soli^ was right. Mr. Frank Forage, the gentleman in question, 
and in the chimney, was a professed wit, a being who lived upon his 
brains, one of those visionaries, who, like the alchemists of old, endea¬ 
voured to transmute the base metal of their cerebra into precious gold. 

“ Let me hear no more of this jackanapes, I beg,” said Mr. S. “ I 
want to speak to you upon a subject which deeply concerns you.” 

“ Well, sir, proceed. I am all attention.” 

“ You are well aware that it was ever the wish of your late father 
that you should marry into the family of the Punctilios,” said Solid. 

Cecilia confessed that she had understood such to be the case. 

“ Then I have to inform you that I have received by this morning’s 
post,” he continued gravely, “ a letter from Mr. Peter Punctilio, 
a gentleman of whom report speaks most highly, a thorough man of 
business, the pattern of precision, indeed, a perfect human chrono¬ 
meter ,* as you will perceive when I tell you that he promises to be 
with me this day exactly at three-and-twenty minutes past four, p. m. 
’s punctuality for you!” 

“ It will be indeed !”replied Cecilia, laughing; “if (and she laid a 
strong stress upon the hypothetical monosyllable) he only perform 
what he promises." 

“ If !” echoed Solid, with an equally forcible emphasis. “ What, 
do you doubt it, then } Ah, had you heard but one half what I have 
respecting his precision, you would not be very sceptical upon the 
point. Why, he’s as regular as the trade-winds!” 

“ But, la, sir!” said his ward, “ there are so many little circumstances 
that may happen to prevent any one keeping an appointment to the 
minute ; for instance, the wheel of the coach might come off.” 

“ Well, then he would take a post-chaise, and come on,” replied 
Solid. 

“ Pshaw!” ejaculated Cecilia, “ one of the horses might turn restive, 
and throw the post-chaise over.” 

“ No matter!” exclaimed her imperturbable guardian, “ it might 
throw the post-chaise over, but still it couldn't throw him over bis 

. • S ft 

time. 

“ But, dear me J” cried Cecilia, “ there are fifty things. He might 
break his leg by the accident.” 

“ He might break his leg, to be sure,” replied Solid; “ but, never- 
tlieless, he wouldn’t break his appointment into the bargain. In short, 
so convinced am I, from the accounts I have had of his character, that 
he will be here to the very moment he has named, that, hang me! if 
I wouldn’t stake my existence upon it.” 
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Cecilia saw directly that this positiveness on the part of her 
guardian might be turned to advantage. ^ 

“ Well, sir [” she said, “ since you are so thoroughly convinced of 
Mr. Punctilio’s infallibility, perhaps you will promise to consent to my 
marriage with Mr. Frank Forage, provided Mr. P. be nqt in these 
apartments one half hour after the time he has specified.” 

“Consent to your marriage with Mr. Frank Forage! Ay!” ex¬ 
claimed the confident old gentleman, “or with the chimney-sweep at 
the corner ef the next street, if you like, on such a condition.” 

“ You will remember then, sir,” returned Cecilia, “ if Mr. Peter 
Punctilio be half an hour behind his appointment, I have your per¬ 
mission to choose a husband for myself." 

“ Half an hour behind his appointment! Ay! ” he exclaimed, 
“ even if he be a quarter. But don’t be deluding yourself with the 
vain hope of Mr. Punctilio’s breaking his word. The thing is utterly 
impossible, I tell you. You might, with just as much reason, ex¬ 
pect the sun to oversleep himself to-morrow morning, and not make 
his appearance above the horizon until noonday.” And, so saying, 
he dashed out of the room in no slight passion to find his ward so 
incredulous upon a point which he believed as strongly as Holy 
Writ. 

Cecilia no sooner heard the outer door of their apartments closed, 
than she flew to liberate her poor prisoner. 

Come out, Frank,” she said as she removed the board from the 
chimney. “ You may quit your dingy quarters now without fear.” 

“Quarters do you call them !” exclaimed the jocular Mr. Forage; 
^‘hang me if it isn't a complete /lo/ef But, how do I look.^ Not 
''“‘particularly grimy, am I, eh ?” 

You’re as unsullied as a wedding-gown,” was the laconic reply of 
his,lady-love. “But tell me,” she continued, “you overhearef offr 
conversation, did you not 

" I did, my love, but it was with no little difiiculty,—for, not being 
endowed with the property of ubiquity, it was naturally no very easy 
,^k for you to make me /tenr when I was there, you, know. Ha! ha! 
not so bad that, I flatter myself.” 

Mr. Frank Forage had a strange way of laughing at, and compli¬ 
menting himself upon his own jokes. 

“ It is a hit, I must allow,” said Cecilia approvingly. 

** That is, you mean to say, it isn’t a-miss. Come, I’ve heard worse 
than that, too, in my time.” 

“ What, still at your puns, eh, Frank ?” 

“ Ah! your old guardian may rail as he pleases at your professed 
wits, but let me tell you punning is decidedly economical.” 

“ Economical!” echoed the astonished Cecilia. “ How so, I prithee 

“ Why, not only is it an economy of language— making one word 
convey two meanings,” replied the wit; “ but it is also very econo¬ 
mical in a financial point of view, saving one the expense of sundry 
hreakfa&t&> dinners, teas, and suppers.” 

“ What! a pun save you the expense of a meal ?” eitclaimed his 
lady-lpv0, more surprised than before. 

returned Frank. “You won’t believe it, perhaps: but I 
existOu tlw whole of yesterday upon one bon^mot, two conundrums, 
tod a tkeotrical anecdote; made my dejeunci oflT the boti-^mot, dined 
l^llpllly upon the theatrical anecdote, and had a nice light supper 
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with the two conundrums. Few persons have any idea of tlie pick¬ 
ings of a smart d’esf^rit. You recollect that joke of mine upon a 
linendraper athxing "Warranxed Fast CoLOuidl^’. to some cheap 
printed cottons in his window, that the colours were doubtless so fast 
that they'd run! and a very good one it is, too, though I say it. Now, 
you’d hardly believe it, but that very joke has been, I assure you, 
a matter of no less than two breakfasts, five dinners, and several sup¬ 
pers to me.” 

“Two breakfasts, five dinners, and several suppers!’^ exclaimed 
Cecilia. “ Pray explain yourself.” 

“ Why, by getting me the reputation of being a smart, clever fellow, 
and so obtaining for me sundry invitations out. But I will give you 
a case in point,” continued the loquacious Frank. “The other morn¬ 
ing I was. breakfasting with a party of jolly fellows at Sir Harry 
Ilardup’s, ^^hen our worthy host was thrown into a state of great trepi¬ 
dation by a vqfy suspicious and bailiff-like ring at the bell. ‘ Who the 
devil can thaf^be ?’ cried he.—‘ Some beggar or t’ other, depend upon 
it,’ I replied.—How do you know?’ he inquired.—‘Because,’ said I, 

‘ he came with a ring, and, consequently, must be a fellow without 
a rap !’ —None so dusty that, I think. Well, the joke took like wild¬ 
fire. I Avas declared a damned amusing fellow. Sir Harry begged I 
would stop to dinner. One of his friends reqViested I would honour him 
with my company to supper; another pressed me to come and take 
wine with him; a third presented me with his card, and assured me 
lie should be happy to see me at any time; in fact, there was not a 
single person present from whom 1 did not receive some invitation or 
other.” 

“A very ingenious mode of living, truly,” responded the young lady. 
“ But what, in the name of Momus, could have made you adopt so 
sftrailge a mode of getting your bread ?” 

“ A circumstance which happened to me at school,” replied Frank, 
“ and which, proving to me, as it did, the power of a pun, was, I be¬ 
lieve, the prime cause of my embracing my present profession. I was 
studying the art of penmanship, — an art, by-the-hy, in Avhich I did 
anytlxing but Jiuurish ; —come, that isn’t so very bad, either;—and had 
perpetrated a most miserable ])halanx of jiot-hooks, when my tutor came 
behind me, and,^ perceiving the rudenesss of my attempt, raised the 
little round bit of mahogany appertaining to masters of the craft, in 
order to give me a knock on the sconce. I saw his intention, and, 
arresting his arm, exclaimed, ‘ Don’t strike me, sir J I'm a republican.’ 
-—‘A republican!’ responded he. ‘What do you mean by that.^’— 
‘ Why, sir,' I replied, ‘ I have a great ofijeciion to have a ruler over 
my head!’ —Excellent, was it not? It had the desired effect. He 
laughed heartily at my joke, and for the smartness of my tongue 
overlooked the awkwardness of my fingers. This made a great im¬ 
pression upon me; so much so, that wheff my. father kicked the 
bucket—^that is, went out of the pak of 8()ciety>®-that Avill do, I think, 
—and left me nothing but my wits to depend upon, I thought that, 
since a puii had stood my friend in one instance, 1 saw no just cause 
or impediment why it should not in another; arid, as punning for a 
dinner seemed preferable to whistling for one, although by the latter 
expedient one would have been sure of a good bUm-mt ,—-rather brilliant, 
that, for an off-hander,—I determined to turn regular punster; and so 
here I am, Frank Forage, dealer in bon-mots, anecdotes, double-en- 
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tendres, and other facetiae! and a very pretty thing I make of it, I 
can assure you.” 

Drive a good4htde, I've no doubt.'*” said Cecilia. 

"Indeed I may say, aroaring one,—I’ve said worse things than that 
before novi'. There is not a subject that can be touched upon in con¬ 
versation upon which I have not something smart to say. As for the 
weather, I am equally at home, be it fair, or be it foul, whether or no. 
If it rain heavily, I talk of the absurdity of laundresses attempting 
to catch soft water when it’s raining hard. If it only drizzle, I de¬ 
clare the weather reminds me of the battle of Cullodeu, because they’d 
some of the Scotch mist there. Then, as for dinner, bless you ! there 
is not a good thing that can be put upon table but I have some equally 
good thing to apply to it. In fact, let the conversation take what¬ 
ever turn it may, or even, let it grow dull, and flag for avuiulc, I am 
sure to throw in something salt and so make it smart again, —and that’s 
very tolerable, I flatter myself.” 

" You are a funny fellow, Frank,” said Cecilia, smilmg at the re¬ 
cital of his history. But, while you are chattering here, you forget 
that you've a rival who threatens to be with us very shortly.” 

"That is, my dear,” responded the inveterate punster, " you mean 
to say that I’ve a rival whose arrival I ought to look to, •— that’s 
pretty fair, too, I believe. * I understand you, my love; you want me 
to make the old noodle, that's coming after you, come after his time 
instead; and, never fear but he shall be in this instance as slow, and 
as decidedly the late Mr. Punctilio, as if he was one of the dead, in¬ 
stead of the quick. But, egad! I must lose no time,” added the viva¬ 
cious Mr. Forage," for I've got a few little levities here, which I must 
take to the Cheltenham Chronicle before I attend to the old gentle¬ 
man. Here is an epigram for you. 

• ^ 

‘on a man WIIH A IJiRGI FAMIIY. 

What wonder that Dolt has more children than any, 

You know the old proverb, that—one fool makes many.' 

What do you think of that.^ And here’s a Cockney conundrum, 

‘ Why was our dry nurse like Adonis ?’ D’ ye give it up } ‘ Because 

she was engaged to Wpan~us /’—Ha! ha! ha ! Devilish funny, isn’t it, 
eh? But, adieu! adieu, dearest!” and so saying he vanished, with a 
kiss of his hand to his lady-love, in pursuit of his rival. 

Q|IAPT£R II. 

Punctually as the clock was striking four the Highflyer fast 
coach drew up at the Bell Hotel, and deposited at the door a parti¬ 
cularly prim and pursy little gentleman, habited in a new suit of black. 
There was a peculiar precision in his air, a starch spruceness about 
his white cravat, and a fastidious formality displayed in the tie there¬ 
of, coupled with a fevtiash anxiety respecting the safe delivery of the 
sundry articles which ^instituted his luggage, which would have indi¬ 
cated to any one in the least acquainted with the character of Mr. Peter 
Punctilio^ that this was no less a person than that gentleman himself. 

At length be entefed the hotel, and, looking at the clock over the 
mant^-piece of the coflfee-room, exclaimed, " Seven minutes and a half 
past four, eh ? That will do! It wants, then, exactly one quarter of 
an hour and thirty seconds to the time of my appointment with Mr. 

Fifteen minutesiand a half. Let me see ! that will just allow 
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me five minutes to open my parcels; seven do. to smarten myself up 
a bit; and the remaining three and the odd seconds to find my way 
to the apartments of Mr. S. But, let me have a peep at myself, and 
see how I look in my new suit of black.” 

Mr. Punctilio went towards the glass, and began admiring himself 
with evident self-satisfaction. 

^ “ Ha!” continued he, elevating his shirt collars, and resuscitating 
his brutus. “ Most sedate and respectable, 1 flatter myself. Black 
certainly does become me amazingly—ogives such a pensive and inte¬ 
resting tone to the features. Yes; not particularly handsome, but 
irresistibly pleasing.” 

Leaving Mr. Peter Punctilio thus pleasantly engaged in the con¬ 
templation of his charms, we will take the opportunity of saying a few 
words relatit'e to the history of the black suit, which appeared to give 
him so much inward delight. 

To a man of Jklr. Peter Punctilio’s regular habits a love-aflTair was 
a most important business ; and he naturally wished to appear before 
the lady to whom he was about to plight his troth, to the very best 
possible advantage; consequently he sent for his tailor in order to 
consult him as to the best means of so doing. He told him he was 
about to pay his addresses to a beautiful and delicate-minded damsel, 
and desired such habiliments as would be likely to make the lady look 
with favour upon his suit. The taste, however, of the artist and our 
hero did anything but coincide. Snip, of coarse, was for decking him 
out in all the colours of the rainbow; but Peter Punctilio, as that 
gentleman himself said, wasn't the man to allow himself to be made 
a harlequin of. No; he preferred something sedate and respectable, 
and so decided upon having a genteel and sober suit of black. 

Wlietlier Mr. Peter Punctilio did right or not the sequel will show. 

^ow it so happened that a few minutes before the arrival of the 
above gentleman in black, a lady of the name of Hollyhock had been 
thrown out of her phaeton and her senses at one and the same time, a 
short distance from the Bell, and had consequently been brought to 
that hotel until such time as she could be removed to her own house, 
which was situate about a mile out of Cheltenham. A messenger had 
of course been instantly despatched to the nearest surgeon for his im¬ 
mediate attendance, but as yet he had not made his appearance. 

Such was the state of aflfairs, when the landlady, not a little alarm¬ 
ed at the dilatoriness of the doctor, r||ig the bell, and ordered the 
chambermaid to go below, and see if Mr. Potion had arrived. 

The lady of the bedchamber, who rejoiced in the name of Sally, went 
about the bidding, grumbling that she wished they would take their 
sick people to any place but there, for they never give one nothing 
but a great deal of trouble; and that if they did happen to give up the 
ghost, why, drat 'em! they never thougnt about remembering the 
chambermaid. 

'NSThus went Sally growling about the house, until she reached the 
coffee-room, where the figure of Mr. Peter Punctilio, dressed all in 
black, no sooner caught her eye, than she exclaimed, A gentleman 
ui black. Oh, this must be the doctor, surely. I'm blest if he doesn’t 
look just like one of his own black doses animated ! — I beg your par¬ 
don, sir,” said she, addressing that gentleman, but I believe you 're 
come to SM a lady in this hotel ?” 

" Most certainly, my dea^,” responded Mr. P.; “ that is the inte¬ 
resting object of my visit.” 
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" Ah, sir!” returned Sally, " the poor thing has been anxiously ex¬ 
pecting you.” • 

" She has, has she ?” exclaimed he, not a little delighted at the impa¬ 
tience on the part of one whom he believed to be his destined bride. 
“No doubt.,’’ he added in an under tone, “she has heard of my ami¬ 
able qualities from some quarter or other.” 

“ The dear creator’ has been dreadfully upset, I can assure you, sir,” 
continuedcSally, alluding to the capsize of Miss Hollyhock. 

“Dreadfully upset, has she?” repeated Mr. Punctilio. "Ahl” 
subjoined he in a low voice; “ it’s the way with all the women j they 
always are upset directly they hear anything about me. Completely 
thrown out, I dare say, now,” continued he, addressing himself to 
Sally. 

“ You may say that, too,” replied the maid. “ Regularly head over 
heels, and no mistake!” 

“ Amiable susceptibility," thought Mr. Punctilio. “ But," said he, 
“ she won’t be the first fair damsel I’ve cut up, by a great many.” 

“ Cut up!” exclaimed the horror-stricken Sally. “ What, you in¬ 
tends to operate upon the poor thing, then ?” 

“Operate upon her?” responded the gentleman in black. “Of 
course 1 do; upon her heart.” 

“ Intends to operate upon her heart!” ejaculated the maid, “ Did 
I ever hear the likes ? Oh, she’s booked, I see. But you don’t mean 
to say you ’ll ever have the conscience to do it ?” 

“ Conscience!” echoed Mr. P. “ Bless you, her’s won’t be the first 
fair bosom I've penetrated in my time!” 

“■ He's a-going to penetrate her bosom, too. The inhuman wretch !” 

“ I’ve made some havoc among the members of the fair sex before 
now, I can tell you.” * ^ 

“The members! He means the arms and legs! The nasty beast! 
I declare I’m all of a tremble while I remain near the horrid brute !” 

“ Although, 1 dare say, you wouldn’t think it, to look at me ?” said 
our hero. 

“ Indeed, but I would, though. I never saw such a slaughtering 
countenance in all my born days afore !” 

“ It is rather a hilling one, I believe,” said the self-satisfied Mr. 
Punctilio. 

“You looks lancets, that you does !” 

“ Why, truly, I have alwaj® been allowed to have a regular piercing 
eye of my own.” 

“ But, while you 're a-running on here, you forget all about the 
sufferings of the poor young lady you've come to see, sir.” 

“ Sufferings! You surely do not mean to say she is so far gone as 
all that ?” 

“ But I does, though! La! bless you! the dear creature's in a 
state of perfect agony!” 

“Charming anxiety!" said he to himself. “ But, come, let me haste 
to relieve the poor thing's torments !” 

Ah, do, sir!” replied Sally; “ you '11 find her eagerly expecting 
you uyMairs in bed.” 

“ Find her where ?” blurted out the astonished Mr. Punctilio. 

“ Why, in bed, to be sure! Where else did you expect to find her,'‘ 
I should like to know ?" ^ 

'“Anywhere else but there, certainly! Egad!” added I^r. P. 
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aside, “ a pretty wife she ’ll make me if she's in the habit of receiving 
the first visits of gentlemen in bed.” 

" Well, hang me!” said Sally, if you a’n't the rummest doctor I 
ever seed, if you object to visiting a lady in bed!” 

Doctor !” cried the gentleman in black. “ What do you mean by 
that ? Don't doctor me, if you please!" 

*' What! do you intend to say you haven’t come here to physic poor 
Miss Hollyhock ?” 

“ Confound Miss Hollyhock !” ejaculated the irate Mr. Punctilio; 
“ what's Miss Hollyhock to me No! I came here to*pay ray at¬ 
tentions to a beautiful young lady residing in this hotel.” 

" Well, here is a pretty kettle of fish!” exclaimed Sally. " Hows’- 
ever, it was quite nat’ral, you know; for seeing you dressed all in 
black, I in course took you for one of them physicianers." 

“ Took me for the devil!” cried the enraged Mr. Punctilio. “ But, 
come, show me at once to the apartments of Mr. Solid.” 

“ What, then, you ’ve come here to marry the ward of that gentle¬ 
man, I suppose, sir .!* Well, here’s a precious discovery !” added Sally 
aside: “I’m blest if he a’n't come after the very young lady as Mr. 
Frank Forage is a-keeping company with. I ’ll play a trick with him 
—I’ll send him up to Mr. Forage’s room, and he'll soon settle his 
business with a vengeance. If you goes up to No. 42, on the third 
landing, sir,” she continued, addressing herself to Mr. Punctilio, 
" you ’ll meet with some one who ’ll give you every information about 
the party you want.” 

“ No. 42, on the third landing, eh? Sure you’re right, are you? 
And, egad, I must make the best of my way, for I have no time to 
spare, I see,” said he, looking at his watch. “ Mistake me for a doctor 
—a doctor, indeed !—a fellow that always dresses in black, to be conti- 
»uaMy in mourning for the number of people he .sends to their graves.” 

And so saying, Mr. Peter Punctilio bounced out of the room, not a 
little annoyed to think that his new suit of black had met with so bad 
a reception. 

Ah, there you goes, old gentleman,” said Sally, when she had lost 
sight of the skirts of his coat, “ and a precious game Mr. Forage will 
have when he finds out who he's got hold on. Oh, he's a fine funny 
fellow, Mr. Frank Forage, that he is 1 Not that he's exactly the kind 
of young man, though, that I should like for a husband. No. When¬ 
ever I marry, what a love of a fellow, as the song says, I will have, to 
be sure!” 

And she bent her way back to the apartment of Miss Hollyhock, 
singing as she went 

THE maiden's choice. 

Whenever 1 marry, the man that has ine, 

What a love of a fellow, od’s bobs! he shall be 1 
In the §rst place, the darling shall have, I declare, 

A head of the loveliest curling black hair; 

And as for his eyes, goodness ! shan’t they be bright !— 

Yes! just like two stars on a midsummer’s night : 

And his nose—let me see— .Oh! his nose shall resemble 
The fine«looking aquiline one of John Kemble; 

While his lips—ay, his lips! that important sweet part, 

So red, shall seem tinged with tl\e warmth of his heart; 
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And through them, whenever a smile makes them cur), 

Shall gleam two white rows of the choicest of pearl. 

Nay I he shall be form’d on Adonis’s plan, 

And, to sum up the whole, quite a love of a man I 

And now, having told you the form of my beau, 

Suppose 1 just take a glance round ere 1 go, 

And see if 1 can in this circle discover 

The handsome young fellow I'd like for a lover. 

Ah 1 yonder some curling black hair I descry— 

But then, mercy me I he’s a cast in the eye. 

But see 1 there are eyes! Oh, an’t they a fine pair!—» 

But then, lackaday 1 he's got carroty hair. 

Look, though—there's hair and eyes, with a nose well enough— 

But then, la I that horrible fellow takes snuff. 

See there 1—but what teeth ! Oh, you ’ll never do— 

Nor you, sir—nor you, sir—nor you, sir—nor you ! « 

In fact, I’m afraid, let me do all I can, 

I must wait a long tune for my love of a man. 

CHAPTKR lir. 

Let us now return to our friend Frank Forage. On leaving the 
apartment of his lady-love, the sprightly punster made the best of his 
way to the office of the Cheltenham Chronicle, and having deposited 
his mite of mirth in the editorial box of that Journal, returned with all 
speed to his attic in the Bell Hotel, when what was his surprise to 
find a %ter bearing his address lyjng upon his table, and containing a 
small slip of paper commencing, "Victoria, by the grace of God of tlie 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, to Frank Forage, greeting —” Need we inform the learned 
reader it was a—writ J 

Egad!” said the incorrigible Frank, " it's astonishing how formi¬ 
dable an instrument can be concocted out of such simple materials 
the quill of the goose and the skin of the sheep. Here 1 am, poor 
devil! served with what these rascally attorneys call a mesne process, 
—and a particularly mean process it is most assuredly." 

However, set a thief to catch a thief, skys the old adage, and, in 
conformity with the reverend maxim, our jocose friend despatched an 
envoy for the immediate attendance of one of the profession, to consult 
him as to the best means of resisting (or rather putting olf until such 
time as he could arrange his marriage with the fair Cecilia) this most 
courteous and Duval-Iike attack on your money or your liberty. 

Our lively friend Frank was anxiously expecting a visit from his 
legal adviser, when Mr* Peter Punctilio, following the roguish direc¬ 
tions of Miss Sally, t|ppkd at the door of Mr. Forage's apartment. 
Frank no sooner saw sombre suit of Mr. Punctilio than he in¬ 
wardly exclaimed, 

" A gentleman in black—this must be the very man.—I believe, 
sir," said he to Mr. Punctilio, “ you have come about this suit." 

Now, unfortunately for Mr. Peter Punctilio, the term used by Mr. 
Frank Forage was a very ambiguous one, so that while our lively 
friend was lUluding to one kind of suit, our sombre friend naturally 
imagined his interrogation to refer to another, and aoeordingly grew 
rather poetical, mid said, 

" Certainly, sir, as Othellu says, you knmy, ' It is the cause—upon 
my. floul> it is the cause/ 

« True/’ replied Frank, taking the word cause in a legal sense, of 
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course ; but the worst is, these d—d causes are so intimately con¬ 
nected with your effects, the one is sure to go with the other—ha! ha I 
ha ! Not so coarse that, I’m thinking, eh, old fellow ?*' 

Mr. Peter Punctilio was astonished; he could not understand the 
joke, and muttered to himself, “ Very strange ! What can he mean, 
I wonder ?” 

But you are tired, sir, no doubt; pray be seated,” said Frank, 
offering the gentleman in black a chair, of which he had no sooner 
availed himself than tlie eternal punster added, “ case of a-resf, as 
they say in the law. Come, I Ve heard worse than that in my time.” 

The supposed limb of that profession laughed—not at the joke, but 
because his companion did. 

'' Touching the present business,” continued the facetious Mr. Forage, 
‘‘ I believer ^ou are aware how far matters have gone already.” 

Why, if I mistake not,” returned Mr. Punctilio, there is an 
attachment at present existing.” 

Ah! he means the writ of attachment,” returned Frank in an 
under tone.—*' Perfectly right, sir. Now, I presume, the first step 
you intend to take will be to enter an appearance.” 

" Enter an appearance !—that is, make my debut before the lady,” 
said the gentleman in black aside.—" Certainly, sir," he added, ad¬ 
dressing the punster, " the first thing I shall do will be to enter an 
appearance,—and,” thought he, as he took a glance at his habiliments, 
" a very imposing appearance I shall make when I do enter.” 

“ Ay,” responded Frank, “ and then, I suppose, will come the de¬ 
claration.” 

Mr. Punctilio intimated by a nod of the head that such was the 
course he intended to adopt. 

" And after the declaration,” continued Mr. Forage, “ I presume 
you f^ill then go on,to plead; but for that,” added he, "I suppose you 
will re(juire*8Dme counsel.” „ . — < ■.* 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Punctilio, “ I am always fcappy to have counsel 
upon any subject. Have you any to offer ?” 

“ Why, sir, I think now it would materially assist the case, if you 
could manage to get Wilde.” 

" Get wild! Oh, he means throw in a bit of passion,” thouglit Mr. 
Functilio. " Truly, sir,” said he, “ I have no doubt, would be 
a grand point.” 

“ But that rests entirely with you. And then, sir, haying pleaded, 
I suppose, if there be no demurrer, you will proceed to join.” 

" Such is certainly my intention." 

" And having joined, the issue will come as a matter of course.” 

“ The issue!” exclaimed tfijs astonished Mr. Punctilio, shocked at 
the roere mention of such a subject. 

“ And about what time,” continued Mr. Forage, " after joining, will 
it be before we shall have the issue, do you imagine ?” 

‘'Why, the usual time, I suppose,” replied the perplexed Mr. Punc¬ 
tilio. 

" The usual time 1—ay; but, unfortunately, I am so ignorant upon 
these matters, that, hang me! if 1 know what is the usual time in such 
cases.” 

" Then, sir, all that I can say is,” replied the gentleman in black 
rather warmly, " that you are one of the most innocent beings for your 
time of life that I ever met with." 

2u2 
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“ Tliat may be, sir; but you see I want particularly to know the 
exact time—some few weeks, I believe, is it not ?” 

“ Some few weeks!’’ blurted out the bewildered gentleman. “ Well, 
d—me, if he isn’t the veriest nincompoop I ever heard of! Some few 
weeks, indeed!—months you mean.” 

Months!” exclaimed the equally astonished Mr. Forage; " you 
surely must be mistaken, sir, or there must be a great alteration in the 
law.” 

“ You mdst be well aware, sir, that is a law which no one can alter." 

Well, sir, I submit to your superior judgment,” said Frank; 
you, of course, must know more about these matters than I—you 
must have had some hundreds of issues in your time.” 

•“ I had some hundreds of issues! What the devil do you take me 
for?” 

“ Take you ?” replied Frank ; “ why, a lawyer, to be sure.” 

“ A lawyer!—nonsense. I’m no lawyer—no, nor doctor either.” 

The deuce you’re not! Egad! then I’ve made a slight mistake, I 
suppose. However, it was natural: for, seeing you dressed all in 
black, I of course mistook you for a limb of the law.” 

Mistook me for the devil!” exclaimed the enraged Mr. Punctilio. 

“ No, pardon me, sir,” replied Frank, “ only for one of the family. 
However, sir, since you are no law'yer, who are you, and what is your 
business here?” 

" I, sir, am Mr. Peter Punctilio, of Change Alley, Cornhill, and the 
cause of my visit was to gain some information respecting Mr. Solid’s 
ward, to whom I am about to have the pleasure of being united.” 

“ The deuce you are!” thought Frank. “ So*!—my rival, eh ?” said 
he to himself. “ Fgad ! this is better luck than I anticipated—this is 
some of Cecilia's doing, to a certainty. Now, if I can only send^him 
on some fool's errand, that will occupy him half an hour or so, the rnai^ 
is mine beyond a dou^t.- I have it, by Jupiter! I’ll pack him off to 
Miss Hollyhock's, the lady who was pitched out of her phaeton this 
morning;—she's just been removed to her own house, and that's a 
good mile and a half from here at the least.” The idea had no sooner 
entered the head of our facetious friend than, turning towards Mr. 
Punctilio, he said, “ It was perfectly right, sir. Mr. Solid and his 
ward were stopping in this hotel until within a few days back; but 
they have now removed a short distance out of the town. You will 
find them residing at Miss Hollyhock’s, Hollyhock Hall, about three 
quarters of a mile on the Bath road.” 

** Thank you, sir—Miss Dollymop's, Dollymop Hall, I think you 
said.?” 

“ No, sir, pardon me—Hollyhock, Hollyhock Hall. Any person 
will put you in the way to it.” 

“ Hollyhock—I shall remember—^three quarters of a mile on the 
Bath road. Egad 1 I must lose no time, or I shall break an appoint¬ 
ment fm* the first time in my life. I have now only to thank you for 
your politeness, and to wish you a very good morning.—A stupid 
puppy,” he muttered, as he made a profound bow to the gentleman 
•md quitted the room, to take me for a lawyer—a lawyer, indeed!— 
a felloiv whose black suit is but the livery of the infernal master he 
^rves.” 

Frank Forage burst into a violeiit fit of laughter directly his precise 
nval had taken his leave, and having cut one joke at the old gentle- 
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man’s expense, hastened to claim the folfilment of Mr. Solid's engag^ 
ment. 


CHAPTBH IV. 

Let us now take a peep at the interior of the house to which Mr. 
Punctilio was hastily directing his steps. 

The evening was fast drawing on,—for it was at the latter end of 
October last, that the events here narrated occurred,—and Hodge, Miss 
Hollyhock's man, as he was rather equivocally styled the neigh¬ 
bours, was in the hall busily engaged in preparing the*lamp for its 
night’s duty. 

'' Well, dang it,” said Hodge, providing the burner with a fifesh 
cotton, and ruminating upon his mistress’s accident, “ but this be a 
deadly awk'ard job, surely. Who’d a’ thought on old blind Bess run¬ 
ning away wi’ onything now, let alone missus, and she be no feather; 
but I suppose it be these Chelt’nam waters, for they ’ll be devils to 
set one working, so they be. I shouldn’t wonder, now that missus be 
so nation discomfolidated, we shall have this 'ere place beset with all 
them folks what gets their living by other people a-dying. Why, dang 
it, but this’ere Chelt’nam town, where your invalids do come and drink 
themselves to death for the benefit of their health, be a reg’lar colony 
of doctors and undertakers, and sitch like deadly-lively kind of people. 
And they do tell I, that as soon as a poor body be taken dangerously 
ill, the undertakers do come in a swarm, and makes up to us poor sar- 
yints to get their cards stuck in the chimney-piece, so as to have the 

i ’ob. I should like to catch one of them fellows, now, a-trying any of 
lis tricks upon Hodge. 'Od rabbit ’un, wouldn't I sarve un' out! I'd 
send ’un off quicker than one of his own return yearses.” (Rat-tat-tat 
went the knocker.) “ Zookers !” continued Hodge, “ if there ben’t a 
knock at the door. 1 shouldn't wonder but that be some on 'em come 
•Ireilflv.” 

Hodge opened the door, and Mr. Peter Punctilio entered, whose 
sable suit no sooner caught the eye of the servaifl than he said to him¬ 
self, “ A gentleman in black, eh ? He be an undertaker, beyond a 
doubt.” 

“ This is the house of Miss Hollyhock, I presume ?” said Mr. Punc¬ 
tilio. 

“ Why, to be sure it be,” replied Hodge; and I guess J know 
what you be come about, too, old gentleman.” 

“ Oh, you do, do you ?” he returned; “ then, thank Heaven, I’m 
all right at last.” 

“ You be come about miss, to be sure—I’m up to snuff,”and Hodge 
gave him a rather unceremonious nudge of the elbow. 

Indeed!—rather strange that they should make their servants ac¬ 
quainted with these matters. Then you have been expecting me ?” 

To be sure I have—you, and a dozen more on ye.” 

“ A dozen more! Invited some friends to meet me, I dare say,” 
thought Mr. Punctilio, “ What! you are going to have a party here, 
are you ?” 

" Ees, so I suppose. There generally be rather a strong party, you 
know, in these cases—eh, old chap!” 

“ Oh, certainly ; it is the usual custom.—He has a very unpleasant 
manner this fellow,” added Mr. Punctilio aside. 

“ Ay, and so you determined to come early, eh ? and try and get 
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» fflie promise afore the other folks arrived. Oh, you 're a deep old file, 
that you be!” 

“ Get the promise of marriage, I presume he means." 

“ Now, wouldn't thee like the performing on the ceremony—eh, old 
chap ?" 

Mr. Punctilio imagined this to allude, to the nuptials, of course, and 
replied Certainly j that is the oWect of all my wishj^s." 

*' Devil doubt thee," returned Hodge with a familiar poke in the 
ribs ; “ thee'd get a pretty ])enny by it, now, wouldn't thee ?" 

The gentleman in black thought it like his impertinence, and merely 
replied that he supposed he should be no loser by the affair. 

I 'll be bound thee wouldn’t," cried Hodge; “ thee ben’t the man 
to work for nothing, 1 know.” 

‘^Work for nothing!’’ muttered Mr. Punctilio. “ This fellow's im¬ 
pudence is past bearing; but I '11 put an end to this.” Andr so saying, 
he took his card-case from his coat-pocket, and tendering one of his 
cards to Hodge, said, There is my card, sir, and be pleased take it 
up stairs.” 

Hodge grinned knowingly at his visitor, and, without offering to lay 
a finger on the small bit of pasteboard extended to him, exclaimed, “ I 
thought it 'ud come to that. So ! that be your card, be it and ye 
wants I to take it up stairs, do 'ee ? I '11 tell thee what, now, old 
gentleman, I '11 see thee d—d first." 

“ See me d—d first!” cried Mr. Punctilio; “ do you know whom 
you 're speaking to ?” 

“ Ees, to be sure I do j and I tell thee what, old fellow, if thee 
doesn't take thyself off without any'more bother, 1 ’ll make thee want an 
undertaker thyself afore I've done with thee.” And Hodge threw him¬ 
self into an attitude which seemed to forebode a breach of the peace. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” demanded Mr. Punctilio, sjme- 
ivhat alarmed at the hostile appearance of his companion. * 

‘‘ Why, that a mar^f thy years ought to be ashamed on himself, so 
he ought, to come here for such a purpose as thee hast.” 

What is my purpose to you, sir ? There is my card, with my 
name and address upon it—^will you take it or not ?” 

“ 1 told thee afore I’d see thee d—d first—I don't want nothing to 
do with your card; I knows what’s on it well enough—Nicholas 
Cannibal, or some sitch name, coffin-iraker and undertaker—funerals 
performed on the most reasonable terms." 

'^Nicholas Cannibal, coffin-maker and undertaker ! What does the 
hooby mean ?” 

“ What J do thee mean to have the face to tell I that thee didn’t 
come here to try and bury miss, eh 

Bury miss ! I came here,” exclaimed the bewildered Punctilio, 
“ to bury no miss, but to marry one." 

What 1 and thee be'st not one of them undertaking rascals really P” 
Devil an undertaker am I." 

" Well, dang it, but this be a pretty mistake o’ thine, Hodge," said 
that person to himself. “ Hows’ever, it were quite nat’ral, you know, 
master; for seeing you dressed all in black, I in course took you for 
an undertaker." 

An undertaker! First to be mistaken for a doctor, then a lawver, 
and then^ an undertaker, and all because I happened to be dressed in 
black—devil take the black, I say i" 
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" Well, I tx your pardon, sir, for the mistake; but, la bless ye, thee 
did look so deadly like one of them death-hunters, thee can’t blame I 
for it. Besides, who'd n’ thouglit thee’d have come a love-making to 
a lady who’s more like to want a winding-sheet than a wedding- 
gown ?” 

“ Gracious heavens !—what, then, is the ward of Mr. Solid danger¬ 
ously ill ?” 

No, but Miss Hollyhock be." 

The devil take Miss Hollyhock!’’ roared out the raraged Mr. 
Punctilio; what’s Miss Hollyhock to ijie? Was there ever such a 
blundering booby as this! I tell you I came here to pay my addresses 
to the ward of Mr. Solid—can I see the lady 

‘^Miss Hollyhock do live here, sir.” 

“ I tell you I’ve got nothing, and want nothing to do with your 
Miss Hollyhock. Does not Mr. Solid live here ?—answer me that.” 

'' La! bless your innocent heart,” replied Hodge, “ no. Mr. Solid 
do live at No. 10, the Bell Hotel, down in the town, to be sure ; and I 
do know, coz missus was took there after the haxident.” 

“ A pretty fool, then, that puppy has made of me, most assuredly,— 
and made me break my appointment into the bargain. It 'ud serve 
him right if I was to break his head in return.—No. 10,1 think you 
said.?'” 

“ Ees, that be it, sure enough. Hows'ever, I’ll come with thee, and 
show thee the very place, if thee likes, for I've got to call at Dr. 
Potion’s close by.” 

" Ah, that will prevent the possibility of any farther mistake. Only 
show me to hlr. Solid’s, and I will make you a present of a guinea.” 

“ No! will thee, now } Come along, then; for money do make the 
mare to go surely.” 

“ JIo you load the way,” said Mr. Punctilio. " The stupid dolt!— 
fo mistake me for an undertaker—a fellow that puts on black clothes 
as a pall wherein to bury the joy he feels at other people’s woe." 

Leaving Mr. Punctilio to retrace his steps under the guidance of 
Hodge t(» the Bell Hotel, let us now return to the apartments of Mr. 
Solid. 


CUAPTBIt V. 

Frank Forage, immediately after he had’despatched the gentleman 
in black on the errand above narrated, sped to the fair Cecilia, and 
acquainted her wiflr the success that had attended their plans. 

The tender couple waited until it was a full quarter past the time 
appointed by the precise Mr. Punctilio, and then hastened to demand 
from Mr. Solid the fulfilment of his engagement. 

« Well, well,” replied that gentleman, “ I must acknowledge 1 am 
fairly beaten,—and I must keep my word, I suppose.” 

Yes, sir,’’ returned the vivacious Frank, “ you had^ better keep 
your word in this instance, in case you should want to give it to any 
one on a future occasion. That will do, I think, for an extempore.” 

Ah!” exclaimed Cecilia, « I thought my good guardian would not 
hesitate to fulfil his promise. You will give your countenance to our 
union now, won’t you, sir ?’’ 

“ Yes, you will of course give your countenance to our union," said 
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Mr. Forage, “ and so put a good face on the matter. Come, that isn’t 
so bad either.’/ 

“ You are a strange fellow,” replied Mr. Solid, smiling at the jocular 
compliment, “ and 1 think your heart is in the right place.” 

“ flight place!” returneci Frank ; “ I fancy it is too, since my dear 
little Cecilia has the possession of it.” , 

Cecilia blushed beautiful, of course. 

'‘There, say no more about it,” said Mr. Solid. “Give me your 
hand, sir—Cecilia, yours. Take her,” he added, joining their palms, 
“ and mina and treat her kindly. And now, the sooner this affair is 
settled, the better,” remarked Mr. Solid; “ so run you, IMr. Forage, 
and send Mr, Splice, the clergyman, to me. You know where he 
lives—only a few doors down the street, and I will arrange the wed¬ 
ding-day with him ; and you, Cecilia, can, if you like, put on your 
bonnet and accompany Mr. Forage; for it would be a pity to separate 
you at this moment.” 

“ Come, then, Cecilia,” cried Mr. F, “ for 1 am as anxious for the 
performance of the bridal ceremony as your guardian himself. The 
bridal ceremony ! Yes ! a hrida! ceremony it is most assuredly, for it 
generally puts a curh upon one for the rest of one’s d.iys. That will 
do to go out with, I flatter myselfand Cecilia, having slipped on her 
chapeau de paiHe, i\Ir. Forage and she hastened towards the priest of 
Hymen, and left Mr. Solid to his thoughts. 

“Well,” he said, turning the affair over in his mind, “ I am fairly 
caught in my own trap ; but, what could have detained Mr. Punctilio 
I am utterly at a loss to conceive. However, that's his business, and 
not mine — thought better of it, maybe; and perhaps it is all for 
the best; for, although I believe Mr. Punctilio to be the more eligible 
match of the two, yet, as the girl’s affections are centred on this rattle¬ 
brained but good-humoured flame of her.s. I have no doubt her lyiion 
with Forage will turn out well, and I shall have done my duty to Tier f 
and so the sooner the knot is tied, the better. The clergyman will soon 
be here, and I hope, with his assistance, to be quickly released from 
the very ungrateful office of catering for the happiness of a giddy, 
wayward girl. 

A tap at the door cut short Mr. Solid’s ruminations. 

“ Come in !” cried Solid. 

Mr. Peter Punctilio entered. 

“A gentleman in black!” inwardly exclaimed Mr. Solid. “Ob, this 
is the parson beyond a doubt.” 

“ I presume," said Mr. Punctilio, “ I have the pleasure of addressing 
Mr, Solid. 

“ I am Mr. Solid, sir,” replied that gentleman. “And, if I am not 
mistaken, the object of your visit is respecting the marriage of my 
ward ?” 

“ That certainly is,” responded Mr. Punctilio, “ the interesting cause 
of my presence here. Well, thank Heaven!” he added aside, “ there 
can be no mistake now.” 

“ What I particularly wished to consult you ujion was the fixing 
the day for the ceremony.” 

“ Fixing the day for the ceremony ! He's in a precious hurry about 
it!" said M r. Punctilio in an under tone. “ Then, if I understand 
you rightly, sir,” he continued, addressing Mr. Holid, “the lady is 
perfectly t^eeable,” 
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“ Oh, certainly, quite infatuated ! The object of all her wishes.” 

“ Oh, indeed! Well, really this is* particularly gratifying. She 
certainly must have seen or heard of me somewhere or other. The 
dear creature!” The latter part of this speech was, of course, de¬ 
livered aside. 

‘'To be sure,” continued the guardian, ‘tthere was another suitor; 
but, as he was old enough ’to be her grandfather, and the girl didn’t 
care two buttons about him—” 

“How could she do otherwise?” remarked the unVinscious Mr. 
Punctilio. 

—“ Why, of course I thought it my duty to accede to lier wishes. 
Ho you think I did right, sir ?” 

“ Oh, perfectly right, sir^—perfectly right; the vain old fool! What 
could he expect had he married the girl, but that by the tim,e his 
honeymoon began to Avane the horns would be making their ap¬ 
pearance ?” . 

“ The horns ! IIoav very strange for a man of his cloth!” muttered 
the astonished Air. Solid. “ However, sir, I am glad you approve of 
my conduct.” , 

“ Why, sir, I do not exactly see how I could have done otherwise.” 

“ Y ou do me honour, sir.” 

“ Touching, however, the celebration of the ceremony, understand 
me, sir,” continued Mr. Solid, “although I have no wish that there 
should be any indecent haste in the affair, yet I do not want it de¬ 
layed j|ny longer than absolutely necessary. Now, sir, what day 
would^u fix upon ? Your experience in these matters far surpasses 
mine, oirfiourse. It must be some time since jou first took orders?” 

“Why, yea; I've beeh in business many a year now,” replir'dMr. 
Punetflio, thinkir" Mr.^HifHd''!<!ltided “ftl diff^eni? kinds of or¬ 
ders to clerical ones. 

• “^Ay! and you must have married not a few in your time, no 
doubt ?” 

“ I married not a few!” 

“ Certainly; and had many a child to baptize, of course ?” 

“ I had many a child! What can 1^ mean ?” muttered the bewil¬ 
dered Mr. Punctilio. 

“And buried some hundreds, I’ll be bound !” 

“ What the devil is he talking about? I never married any one yet.” 

“ The deuce you haven’t!” 

“ No, sir; nor have I ever had a child by anybody, sir.” 

“ You never had a child, sir ! Why, I never said ) ou had.” 

“ You did, sir! You said that I had had many a one.” 

“ Yes; but I meant only to baptize.” 

“ Sir, I don’t think you knoAV what you mean!” 

“ What did you saA*, sir ?” 

“ I said, sir, that I ’ll be d — d if I think you knoAv Avliat you mean !” 

“Then, sir, all I have to say is, that a man of your profession 
ought to be ashamed of himself to make use of such an expression!” 

“ My profession, sir! What do you mean by that ?” 

“ I mean, sir, that Piety seems only your profession, and not your 
practice ! A person like you, who is in the habit of preaching-” 

“ Habit of preaching!” 

“ Yes, sir, I repeat it, in the habit of preaching, and theii to give 
vent to such horrible disc(»urse, must be a sanctified eld hypocrite.” 
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" A sanctified old hypocrite! You ’re a podding-headed old fool.” 

<<Well, I'd ratlier ue^i pudding-headed old & 0 I than a pious old 

rascal!” • 

pious old rascal!" roared the exasperated Mr. Punctilio, who 
was just about to raise his (^ne, and indict summary punishment upon 
Mr. Solid for the expression, when the door suddenly opened, and in 
rushed Frank Forage, exclaiming, *‘Here, Mr. Solid,—^here is the 
parson!" 

" The parswn!’’ ejaculated Mr. Solid, staring at the twojrentlemen 
in black. “ What, then, isn't this gentleman (pointing to Mr. Punc¬ 
tilio) the parson?” 

Parson I” cried Mr. Punctilio. “ No, I'm no parson,—nor law¬ 
yer,—nor doctor,—nor undertaker neither!" 

“ Then, upon my word, I hare to beg vOn a million pardons for my 
conduct. But, you see, being dressed all in black, I natufally mis¬ 
took you for one of the clergy.” 

“1)—” Mr. Solid imagined what was coming, and put his hand 
before the speaker’s mouth. 

Then came the explanation. BIr. Solid was very sorry, but his 
ward was betrothed to Mr. Frank Forage* Blr. Frank Forage ten¬ 
dered his humble apologies for the trick he had played BIr. Peter 
Punctilio, bull all wae fair in love. And Mr. Peter Punctilio vowed 
he would return to his cOunting-house in Change Alley, and never 
again appedf as the* G^tleiAtUi in Black. „ 


N B. '3^0 prevent “ coliffum ” the author of the above J)|tgpte71e hegfijl to inform 
all adapters for the ftag6 dm Wie at pr^ot dramatizing it himself. 


chafes I>IB©l^, 'AN®NATIONA!i SONG. " * 

Wirm A FOXTBAtV. 

it Take him foe aRm aU, wa peVir^s^Qi hiDk upon his like agmn.” 

It is not the intention of the author of the present notice to write 
a biography of the distinguished personage whose name and por¬ 
trait are prefixed; an attempt only will be made to vindicate his 
pretensions to a high rank in the two sister arts, of which he has 
been at once the ornament and national pride—Music and Poetry. 

It has been the custom to underrate every claim made (but, alas! 
too faintly,) by Englishmen, to the possession of an origin^ na¬ 
tional SONG. Every other country is allowed to boast not only of 
the excellence, but of the antiquity of their musicISngland alone, 
up to the present day, has been neglectful and indifferent on the sub¬ 
ject. A work recently published,* however, has sufficiently proved 
the “ popular fallacy " that the soul of song dwells not among us, 
which has had no other foundation than an apathy to home, and an 
overweening fondness to everything foreign. There was a time when 
the guitloftwld the place of the newspaper in the barber’s shop, and 
mumc Was looked upon as an indispensable part of a gentleman’s 
education. Vincenzo Galilei, the father of the great astronomer, 

* Chappel’s Collection of EngUih National Music. 
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bears testimony to the superiority ^ot only of the English instru¬ 
ments, but the music written for thqpn, over all others. 

Now, how can we account for Music not keeping pace with her 
sister Poetry ? It is a question very difficult to answer. Perhaps 
the best way to resolve it is by repeating Pope’s reproachful lines in 
his prologue to Cato : • 


“ Your scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song. 
Dark to have sense yourselves 1” 


Translation, particularly from an inferior language, is destructive 
of all native talent. Importation and adaptation also are enemies to 
the home growth of intellect and invention. And what else have 
we been dosed with for the last twenty years, or more ?—Nothing— 
if we except, in the dramatic line, Knowles, Bulwer, and a very few 
more; but, after all, such exceptions, only “ probanl regulam.” 

But, to return to music, the more immediate subject of these 
pages. Italian song has within a few years become such a fashion¬ 
able importation that very few home-bred musicians have dared to 
have sense themselves. The native growth, it is to be regretted, has 
been discouraged in the very quarters where it would most fondly 
look for support. Those who have written at all have abandoned 
their national style, (once the envy of our neighbours,) and contented 
themselves with “longum intervallum” imitations of a ** manner of 
music ” totally foreign to their native land and sentiment. Let us 
define what true music is.—But, hold! 

Definitions, say the mathematicians, are dangerous things. So 
they are generally, but most particularly with reference to the pre¬ 
sent subject,—Music. “ What is one man's meat is anotherman’s poi¬ 
son,” is an adage of such undoubted standing that he would bejust- 
• ly i^yled a caviller who attempted to deny it; yet locality possesses 
a wonderful power to reconcile every condiment, mental or other* 
wise, to the appetites of those resident in its whereabouts." A 
Highlander cannot for the life of him find out the meaning of the 
Italian Opera: he sees no reason why a hero should make his exit 
from this “ working-day world ” like a swan, singing in death with all 
the muscular exertion for which a perfect state of bodily health is 
requisite ; or why a man should acquaint an audience that he was 
not able to speak a word, although, at the same time, he puts his 
lungs to an exercise far more difficult than if he delivered an oration 
as long and as tiresome as any member of parliament’s! He prefers 
the “ pibroch of the north" to the mandolin of the south ,• and thinks 
the bagpipes of every lilting chiel" worth all the fiddles ever 
played upon by Paganini! Yet this opinion has for its ground-work 
a love of music ! What, it may be asked, would be the use of a 
" definition" here ? None whatever. The truth is, we find a music 
of some kind wherever we go ; but, as for seeking an abstract or 
standard excellence of the art, we might as well look for a perma¬ 
nent creed in religion or politics. Those countries which possess 
few or no traditional airs have attained the highest perfection in 
what may be called scholastic ingenuity, or the science of making 
music unintelligible. The professors of this school think that there 
is nothing in or out of Nature which may not be represented or ex¬ 
pressed by the imitative powers of music 1 Hence we have storms, 
battles, earthquakes, murmuring of waters, singing of birds, hu|p-^* 
ming of bees, and a thousand other things introduced into the^'^ 
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of these classical composers, ifhere is nothing which they will not 
undertake to describe from Gepesis down to the present time. The 
ludicrous lines of a satirical pastoral, written about a century ago, 
running thus— 

“ What sound was that which dawn'd a bleating hue, 

And blush’d a sigh ?” * 

would present no difficulty to their melo-grapkic capabilities. There 
can be nothingmore absurd than to attempt a description by music 
of anything which in itself bears no harmonious affinity to the “ con¬ 
cord of sweet sounds.” Music has no prototype: it is coeval with 
the laws of Nature, pervading her in her grandest moods; and, al¬ 
though Madame de Stael said there was a “ glorious inutility ” in it, 
a greater philosopher than the Baroness has asserted that 

“ The man who has not music iu his soul ' 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 

thereby, it w’ould appear, representing it as a Ilpfvga ’ayiov which pre¬ 
sided over the asperities of mortality, and sweetened away its crudi¬ 
ties with the honey of its breath. 

Now let us turn to the melodist, Dibdin, and see what he has done 
for the true art. 

Charles Dibdin was born in Winchester, and was originally intend¬ 
ed for the church; but his love of music prevailed over the spi¬ 
ritual call of his friends; he preferred songs to sermons, and incul¬ 
cated in them as pure doctrines of Christian charity and benevolence 
as may be found in the more orthodox productions of the pulpit. 
His musical knowledge was very great: no man understood better 
the simple and graceful counterpoint of his day. His melodies 
abound with pathos and true Engli.sh sentiment: witness his songs 
in the “ Quaker,” “ The Waterman,” and “ Lionel and Clarissa,'i»not^ 
to mention his twelve hundred songs, w'ritten for his own unassisted 
entertainments. In short, Dibdin was an honour to English min¬ 
strelsy, for he wrote, composed, and sang his own productions, 
with all the inspiration and enthusiasm of the bards of olden time. 
It has been the fashion to decry him for making Jack a puling, love¬ 
sick driveller; but the government of his day thought otherwise, 
and gave him a pension, which he enjoyed until his zeal carried him 
too far in some people’s eyes in the cause of unpromoted merit. 
However, “ Time, the avenger of the dead, ” as Byron beautifully 
says, has handed him down to us, hallowed by age; for the “Lads 
of the Village,” and “ Farewell, my trim-built wherry," are hailed 
by even modern corrupted ears with delight and enthusiasm still, 
and will continue to be received with plea.sure as long as melody 
and sentiment hold a place in an English heart. He had two sons, 
Charles and Thomas, who in a great degree inherited their father's 
genius. The latter is still living, and, though advanced in years, has 
all the fertile fancy and originality of his younger day<!. Dibdin, 
like Shakspeare, never attained a great reputation as an actor; but, 
as it has l>een said “ that one subject only with one genius fits,” he 
achieved so much fame in his mdno-logue capacity, exhibiting so 
many coruscations of his own intellect and varied genius, that we 
can hardly regret to know he failed to express the brilliancy of 
the thoughts of others. “ Take him for all in all, we ne’er shall 
look upon his like again!" 


J. A. Wade. 
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Mad Englisbkan. Proxy’s converse with the folks! 

Spkcitlatob.. Evidently! 

CoNNBCTicuT. Republican courage— * 

Spbcdlatob. Certainly! 

Connecticut. Beat the British— 

Speculatob. Exactly! 

Old Kbntuck. Yes, with the help of the Kentuck and Virginy 
volunteers. We are the critturs, the real ky-an alligator breed, 
strong as a steam-en~Jine, and nothing but iron right up and down. 
Major, a sling. We can swim harder, dive deeper, run faster, gun 
surer, cut slicker, fight, gouge, and drink better than all the world. 
There is no mistake in us, there isn't. Our blood is purple, full of 
gunpowder, and stronger than brandy ; the entire whole of the 
tarnal earth can't go a-head of us at anything. Talk tQ us of the 
British!—pshaw! , 

{Sings) A bull'frog, dressed in soldier’s clothes, 

I took up a knife, and 1 hit him on the nose, 

I made his nose look rather flat, 

And Bull, says I, how like you that ? 

Toodle, toodle, 

Old folks, young folks, 

Old Virginy never tire. 


THREE WEEKS BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

Oh ! ask me not which is the light I prize 
In the changeable round of the playful skies 
I care for no light but the light of your eyes— 

So turn it sweetly on me, 

Fanny 1 

' Turn it sweetly on me ! 

Oh 1 ask me not which is the flower I seek 

As I roam through the woodland from week to week 

I care for no flower but the rose of your cheek— 

So turn it softly to me, 

Fanny! 

Turn it softly to me I 

Oh ! ask me not which is my fondest choice 
’Mid the sounds that the fancy can most rejoice 
I care for no sound but the sound of your voice— 

So breathe it gently to me, 

Fanny I 

Breathe it gently to me! 

Oh! ask me not what in this world of strife 
Would be the excess of all joymy life! 

’Twould be a kind, modest, and lovely wife— 

So be that dear thing to me, 

Fanny! 

' Be that dear thing to me! 

J. A. Wade. 
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Profession, an extraordinary, 301. 

Punch, receipt for making a bowl of, 570. 

R. 

RalTs Epitaph, 293. 

Reminiscences of the Inauguration of 
George IV., see Coronation Miserus. 

Restaurauts in Paris, a peep at the, 228. 

S. 

Sabbath, description of .i Parisian, 194. 

Sargent, E., Gonello the Jester by, 556. 

Scoggin’s Jests, story taken from, 343. 

Sheehan, John, Faddy Flynn by, 31. 

Sheridan, Miss L. H., Lines to a Cough 
by, 470. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney, anecdote of, 305. 

Songs—of the Fire King, 93 ; of the Con- 
dolier, 203 ; of the Sun, 352 ; of the 
Bayadere, 413; of the Earth to the 
Moon, 450. 

Sonnets—translation of a Sonnet by Tasso, 
30. 

Soubrette, the, see Adventures in Paris. 

Stanzas written in autumn, 482. 

Sun, song of the, 352. 

Supper of Bacchus, a poem, 542. 

T. 

Thoms, William J., Joe Miller and the 
Jesters of all times and climes by, 338. 


Three Weeks before Marriage, 590. 

T. H., Mrs., see Holme. 

ToujoursGai, the French or English, 672. 

Translation of a Sonnet by Tasso, sec 
Sonnet, 

Trinity College, extract from a Manu¬ 
script found in, see Cambridge * Row.' 

« 

U. 

Uncle Sam’slPeouliarities—Journey from 
New York to Philadelphia and back, 
40. 134. 294; Amenean boarding¬ 
houses, 581. 

V. 

Vaslyn, The Courier, by, 90. 

Venice, lines on, 193. 

Veteran’s Death-bed, 571. 

W. 

Wade, J. A., Matilda to King John by, 
566; Three W'eeks before Marriage 
by, 690. 

Charles Dibdin, and National Song, 626. 

Walter Childe, legend of, canto 111. 17 ; 
canto IV. 121. 277; canto V. 440.537. 

Warlock, the, a chiuadc, 89. 

Washington, Gencial, remarks respect¬ 
ing, 405. 

Washington Irving, see Irving, 

Waterloo, No, V., Nutmegs for Nightin¬ 
gales, see Nutmegs. 

Wellington, Duke of, lines on seflng (Ifi! 
representation of him on the arch at 
Hyde Park Corner, 276. 

Whitehead, C., Narrative of John Ward 
Gibson by, 38fL 

White Horse Hill, origin of the name of, 
123 n. 

W’ide Awake Club, proceedings of the, 
359. 

WUl-ing Mourners, lines on, 511. 

Witches’Frolic, see Family Stories. 

Wolf Adventure, see Anecdotes of Military 
Service. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 


I^mdon; Printed by Samuel Bentley, Dorset Street, Fleet Street. 
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ACKEtlMANN & CO. LONDON. 


Aek«irmami% AmmiiljR for 1839 . 

THE BOOK OF KOYALTY, 

0*s CiiajlveteriMitis ttf Britllh Bdltfid Is/y Mri. S. C. XM]. Cdntoliiing 

TfcifMwn Fiiwiiniln. lUugMMiiw inoidea^ diilriar vuimis IU%ai «$ tlKe BiHIth 
0«irt, after Oelmirea Bnrt^tnffs ny W. Bterrliig and J. Brown. Elegantly bound 
in Scarlet Alorwco, richly £mi>W.(>ned, and forming the moet splendid and the only 
coloured Ajinoai lkit)i«rto produced*, |aaperia) deot, pvhse Sit. I2«. ed. 

“ The volume i« pictoneUy per locking, and its lltwstun is ii]essanu’‘-*I.)teM!f:r Gasetts. 

'* The bindhlg is m aorgecMts, u not metety to call for praise, Imt claims precedence in our three 
fold commendation of tnis tolume. 'I lie lUusttatlon* are *o carefully finiahedi as doaely to aiiproach 
what they are intanfod to teprawnti vU. emoutad drawings" — 

•• THe BCiOK OF RWAfcTT mW*. of oowm, take pmcadence. The pHftta are on a new plan, 
and not, w« thmle, an tninappy one^ A doaen or more ot these brightly Coloured deslmu adorn tlie 
volumot and pretty Uttlo atones and baUads by Mrs. Hall iUuatrate the WustratioM,"'—Times. 

.. The binding Is elegant and chaste. The embelUshmrnts have the recommendation of novelty, 
a suns pnsaporl to tneaess. on tlut whole, among the Annuals, none will better merit the fm our with 
which ft« Cortain to he recrtved."--<Wr#«>. 

*'Tlw meet tiprtt and beaitWhl of at! the Aimuals. The booh opens a new field. Wis. Hall has 
put her hkh powers and correct dise.tminatlon to work out an ingenious and delhate design, and has 
romptiManAanuedlteth^tlyAMfoirlt fulfils Us title of bSoKOF UOValTV. itsllhutra'- 
tloos are full of skilful grouping sud general artistlcal expression, founded upon historical data.’'— 
IfWMiNg']\)st, 

*. The BdflK OP ROYALTV h Urn most splendid of idl the Annuals.*''—C»assnwt|es Jiuosial 

.* Ihis superb and gotgeoi s folio is finished and emuted In a style so os dosoly to represent 
eeieored dtawlngs.”—Mmrf im<f JUHlarv Gaatte 

m '* 


FORGET ME NOT, FOR 1839. 

A Clii-tttQMli, New Yearns, and Birthday Present. Edited by Praderic^ 0iM>lieil. 
CantalilfHg £iignivtng« by C. and JB> Rofia, Davenport, Simmons, Ontiim, Stoi'ks, 
Pwiam. Allen, and Xlinclicliffi firom Palniings and Prawtnn bvCixtper, R.A, 
ParrU, BarreU, Jones, Middleton, doy, Nash. Jenmugs, Mrs. M'lan, Miss Adams, 
and ; WMl IdMlary Oompovitions by T. R. Hervt^, B. Jerrold, Calder Camp, 
hell. P. R. Ifeetwood. Bs^. M,P, Dr. Madlanxie, R. f. (!lkNrl«y, Swain, Midiell, 
Itic|iM>d attd Bfavy Howitt, Hiu Landon, Miss Lawntnoe, Mrs. Ii«e, Mi s. Sigourney, 
Mfan Qonid, Mrs. Walker, Miss M. A. Browne, Miss h. H. Sheridan, &c. &e. dec. 
E]e|aAdy lawnd fn Mbrooa Morooeo, pica t2s* 


ttnm OR MOtiT AND SHADOW, COMPOSITION, Ac, a*i ap. 
iMtadiwieM PMfttlng, By Samited Promt, Esq. P.S.A., Painter in Water 
Celwra In D^inary tg Bgr Mi«ie»y. 2(1 plates, oonimiilng aa eaaropleB, sweeWted 
la tlie tmiiwpel ailtltM of iwa tints. Imperial dto. doth, lettered, price 2f. 3s. 

St ^ Mfe/he have hMS sad junhll te Sf^i^fedafo wWt is eueenent Ip art, this wosh will reconuaend 
iOietfI It^ he foOBd usefo] to prefoiMd Aithh.”—htfowp OeeMte. 

tl^diiiervetolw wrtuea in leUettof geld."—jpeeleWr. 
t'fhIbWWIkliMoa hneiMt elmat ihsnviduehlei icwaddhedltfieuit, tndeed, to twhit Mt a 
wots aiimi inlde for the Itudent,"—Jfoiwt mut JUSttiuif Casaftc. 

ths eketsh hew glvsa at IRiIktnthe of effort, la full of fiNi poww Of the audliafS 

ifl»a thws 
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AcxEbhann and Co.'s List pf Works of Art. 


WILKINSON’S SKETCHES AND SCBNEBY IN THE BASQUE 
PROVINCBS OE SPAIN, with a SalMtion of National Slsdc; iliuatratad by 
Notea and Seminiacenoes. Imperi^ 4 to. bound, prioa 31.2f. pladn ; coloured, in 
imitation of the originale, 31. 3t. I ^ 

* •« The Author ta induced to'hope, that the Dnwiiisa aaitained in thla 'Work wUi prove a welcome 

-----.T_ -.....----— ^ anny of 

Wiecomiwnd 
Event.” 


WORKS DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY AUGUSTUS PUGIN» 

*1. I^gna tor Gothic FuenitBM, 26 {tlatae* 

2. Deeigos for Iron and Brass W<wk, 27 plates. 

S. Designs for Gold and Silversmiths, 27 plates. 

4. Details of Ancient Timber JSoosei, 22 {dates, 

Xoyal 4to. If. 1«. «aeh vo}nM», bMm#ti dlotlb 


NewMntaa 

The Meamrettmt gipan refer* to the Svbjaett, exeluiii'e of bkak Margin or tnwiptkn. 


THE MARTYRS IN PRISON. Dedicated by special perinissiou to 
Her Majesty. Painted from original portraiteby J. R. Herbert, and engraved in 
Meazotinto by S. W. Reynolds. Sisse, 271 inches by 20. Prints, 2f. 28.1 Prooftt, 
31. ISs. M ; India Paper, SI. 6a. 

We Iwve here portreiu of four Proteatent Mertyra. {.atiwer, Cnmner. IthUey, snd Brldlani, 
to whoae zeal and couTase we are imiehted for the Ktformed Rehgkm of our E^hUshed Chutfh, 
when confined in cme room of the Tower for preaching Chriat’* OoiM. A brief MeRKfir. With the* 
aiinile Autographa, of theie eminent Martyra, accoippaniea thte ipteteNnng Bngtnvine. 

t 

JACOB’S DREAM. (From the celebrated Pictun* at Devonshire House.) 
Paiutqd by Saivatpr Rosa; iu Meezotinto, in* S. W. Reynolds. Rise, 27i inches by 
12|. Pi lilts, 31.2s. ; Proofs, 3f. 13«. Ckf.} Before Letters, 6f. &«. 

“ Thia example of the at) le and manner of thia great Painter is juaHy considered one of hla choicest 
producliona: it la beautifully engra\ed.‘’~iiiiemrif tJosrtfe. ^ •“ 

ANCIENT JERUSALEM, during tlie approach of the Miraculous Dark¬ 
ness whicli attended the Crucifixion. PiUnted by W. Lintons in Mexsotint^ by 
W. Lupton. Size, 28 inches by 18. Prints, 2f. 28.; Proof*, 4f. 4«. i Before Lfiters, 
til. Us. 

THE MANUSCRlin'. (Vide Tristmm Siiandy.) Engratad fn ISng by 
H. W. Watt, after a Picture by Leslie, B.A. $iz<h 131 by tV, Price iLla.; 
Proofs, 21.2s. t India Proof*, 3l, Ss. j Before Letters, 4t. 


The ETON MONTEM, as celebrated last Jane, whan attended % Her 
Majesty, eulivened with tlie Interesting Costumes exhibited on tli# oobesiop. Site 
of the plate, 1by 22^; highly colours, If. Is, 


A SUPERB portrait OF IIEB MOST ORACIOUS MAJWY 
THE QUEI^t eagrKTed in th» first style of Meaiotiot by W.,0. bMinr* fomt 
the oaiidnal and smehaMeili Piatwm by G, Swandale, Esq, Pufoa te B^awribama 
Prints, If. is. t PStoofs, 21 ,284 Sm$ Protefi before Letters, 21. Si. Sine nf 
ing, 26^ inches by 20, indidthog mar|^. 

'• Tiiis»oi|»d*^ ipapbe oonfidtfsd a swyiiaine roseotbiaiKc ofuie ithmtieww)|^aiA’W,<ie^ 
CSiMl. 

'<1%r.£(«8Bdids'»p(mirait of Iter Majsity W 8 dighifiHl work, «trrifmttyMieifivsdaa|l|M^ 

aaaw jAflHygatfttgRa 

This it A ptodarpoti i ibc hfc«w«s ti the heel we iuwe see«.'wju«<»«i9 fmmt, 





1 hhafiiM 
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ACKmdAXJV ««fl? Oo.’js list of Works of Art, 

Aim, THE FOLI.OWIN<J POftTHAITS OF HSR MAJESTY, Ac. 

Panted by H. Collen; I&graTed in Stipple, by f, Woolnoth. 6? idcliss by 44< 
Print*, 5*. j^Pnocrfs, 7s. (W. ;*Before Letters, 1^. Hd. ^ 

n. A, i Blezsjotinto, by S* Cqueins, A.S.A. Sh», 

31 ja^w* by .jMnt*, 31.3«.; Frooib, &l. &s.; Before Lettar*^ 81. 8c. 

. -?**^*®^ Fw*!*; in Melzotinto, by E. Wsgeuff. Sfate, 8| Inebee by 

12f bigb. Price U u, p^ooft, 2/, 2#. j India, 31. 3c. 

IMnted by Stewart j in Mmotinto, by E. H. Every. Siste, H inebee by 13i 
nigb. Price Js. 6d. ’ ^ , 

Ptmted by B. J. Lane, R, A.; Engraved in tlie Chalk Manner, by F. C. liewis. 
In a circle 71 incljes in diameter. Prints, 5s.; Proofs, 7*. ; Before Letters, 10s. 6<1. 

Painted by G, Haytm*: in Blezzotinto, by H. Cousins. 26 inphes by IC- 
Prints, 21. 2s.; Proofs, 41.4s.; Before Letters, 61. 6s. 

In Stipple, team FittdeO'« Female Arittocraoy." 10 inches by 8. Prints, 
7s. Qd. { Procds, 10$. Gd, 

By T. Sully, for the United States; in Meazotinto, by C. E. Wagstaff. Prints, 
11. Is.} Proofs, 21. 2s.; Before Letters, 41. 4s. 

By A. Aglio; in Mezzotint©, by James Scott. 22 inches by I7. Price 11. Is.; 
Prottft, 21. 2s. 

llEli MAJESTY, AND II.B. H. THE DUCHESS OF KENT. A Pair. 
Cbalon; on Stmie, by R, J. Lane. Size, 174 inches by 12. Price 11. Is.; 


By _ 

21. 2s.; Proofs, 31. Ss., in (folours. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND H. R. H. THE DUCHESS 
OF KENT (Whole Lengths). A Pair. By G. Rayter; in Mezzotinto, by 
.7. Bromley. 24^ inches by IGL Prints, 11. 11s. Gel.; Proofs, 31. 3s. each. 

HER MAJESTY QUEEN ADELAIDE. By A. Grahl; in Mezzotint®, 
by S. W. Reynolds. f> inches by 74* Prints, 10s. Gd .; Proofs, 15s. 


THE ORIENTAL PORTFOLIO t or, Scenery, Manners, and Customs, of 
the ^st. In Patts, containing Five Plates, imperial folio, published quarterly. 
I^tioe 1^ 1$. 

NIMROD’S SPORTING. Illustrated with Twenty-six Line Engravings, 
after E. Landseer, ItA.; A. Cooper, R.A.; C. Hancodc, &e. Imperial 4to. cloth, 
bound elegant, price 21. 2s.; ditto, Proofs on India Paper, 31. .3s. 

ALBitJM COSMOPOLITE. Containing Autographs and Dinwings by 
Sovereigns, Stotmmen, Poets, Ac. of every Country. From tl»e Album of M. Alex- 
atider Pried f s. per Part $ Proofs, 12s. earii. 


. THE SPORTING REVIEVF. A New MorttWy Magazine. Price 2s. 6d. 
per Noffiber. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE JOHN MYITON, ESQ., 
ef SalltdiB, BhropaMre t vrith Notice* of his Hunting, Shooting, Mving, Racing, 
j&scentrlo and Bietravagant Expirita. By Nimrod. Second Edition, with nu- 
merotts Ctdoured Illustrations, by H. Alicea and T. J. Rawlins. Gvo., cloth, 
ellgaat. Brice H. 

■ GAMONIA; or*tl»e AH of Presemng Game, and an Imiwoved MetM of 
iriAlnv Planthtioni land Covers. By lawrence Rawstorne, £«). Witfi Fiftem 
Ueleitred Bn^avillge. Price 11. 1$., bound in Green Morocco. 

THEORY OF PAINTING. To which is added, an Index of Mixed 
Tints, iwil wi lotrodoetion to Painting in Water Colours, witli Pr^ts. By 
T. TewAer atthe Hon. East India Company’s Seminary, Addiscombe. 

'Brd.' PHoeU^- ■ 


THIS CilVIL ENGINEER AND MECIUNIST. A Practical Treatise 
deri^tar fhe n»e«f Enginaeti, Iron Masters, Manufaetnmr^ wdOperatlye Me- 
A«. m C. Jf. filurit, jHid R. M. Stephenson, Civil ]gigbt»eei«, Archi- 

in Kirts, with dastadptive LriSawptw PwrL 

facsimiles of fifty mmtMA in 

AND GKRMANy, Price, on India Paper, Gl, 6» 
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'AhstsmjiNk ttwdl €o*$ Wo^^^f Att. 


PllODT*S INTERIORS ANO EXTERIORS; FoSrty^t 'PbaiMi imlf. 
bound, imperisl 4to. Pr!uo3J.3«. J * • ' ** ' ■ •*'• 

. J. S. PROUT'S ANTIQUITIES OF BRISTOL. Thirty Plates, half- 

Dound, iroparial 4to. Price 2/. IDs. • 

THE ALHAMBRA. Shewing the Plans, Ekva^ns, Seotioiis^iQdJ^etatis, 
of this beautiful Spednten of Moorish ArcAlteohu'e. Printed M Colours.Polio 
Columbier, prtoe If. dr.; folio Grand Aigle, heightened lu Cold, 2f. Sir. eaqlt Pert. 

SIX COLOURED VIEWS ON TRE LONDON AND BIRS^ING- 
HAM RAILWAY. By T. T-Bury. Price, the se^, I2r. 

TWELVE Diri'O OF THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 
RAILWAY. ByT. T.Bury. In Two Parts, price, dach, m 

VIEW OF THE COURT OF LIONS IN THE ALHAMBRA. By 
Owen Jones, Arrikitecit. Printed in Colours, from Nine Lithographic Stones,, and 
relieved in Grid. Size, 1 foot 64 inches by 2 feet 2 high* Pride Sa I3 b. SJ. 

m THE VILLAGE CHURCH. By Mrs. Seyffarth; in Mezaotinlo, by J. Egan. 
211 inches hy 14f. Prints, If. Is.; Proofs, If. 11s. (hf.; Before Letters, 2f. Shr. 

HAFED. (Portrait of a celebrated Deer Hound.) By E. Landseer, R.A.; 
ia Mezzotinto, by C. G. Lewis. 234 inches by 174> Prints, 16s.; Prdofii, If. 6s.; 
Before Letters, 2f. 2s. 

THE BRITISH QUEEN AND GREAT WESTERN STEAM SHIPS. 
A Piur; highly Coloured. Price 10s. 6<f. each. * 

THE SLEEPING BLOODHOUND, and SUSPENSE. A Pair. By 
B. Landseer, R.A.; in Meztotirato. 20. iiuhes by 164* Pjints, 12s. { Proofs, 
If. Is.; Before Letten^ If. 11s. ihf. each. 

LOOKING IN AND LOOKING OUT. By U. P. PARKER; in 
Mezzotinto, by W. O. Geller. 224 Inches by 18. Prints, 16s.; Proofs, If. &s. 
Coloured, If. 11s. CJ. eaoli. 

SMUGGLER’S QUARRELLINC. By II. P. Parker; in Mezzotinto, by 
T. Lupton. 2l inches by 16. Prints, If. Is.; Prohfs, 2f.2s.; I^fore Letters, 
2/. 12s. 6<f. ^ 


THE SPANISH CONTRABANDISTA. By J, F. Lewis; in Mezzotinto, 
by C. Turner, A.B.A. 26 inches by 21. Prints, SI 2s.; Proofs, 4f. 4s.; Before 
Letters, 6/. 6s. 

WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. By A.C<»»tter,R.A.; inMezaefinto, 
by T. Brcnaley. 22 inches by 17. Pctots, If. Ii.} iPfom, 2f. 

NAPOLEON AT WATERLOO. Painted by Steubcit; in Mettorintt*, by 
W. H. Spunoiis. Companion to ririt above. Same 1^ and Prin. , 

INDULGING. By W. Kidd j in Line, by W, H. Walt, ll* inches8|. 
Prh^ RJs. P^mfs, If, Is. t Before l4ettei^ % ^' 

SMU<JGLERS ATTACKED. By H. P. ^Parker; m Stone, by T.PWr- 
land. 21 inrites by 17* Printo, on India Paper, ?<• ^ t Crioured, 16s. ^ 


WOLVES attacking DEER. A Scene in the Tytol; Bj F. Oaaer- 
mmin; in lAite, by B, P. GRwon, 4b inriiea by 84 . Prints, 7s. fhf.; Proofs; lUf. 

t THE iJkST SUPPER. By Leonardo da Vinci ; Enaiaved byA. OHas. 
In the Kitohtearifae styH, ■ 'T64“|iiritoe by 84 . Prints', 7s* 8R < ■ ■■' •' *■''-* ■ ■ 

BELSHAJ^ZAR^. FEAST*' ’"'ih ilartin!' 28|''ih^''by 

Befbd»;Letteri; ? 
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AffKMBMiNN md CoJs list of Works of Art, 


THE DEtUOE. By th« Same. 28 inches by 18|. Prints, 3/. 3s.; 
Proofs, W. 6«.; Before Letters, 12/. 12s. 

THE CRUCIFIXION. By the Saiw. 28* inches by 13*. Printe, 
%l, 12s. 6d. ; Proofs, 6/. 5s.; Before Letters, lu/. 10s. 

HISTORICA.L ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE BIBLE, for the use of 
Sctioolft end Hume Education..^ end Testament. Twenty Plates. Price 20s. 

PROC|BE$S bp intemperance. (A series of Six Plates.) Painted 
1w S. V. Rippingille. In Mezzotinto, by S. W, Reynolds. Size, 18 inches by 13. 
Price, the wt t Prints, 3/. 8s.; Preoft, 5?. 8s.; Before Ijetters, 7/* 7^ * 

THE kEePER going ROUND HIS TRAPS. By C. Hancock. In 
Mezzotinto, by H. Beckwith. 16* inches by 11*. Prints, lOs. 6d. ; Proofs, I5s.; 
First Proofo, l/.,Is. 

THE FORESTER IN SEARCH OF GAME. Companion to the above. 
By the Same* Same Size and Price. 

A SHIPWRECK. By J. M. W. Turner, R.A. In Mezzotinto, by 
C. Turner, A.B.A. 30 inobra by 20|. Prints, 1/. Is.; in Colours, 21. 2s. 

WRECKERS OFF FORT ROUGE. (Calms in the Distance.) By 
C. Stanfidd. In Mezzotinto, by J. P. Qcdlly. 26* inches by 19*. Prints, 1/. Is.; 
Proofs, 2/. 2s. 


THE PORT OF LIVERPOOL. By. S. VValters; in Aquatint, by 
R. G. Reeve. 24i Inches by 17** Prints, 12s.; in Colours, 1/. 4s. 

SOLICITING A VOTE. By Buss. In Mezzotinto, by T. Lupton. 18* 
inches by 12*. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 1/. Is.; Before Letters, 1/. 7s. 6</. 

THE TIGHT SHOE. By H. Richter. In Mezzotinto, by T. P. Quilly. 
Companioh to the above.' Same Size and Price.. 

WAITING FOR “THE TIMES" (after an adjourned Debate). By 
R. B. Haydqn. In Mezzotinto, by T. Lupton. 14 inches by lOJ. Prints, 7*. fW-; 
Proofs, 12s. 


• READING THE SCRII»TURES. By U. B. Ilaydon. In Mezzotinto, 
by X B. Coombs. 12 inches by 10. Prints, 7s. W.; Proofs, I2s. 

THE LOVE LETTER. By J. Graham. In Mezzotinto, by W. Ward. 
IdlinohM by 11*. PHnts, 12s. t Proofs, 1/. Is.; in Colours, li. 4s. 

THE SEAL OF AFFECTION. Bjr J. Stewart. Engraved by O. Geller. 
Compimhm Same Size and Price. 

HINDA. ByG. Beeehey. In Mwotinto, by G. H. Phillips. 21* inches 
by 17*., Frinte, 15a.; Proofs, 1/. 6s.; in Colours, I/. Us. 6d. 

THE HAPPY DREAM (after the Ball). By J. Stewart. In Mezzo- 
tinlai .by W* Nteboias* 16^ Inobca by 181* PriotSj lO#. Pi'oofs, U. ; in 
Col^ir% li 64 * 

HIGH AND LOW LIFE. By E. Landseer, R.A. On Stone, by 
R. J. Lane, A Pair# 16 inches by 12. Prints, on India Paper, Os.; 

Proofs, l&s.; in Coloun, 16s. each. 

JA(!:K in OFFICE. By E. Landseer, R.A. In tine, by Gibbon. 
16* Inches by 12*. prints, Ifts.; Prooft, 1/. 10s. 

DANGEllOUE PLAYFELLOW. By W. Etty, R.A. On St^e, 
11 iechffl by 11. Prints, on India Paper, 8s.; Proofs, 7«*. 6d. t 

THE GAMEKEEPER’S STABLE AND DOWN CHARGE. By 
JL Coopo’, R.A. In Mezzotinto, by F. Bromley. A Pair. 12 inches by S|. 
Prhl^7s. 6((. ; Colq»fid, 16a. eMn. 

THE wanton courser (from Homer’s Iliad). By S. (Jlpin, R.A. 
UmtsARfKK byS* W. Reyndds. 30 inriwii by Prints, H. Usi «ef. ; Proofo, 

a/, Lett«z,<a/,-3s. Mr.' 

AHJILfyANB INNOCENCE. By J. R. Hetberi. In Mezz^nto* by 
J. I8*^®<*****y Prints, |6s, t ppooft, \l. Is,; Briore IiOttw*, ILils.^. 
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fiAd Oo.’« LUt^W'OrM^^^ 

VIEWS OF QUEBEC, AND THE FALLS OF WOABA Series 
of Twelve Coloured Views}, By liieRt..C(d. CpakbtMy^. 9S Mhw by ,174> Pclee 
lOf. 10s. the Set« or sejiarate Plates, 1/. U> caeh. ^ 

ECCE HOMO; from tho iu lf»e Nattoiial Oalleiy. By Consa^W. 

On Stone, by W. Pranwinet. Zi i^es by li). Prints, on In^U Payer, lOa. $4.; 
froofy) 18s. t llndy Cwonred, If. Is. ^ * 

A HIGHLAND SIIEFHEEOS I>OG reseOiag a Shtro firom a Snow- 
drift. Bjr E. LandHer, E.A. On 9um» by H. J. A.iLA> t«| todtea by 
I145. l^rfnts^ on India P(«»r, Ida. W. 1 i» Owoora, it,* Is. 

THE SUEPUEIID’S GBAVE. Paiatid by E. JAadiMr, E-A. In Line, 
by B. P. OibboD. Siae, 12 Indies by 10). Prints, 12s. i Proofs, II. Is.; Before 
Ijetters, II. 11s. 

THE SlIKPIlEllD’S CHIEF MOUHNEll. Painted ^ E. Landseer,!!.A. 
In Idne, by B. P. Otfabou. Companion to tbe above. Same ^ and Prltss. 

BURNET’S CARTOONS. Fmgraved on Steel by lumsei SiM, 18) 
Indies by S3§. Price 4i. each. 

GULLIVER IN BROBDIGNAG. (EidnWted on the Farmer’s Table.) 
Painted by B. Bodgrave. Engraved bv J. llaillBOR. Slae, 0 indies S4ltla liy 7 
Inches S'Stbs. Prints, 7s> Otf .; Proofs, I2s.; First Proofii, I8s. 

THE RAT-CATCHER. Painted byC. Uanoock. In Line,by W. Haddon. 
Size, lO) inches by 7). Prints, 7s, Stf.; Proofs, 13s.; Beiore Letters, Ids- 

Portraits. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON (wiiole length). By W. Simpson. In 
Mezzotinto, by G. H. Phillips. 25) inches by I6|. Pnnti, II. 11s. 6d.; Froo&, 
Hf, 3s .; Before Letters, 6/. 5s. 

THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. By Sir T, Lawrence. In Mezzo- 
tinto, by S. Cousins. 11| inches by 9). Prints, II. Is.; Proofs, 21. 12s. 

SIR ROBERT PEEL. Bart. By J- Wood. In MtaHriinto, by Waif. 
11) inches by 9). Prints, ll> Is.; PraMS, SI. 2s^ 

ANNE, COUNTESS OF MORNINOTON. PsdnSed by the Hon. Lady 
Burghersh. In bfezasiiato, by W. Hodgctts. Siz^ 17 by24 bi^. Priltes, II. la.; 
Prom, 2, 3, and 4 guiftbas. 

EARL OF EGREMONT. By G. Clint. In Meoo^to, by T. Lwpton. 
23) inches by 18), Prints, II. U.; Proete, 21.2s. 

RICE WYNNE, ESQ. Painted by J. Panlon. Engtaved in Mewotinto, 
by W. O. Geller. Sh», 34 Inches by 18). Priee,Il.ds. 

PAUL OURY, ESQ., a Fox4iunier, rough and ready. Bedtlted by 
B. R. Scanlan. Engraved by Tiiomas Liijidsete'. Size, 20 inohea by U). Frioe H* Is. 


SiMWtiiiit Pfintia 

portraits of the WINNERS OF THE DERBY, OAKS. AND 
GREAT ST. LEGBR STAKES* »y A F«roel»y, €. JSmMtk, ». C. Tnmer. 
Ac. 16) in^ by 12). Cdonrad, llte. sshIs. Ibwtan, Pitein, Vdoelpede, 
Gtene«||i» i^t^d, Spa^ Riddli»wortb. Ba/ MiddlsUte, CIteriaiiMv 8t. Giles, 

QuMtt of Tramps Rlii 

Pbespboms, Miss Letty, Amato, Don 

R^AL IIDNT. Mftei^ of Her Mayiesly^a Stedwtende tp Ascnt 
Reitb. By Is Grant. In MdAoRntA, by F. bySL Fitets, 

fm0h OL Os* t Befosn Leuert. SL Bi. 

m HUNTER’S annual. Fo«f fhm m ladit Pnpw. .Price *1, Ss. 

» s. ^ ^iniimiidwriHlWy.) 


JL % DAVISES kennel SCENP.8* Ob SlaB*,N^ J. W. Oilee. I6f. j 
m VwnMt fs* Ai« 



tr 

AoMSRiAAm and Coh list Wi^ksi of Art 1 

STABLE SCENES, ANO FIELD SCENES. By the Same Each, 
Four Fktm. Same Siae and Price. 

DONCASTER races, 183(5, FOR THE OREAT ST. LEGER 
STAKES. Four Coloured Plates. By J. Pollard. 24^ Inches by 14|. Price 
3/. I8si 6d. the Set. * 

STAG HUNT. Four IMatos, iHustiating the Soug, Hey ho! Ttintivy. By 
F. Cl. Tamer. Guoared, 3i. 3s. tlie Set. 

THE AYLESBURY STEEPLE CHASE, 1836. Four Highly Cotoured 
Flaws, the Light Whlght Stakes. !9| Inches by 13|. Price 81.8*. tne Set* 

THE LEAMINGTON STEEPLE CHASE. Four Colouret?Pfetlfa, after 
F> C. TiMaee. 831 iMkcs by 141. Vviae 3l.Be.liM Set. 

ALKEN'S SHOOTINGS. Four Coloured Plates; the Moor, the Field, 
the Wood, and the Water. 18 inches by 13. Price 21, 2«. the Set. 

LOYAL FOX HUNTERS. Highly Coloured. ?&. 6d. 

R. B. DAVIS’S SH(X)TINGS; Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Snipe, 
Woodoodb, and Water Fowl. Six Coloured Plates. 17| inches by 13|. Price 
31. 3«. the Sec. 

EPSOM RACES; a Series of Six Finely Coloured Plates. By J. Pollard. 

18| inches by 11 f. Price 31, 3t. the Set. 

MOVING ACCIDENTS BY FLOOD AND FIELD. Four Highly 
Colotpred Plates. By F. C. Turner. 14| Inches by lOL Price II. 16«. the Set. 

THE (JUORN HUNT. Eight BeautilUlly Coloured Plates. 20^ inches 
by 12^. Price 41.14s. (Id. the Set. 

F. C. TURNER'S FOX CHASE, Four Coloureil Plates. 19 inches by 
14;i. Price 2i. 2c. the Set, 

COUNT SANI>OR*S HI NTING EXPLOITS. Ten Highly Coloured 
Pistes. By J. Ferneley. 13^ inches by Price .31. 3«. the Set. 

HODCiE’S FOX HUNTING. Eight Highly Coloured Plates, By 
H. Aiken. 20^ inches hy 12J. Price 41.14(Id. the Set. 

• TH^LAST GRAND STEEPLE CHASE OVER LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Eight Coloured Pistes. 18 inches by 14. Price 3s, the Set. 

ST. ALBAN'S GMD STEEPLE CILASE. By J-. Pollard. Six 
Coloured Prints. 17 inches by 12. Price 21, 12«. 3d, the See. 

ASCOT HEATH RACES, 1836. 24 inches* by 14L Highly Coloured. 
Price U Is. 

THE GRAND STAND AT DONCASTER RACES; with Portraits ol 
the WlnaltW Horses fiw the'Hat Twenty Years. SdJ inches by 21. Highly 
Colonred. rrke R le. 

WRTING in the SCOTTISH ISLES. By W. Heath. Four Coloured 
Platei. t8f inches by 8J. Price U the Set. 

TURPIN'S RIDE TO YORK* By Ek Hall Six Coloured Plates. ”13 ' 
ioohw by 1 !• ’ Price 21. 2>. the Set. 

DONCASTER,' ASCOT, GOODWOOD, AND EPSOM RACES. 24^ 
loBbiihyld. H^tly,ColoiWfa. RtrjoelLle. 

GOODWOOD RACE COURSE AND GRAND STAND j Priam 
triaaiat'tlw Co^ in ISSI. M by I«l. Coloured. PriOe U U, 

DEER STALRINCI. % J. Ferneley. Ingrayed by D«fi«ni. Two 
Oobmed^Ws. SdladiWby Price llos.emih, 

CROUSE SHOOTING. By N. Fielding, A Pair. ll| inches by 9, 
Price, Coloured, 8a. earii. 

RED DEER SHOOTING. Ry N. Fwldifig, A Pwr. 12 inches 9. 
Price, Coloured, fiito.ea^ 
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Ch/t ^ AH* 

Tim EIGHT AND THE WRONG ^SOET. By H, Aiken. A Pair. 
17i inokefi by ill. Price, each, ISf.lbjL, Coleueed. 

each HARE HUNTING; a jPair. 30 inohee by 13. Price 

ALKEN'S SPORTING ANECDOTES. 18 Inches by S*. 3*. M. mh. 

Three Wind UtisaadaSllwj Jormki’i 

»*»«5 8rre» W« »ke Sw^y, Tiro 
SiSplf Pn2»«i^ Hunted Tailor* the Aeortlo* Paieon’e Hunting 

dS^ .*® Sorting I for a Hun. 

PlWM. To Melton Mowbray, Two 


AcKBRtiAAN and Co. will supply the following AXNtTAU! for 1839. 

£ Ih di# 

Ro YAiTr, splaidldly bound In Scarlet Morocco, Thirteen * 

Highly Coloured Oravings .... 2 12 6 

Forget Me Not, elegantly bound in Crimson Morocco.. 0 13 0 

The Amaeaeth, bound In Silk .... 1 11 « 

The Diadem, bound in Tmkey Morocco. 1116 

The KsEfSAXE, bound inCrinuon^ilk....... 110 

' Proofs, large paper ..2 12 6 

Gems of Bbacte, Imperial 4to. 1 n 

Heath’s Book or Beahte, bound in Blue Morow ........................ 1 1 

—1 . India Proofs, large paper ... 2 12 

Heai-h’s PiCTHSEsucE Ahheae, bonnd In Morocco.1 l 

«.«, --IndiaProofB,laiTge paper.... 2 12 

Portraits oi the Chiedbeh of tub Nobility..... 1 11 

Beauty’s Costume, ito .... 1 i 

The Belle or the Ssasok, Imperial 8ro .!. *t 11 

A Book or THE Passiohs ... 1 n 

Lavoscafe AirirtAL (Portuoai ), bound in Mtunoco ... I 1 

„ - — ..—'.I ' « ■'■■ India Proofs, laigeiM^ier.. 2 12 

DnAvriHO'RooM ScRAr-BooK, elegantly bound .... I I 

Orieittal Axkual ...... 1 I 

. .laigrpaper. 2 If 

Cauhteb a»d Daniel’* Oriental Annual, Morocco.1 1 

Pinden’s TaElbaux, In^rial 4to., splendidly bound in Morocco.. 3 2 

. .... India Proofs.....3 S 

Friendsbip’s OrrEEiNo ..... g 1 * 

British Landscafe Scenery, by Copley Fielding,'Co*, Ac.!...0 IS 

FisHER’e Juvenile ScBAr-BooKs...0 8 

MotfD's Comic Annual, bi^Wbimnd Meroeoo...0 13 

Buou Almanack ......... 0 1 

CauncsHANK’s CoMte Almanack ...... a 

Oracle of Bural Life and ^fortino Axmanace...0 2 






^Ploweri OF DovELiNERe, Ir 4 unimie and nowet blading, 
Imperial 4to., the Fohiwea fer IS3«, im, 1833.... I 11 


6 

0 
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0 

6 

6 
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Ia3>«lhaall^hirfep)i9«r...,.2 12 6 
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SCOTTISH (widows’ fund) LIFE ASSURANCE,,, 

FOUNDED ini5, 

ON THE ORIGINAL BASIS 

OF THK 

LONDON EQUITABLE. 


PRESIDENT. 

The Rhjht IIon. the EAHL of ROSKRERY. 


VICE FUESIDENTS. • 

The Moht Nobiu tiio Majk^uih of Twerdoalk, K T. 
SiH Thomas I)kic Laudkr, ot KoiintaiithaM, Bart. 
The Hoh Loiu) MoNriiMKF. 

lion Challks lIoi'K, Loni) iV.K&iDBVTof ilte 
Court oJ Sfssjou. 


TRtrSTEKS. 

Sir Jam«s Girson-Ckmo of Hicoarton, Bart, 
WiiiL/AM Srorr Moncjukkk, Esq. of Fos*ij\say. 
Wo.MAM Miithkil, EVl of Pai soh'.rtfou. 

J \ 3 UKs RAMrnrn, Eko of \ 

Eouabh Lo\d, Buiikei, ManchosUr. 


{All Uvuuj^ Uufi'ihi'r ivlth the whitlc horift of Directors^ Oi'dinarif aiul ICUiurorilnuu //, tn in mx ui tin' 
I{ft'mlH‘rs of, (Unl }M’rsou<illt/ cviunt U‘<1 lallf, tlu' Sockft/, fn/ i-j iHo/y thau threes(uniUu<i 

THLSis tlioOLDEST and AlOST KXTin^’SJVK LIl'K OFFICE in SCOTLAND, INSnxXlTKD A D imr* 
AccuimilaU'd ami Investoil Fund, neatly SEVEN Jlt/NDIIFD THOUSAND I’(»l^NDS STEIILINO 
ANNUAL UEVENUK, EXCEEDING ONE HUNDllED AND THIRTY THOUSAND 1»(H/NDS. 

• WHOLE TBOFITS BELONG TO THE ASSUBFD. 

Afisnranoos prantod to any extent not escccdiiip; L 5<KK> on a)>jn’Oved Lives. 

N(i Jafe Ollico in Great Biitain. Hince Ihe KQiriTABLK nt LONl>t)N enaclcd its icMiutiiir IBo-J.aw of 
h.is Ijoeii oiiahled to afloid n|iuU adiantagcs to the Assured 
lls Funds ami lii'vonnos are in a 'Jtatc of the most rapid incie.ise, 

VIEW OF THE SOCIETY'S FKOGHKsSIVK INCRFASF 
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Assm-ntipc# wind) now 1)0 o,)ouod w)ll latoiibly iiartu i])alo, asn'oabK to the laws of Iho Socioly, >n 
tbo .ublnioDs lo bo docl.iroii al ibo TliDil Poiiodioal InviDliKatioii, wliiob tabes plaio 'I'Hlb V'KAK. 

(' 1 ) 1)104 ))ribo I'ii)s|)ootns, I>'<)im8 of l‘r()])OHnl, and overv iiooossan iDfoimatiori, di.ij bo oblaimil at (lie 
lU'AO Ol’l lt'K, FIJ1M11'R(!H, .7, ST ANDHRV MJUAUK. 

JlllIN M'KI AN, F.U S.fc,., Man M.K(!, 
tir III IheMloinna 

BRANCHES. 

• aW''UI)RKN.~~ _,„Alc\andor Nicol. Fsq. Wollinpton Street, 'Waterloo (Juao 

y\Vlt___Tlionias MTlolbiiid, I'sq., Banker, Saiidpati Sliool. 

liU.KAS'T, __(;i.t))Si Williaai llr.uldoll, K«q , .‘b Castle/.ano 

JIHADKOlllt..(loorpo llojors, Fsq., Horton Road. 

I)l'MI'lil]'..s..Witbiim Tlmooioii, juii., Ksq , Wilier. 

IH’NDKi:,.—_I'.itiii k 11 Tlioniri, lif.q., SI Andrew'.s I’iace 

(d.ASdOW...Mi,sis M.aekeiis'ie sV llevendKC, 2.’, Itovil Kvebanfic Sijuare, 

(;K1''1'.N0('K,~._JamesTiirnn. I'.sq,, Clnireh Plate. 

IHJDllHKSI-'lELl),-lliiKb Watt, Fsq . Banker, C'lotb Hall Street. 

K Fl.Sd__lolii) Waldi)' Fs([, Commeitial Bank 

J,1 VFll I’OOI),__ Messrs, A HiiKblerson 4)1 Co , JC\eliaiise I'l.iee, Fvtliaiiqe Slreel, I'iist 

BONBON,_..^lliieb M'Kcan, Fwi , 1.7, Biidpe Slieet, Blackliiais. 

j.KFlbs ___W illniDi Waul, Fsq.. Altoimq al-Baw. 

MANCll FSTFR,~._'i'lmnias liootbnmn, juii . Fsq . Cross Stieel Kiiiit Slieit 

N'FWCASTI.K,_Cimib's Beitrain, Fsq , IJ, Sandliill. 

I’KH l'll,...(.) i))ne (iaidmer, Fsq , Writer 

/KTBANl),_.Billies Ciieip, Hsq., Wriler, Bti vriek.. 


A GENERAL MEETING - - 

Of the iMemliers of the Society resident in Glasgow .qnd vicinity, wits held in the Tontine 
Hotel, Trongate, on Wednesday the ‘2(ith Septeinher, UJ;i!), 

The Moat Noble the M.tsiiTis of TwKV-nn.o n, R.T. 

Senior Vice-Fresideiit, in the (Tliair. 

The Meeting wns numerous, and highly respectable. 

On taking tbe Chair, the Noble Mnrciuis f.ud.— , slatcmenlH of the Business, Funds, and Revenues of 


“ Gentlemen, Allow me to stale tbe pi-optisod jilan of 
procedure The Mmiaser fiom tlie Head Ofticc in 
EdinbiitKh will be good enough to give u statement of 
the affairs of the Society generally. After winch the 
Secretaries to tile Glasgow Bmiich will lay before tbe 
Moptuig a statement prepared with particular lelo- 
rence to Ibm liraiicb ” 

Tbo Man.iger then read lo the Meeting det.iiled 


Ihe Society, whicli eonchided as follows, viz. 

“ It 1 ), now rathei more than six years since a geiie- 
oal meeting ul the Members ivas held in Glasgow. 
The statement to be submitted by the Secretaries to 
tbe 01.iagow Board will sufficiently detail theprogress 
that has bt'cii made in the business at this Branch 
(luring that period; but, before leaving the statements 
relening lo tin; Society’s aiiairs generally, it may be 






< SCOTTISH (widows’ FUND) LIFR ASSURANCE SOCIETY’S MEETING AT OLASOOW. 


i jntercstinR to comparL’ the present !i|tualioii of the 
Sfn'iLty's ftnsoieHs, Funds, anil Revenue, ils they stood 
on the oeeasion of the last meeting iti the early jiart 
( of tlio year IIBJ, and as they stood in the bofpn- 
nin;; of this year, being just an interyal of six 
years 

“The (ollowing Abstiact presents this comparison 
in Its leading features, vis. 

Nriuncii OK PotirtES Isst'KD. 

lalffK, . . 1886. 

At Iht January 18.811, . . 3II6U. 

(SImr leli iih hint (late thf n u mhtr Itat rircatiy inermsai .) 

^ ti I 

ToTMj AMOI'NT ok AshOnANCKh Giiantkd. j 

As.it Kt.haiiiiarylias, i'l,4rt7.o«!t 0 10 

As at l''t January llt'lll, . 8,i'18.0J(I 14 6 | 

'lot;il Amount of Assuranees at 1st .tun, 1 

I,8,'61, , . .fJ.tEI.y.U 16 10 I 

( HmCi' ii^iih Uisl iliilc till’ll hnec iji tvUn iinmisi-il ) | 

Ari l Mi l. vtfM'i'vd I 

In 18.8.’, the Fund stood at . '1*860,040 8 0 

At 1st Jami.iiy 1888, it stood at IL8;,,")14 .8 11 

[Sincen'liiiIt hint ihile it hnsijrivtlii iiicmual ) 

A MorVT of A KN OA1. UK t'K .V L'K /I’lllll Pl’i'lll iUllli. 

In Jan 18.8J, the Annual Revenue of ; 

the Society tioiu rreinmms was. ,1*4,8,1!)7 0 0| 

In Jan. 1(188, . 88,38) 1 1 I 

8'lio total amount of llevenuc Irom Pimninis amt | 
Cninlah nieUuhng Annuities, at 1st J.inuary 18811, was, 
,l*Iil4,5;i,l- 1 : I 

(Since which tast date it has f?rcntli/ mereased > 

“ This Abstract of fieneral Results, which shows 
that, wattiin the period ot six yeais, the Ilnsiness, 
Fund, and 1101011111*8 of the (Society h.ive gieally ninie 
than doubled throughout all their bianehes, renders 
ail) fui tiler illnstratioii ot the successful prugrcs.s uf 
the Institution unnecessary. It lias, indeed, now ob¬ 
tained the full and entire contiduucc of the Public . 
and if an) l.ii tlicr proof of tins were iiece9S,ury, it may 
he found in the gratifying fact, Hint diiiiiig the past 
poition of the present year, that is, from 1st Jiumaiy 
11138 down to the present time, the amount of new 
business done, and ol the farther iiierease to tlie 
Funds and IleycnucB of the Society, hare agiuii rcry 
eoiisiderahlv, indeed in some liranches very greatly 
e.\ccedcd tlic correspoudiiig aiiionius foi the same 
period in any pret 10 ns year of the Society's e-vistcucc. 

>|t ♦ 4 * * • 

“ It will, however, be satisfactory to this meeting ' 
to know, that looking to all the casualties that have , 
taken place throughout the whole Society, from the ' 
last periodical investigation in iliSJ, down t« the jiie- ' 
seut moment, their actual amount has fallen greatly j 
siioit of those that might have been expected from 
till calculations on winch the Society’s operations arc 
bascil, aiuf there can be no doubt, thcrefoie, tliat the { 
Society IS at this ramiicnt 111 the possession of a large 
Suiplus Fund, winch, under the liraitatioiis contained 
111 the Articles of Constitution, ivill become available 
at the end of the present year, in making additions or 


bonuses to the policies. It is not, of course, in the 
power of the Directors, until the investigations now 
in yirogrcBs are completed, or until the proper period 
actually arrives, to state with any precision what the 
actual results may be ; but they can state generally, 
with the gioaldst confidence, that at no former ]icriud 
of the Society's pingress have its atfniis been in a 
sounder or more |nosperous eonditiim than they are 
at the present moment. Tljj' process of mvestigation 
IS ni^ going on m the most minute milliner. Fioui 
the )irogress already made, theie is eiiij reason to 
expect that matters will be sufficiently lorward to 
enable the Diivctoisto aiinoiinee the lesnlts at the 
Annual CeiicrttWCourt, to be hold in Fdiiiburgh ou 
1,8th January next. Not only will every imblicit) ho 
iminedintely thereafter given, Ihrougli the usual 
channels, to these results, but, as has been Intlieito 
tlm jiraetiec, Romis eeitificiites yiill be tiaiisimtted 
to evny iiidividmil member, either now ciiiinectod 
with the Society, or cnleriiig piiviiiiis to the (lose ol 
the present yenr,* slating the ainiiunt id listed or 
rctHispoeInc hoiiuses, tvs well us contingent .mil pio- 
spcclivc bonuses attaching to chch policy, down to 
the next scpU'imial perioii ot investigation iii 184.8." 

Messrs. MAiKKvaiK and l)Kvi-,aiii«B. the Secu*- 
tanes fo the I.neiil Hoard, haying lieeii then enllcd 
11)1011 fri.ni the Chair, Mr. MscarN'/.m hiought loi- 
W'ard and re.ad to the Cum tdct.iih'd statements ol the 
hiisiiiebs transiieteri at Hie (ilasgoyi lliaiicli Thisc 
statements, inter aim, ciimjirelieiuled an abstract of 
the jirogiessive increase in the business, di'idiiig the 
jiast duration of the .igeney into lonr eijiia! jienods of 
time, which yyere rtad at length, uiiil leceiyed yyith 
much salishiclinn liv the Meeting. 

The MAiiiicih OK 'J'u’KMi.yi.B then rose and .od- 
dressed the Meeting in nearly the tollowing terms 

“fieiitlemen, I Inive often lieaid Of the success of 
I Societies and i’nlilic Institutions—1 Iinye often iieard 
! of the gieat results of commerti.al s|>eculali(>na, but 
; 1 must confess, that in mv lifetime 1 was never more 
agreoahlysurjirised, not withstanding flu antiei|iations 
I li.ad been led to form of the gnat imi.s|>erity' of this 
, Society, than at hearing the Ih'jiort which lias j nst been 
I read iiy our Mamigur, I am sure von will .igreo with 
I me, that it uftords matter of coidial cA .giaUilafon, 

; and most smcTiely do I cungratnl.ite those joesciit 
who have had the pi udence to become .Members of 
‘ this (society, and I have no doubt they will soiiit d.iT or 
I other find siilistaiitial cause ol congiatulation. when, 
ns )iaicnts, they contemplate the ynluiihle l)eiieht.s 
whii h will accrue to their children from then eonnec- 
tioii with tins great Institution It must he ipiite evi¬ 
dent to the (lentleiiieii tiresenl what air tiie causes uf 
tins ))ros)ierity it seems evident to me at least, tlmt 
to the liberal, indirious. and economical )irinci|drs on 
wliirli this Society was origiinilJv estahlished—to the 
nceuracy of its eateulatioiis,—and, tliuugli Iasi not 
least, to the strict integrity and .sound judgment of 
the Directors, and which has ]icryAded its inuiiagc- 
menl tlirougliout, is usv.asi Kueeess to be solely at¬ 
tributed. 

“ (rcntlemcn,— I don't think 1 should ho serving 
you were 1 to enter into the details of the Reiiort 
winch you have Iieard read. They arc sorleii* in fhcni- 
selres, that they cannot fiosNibly' have failed to make 
a deep impression on your memories, and there I 
shall leave them. Neither is it my inU'iition to make 
any comparison between this and other similar insti- 


JU by the laws of the Soiacty the Rooks arc hold as closed at ,81gt December atiinially, and as the addi* 
UOM by way of bonus are made according to a cerluin rate of iiumiaJ per cciitage on each annual premium 
that hiui become due and been paid previous to tlie closing of the accounts, and as, moreover, the prcniiums 
are always payable in advance, so it follows, that m all assurances o)iened jireviims to tlie close ot tlie lire* 
^ It' hiadc to them, however short their previous duration may have been. 

J ^'’^** ■* somewhat of an undue advantage to iiarties now aBsiiring ; hut as the 

somewhere, it cannot well he avoiilcd, and the same thing indeed Imidii, less or more, 
t hrtp^totL which accounts for the great iiiorea.se of n*-w business which always takes pl.icc at 

(I 
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I tutioTis in S(*otinnd, All I will claim for the Socicty 
IR, that its sati i'ss tlic UaRis ujion which oilier in- 
Hlitutiona found their own uKpectatiuiiH of j)ros|>critv- 
“Yon have heard, Oentlemen, that it wan iii the 
Year Kilo tins Society wan cBtahlishcd. In that year 
it was wholly witlmut funds You hhvc also hcaid, 

< ricrhn|ifl, one of the most stiiklnR tacts ever broufiht 
I boloic tile inihlic iii the history of the Rccumillation 
I of wealth, thill in l«3fl ^lo capital e-coeds L (iWMHH). 
j ]f this rapid accumulation ot capital appears to you, 
j Gentlcinin, as it does to me, most remarkable, I 
i will meiitimi another fact which liiirdly hcems less ex^ 

I traordinarv, and that is, that duntiR the whole courat' 

( of the SocKty's existence, and iioiwithstandinR ila 
I numerouH truiibUctiona, and the many claims upon 
j Its funds, there is not a single instance of alawauit 
j haviiiR taken i>Iacc. 

( “Now. ficntlenieii, without wishing to detain you, 

I 1 slmiild like to give you an lUHtaucd ot the mcrciiaing 
( vriliie of a pniiev of assuraneu in this Society—more 
( pill ticul.ii It, as it is a case winch, being of a personal 

i nature. I can s|)cak to with porfitt confidence In 
tile ve.ir llM", I tmftc out a policy o1 assnrniice on niy 
lile for L Ittnn in this ofhci , and ^no^t of \oii aic pio- 
j hahlv aw.uc. that at this period 1< liKKi was llie iarg- 

^ cs( amount allowed to he co\eu-d on any one life, 

i The iininher oi iiiv jiolicy was No. 7h.—the inimbcr 
) of the polic'iis now m course ot being issin'd ranges 
I somewiieu* about •iJdn,—and my imln'y of L.KHHI in 
> Jdl7. If* now l)v suiCLSHivu additions inerc.ised to 
I L.liVltl, Iteiiig an addilion of ahout hft^ hmrpei cent 
I Ihit that is not all, for lhif> policy may im doubled 
! or Irehied in amounl. iiicrcaMiig as tlicsc acnnmila 
I lioiiK have (lime, and ftll) liereaflcr do, with the 

j RrowuiR piospnlty and prohts of the Soon ti Now. 

1 ('cutlcmcn, )ou licur me make this sialeiaint 
’ regaidmi; nn o¥ n peiHoual policy, >on uatiiral- 

j Iv ask me, wlu 1 am not going on to r.eicasc inv ui 
j tcicbt in such mi ji ulitutioii •' All I can i*-, that 
j 1 bme only Icanicd to dav, in nnithing of then fnl! 

{ torce, the mil ad^antHges to bo dciived from tuich a 
source I shall not, liowoM i, be slow to a>.wl unsill 
i of the knowledge I have now rdjtaincd , bn, as 1 
; have a ver\ largo fainili, il shall ht iny immediate 
' ht%)v to seiUte tiicBc hcnchls h»r liicm 

“('•lining here, titiitlcnieu on this occasion, and 
• natuialh cxpcilmg to he called U|M)n to state my 
Opioioiis riPpia'lmg the afhiirtj of thoSociel>, I was 
• desirous in some degree to (inahf^ myself for the dis- 
; chaigi* ot thin diiU . and obsening that mv fiicnd 
: ^ir I'lanciH WalktJ Diunmmnd was I'oniK eled with 

1 thisNuicIv. andhiul taken an oppoiiunilv. ]neMo''s 
^ In hi;* picsnliiiirat oTUMif till (iciieial ('omts m J'.ilm 
biirch, to look (iMT the accounts I went to him, ami 
asked him il he felt satistied with thiMcsults- and lie 
( told me, llml he was luner inoic siiipriscd and gra- 
liHcd in Ins life, than h\ the remarkabU and iimines 
• tionable cvnlcncc of the Soeiel^ » micicss, wnuh 
^ these Rfalemeiits fnimshed. 1 alierwauls went to 
Sn James (iibson Ciiug, who is thu legal adviscj ot 
■ the Kwielv, to whom nn lirbt (lue ‘mn was. what 
/ might lie the animint of the law chincch against the 
[ J^ 0 CJCty 111 the conrwi ol a year and he told me that 

> he did not think tluit these chuiges had in anyone 

) year liinouiitod to L 2(i, and that their avcutge ni»- 
, nual amount from the commencement of the Suuefv 
i had ceiiainly been much less. This was enough to 
I oatisfy me oi any person as to the careful and imli 
1 cioiis nianagemcmt ot the Society’s affalTs Jiut oe 
BldcM these, (iontlemcii, I can reftM vou at once to 
what J coiiNidm one oftbi^hesl authorities tliiit could 
bt* appealed to on such a Subject. 1 mean, tlnit of 
the lute Patrick Cockburn, Kmi , the foimer Auditor 
of the SiHMety, and 1 find that gciitleniun “tnled so 
clearly and coiicIkoIy the cause-s to which oui remai k 
able prosperity must be attributed, lliat the he.st 
thing 1 can do is just to enumerate them in Ins own 
ivords. They wero htated bv him in tins order •— 

“1. Economy 111 the e.\pcji&c oi niiUiagcmcnt 


2. The ei^eful and fortunate investment of tho 
funds of the Society. ^ 

“ .’k The careful sclcclion of lives. 

** 4. The adoption of the Northampton table of Pio- 
babihticsof Idfe, as the basis of tho calculation oi 
the contributions And, 

“0. The having no JMiorniKTARY who arc entitled 
to carry of!'any pai t of the suridus to tho prejudice of 
the persons assured 

“ Now, Gentlemen, it is really unnecessary foi me 
to say more, excejil to repeat how much I have been 
delighted, as you must also have hcen. with the gra¬ 
tifying statcmenls wliich have been laid before us to¬ 
day.” 

The Hon .Tamrs Biirer thoiiaddinsed the Meet¬ 
ing, and sfiid that he nittMided to move the adoption 
of the following Hesolution — 

That the General Meeting of the Memberb of tho 
“ ycottwli Widows’Fund and Lite Absiiiancc SJociety 
‘'resident in Glasgow and the neighbourhood, have 
“ heard with the greatest satisfaction the btalcmentK 
“ wliich have been rend of the Society's allairs: and 
“ being convinced that the utiliU of such an iiistitn 
“ tlon tn the piihl'c is commensurate with the great 
“ami ini)*ortant .idvantngos winch it secures to the 
“individual luemhorsand then tamihcs, tins Meel- 
“ nig consider that the magnilude vvhicli tlie Society 
“ has alix'ndv attained, und the unexampled rapidity 
“ ot its continued progiess, atVord matter ol eipnil 
“ congratulation to all who aio interested in the wel- 
“ fare of tho commuiiity. a« well as to those wlio are 
“ more immediately <‘onnecled with the iiiMtitutinn “ 
The Hoiuunablc Gciitloinan said, that he could 
ei rtainlv hav c wished, particularly wlimi lie htokid 
I aioiind linn and saw so many nulividiials, wlios<‘ ha 
! Infs qualified th(‘ni for the dutv, that the adoption ot 
tills icsoliitioii Ji:id been moved hv some one moic 
conversant tlmri be was witli tlie fiii.iiKiiil details in¬ 
volved in tlie sfateinents W'liieh had been laid before 
the Meeting At the same tune, he had no iicsifatjon 
in moving it. Irccanse he was quite sensible fliat ilie 
impiirtanl inincipleit laid down, although e.ipahlc of 
iinletinifc evpanston and honiulless ilhislr ilion, was 
stii) so clear and seif ev idcnt, that no laboiiied intio- 
ductioii from him was iieccKsary to lecmomend il 
It might he icgariied as an avKnn, lliat m ihis j leat 
connuunitv in which wc reside, and wlieio tl<e 
pnin iples of commerce uk so well uiidcislood. tlie 
acknowhdged prutMietv of such an iiisiiuiiirin oi, in 
other words, the verv general confidence reposed in it, 
atToi'd' tlie best practical lent ol its public utilitv; and 
it is iherefoic impossihlc to hehevc lh.it a '‘ocietv 
which '•o admiriibh mei Is the views and eda[rts itsell 
to the ciicimiHtanees and exigences of pinrtji .d men, 
uhouUl at tlie same time tail to recoinmend lUelf \<\ 
the favourable exni&ukraUoii of eveiv jxitufdjc and 
philanthropic mind bo fixed was he hi hi*- hein t of 
tins ]no)Hrsiliou, th.it he nngtit eonleiit himsetf hv 
himpl} lefcnmg, in ]»nn»t ot it, i«i Ihe giafihing and 
most HatislactoiY bt.itenunits lead lJ^ liis tiicnd. Mi 
M'Kcan At flio same time he was awaic. tliat in 
order lo tlicir hemg dul\ appiocialed, the vmv im- 
poilant henelits tlowing to tlie eommnni^ fi<mi an 
institution like tins reqniicd ami well deserved the 
most atttnliM' investigation Ik* thought they might 
be classed under two heads The immediate 

Advantage^ aecruing to the ludiMduals ]icrsunally ceit- 
ncctcd with the Nocietv . and AVcond, The boncfils 
uemiing to the connuunitv at large tiom the vast ex¬ 
tent of capital acounnilalcd in the country, through 
the medium of this and similar institutions. Now, it 
must he quite oIiy lOiis, that if he was to attempt even 
to enter into the consideration of this second cla^s of 
advantages, it would lead him into a course of obsor- 
ration quite foreign to the purpose nu<l object of tho 
present meeting; but ho miglit allude very shortly tn 
the moial .uid economical results of the tbrmcr class. 
And hero it must apiicar evident that the chief pur* 
pobc ui this buciuty, and on which its rccummeudation 
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to llie public mainly rc*9ts> is to accwro dLe more hclji - : 
less portion of the communitv agaiiiNt''the effects o* | 
llwac casualties to winch the lives and fortunes ot | 
their natuial pwtcctors arc necc'.eanir liable. The 
means by wliicli tin-* purpose is effected arc, in them- i 
selves highly in)|>oi taut, and ot a very sinking char¬ 
acter The funds invested with IhisMevr inav, yer- ; 
blips, in one sense, be conRidered as withdrawn troiii ; 
the usual chamiolb of expenditure, and the ordinary i 
objects of jmhlic industry, bat thev arc jiut into a 
pu'turable, kKeaii'te more Rccino, and ultimately not 
less products c Coun-e of arcumulatiou. In the , 
meantime, wliat are tlic moral effects, cou^iderert in | 
icfeivncc to those wlio become members of lids 8o- [ 
ciety*'' The coinnbntd* to its funds makes, no doubt, 
a poBiti^e sacritice in the first instance ; but he docs ^ 
so in ohedu’occ to one of the purest and most Icgiti- 
mate impulses of the heart. He makes a sacnfice to j 
the interests of hi» family, mid rocei\c« all the benefit 
of positive parsimony from positive expenditure.* He ; 
acquires a manly and ronsisteiit habit of self denial, 1 
as far rcmoicd from the taintofvieeand improvidence j 
oil tlic one hand, as it is from the taint of avarice or ; 
selfish par*-imoiiy on the other. The Ilonouiable i 
Geiilleman said, he felt it very difiicuU to bring lor- ) 
ward considerations of thisabstiact nature with sufri- j 
cient distinctness, and would only farther expresa Ins | 
confidence that the Meeting would concur witli liim ! 
Hi adopting the language and spirit of the Resolntifm 
which he had read. By doing so, they would unite in 
a>owing their sense of the inestimable >nhic of an 
Instiliition, which, while it goes so far to secuio most 
valuable benefits to those who urc interested in it, 
Bmoothes, if he might so venturo to express it, the 
last trial of sufl’eriiig humamrv, by relieving the couch j 
of the dying from that load ot anxict> uhicli. at sucli 
a moment, is too apt to i»rcy on tlie niiud, cm behalf ! 
ot bereaved rcLiUves and children; an Institution. ; 
moreover, which not only of itself, but m common ^ 
with similar KslablidimeiilB, has already so greatU 
incTcasud, and is citry dav moic strongly developing : 
it‘ tendency to iiicrett’.c tlie accumulation of capital . 
to an extent unparuHcled in tins or any other country. 

AVii.M'V’m Es<i. of Cm both (iutbne, said be 

bad very great pleasure in secoiidim* the Hesolntion j 
winch had lieen hroiiglit fiirwnrd in a ni.ihncr, the i 
tfii cl of which he would not have the extreme bad . 
taste of weakemng bv any thing he could add He j 
hopid and tiusted that this meeting re(|uiicd nunddi i 
lional inducement to pass liie resolution iinaiumout,iy. * 
He was delighted to hear of the magin'Kcnt ftiiccesa 
of this institution—success wincli exlahiied not merely 
the .soundness of tUepnncq'leson which it is founded, 
but also the great merit ol tiie Gentlcmtu who arc 
connected with itK management 
Thcfiral Hesolulion w,w then utianinuuisly ugi eed to, 
The Very llcv. PuiN’riiMn Miikiui.w said, he 
also labouTcd under the disqualiticalion aliiuk i to hy 
the Ilnnourable Gentleman wdio moved the Inst He- 
Holution, -'an unacquanitancc with the facts and de 
taiN of money matters, a knowledge of wliicli would 
I>c so advantageous m cnabliug him to preface the 
Hcsoliitioii h<' was now to move. At the same time, 
as aiToi^nhcinbcr of the Society, and a not inatten¬ 


tive ohserver of its progress, he might perhaps 
allowed to make a few ixmiarksou the general priii- 
endes of nil Jnstitutioii wliose ohjc*ct it is to cuablo 
individuals to lav aside n portion of tlinr means, with 
the view of fiiltilliiig ohligatiotiH founded on lo- 
gard to the chanties of Ufo imd justice to the com¬ 
munity. The Hesolutioii entmBtcd to liim was in the 
following forms:— 

“ That in tiic o]»bpi>n of the Meeting, the 

cxtpoidinary advancement of thm Sucictv, and tho 
“iiniAnin juospenty of its ccnirsc througliout, is, 
under Pinvidence. nininlv to bo nttiibiited to its 
** oxoellent constitulion, which, excluding the sepa- 
rate and conflicting interests of a l*ro]irlvtary, and 
“ securing the whole piofiu to the a»»uiod, embodies 
“ cssentinllv all tliosw princnjdcs which raised the 
Ei]Uital>lc of l^ondou to the jnc-enunciico mninlain- 
** ed by it over all other Life Assurance liistiuitions, 
** dovMi to Ihe period oi its excluding Bye law ot Ifilfi; 

and that tliiis the ^omty has not only been the 
“ means of «mferriiig greater advantages on its Mem- 
bers lliiin ever has Ihcu dune within an equal period 
“ of lime by any other Kwrablisliufcnt of a simiiar na 
hut, looking prospecLivclv. tiicrciKtho best 
“reason to e.xpcct that the benehts to he heicaftcr 
“enjoyed hv lliu prewnit ami fu lure Members, will, 
“ through the operation uf the Mme principle, con- 
“ tiiiiie to increase with the growing niagnitinU'' ol the 
“ Societv itrfclt. in projK)! turn aa its icMoiiKusaic more 
“ fully developed.” 

The Piineipnl staled, that it was b> im menus the 
object of this Uesolntuin to institute .inv coiiijuiiisons, 
which could jusllv be i'on»id(‘ud invidious, lietwccu 
tiu irown snciM As.ind th.it of othci Ijistitiilimm 1 hey 
hiuU-d them ralliei as felloW'IaitouieiH iii the s.imc 
inijioitaul cause. But conhuU-niiu’thi'^ us llio fiisit 
Institution in i'coti.uMi winch had lulojiUd tlic prin- 
cqdcsuu vviiU'lutis founded, they had tiic advaut- 
ageiu prioHtv of tune, in cslcnl ol hiismiss, and, in 
matuntv ot exivcueucr ; and thus lie considered Ulut 
lie might faiilv claiin for tiieir own tiansacdi^lM a 
«u{»eriority, at Icuf-t at jirescnt, whicli it would be uii- 
hecoming to indulge in the gloomv :i{»picl>cMiMi»ii that 
they would forfeit at miv future pciiod. Six jears iiiui 
now clapwd since tlie lust meeting uus#sld hci(«»iu 
whicUhehad the honour to take pint, forex tciiding the 
knowledge (d those j^riiiciples on winch this Institu¬ 
tion. and other similar lii-.lit<itiMiiB arc formed. Jt 
w'lisocTtainlyuuiiitgratifviiigto inar, funn tin; Report 
of the Local tH*cri.tanes, liow niucli the hiisioesf, eai 
iied on 111 tins Distint ims Ikcu iiicreaHcd in that 
period, ami he had no donht tiu v might look fonvatd 
to continued and eidargiog success in this rpinitor 
He ho]ied tliiB Meetoig, over which ins landsinp did 
them the honour to prisiiie. would li.ivc the cfKct of 
recommending tlie adx.in'.ages oi the liKdilution Btill 
inrni widely to nui great comnuTeiiil <‘oniiniiiutv, 
and that tliey would be appivciatMl and leiulered 
OMulabk even more—gnaUy more—in lime to come 
I than they liad been ill tniu- past. It wkh veiy natu- 
' ral that geutleinon engaged in niercandie |iUTBUitB 
Uioiild not beBOBonhiblv uhve t<r thcconlingennca of 
life,as those uccupied withpinfesbioiinlempimments* 

; rrofeSBunml men getierully, such as Clergymen, por- 


• This would be the c.-isc, even if an individual should rigidiy lay aside a certain portion ol Ins annual in¬ 
come, capable of realming hvawninubition, atcoinpouiid inteust, A'Kumi, or jinv otliei given huui at tho 
cud ol twenty years Hut here the chances of his sunivance foi twciitv vearw cnfci ikepiv lufn ilie calcula¬ 
tion. The amount of sacritice is the (uimc whether tlie individual inmnir simll acciimulnte the annual fior- 
tiou, or pay that dirtion asapicmium to tiiis Six:iety for occnmulution upt>nu biogller average But, set ting 
aside .1 together tile inanychancox of bis being tcniptod to break in upon his store on wnne unlnokedfor 
cnwi^cbcv, thoindividual arcimiulatmg hiniseif, may die long bulbic e.\pirv of the twenty ycnis. reqiiiMre to 
pViHlutjo thoL.Bwm ho has calculated upon. Nav, lunnuy die in the very first oi seeinid vear, when tlic sum 
jicttttdiy jwcumiilRted would be a mere trifle. 'Whereas, if the aonuul |M>rtion had Im-cu paid by the indivi- 
mial ta this feoeicty, as n promium, to insuic pavnicut ot Jy BNiO al ins deatli, t)iat entire Mini would lie jiuv- 
ablo, d^ougb he should die the very first year, or very fimt moment alter takiiic out his policv , and it would 
be f>ayiwl« Wh ficcruing bonuwjN iii case ot liis surviving five or mme yeaiu Thus the insiiur li;w not only 
the b^ffnfc onarge aoruumUtionB, if hln RtirvivoiHhip be prolonged, but be has also the ceitaintv of iiavineHt 
of, aiieoit, the full L.UiUU insured, to lus heirs, wiieiisoevcr hm death may Jiappen, 
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sons in tlio Array, tho Naw, mid many otiicrs, know 
quite well how iiiueli Ihoii lainilies siro(li']>cndcnt upon 
the eoiitJimmicr of their lives, forllieh hein/jf cnahlcd 
to m.iintam tli(* |)l«acc they occupy in society; whereas 
mercantile (Jentlcmcn io<ik torwarA—and, tiuiiKs 
to A Kood ruividcnce, they do not ott^'ii look forwjud 
in > am—to their own cxcrlions tortile reward ot their 
indiifitry, and for the well hem;; of thcnnMdves and 
their families Butstiil^naeomramuty so mtellij^ent, 
HO populous, and with siicli cidi^dilLMied views, ^sthal. 
by winch (hey witc surrounded, he might be pei- 
iiiitted to express his liopc, that a due rcgaid to the 
contingencies of (lu n fortnneH, as well as llie contm* 
gencioNot then Ines, would leml 4 hem to think of 
tills most uiu'xieiitionjl method ol ymividnig for their 
families. We had seen fiom the Ho]iort, that ar- 
rungemeiits aie oocasionailY made to enable gofltlv< 
men to meet those often imfoieseeu and incidental 
demands'-inouieiitaiy demands, winch must some¬ 
times ocviir to the most industrious, intelhgoiit, and 
hofiourahie imliMduals If the ]»oliciesof IhisSociety, 
from the giowiiig value which they acquire even din¬ 
ing the hJclinic uf^tho Assured, sliall be found snli- 
servicnl 111 eM;;i iicies uf ^tlus ii.itiiie, in addition to 
their cfticieucv in refennee to those fiiraily piovisioiiB 
III the event ni ileatli winch it is iheir mole imme- 
di.ilc object to .secure, lu^w poweifiil then must bt 
their inHueiice in imp.u ling that tiampnlliiv, that 
ronfideiuT. llnit HcIf-possesMonaml absence ofanxii ty, 
w Inch IS always so comiuciw tu tlie Mucceshtul pisist*- 
cutionnl the hnsiiiesHor midertaknig in which any 
class of men. and more pm ticnihulv mercantile men, 
may he ciig.i'asl' One fact jMiinlcd out in the He- 
poit which wc have heaid u:ul, speaKs volumes to 
every peiboii indulging th<;se fannlv aflecUoiis whu U 
he Inisled luevailcil iii all minds. 'J'ln aiuouiil ot 
I»a\ments made to? eincigeil jnilieies duiiie; the last 
vem onh—and thvU the twenty liOitli of tin 


anticipated, aVd winch encourage ua to believe that 
Its future profresB w'lll icainte our most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations The soundncfiHof the principleson which 
li IS fomided—the exclusion of.i Piopintaiv—its wide 
spread interests-tin* aniouiiL of liusinesK already 
doiic—the eeonoir; of its management—and the rc- 
imifIcablc fact of its enliie fuedom fioin law-suits; 
—nil iiiqiicss iiM with the iii'ist peilect contidence in 
tlie great benchtb U has coiifencd, and will confer on 
all claHMi'S 

pKrKH lliiovvx, Khq roso to Hccond tho motion^ 
winch he said )io did with gieat ph-asui'c. \V(mc ho 
to consult his own feelings, lie would not h.i> another 
w’ord , but acknowledging, as he must do, the gioat 
intciest he liad ahvjvs felt m llns S^oety, it would 
ill bec'ome him looimt tliib ojiportuinty of iiieuliomng 
home instances ot its KUjierior advantages ot which he 
was in possession. Jle would confine himsclt to the 
stalcmciit of a few' actual cases in illustratinn of tins, 
uodif, 111 doing so, lu' had occasion to menlion oilier 
Societies, he did so vvilhoiit any dispanigenu-nf to 
them. That this Society, however, dul possess ad¬ 
vantages overothei liislitulions ut tliinilay. was un* 
doubted, and he conceix’d that in juslne to nui- 
sohes,'tlie pKwtical evidrnec of these oilvantages 
should, vviKi’cviTlt cju be done with propiiefv, he 
clearly and c.nrcsoiuilly bnni'jht foiw.iid The 
two great InstitiiLions Im lai'e Assunuicc, fouml<-d 
<m the siinie piinciplc ol niuliial Iiisuiatu\ with this 
Soculy, aic the Foi'itvulk ok I.onoov, and tin 
Noii-Wini Uvuiv \Ye claim tor mil Socielv. 1 o then* 
fiilkst e\tcnt, the .idvantaiics aiising tioin (lunoiny 
(d laanagenienl can iiil s<-le( turn ot and su ure 
investment ol timds, ami in .nldilion to tlie'^e, teuiul, 
in ournjipi.ds to public f.iv.nn, on the ciuumst.incL 
tlial these iiiino) lunt bent hts .arc .still avail.)l)l<* with¬ 
out anv imdiic reserv.ifmn m eveln-aon, t<* liiunt as 
well ns til pU’«i lit Metnhei.s If, thettfeni*, it tan he 
cl. ailv slimvn tliat oi.i Socitlv h.is produced moui 


.Sc«'icl>’Mi|K'i.i(|rMi, c.inuMfn IJttIc sliml i.l IV.i'.lUHi, j K-,iilts tlnii ;u,- Lo tit nWainiil Cioi.i lli 


bet iismilv ♦hiuk lu.W' nniehconihoL .iiul nidepenil 
dice —how inueh giatefui loecdleclnmof the memones 
i»f the dcpaiUd must dwell in those hniuhts thus 
]da(ed hy lluir well timed piovu'cmi hcwo.id the 
pi tssUTi* o^Viiiit' It w.is needless loi him to make 
*i#v remaW. enj thc^ jn'ogiess of tliti Society since 
its institution. Th.\t in that short jicnod, a bodv 
of indtvninals, cooperating lor mutual liencfit, 
slioiild have aeeuimiiatcd capital ro the amount ot 
nearly an aiinual icvetiuc (vecedmg 

.■t'inn.OhO, w'llh iissiiraiKT') to Uic extent of ne.iiiv 
TiiriKK MrM.ni.M.H, winch Iho leel Ihc niosl peilect 
contidence they will be enabled, and rnoie than en¬ 
abled, to nicel. when bv then emergence they sh-vH 
lerouio chnins upon the funds,— tliebc are t.nts 
wiiicli iuqmit to tins Institution an iulerest and nn 
])f)rtaucc far beyond what couhl ever luive been 


i’ajoital'h’-if.v ut/u' t KU('>lifuli‘f{, itol aA tf oi 

—ix]u\ from tlie ollierimiliial uHice the Noi wmIi 
U nion, It w only jusatthat Uusslnmldla made knfltin 
- and the eases iie wmiid ru*v\ mention would lie con 
fined to these two Olhte'. Tlie first case to w'lueli 
lie would icfei. vViis that of a Policv for .UlOiMi, 
openi'd hy a geulUman l.itt Iv diceased, in llie K<iui- 
table tsocief in tlie middle of the yeai Idlf). To m.ikt 
the multi, rcleaily iindcrstooi^ it aiai henecessan to 
c\)>laiu to iliis Meiling, that at lheclo‘-< of theyiai 
IdllJ. the Kquitable Society t>a*si,d a hiw, liv which 
no party thrrenjk> aHsuiing could become entitled to 
participate lu the protits till tlic I’ohcics tlu'n 
were reduced t<i .VKK» in nuinbcT Now, as it haji 
pciied that till' imrnbov of polieicK evisfing vvlien Ihi*- 
live law Was pas^ed exceeded Nine Thoiis.jtid.f it U' 

1 quu’cd iUi interval ot no lessUiaii sivti-en veais lietoie 


* The rate nf aniinai picmiiini chiiigcd liy the three mutual offices Inie mentioned, w/ ~ the Uquitable, 
the Norwich tlnion, and tlie Seoltish Widows’ Fund, vary m rf«»me tiegiee lioin eaeh otiui, the hist men. 
tinned office charging a Miniewhat Ingherrulc, and the second a somewhat low'ci rate ih.in tlie ScvilUsli office, 
w hose rate of premiiitii is very' ncu.il} the a>eiage or mean rale chaiged by Ihc two foimer nthves' takui lo- 
gether. , 

t The picxiisc uumbor of policies existing in the London Hqiuiable.at .list December. ]BH>, 
excluding Hye-Law came into operation, was, . . . • • fk45.'t 

Of which wine cancelled hy death or otherwise Ivctoie the close of fJfil, • 

J-Cviving at the clo.se of the liiinleil iMimbej of . . . • 5,(NHI 

At the close o! llUl, tiicrefoie, being pint flfleen vi ai*. ntler flic Jtvc l.iw rnnn intu operation, tliO Insui’- 
aiicc^ opened in 11117 hegsiu to enter the pnvilegcd ekiss oi HHid. hut it will be nliserved iliat they wore en¬ 
titled to count us privileged I'oIicich only in nfeu nee to tlie pieiuuinis actiiallv isiul XvtUyir 

adinissum into the juivdeged class, aU t/o* imuu- n1 finniii tu 'iv,«p< ct/or nothiutf. i he udmiasiun 

into tlie piivilegeil class o?wmii, after the door was tliuN npeiud m IffMI, has gone on and continues to go oil 
slowly and gradually as the members in this chi''S .lie oil. At Isl January imui, the number ot cxisUnu po¬ 
licies was, " . ' - . . . . • /c'wO 

So that liofoic aip i)art\ assuiing in the Fqinl.ibie in tlie commciu'i iiUMit of the presonl year can conn? 
within the ]iiivilcgcd class, there must die uti, oi at least be vacated, policies to tiic mimbcr ut 2,.>o}l 


So as to reduce the luiniber to the Inmled amount of 


r»,wia 


Whatever may be Ihe iicnod ot tunc which it will take to effect thia reduction, (Y vitcraics Utirwi; the 





*• I 1 ^’A^ ' 


.•t 
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SCOTTISH: (wil>OWs’ fund) UFH ASSUBANCK BOCIKTY's MBETINO at GLASGOW. 


I the Policy ot the GentlemBTi now reflred to enmo 
u'lfhiii the pnvilt'jfef] tiifTHher of wiich it did in 
the year im WIu*n Ins Policy became a claim, a 
few weckftiiRO, it W'as cnttllod to additions of L.l.'Wi, 
mftkiiiK in all L 1150. The same Gcntlciuanopened a 

I Policy for L.KKHI m the Scottish Widows’Fund at the 
close ol heme a 'd of niim- tlian four y(|irs 
the date of Im Pdiev in tho Kc|mtah|o. 
But altliounh thus of four yeais’ siioitei* endurance, 
his Pnliri of L ItHU) in this (Mhce wiis (holding tlie 
' pieiniuiii as ]uiid in tho Scottish Office, as >veU us in 
! tile Eijuitahie, for lllltf!) cnhtlod to additions of 
I ITis making in all L.lJ7h. IM, Had his policv 

foi L HKHl »K'cn mnned in the Stollisb Widows’ Fund 
ill JfllH. when C was-o]»eTicd n tlic Kciintahle, it 
would have hmi cntitltd to additions of no Jess Hian 
L r/Jlt ■ !l: 0. or L-irs'lH ■!»:'( in all. The wecond case 
! to winch ( shall refer, is tliatof n well known and 

I hiiilih ie*:pecTabU* OeiUlcnian, w ho iipiMied a Policy 
for L .woo oil Ills life w'ltli the Noiwich Union Society 
on iritli March l!t.*;, and on the very same day he 
oi>ciH’d a l'olic\ fur L 2*si0 with the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. When the Polieyheeame a claim h^ his la- 
( meuk'd death a few months a^'o, the addition dcehired 
! hv the Norwich Uinun in his L ,1000 Pohc\ amimnted 
. to 7< 140 , heniM at the rate ot not (jnitc fiiY }ifr 

' win'" tlie addition on his ]..i?00l) Policy witlithc 

' Scoftidi AFuIowk' Fund amounted to L.54I . lOs , or 
hom<‘whal e\^*eedimjf/e. n/i/ .vren jn'r Mr Blown 
Mild he would only take 11)1 tho tune of the ineefiuK 
^ l»v on ntioiuiift one othei ease of this nature, equally 
‘ in point. A (jcntlermm, on hth March hU'l, opened a 
I'oluYofh with the Nouwjch Unmun , and on 
tin* lerv same day he opened a Policy of picciselv 
'' Miuilai amount with th'* ScmTi%n Wiimu's’ Fi vii 
■ I'he I'oIk’) hecsime a claim h> In'* death a few weeks 

) aijo. and wlnit was the result, in a rase w here the 

j»o)icies were of tlie Mime dale—ol the same amount , 
i —afid, in sljort. had nut file Mime couise in every r('- | 
sjicet He would state it - In the Nunuch Union the • 
iidrlilioijs .imoaiited (o L.10: Is.; in tlic ^V<)tllsh > 
s' Widow-’ Fund tlo y anumnleil to LdOh’ Mr ^ 

I J’row M tin 11 pioceeded to state a case, as in icleicnre | 

\ lo a Polies o]>encd prenou,? to the c\cludl^^ lUe- ' 

{ l.i'V (if the FqiiUalile, in ordei to brina clearly hefoic ■ 

i the meetiTii» the imiueii-c heiicliU that iui.^ht be cx- 1 


pccted to aiisefrom tho ftnmfivVfrt/ upcratioii of the 
principle of muiua] oNsurance, sneb ns that winch 
now prorailcd in this ISoeictj. The party to whom ho 
nlJuded, happened ta ho in London in the year 1815, 
and was at ihat'tnnc very ignorant of the sulijcct of 
Lifo Absurance.i JIw attention* however, liavniR hoeu 
uccldeiitaily drawn to itb ndvautagcK, lie wibiied to 
open a Policy on his life, but before doittft so was 
fortunately ruutiouH eiiouKh to institute inquiries in 
<iuarlers where lie luul the ni^nbof uhtamiii^^ conect 
infuini^atiunaH to the hest f)ffiec for this purpose. The 
Kijmtable was the Oflice lo whieh the stionpest tesU- 
nuMiy was boine—ond, accordingly, heofleicdbimsell 
for an assiirancc^if L .^(KiO, and wa.s aceepied He 
became enlitlivl, a^weeahly to the law s of tlie S<K*iety 
ns they stood in 11115, when he effeeted iiis leisuraiice, 
to particijKite in the deceniiM! <li>ihi<iii made iii llUlk 
and ^lud farther additions declaied to the PoJicv in 
V»*Iieii (lie letrospertut nddiliojis weie thus 
declared, the Pohev hcenine fit the same timeentitlcd, 
HSreeahl) to a reRoIulion pa*<Kcd by tl>e Jbiee(t>is in 
the 01 out of Ins d"atb liappeninuiit am time ]>rc\(ous 
lo UUti, wlicn the iie\t deecnniai knestii;r\tinn lakes 
jd.ice, (0 an uddittuiial bonus on tho oivnnal hiimi 
a^sined, at tlte late L 3 ]il‘r cent, for ea<li unniuit 
pTCiUium paid subsequent to HUI down to ihe d.ite 
of ilc.itb. Thus, in ITO, the value of tho Polici. weic 
it bceoniini' a claim u)»'U the Foeietv ]>> the death »if 
the Member, would, insteiul of the oiifpnal Mini of 
L oUnft, he . hut i( (hat Mini)»er sunive till 

1st laiiuarvUUd, tlic date of tlte le \t dteenui.il lines 
tqiation, the amount ni the Poliey will tlnn lie 
L ll.tiio, il the Olbee dcclaic tlie s.une rate of .iddi 
lion of ,3 per oLiit per annum. If thev shall ileelau 
.1 hiyhei i.ite of fulditioii. ns m.ini j'arUcs seem to 
tliifik -ftiii 4 per cent —then tiie .inioipd of jin i’oliev 
Will be L.l:i,K75. the ditlereiu'e lielwum the adibtion.s 
made at last laluatioii m lit'Ki and (hat .it the ne\t 
invcstiitAtJon bcfM», accordinj; to the least ot these 
estimates, J. d75if A;,reeiihlY to calculations Hint 
Jia\e been made, if that pii'tvsh.ill bunne dll tlie 
siieceidiTi}^ dut.nniiil iii\e.slii;ution on 1st Jaiiii.u) 
and the hquitaide sLmTl then dei laie liie ]ncsi‘iii 
rate of addition of ,3 per cent .the Hinoimtot tin. I’o 
liey, instead of the ordinal sum of 1. .54101(^1.)]] ihcu^e 
L.ld,l25.| These calculalions. Cm bcj.'qi d to stati tu 


5 

< 


irhril< cftfntf f'in, #!<• a w/o/prmn from fin' jiTitfrU of ffu! .V<ru7v. Thi.s ifi wIiateoTihli 

* tntes the {',11 at (eatiiit'oi (listinetion ltd ween this .^'otietv, where t/oTc /a /iiIA'.Y(5 i.tif/isum and the Fijui 

\ table cA n‘itf i'onstifuii'ti, aiul the effect of (his on tlie imsiiicssof (he two respi clis<- Office'., lo.o* he cvtimated 

tioin (Ik f.u t that, win's tlie J'«iiiil.ihle Sock I' opeiietl durum the last vt.ir the iinmhLi id Ovk Hi mi«kij 
avn Kro(i/\ thkki mw pohen ^ tin nnmb<iof new fMdicies o|K‘ited thuui^ the Mirnt period )>v the ^S<•olt]s}| 
' Widows’ Fund was m) Jess than Fonn Hi mu.m) wn Tuim v 

* bonus has ijferi deelared b> kie Noi m u Ij I'nion 1 onsiqiient on llie close of the l.ist seplcjiimd peimd 
in (no vears al^tJ but it in.p iic liu'd to slate, in c.ise it iiuiv l»c at all ihou:.,hl a^ adecline in an-v w.iv 
the fairness ol tlie compaiison, that the Uoauiutlee ot liivcHtij^nlion apjiouitcd \t\ tlic Norwich Uni<»n So 
eiek, laive luttis issued tlieir FiikI Hepon enntammi', luti rnlh this parni'kqih —” 1 'hcvdo not feci tliem 
-I'ltliors/cd. at IhiH stai^e ol_ their pint-1 dines, to min whether nin bonus tnu'bt now to Itc added Ui 
1 Hk' Ib'lKit’H; tail Du > tiriuh believe, th.d witli pn.pei eahtion in the msi-stmeiil of the fiiudsot tlicSorji-n, 

( lu.il tine jc^;aid to economy in tin* ir.annsement ol itsak.viin, a haiSdsome bonus v.ill at 110 distant pi nod he 

. di(l.ind.”-/r;o./, Uth 

1 It maY ])erha)>s eimi>]e the pieseut poMtion of the Fqnit.dde Society to l)t lulter luulei'-lood, to 
I Hie foiiowini; evtrHcttt from an othcul aocument lately prepared aiJ puhiishul hy tlnii uhlc Man.i;{cr, 
' Aithur Moigan, Kftq — 

; “ *|^trer» mar at the present lime be divided into three OlasfcC^ .— 

t Ut Ci.a.Ms crm-ixts of the jn( rnbers assured before the restrn-tions made bj a Bvc-Jaw in IffFJ. The 
) miiuber of A,SHiirance.s of this Class, oil the .‘list December HHb, was .... ;i,ii;i7 

V '* 'i his Class is entitled, on a diviMoii of Pi dif^, lo an udditnm to the »uims asMired hi tlmli scvctuI 

I Policits, ( onquited by war of pur ceutaKc D.^'ieon, in >es|>ijct of each prcnniuu paid !>} the Assincis 

i from tbc unic of their entianf-e into tlie >ocje(y. 

j “ LM Class (iiicreasinuas the b*t Chisn decicnsis) fon»ints of MemheT«i who assured after Die rcstne 
linns made in tBIfI, out hIucc iiichidid in the iimilcd number of 5ff(H>—ilio iiunibci of Assuiunres in 
i this Class on tbc 3)Nf Dccemlirr IH'lff. was . . . .... 

I **Tbifi Classic autitled, on a division of Profitfi* to a like addition with tbc ffrat Cbisti, )>ul in rt;- 

I only of Qvcrv jivemium jiaid by them since they heoiime purl of the limited number of .5(10(1. 

j vLASi'icbnaBtsof Mernfaers who assart’d after the restrictiotiH made in 1810, and who are not 

j includek In the Ifmitod uarober of asm, and therefore not becooic entitled to any share of prolits. 

j Some Hemhers of the 3d Class are yearly transferred lo the !2d Class to supply vactiiiCkH. The 

! m*to|frofAs«ttrftfim in tiie M Class on fbe 3Ist December Kt3f», WAS . 2,013 

^ uaw Assurer will, on his admission, be amotnbiT of tliis class. 

, , ' TotaMiuttiber of AssnrancchUt .3lat Detembcr IB’ifi, 7d*ff3 

}, * t * * At * ^ -— 

4 •'IHi L'vcry ponuilit'ttl (Uvlsiyu of proJiU, ouc-tbird pait tUcieoi is rcscricd, 

y'.w. . ,, . , 


< 


< 


SCOTTISH (widows' FUNd) life assurance SOCTEIY's meeting at GLASGOW. 


* thft wore not given on any unsound prin¬ 

ciple. Then* accuracy had been checked, ac’conliiiR (o 
thcu^Bum[»tionBOu which they proceeded, both by the 
Manager and Local Secretaries, with the utmost caro, 
and might be full) relied on; and he thought it right 
also to state to the Meeting, that ih6 eases he had 
brought forward were not hypotlielioal, liut actual 
ca^es, occuiniig williin the sphere of their own per¬ 
sonal knowledge. In c|giclnsion, he would only ex¬ 
press Ins ow n entire coiihdonce in the tlonrislnn&stiite 
ot tlic^ocich Frnin wh.it lie knew and had learn¬ 
ed of tlic London then magnitude at the 

same age as this So(iot> liad attained was not one 
halforoiirN, hut then it must be tuken into account, 
that at that peiiod, the benehl«> of Life j^ssiirance 
weic not half ao will under-stood, UmU r its eflieient 
management, both at head-ijuaTtcra and in this place, 
and tlie liiglil) iiiliuenlia] ]iatroiiage it had now ob- 
t.iined throughout the whole coitntiy, he w«is quite 
sure lliis Society would one day e\hihjt itself in equal 
spl<*ndoiir witli any e\isting instuiition wdiatever. 

The second Kes(i|ution ^^as (hen put from the Chau, 
and c.iiried uiumMiuiislv. 

Shivutkj- Ai.j.s<#i said, that after the'reniaTks lhal 
had alie.ad\ been so \iell made on the interesting Buh- 
n et of this dn\’» Meeting, he would oii]\ tres()asson 
then indnigenee loi a ti'w miniiten, in alhidmg to the 
peculiai advantages which might he deiived hy the 
eimimunitv of Glasgow liom (Im* Institution. He felt 
iiuieh satisfaction in addressing them on tins subject, 
not merely because they weie held togethei by then 
iiUeiest III one Institii(i<>n, hiit because llicy wete 


bent and yet ilost diflfioiilt duties of life —to contem¬ 
plate calmly Ine jicnod ot Iheir dissolution, and sub¬ 
mit to an animal sacrifice of their money, in older to 
secure the weltare of their families. It must liave 
been satisfactory to those interested m such objects, 
to hear the Ntatemeuts of the very remarkable pro- 
Bpe|ity which has attended not merely the operations 
ot this Society, but of the iiiiaingons Institution—tho 
h'liuiliihle ot London—whose priiici))les, as oiiginally 
constituted, w’c ailojited, and to wduch we nfiiht all 
wimIi well. Fiom the stalcineiits hud belore them of 
tho progie^s of the Society, it appeared, going no far¬ 
ther hack than tlie last eigliteeii inoiilhs, that the 
xuhMXfiiii/ Assurances had incrtnsed fruin L ^,.*1.11,(ilK) 
to L that the rai>itni StoeVhad increased 

in the same peroKl fioin L .'><!((,Oon to L.6111,000,—and 
that the Annual He venue had increased fromL.lI2,fmn 
to upw.iids of L i;t(',tni0: thus exhilntiiig m the shoil. 
lariUil oj eighteen montiis, an increase of Assuraneeh 
(atlerdednctnignll eiueiged. suiieiidered, and lapsed 
policies) of L t.tl.iKH),—in Capital Stm-k of L I-tn.tfOO, 
and in Annual Revenue of L 10,000. It is impossi¬ 
ble to imagine any Institution w’liicli could oiler moie 
com]>Ietc evidenceol success. Hul it miglit be tlioughl 
that the inospcnly and rapidity of ^nogrcHs which 
these faels indicate is only temporary, and cannot 
continue to In kept up, l>ut, s.ud tlie Honourable 
SJicrill. “ when 1 look to tins gicat cit^, .and its vast 
ami grow ingresonrees I am pciii<‘l ly satislied that 
** the sueeesslul progiess nl tins Inslitulioii, uiising 
“ from the caiiiicctioii which it Inisnow so tinnlyesta- 
hlished with theCUyoKdasgow.isonlymUsmfaney, 


nniteil by a commuii Iceling. winch piompteil them | and Hiat the mutinilhimeiUs which GlasgowwiU he 
to the disclniigc of, at once, one of llic most incuiii- i “ enahled to confei on iliisSneictv, and winch it in i 


L 

I niMMiOO 
l,?HI,(kH) 


In May 1800. the number of As.suvances being 5,124, ti e amount of A of tho surplus reserved was 

IJMH) ... . 7.:wo. 

imp . . . . p.().>o. 

JhJP.H.JH2. 

tlic numlKi e\|'e< U d to he under 8 MNi the aniouiU oi I of siir)ilus (^pccted (o ex¬ 
ceed . . ... 

« * ♦ » * 4- ♦ 

'* Av the deerc.iscs. and their pi.ires me suppind hv those who are entitled to an .‘■iddiliDii, 

sneli pai nu'ids o/f///as hliall lime heeome due on Ihun nspectue Ihdit u s thi-y torimol pitil ot tlie.*i000 
oldest A.ss^inces. tfu- Hifnrtf,' number .d juymrnls ou which ilie athhlions ar • to heeouipnled miisl m eon- 
sRpieiKci^iieli reK^iction fie less, and the i»er ceutage or sum to lie .uUh'd for tacli iia^meiitnio.ikr, in pro 
iM.ttion tu the ainouut to la diiidcd than at picseiit 


Tlie operatinji ol the Ihe-law 11116 is in riiie resjicet wdl illiistr.iled h\ (ho « vents of 18.17. 

' e Kt Glass on (la .'(Isl f)ntinln*i as has lieeii alu.idy 


•• The iMimiiei ol Assiii,auce& ol Xii 
stated, was, 

*• Gt whieli tlu'ie have been cancelled by death, in (he year ll(’(7 
" Sum ndeied, 

heaung. 

' 'J'lie number id (he 2d Claw at the Hnme pci md w.is 
Ot w hu li (lieu- h.L\e fiecii cancelkd hv death 

bv sinn nileis 


Number to be transferred from the-’kl ClaR'^, 


Tlienumberot the id Cla^sllst Dcremhei 1816, 
t'aiieelled )iV iU'alli, 

l>y suiicnder, 


\>i d 


:u::i7 


216 

1 


Deduct number to be transfeircd to 2d Class, 


Add new Assurances effected in the course of the year IIW7, 



Total—January I, lf],T8, 


2558 

75 S 


sary 


The practical result, as applicable to this Society, is. that as long ns the Directors do not consider it neccfi- 
,ry to enact somi* excluding bye-law, similar to that of tfie Epuitahlc; or. in other words, as long as tho 


bemdtts ot Ihc Society remain, Ab thky now abb, open to the public without any such reBtnclion, so long 
must the benefits of A sMirancos now effected in this Ofhcc, be greater, ca'terU paribun, than cun possibly arise 
from Assurances now effected in the Er|uitablc. 


1,6.'*; 
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SOOTfKH (WIDOWS WNDl^tip ASSURANCK SOCIETY S MEETING AT GtA8GdW*», 
---^---- 


A 

*' t«ni mil boenalilotl tnconferott Ihos^iof ilfif citizens 
•■ wUci tecomcits mcmlKM-s, c&nnot cawy lie overrated 
" e\ei\ byasanBinnc imaRinotion.• The Honourable 
Sheriff procopdeiltostate, that the facts which they had 
hoai d read, in illustialmn oft he progressof this Institu¬ 
tion, might apjiear very striking, hut those cuntiected 
with the progressof (Jlasgow were still more so. \Ulth- 
111 the memory of men still lirtiig, the ]W|iiilati(in of 
fll.nsgow scarcely exceeded thirty thousand -luitc it is 
coiiiideraiilj npvr.ai'ds of two hundred thousand. Not 
a guat mnnyyears ago, tlm Cnstotii house duties were 
only Ij.ItiKIO iiyear—iieic they are ]..4iNt,'i<KI. When 
llu'v considered .such facts as these, indie.iting the 
rapid giosrth of the nuiniiera aild resoiiieea of tins 
piiitieiiiar coin: annitv, within the reiaeiiihmnco of 
liidividuiils still living, they must be s.itistied tlut in 
(ilasgow-, at least, much remains to he done. And 
will. 11 they looked to the ciioinions amount of wcallh 
in tins city, it did not at all esceul llic bounds of 
|iiidiiihililv, that at no dist.int period, and nitluii tlie 
lifilinic ot many mdn nliials I'. nr present, the Assu¬ 
rances elUt'ted with this hocicly hy the peo]>ic of 
(il'isgow and the West of Scotland alone, will eseeed 
the presint nniiiherof Assuraneesheld by the whole 
jiresent Meiuliers of the Society )>ut together. Theie 
IS no place in tin; kiiigdoiu wheie the impnrtanee of 
such an liislitnlioii ought to he more felt than iii a 
inereiuitile oornniunitv like this, where parties are 
pcculmily exjiosed to the coiiiinon eonliugenoies ol 
lile. arid (heoiiliu.aiy causes of disastrous cm Ijoitilss- 
nienl He was, iii the disctlan'e ot his pnhlie duty, 
in the dail.l habit of investigating tiie cases ol indni 
dimls, who, trom no fault oi llicu own, hat lioin Ihe 
nieie iwassiliides ot coimnerev, weic suhiecied to 
tliose reicises in then ail.msi which le'linie th.it they 
should 111,111 tiiemsilics of the protccliiig Ih'IicIiU 
piDiidcd livahninaiu legislatuie, ami in a place of 
this kiiul. tliereioie, where the iisks in business arc 
sogieat. 11 hat can he of inoic imtinitaiiee lhaii llial 
hi IsToniing a Member of such an lii'-tituliiiii, at a 
time and nndei tircnmst.ince.. iilutli, laiili admitted 
"f such ariungiimnts, the man engaged in business 
sboiild, as lar .ss be cuulel legally aiid'instlv do so, 
make his wife and l,imiiv, and those who aie dear to 
turn, independent in some degiee of those reierses 
ivliich the neissitniies of foiliine, and tlic unceit.iiiity 
ol Ills own life, niiulil otiii rinse hung upon tlarn*' 

Among the olhii merits of Ihe gentlemen m the i liv the Noble Chiuriniiii on tins oecasioii. He lieg- 


W 1 W.IAM Bhown, Esq,of Kilmarilinny, IsirdDean 
of Guild, moved a Itesolntum declacotoiynl the satis¬ 
factory, and latterly very rapid progress wbicli the 
Glasgow Dranch has made in the aiiurant of Imsliicss 
transacted, and of the great and mutual benefit which 
has already r^saltcd, both to the Parent Society and 
the individunl Members assured, from having a 
Branch in this city, where, from the commercial clin- 
Kictcr of Ihe place, the utility ot the Institution, 
wIu Hicr os affording the means of securing a safe and 
ready provision tor surviving families, 01 ot making 
tlie Policies of tlio .‘'oen tv nv.ailahle in the ordinary 
e.vigencic8 of business, maybe so fully evpeneiieed, 
which Ilesiilutiov Itoiiveymg, at the sivuiivtiiue, a tii- 
bute ot respect to the memory of.JAMKs.MAeKKNziK, 
Esq. of Craigpaik, the Society's furinrr Agent 111 G l.is- 
gow) having been secondixl byDAniKNCKBoBUKTsoN, 
Esq., Banker, was uiiamniansly adopted by the 
Meeting. 

Koiikrt Cadkli,, Esq , a Member of the Ordinary 
roiirtofDircetorsin Edinburgh, drewthe attention of 
Hie Meeting to Ihe valuable sei vices of the Gciitleiiicn 
iiliohave toimevl) constituted, and now isnistitiite, 
the Local Coinniitteo oi Maungeniciit, in iironiotmg 
the interests of the Society iii Glasgow and the sar- 
loniidiiig district; and on his motion, swonded by 
jAviKS llAi.Poi'li, Emp ot Pilrig, also a Meinhcr ol 
the E'dinhiiigh Board, the thanks of the Mcctuigworc 
iinaninuiusly voted to them 
On tlie motion of Wll.l.rA»l Mtmn.FTOV, Esq. se¬ 
conded hy I'liunKiiirK An.ivsiix, Esq. (hotli }>ein!i 
Jfi'iiilt'i's < 1 / thr Kuriil C’fmimilla' of 3/uii<i'iaiii'nl) the 
thanks ol the .Meeting were unanimously voted to 
H.yniiv Kai.nvt, M I) , the Society’s medical .adviser 
in fllasgow, tor thealile disehiirge of the mijiortant 
professional duties devolved on hnn. 

Tlio'i.is 111 vKr.iiH.il, Esq said, that he hoped his 
younger huthieii would foigive Ins |iiosuinptioii. 
He lose to gratify Ins own feelings; and, as a very 
eld ilemher of Hit Society—alas' now the Oldest — 
to exprtss with w-h.it ideasiite and diligiit iie liad 
witnessed the whole intere.iting i>ioeediire of flux 
Meeting, and particiilailv the adiiiiiahle iiiamiei 11 . 
which the N'olile ALuqiiis Itiid discharged the duties 
I of the t'lnsir. He had .itlernled cviiy pr ' he Meet^ig 
I of lliO Society since its inslitnt'-m. nnd he had iievet 
seen the business belter coiiiliicted limn it Imd imeii 


inaniigeinciit of this Society, he was iiK-hiieri to rank 
Ihe pidicioiis s!lection wliich thev liad made of the 
oitasions on which In sidmiit itsalfaiis to the eonsi- 
dilation ol Hie Memlieis lesnl. nt lieie. and tinungh 
lliem to the g' iRral comniunilvof Glasgow, ami he 
was sure the lesnll coiilil not tail to he highly advaii- 
t.igooii,s He was haiqiy to take this np|ioifiimty of 
congratulating the Mi-cting on tin ueent appoml- 
meiit of tlicii Loc.al Secretaries, Mcsms .Mackiozie 
and Hevendge. Ho was well iicquamtod witi, these 
gentlemen, one of whom liad hcreditaiy elaiins to 
their regard; and he was confidtnt, that a better 
selection eould not lilivc been mode. The Learned 
Oentleinan eiinchided hy moving a Rcsnlutinii decla- 
rtilorv of the Benefits to bo expected at the upprooeb- 
mg''j:rntni'‘l‘r,niooicAt, IvvKSTioATioN, at the close 
of the year, which having been seconded by Wii.ljasi 
Haiiiii.tu.\. Ksq was uiianimnu.sly agreed to. 


ged to iiioie the cordial thanks of the .Meeting to 
Ihc Mai(|uis of'J'weedd.ile accordmglv. 

Thi'inotiun was cariied hy actl.im.ilion. 

The MAiiqi'ih of TiVKKiio.M.it. —" Allow mr, Gen 
tlenien, to express how sensible I am ol the honouy 
5 on have done me. Peimit me to say, that I loel no 
little interest ill Olasgovr. parliculiirly as 1 have the 
honour of being enrolled as ono of her citixens; nnd 
Gentlemen, when 1 renicmbcr, as a Seolsnmii, that 
one 0 ! the gieatest oinamriits of MeMfland is the 
city of Glasgow, it has giien me, I iissitre von. the 
greatest pleasure to meet oil this oerttsioii with so 
lespeciablv 'body of llfl citizens, 11 will at all times ‘ 
aflbril me tW utmost gratification to do whatever 
ties in my power to promote the tnlorests of this 
viilnable institution." 

His Lordslii)) then left the chair, and the Meet 
ing adioiinied. 



* The Elimourghlc Slienffheic alluded to the Great Highland and Agricultural Meeting which was to take i 
place la GlaoBi'w on the following day. v 
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Tift fitlW pKiitoniKAi. I.N V RSTioATioN Uikei {liner at .llrf Deeemltcr wjct, telteji, n* Kill be otkimejl fenm 
Ikinirl,<uPtiliMiiihu imp <jf Bonne will he fleclareflliHill A*Kuraneet oikimI preeiuns to Unit 
<lale, .in tecjw p/aiul umter //le limiMiottf eontahiKl in the Artieljpi <f Coii/litulio» nml Law* of the Soelefp. 
Tke^euiditiiMn, when iteetartil, are ailded in ami iueoriwralnt with the orijiiiml Aeiuranree, amt atl fiiture 
addmnfi WlieBur retmepnitivelp or protveetmiy, are computed, not mi the arigfnal, but oh the accumulated 
Mwunlort-he Atmromec. At H itprvbam that on thie, at en/ormcr tlmllar uccimiont, ihe tletire to jmrlict- 
- ^1 thcee benefitt vltl very largay inereate. tlie number ii/prupiiiuhi fur Aeriiranre, teh leh imll tr made to 
wiiiyjnwlotte to thecMvfi tf Ihe Booke/or the eurreid i/iar, it leilt.ore,ally finillitle the ilutiee of Ihe 
* qytti’ Suehfy, and of the varUms Uranch,»tkeouiihind the rountry, 'that imrliei inlemtivo to proimte 
delay at jnmibk, in oreitr /uirereiUlhe ineo/wiinenee whirh Ifrth biiitnyo/lltinn 
ih^^eet pptinbte uu/ment at iohieh they ran be reeetved or eetreuit ihrouoh. enneutientlo leilh the Sx'U'tft 
'“‘^■Aiuujfvenrlie to on firmer oecamom. 

T. tOXBTAEt.», PRINTXII, EPINBUBOH. 
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